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PniHTBI) IN QUBAT URITAIN 


PREJ’ACE 


Eight years ago I was asked by the Population Investigation Committee 
to iwepare a Demographic Survey of the British Colonial Empii’e. I had 
shown in a small book Colonial Populations (1937) the inadequacy of 
existing colonial censuses and vital statistics, and one object of the Survey 
was to suggest improvements in the censuses to be taken in 1941. But in 
the spring of 1940j when the major part of the Survey was ready for the 
printer, colonial census plans were abandoned, 

I liad begun the Demograpliic Survey somewhat along the lines of An 
Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire published periodically by the 
Colonial Office. I envisaged a reference book covering in its first edition 
the ]:)eriod 1919-38, to be followed by further editions published every five 
years, each dealing with the most recent quinquennial period. But this 
scheme did not prove satisfactory. Demographic data are most scanty for 
tlie largest Colonies and most ample for the smallest. Although I gave in 
tlie case of the West Indies only totals for each Colony, and included figures 
for Provinces or Districts in the case of the variou.s African Dependencies, 
tlie section dealing witii West Africa, i.e., with about 40 per cent, of the 
population of the Colonial Empire, was much shorter than the section 
dealing with the West Indies u'hich comprise 4 per cent. Therefore, when 
the urgency for publishing the Survey at an early date had vanished I exten- 
ded its scope by discussing much more fully the demographic history and 
present position of the larger Colonies even where the statistical basis for 
such a discussion was slender. I also abandoned the jirinoiple of uniform 
treatment inasmuch as I added in every case such demographic informa- 
tion as bears on the special problems of the various territories. In its 
present form the Survey is rather a series of monographs, but I hope that 
(with the help of the indexes) it ivill at the same time prove its usefulness 
as a reference book. 

A demographer who undertakes to survey the Colonial Empire is in a 
peculiar position. The basic material, in many cases, is too defective to 
permit the drawing of final conclusions. Numerous colonial offioei’s are, of 
course, aware of the inadequacy of tSe population and vital statistics in the 
area with which they are concerned. But whether or not they are aware of 
this state of affairs, they cannot carry on without somehow forming an idea 
as to whether the population is growing, whether infant mortality is ex- 
cessive, ^^'hether the incidence of specific diseases is increasing, &c. They 
ar(5, moreover, expected to answer such questions in their annual reports. 
WJiore statistics are not available they have to rely on limited observations 
and general impressions. The demographer is, therefore, confronted by 
t]iousand.s of reports which submit as facts what are actually reasoned 
guesses. He finds over and over again a consensus of opinion without any 
real evidence to support this opinion. . ■ 

A demographer surveying the Colonial Empire must, therefore, start 
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‘from scratch I sliow fii’st how the various official figures based on 
enumerations of the population, births and deaths records, sample surveys, 
&o. wore obtained, and what conclusions have been drawn from the figures. 
In many cases these conclusions appear to be pei’fectly sound. But in 
many other cases they seem to me unacceptable, either because the basic 
data are obviously so defective as to be meaningless, or because the inter- 
pretation of the figures is intrinsically wrong. If, for example, in an African 
colony the birth-rate has risen in the course of the last ten years from 10 
to 20 per thousand, the conclusion that fertility has increased seems to me 
quite unwarranted. The only conclusion which may safely be drawn is 
that ten years ago only a minority of the births were registered and that 
registration is still incomplete. If, for example, what is quite usual in 
colonial reports, a low proportion of children among the total population 
is taken as a proof that child mortality is high, this conclusion seems to mo 
unacceptable because, other things being equal, a country with a high 
child mortality is bound to have a higher ratio of children to adults tlian 
a country with a low child mortality. A considerable portion of this 
Survey had, therefore, to be devoted to reinterpretation of the statistical 
data. 

Whore no figures are available I can deal only with opinions. This is 
particularly inconvenient in a field where the opinions of even the most 
competent observers so frequently prove to be wrong. There are mainly 
two reasons for tlfis phenomenon. (1) Many observers lack the irecessary 
sense for figures. To quote only one of the numerous examples to be found 
in this Srrrvey: A Census Commissioner, who was an outstanding Ad- 
ministrative Officer, and the Senior Health Officer both wrote that 00 per 
cent, of the children died before reaching the age of six and many there- 
after, and that at the same time the population was increasing rapidly 
owing to a large excess of births over deaths {they evidently did not realize 
that to maintain a population, with 90 per cent, children dying under six, 
the women must have on an average ten daughters even if none of the 
daughters surviving the sixth year of life die before the end of the child- 
bearing period). (2) To form a correct opinion on demographic matters 
without conclusive figures is weU-nigh impossible because demographic 
facta are not obvious. To appraise fertility, morbidity, mortality, or mi- 
grations is about as difficult in most’African Dependencies as to appraise 
the frequency of adultery in this country. If a Medical Officer has noted 
numerous cases of leprosy or sleeping-sickness in a given Disti’ict his 0 ])inion 
on the incidence of those diseases in this District may be w'ell founded. But 
until thorough and comprehensive surveys, hitherto never undertaken, 
have been carried out, his opinion on the incidence of the disease in the 
wliole Colony is merely a guess. My comments on estimates not based on 
figures are necessarily more cautious and more scanty than those on 
statistical data. But the full reproduction of authoritative opinions will 
in any case, I trust, help the reader to realize the problems and to become 
aware of what we know and what we do not know. 

The first volume of this Survey deals with West Africa, the second 
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volume with South and East Africa, the third volume with Europe and 
Asia, and the fourth volume with America, the Atlantic, and Oceania. The 
fourth wolume also contains a synopsis of all the birth and death registra- 
tion laws now in force. 

I wish to express my thanks to the Carnegie Corporation, to the Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare Fund, and to the Population Investigation 
Committee for their generous financial grants wliich were used, in part, for 
securing clerical assistance and defraying other expenditure connected 
with the preparation of this Siu'vey, and in part for subsidizing the 
publication. The publication itself I owe to the untiring efforts of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs under whose auspices the work 
is appearing. 

I thank also, most sincerely, the librarians of the Colonial Office, the 
Royal Empire Society, the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, and Rhodes House (Oxford) for their constant helpfulness. 

Finally, I should point out that this Survey was nearing completion 
before I was appointed Demographic Adviser to the Colonial Office, that 
I did not use any material that is not accessible to other students, and 
that I am alone responsible for the contents. 

R. R. KUCZYRSKI 

LONDON 

December 1946 
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FIRST PART 

WEST AFRICA 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

I. Census-tasing 

Fkom 1871 011 ,^ censuses covering th.e wiiole or part of the territory 
were taken every ten years up to 1931 in the Gambia, in Lagos, and in the 
Colony of Sierra Leone. In the Gold Coast, a partial census was taken 
in 1891, and thereafter every ten years up to 1931 ; in some districts of 
Nigeria (outside Lagos) in 1911, 1921, and 1931. Finally, a census was 
taken in St. Mary’s Island (Gambia) in 1944. 

The censuses of 1891 and 1901 in the Gold Coast, the censuses of 1871 
and 1881 in Lagos, and the census of 1871 in >Sierra Leone were taken 
without special legal enactment. The censuses of 1871-1944 in the Gambia, 
the censuses of 1911 and 1921 in the Gold Coast, the censuses of 1891 
and 1901 in Lagos, and the censuses of 1881-1931 in Sierra Leone were 
authorized by Ordinances ad hoc. The census of 1931 in the Gold Coast, 
the census of 1911 in Southern Nigeria (including Lagos), and the censuses 
of 1921 and 1931 in Nigeria (including Lagos) were taken in accordance 
with general Census Ordinances.® 

With a few irrelevant exceptions, the censuses have all ascertained the 
da facto population and not the resident population. 

The total cost of the censuses taken in 1931 (including in some cases 
counts® and estimates) was about £10,000, or 8s. for each 1,000 inhabitants. 
The expenditure, of course, varied much. In the Colony of Sierra Leone, 
w'hore a complete census was taken, the cost per 1,000 inhabitants was 
£0. Is. Qd . ; in Nigeria, where the iropulation was mostly arrived at by 
estimates, it amounted to 5s. Id. 

II. Totai, Population 

Native Po2ndaiion: The population figures for the British Dependencies 
ill West Africa vary considerably regarding their quality. Censuses of 
natives were taken only in St. Mary’s Island, in urban areas of the Gold 
Coast and Togoland, in a few scattered areas of Nigeria, and in the Colony 
of Sierra Leone; they cover 4 per cent, of all natives. Counts were made 

' Por earlier 001181186,“) in St. Mary’s Island (Gambia), Lago!?, and the Colony of Sierra Loono see 
the respective chapters. 

“ Por the text of the Ordinances governing the 1931 and IQII censuses see the respective 
chapters; 

“A census is an enumeration made by entering the name and partionlars of each individual on 
a census form ; a count is an enumeration made either without any forms or with collective foi ins 
in wiiieh are entered particulars of groups (for example, the population of a village). 

B 
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in the Protectorate of the Gambia and in the rural districts of the Gold 
Coast ; they cover about 12 per cent, of all natives. For five-sixths of the 
total native population the figures are estimates, based in Nigeria on the 
tax rolls of adult males and in Sierra Leone on house-tax lists. While 
the whole of the Gambia and the Gold Coast and Togoland were covered 
by censuses or at least counts, such methods of obtaining population 
figures have so far been applied only to 3 per cent, of the natives of Nigeria 
and to 6 per cent, of the natives of Sierra Leone. But it is doubtlul 
whether the counts in the Gambia yielded more accurate returns than the 
estimates in Nigeria. 


Table 1. Native Population ascertained by Ce^isuses, Counts, and Estimates, 
British West Africa, 1931 


Dependencies 

Census 

Count 

Esimnte 

Total 

Gambia ..... 
Gold Coast and Togoland. 

Nigeria and Cameroons . 

Sierra Leone .... 

14,096 

383,471 

560,700 

98,907 

185,160 

2,770,915 

z 

19. 355.9119 
1,007,790 , 

199,240 

3.100,380 

19,922,729 

1,700,097 

Total ..... 

1,003,234 

2,902,005 

21,023,759 

25,049,058 


The total returned at the 1931 census in Nigeria (including the Came- 
roons) was 19,922,729. All one can safely say is that the population wa.s 
probably not under 18,500,000 and not over 22,000,000. The total returned 
at the 1931 census in SieiTa Leone was 1,760,697. The margin of error 
may be put here at ±200,000. For the Gambia the total was 199,246, and 
it may be assumed, I think, that it was actually not less than 1 80,000 and 
not more than 230,000. The most reliable figures are those for the Gold 
Coast (including Togoland). The population in 1931 was found to number 
3,160,386. It was probably between 2,950,000 and 3,400,000. ''Ifiie total 
native population in the four Dependencies in 1931 was probably nut less 
than 23,300,000 and probably not more than 27,400,000. 

Estimates for 1940 are 20,820,000 for Nigeria (including Cameroons), 
2,000,000 for Sierra Leone, 200,000 for the Gambia, and 3,960,000 for the 
Gold Coast (including Togoland). They would suggest a total increase of 
nearly 2,000,000 since 1931. The increase has probably been overstated 
for the Gold Coast (including Togeland) and Sierra Leone. Tiic total 
native population of the four Dependencies may be put for 1 940 betwe(ia 
24,500,000 and 29,000,000. 

Non-Native Population, Since censuses of non-natives have been taken 
in every Dependency our Imowledge of the number of Europeans and 
Asiatics, at least for census years, is more accurate than that of the 
number of natives. 

In 1871 the total number of Europeans in the British Dependencies in 
West Africa was about 300. It increased to 2,000 in 1901, 5,000 iji llUl, 
6,600 in 1921, and 8,000 in 1931. At the outbreak of the Seconrl \\''orId 
War it was apparently about 12, OOOf ' 

Iii some Dependencies the nuihber of Europeans has fluctuated very 
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much. It declined between 1921 and 1931 in the Gambia^ from 260 to 
217, and in Sierra Leone from 1,042 to 651. In the Gold Coast and Togo- 
land it, increased during the same period from 1,903 to 2,428. Taking 
these three Dependencies together the number of Europeans appears to 
have been practically the same in 1921 (3,206) and 1931 (3,296). In 
Nigeria and the Cameroons it increased from 3,325 in 1921 to about 4,640 
in 1931 ; it exceeded 7,000 in 1938. 

The numbers of Asiatics have been much smaller still. There were less 
than 500 in 1911, 1,000 in 1921, and 2,400 in 1931. In 1939 the number 
was about 3,000. 

In 1931 the number of Asiatics was given as 57 in the Gambia, 630 in 
the Gold Coast and Togoland, 490 in Nigeria and the Camerooirs, and 
1,216 in Sierra Leone. Of these 2,393 Asiatics all but ISl were Syrians. 

Thus, the proportion of non-natives has been negligible all the time. 
In 1939 it constituted only about 0*6 per 1,000. 

Population density does not differ very much in the four Dependencies. 
There are about 40 inhabitants to the square mile in the Gold Coast 
(including Togoland), about 50 in the Gambia, about 55 in Nigeria (in- 
cluding Cameroons), and about 70 in Sierra Leone. Sparsely settled areas 
are not conspicuous. In the Southern Province of the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast there are only about 8 inhabitants to the square mile. 

III. Composition op Native Population 

Figures concerning the total number of males and females in 1931 have 
been published for each Dependency. The ratio of females to 100 males 
was stated to be 108 in Nigeria and Sierra Leone, 96 m the Gold Coast, 
and 90 in the Gambia. But all data except possibly those for the Gold 
Coast are quite uncertain. 

Data concerning the number of boys, girls, men, and women in 1931 
have been published for each Dependency. But even where the natives 
were actually counted, the distinction between children and adults was 
made by many enumerators in a more or less arbitrary manner. Even 
for the Gold Coast the figures are, therefore, not conclusive. 

Data concerning the conjugal condition in 1931 have been published 
only for St, Mary’s Island (Gambia) and a few selected districts of Northern 
Nigeria. Our knowledge in this field, therefore, is practically nil for British 
West Africa. 

IV. Composition op Non-Native Population 

The census statistics for the Gambia do not distinguish between nati vcs 
and non-natives. For the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone the non- 
native population is shown by race, nationality, sex, and age, in Nigeria 
and Sierra Leone also by birthjilace, in the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone 
also by conjugal condition. 

The figures for the Gambia refer only to St. Mary’s Island. The census statistics do not men- 
tion any non-natives in the Protectorate, although some Europeans and some iSyj iaiiH uoro, living 
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Tablk 2. Euro'pmn Population by Nationality, British, ]]'csl AJrica, 1931 


Dependencies 

British 

French 

German 

Other 

Total 


S8 

89 

] 

27 

2171 

Gold Coast and Togoland . 

1,843 

167 

86 

342 

2,428 

Nigeria and Camoroons® 

4,167 

148 

264 

373 

4,952 

Sierra Leone . . . . • 

436 

87 

21 

108 

. 651 

Total ...... 

6,533 

481 

372 

850 

8,248 


^ Including 12 not stated. 

“ Including 312 non-natives enumerated on ships in Lngos harbour. 


Table 3. N on- African PopuUlion by Sex, HritiAi, Wef<t Africa, 1931' 



1 Europeans 

I Asiatks 


Gold Coast 

Nigeria 


Gold Coast 

Nigeria 



and 

and 


and 

and 

Sierra 

Se.v 

Togoland 

Cameroons 

Leone 

Togoland 

Cameroons 

Leonti 

Males . 

1,986 

4,028 

481 

449 

348 

886 

Females 
Foinales to 

443 

924 

170 

181 

1-12 

330 

100 males. 

22 

23 

35 

40 

41 

37 


' No flgnre.s are nvailablo for tho Gambia. 


Table 4. European Officials, British West Africa, 31 December 
1903-38^ 



Table 5. European Ojfioials by Sex and Aye, British IlV',s7 Africa. 
1930-38' 



Birthplace. Of th.Q QIA Europeans eminierated in 1931 in Sierra Lchine 
only 10 were born there; of the 1,216 Asiatics, hoivevev, 233. Of t,lio 
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5,442 non-natives enumerated in Nigeria’- only 100 were born there ; they 
were, no doubt, mostly Asiatics. 

The jiroportion of Europeans in the fom- Dependencies born in West 
Africa may be estimated for 1931 at about 1 per cent. 

Nationality. Of the 8,248 Emopeans enumerated in 1931, 6,533 or 
79 per cent, were British, and 1,703 or 21 per cent, foreigners. 

Sex. Among the Euroj^eans enumerated m 1931 in the Gold Coast and 
Togoland, Nigeria and the Cameroons, and Sierra Leone, the ratio of 
females to 100 males was only 24. Among the Asiatics it was 39. 

Age. The number of European children was only 10 in the Gold Coast, 
40 in Nigeria and the Cameroons, and 17 in Sierra Leone. But there were 
128 Asiatic children in the Gold Coast, 69 in Nigeria and the Cameroons, 
and 308 in Sierra Leone. 

Conjugal Condition. Of the male adult non-natives enumerated in the 
Gold Coast (including Togoland) and Sierra Leone 51 per cent, were 
bachelors, 47 per cent, husbands, and 2 per cent, widowers and divorced. 
Of the female adult non-natives 21 per cent, were spinsters, 75 per cent, 
wives, and 4 per cent, widows and divorced. The ratio of wives to 100 
husbands was only 41. 

European Officials. Officials in the first tluee decades of this century 
constituted about one-half of the European population. After the re- 
trenchment of the staffs in 1930-2 the proportion dropped to about 30 
per cent. Figures concerning the distribution by quinquennial age groups 
have been published from 1930 on ; the results are summarized in Table 5. 

V. Bieth and Death Registeation 

The Birth and Death Registration Ordinances enacted in the West 
African Dependencies provide compulsory registration of non-native births 
and deaths^. Compulsory registration of native births and deaths was 
introduced in the Colony of Sierra Leone in 1801, m the Colony of the 
Gambia in 1845, in Lagos in 1892, in a few other townsMps in Nigeria in 
1926, and in selected towns of the Gold Coast in 1912. The area covered by 
comjralsory registration has changed considerably in the course of time. 

The 1801 Act of Sierra Leone appHed to the whole Colony which tlien 
consisted of Freetown and Granvfile Town. But when, from 1808 on, great 
numbers of slaves captured at sea were imported and other villages were 
founded, registration was not extended to these new localities. This wa.s 
done by an Act of 1832, but compulsory registration outside Freetown 
remained a dead letter and was abolished in 1906. It was reintroduced 
ill 1913, and was extended in 1935 to nineteen health areas of the Pro- 
tectorate, but this extension was repealed in 1942. To-day compulsory 
registration applies to births and deaths in the Colony only. It covers 
about 6 per cent, of the total population of Sierra Leone. 

In the Gambia compulsory registration applied at first (1845) only to 
St. Mary’s Island, was extended in the 1850s and 1860s to MaeCarthy’s 

^ luoluding 312 enumerated on ships in Lagoa harbour. 

It was abolished, ho-wever, in 1942 in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone. 
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Island Ceded Mile, and British Kombo, but was again confined in 1916 
to St. Mary’s Island. It covers about 7 per cent, of the total population of 

^^^IifSSa compulsory registration applied at first (1892) only to the 
Town and Island of Lagos, but was extended in 1901 to the mainland 
iiortion of Lagos, and in 1908 to four neighbouring towns in which, how- 
ever it was not enforced. Broni 1926 on it has been established in a few 
townships outside Lagos Township. As regards non-native l)irth.s and 
deaths registration is compulsory everywhere. Compulsory registration 
covers about 1 per cent, of the total population of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons. 

In the Gold Coast compulsory registration was introduced in 1912 in 
16 selected towns. By 1942 it was established in 41 towns (though 
statistics have been i)ublished only for 35 towns). For non-native births 
and deaths registration is compulsory everywhere. Compulsory registra- 
tion covers about 9 per cent, of the total population of the Gold Coast 
and Togoland. 

The Ordinance for the Gold Coast resembles in many respects the 
Ordinance for Nigeria, but the Ordinances for the Gambia and for Sierra 
Leone differ widely from those of the two larger Dependencies. 

Notice of a birth has to be given to the Registrar in the Gambia by 

(1) the father, (2) the mother, (3) the occupier of the house in which the 
birth occurred; in the Gold Coast and in Nigeria by (1) the parent, (2) 
the person having charge of the child, and (3) the occupier of the house in 
which the birth occurred; in Sierra Leone by (1) the father and mother, 

(2) the occupier of the house in which the birth occurred, each person 
present at the birth, and the person having charge of the child. 

The notification has to be made in the Gambia and in Sierra Leone 
within 14 days,^ in the Gold Coast and in Nigeria within 21 days. 

The birth registration forms in each Dependency call for date of birth, 
name and sox of child, names of parents, occupation of father, date of 
registration. The forms in all .Dependencies except the Gambia ask in 
addition for the place of birth ; the forms in the Gambia wliether White, 
Black, or Mulatto ; the forms in the Gold Coast for nationality of parents 
and religion of father; the forms for natives in Nigeria for the tribe of 
the parents and the age of the mother; the forms for non-natives in 
Nigeria for tlie nationality of the jjarents and the addres.s of the hither; 
the forms in Sierra Leone for tlie race of the parents. 

Notice of a death has to be given to the Registrar in the Gambia by 
(1) the occupier of the house in which the death occurred, (2) the nearest 
neighbour of the deceased ; in the Gold Coast and Nigeria by (1) the rela- 
tives of the deceased present at the death or in attendance during the 
last illness of the deceased, (2) every person present at the death, (3) tlie 
occupier of the house in which the death occurred, (4) the person causing 
the body of the deceased to be buried; in Sierra Leone by (1) the nearest 
relatives of the deceased present at the death or in attendance during the 

^Tn the Gambia by the mother or the occupier of the house within one calendar month. 
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last illness of tlie deceased, (2) every otlier relative of the deceased dwelling 
or being in the same distriet as the deceased, (3) each person present at 
the death and the occupier of the house in which the death took place, 
(4) each inmate of such house and the person causing the body to be 
buried. 

The notification has to be made in the Gambia within 14 days, in the 
Gold' Coast within 24 hours, in Nigeria within 48 hours, in Sieri’a Leone 
within 3 days. 

The death registration forms in each Dependency call for date of death, 
name, sex, age, occupation, cause of death, duration of iUness, date of 
registration. The forms in aU Dependencies except the Gambia ask in 
addition for the place of burial ; the forms in Nigeria and Sierra Leone 
for name of certifying medical practitioner (if any) and place of death ; 
the forms in the Gambia whether White, Black, or Mulatto ; the forms 
in the Gold Coast for nationality and tribe, address, religion, residence at 
death, period of continuous residence in registration area, last place of 
residence before arrival in registration area; the forms for natives m 
Nigeria for nationahty or tribe, place of birth, usual place of residence, 
period of continuous residence in registration area, last place of residence 
before arrival in registration area; the forms for non-natives in Nigeria 
for place of death, nationahty, abode ; the forms in Sierra Leone for abode. 

The maximum penalty for failing to register a birth or death is : 

£20 in the Gold Coast, 

£5 in the Gambia and Sierra Leone, ^ 

£2 in Nigeria. 

Registration of a birth or death, if effected in due time, is free of charge 
in each Dependency. 

Registration of European births and deaths has probably been fairly 
complete in each Dependency during the last two decades. As regards 
Asiatics, there is little evidence to show to what extent registration has 
been enforced. Registration of native births is apparently more or less 
incomirlete everywhere, though the ijosition has improved somewhat in 
recent times. Registration of native deaths, on the whole, is more satis- 
factory, but is still quite defective in a considerable number of registration 
districts. The Principal Registrar of the Gold Coast said in his most 
recent report: ‘Birth and death registration are still in their infancy in 
the Gold Coast . . . .’ In the other Dependencies shey are still embryos. 

I have dealt so far only with registration imposed by the British 
Administration. Attempts to compile current birth and death records 
through Native Authorities were made in the Gambia and in Nigeria. 
In 1907 the Chiefs and Headmen in the Protectorate of the Gambia were 
given books in which they were to enter all buths and deaths that occurred. 
Iir the first year the records covered apparently the whole Protectorate, 
but in 1908 and 1909 only three of the five Provinces were included, and 
in 1910 only two. There is no evidence that the experiment was carried 

* In Sierra Leone only the parent neglecting to register a child and the nearest relatives 
neglecting to register a death are liable to a penalty. 
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on after 1910. In Northern Nigeria registration was introduced in a few 
places by Native Authorities in the first quarter of this century. From 
1925 to 1930 efforts were made to expand registration over large parts of 
Northern Nigeria, and to establish it also in some places in Southern 
Nigeria. Statistics prepared in 1931-2 for Northern Nigeria suggest that 
while many records were quite inadequate, registration was by no means 
a failure everywhere. Unfortunately the administration lost interest in 
these activities of the Native Authorities, and has not published any 
more recent data. 

Finaffy, Native Authority Ordinances enacted in some Dependencies 
have granted to such authorities the power to prescribe Uio reporting of 
births and deaths occurring within their jurisdiction. But only a few 
Orders have been issued, and no figures whatever have been ]iubli.Hhcd. 

Attempts to supplement the scanty registration returns by dcmogi'a.f)luc 
surveys have been made in the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and tSierra Leone. 
These consisted mainly in asking a small number of women how many 
children they had borne, and how many of these children had died. A 
more elaborate ‘Medical Census’ was taken in 1930-2 in Nigeria, but it 
covered only 1 per 1,000 of the population. 

VI. Native Fertility, Mortality, ard PoruLATiOKf Growth, 

Fertility. The figures of registered births indicate that fertility is fairly 
high in urban areas of the Gold Coast, but not so in the few towns of the 
other Dependencies for which data are available. The sample surveys 
(which include rural districts) suggest that in the first quarter of this 
century fertility was moderately high in the Gold Coast, but low in 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone. Venereal diseases are apparently less common 
in the Gold Coast. However, the available data on fertility and on the 
incidence of venereal diseases are so scanty and so uncertain that it is 
impossible to draw any final conclusions. It should be borne in mind, 
moreover, that nothing is known concerning fertility in rural areas for 
the last two decades. But in view of the nume.rous reports of Medical 
Officers that according to their (of course very limited) observations 
syphilis is a frequent cause of still-birth, and gonorrhoea a frequent cause 
of sterility, and that the space between two children is rarely less tlian 
two or three years, there would, I thank, be no justification for assuming 
that fertility of native women is higher than it was in England 60 jmars 
ago, and it may well be lower. 

General Mortaliiy: Data concerning mortality arc more scanty still tiiaii 
those concerning fertility, as the sample surveys covered births and cliild 
deaths but did not inquire into the mortality of adults. On tlic other 
hand, death registration, as arule, is more complete than birtli regi.stratiou. 
The available figures, it seems to me,‘ permit the drawing of the follov-ing 
tentative conclusions. In Bathurst (Gambia) mortality has never been 
excessive since the influenza epidemic of 1918, but has been liigh all the 
time. In the urban areas of the Gold Coast mortality of the ro.sident 
population is not high, but is appalling among the numerous natives v'ho 
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come to work in tlie towns. In Lagos mortality has been considerably 
less in the last 30 years than in the first 40 years of British occupation ; 
plague^ it is true, in the 1920s proved at least as disastrous as smallpox 
in the earlier period, but since 1928 mortality, as a whole, has been fairly 
low. In Freetown mortality has likewise declined but is apparently still 
high. 

It might have been expected, perhaps, that mortality of natives would 
be lower in towns founded by Europeans, and the fight against tropical 
diseases was in fact carried on there more intensely than in purely native 
towns. But, on the other hand, Europeans, unlike natives, often selected 
particularly unsuitable locations for settlements, and after having dis- 
covered their mistake were afraid of the financial sacrifices involved in 
either improving effectively the sanitary conditions or moving the settle- 
ments to more healthy places. Bathurst and Freetown ai'e outstanding 
examples. Five years after the foundation of Bathurst (1816) Major 
William Gray pointed out that it might ‘be impossible to remedy the 
present evil in any other way than raising the level of the surface, a work 
that would be attended with considerable expense and difficulty’. After 
another five years the Oommissioners of Inquiry into the State of Sierra 
Leone said: 

Attempte have been made, by drainage, to overcome this evil in the immediate 
vioinitj' of the town, but the means hitherto employed have proved totally inade- 
quate ; and it is greatly to be feared that any effectual corrective must be attended 
with much labour and great expense. ... It is therefore a subject of regret that 
Barra Point had not in the first instance been selected for the settlement, instead 
of St. Mary’s. The advantage which the latter place pos.sesses as a roadstead is by 
no means sufficient to compensate for its disadvantages in other respects, or for the 
poverty of the soil and badness of the water. 

More than a century later the Medical Reports for the Gambia still 
said : 

1035. Until Bathurst is raised to allow of adequate free drainage health con- 
ditions can never bo good. It is useless to complete cures and return patients to an 
envu'onnient which means almost certainly a recurrence of their disease. 

1937. No sanitary regime, no matter how well supervised, can hope to oliminato 
mosquito borne diseases till such time as proper drainage of the town can be pro- 
vided and this cannot be done till the centre of the township is raised to a higher 
level than its periphery. * 

In rural districts mortality probably at first decreased after the estab- 
lishment of British administration, owing to the abolition of slave-raids 
and intertribal wans. Some diseases which were imported by Europeans 
or which .spread over wdder areas as a consequence, of the opening up of 
communications, the greater security in travelling, and the creation of 
new labour markets retarded progress, but the expansion of medical and 
sanitary services in the decade preceding the First World War rightly 
rai.sod liopes that in the course of another generation mortality would be 
considerably reduced. That these expectations were not fulfilled was, I 
tliiulc, due mainly to the fact that the medical and sanitary staffs- Avero 
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depleted during the First World War and have not been adequately 
replenished and supplemented since. During the war hardly more than 
the most urgent routine work was performed, and the fight against the 
spread of smallpox and sleeping-sickness had to be abandoned. Half a 
million people may have died from influenza in the autumn of 1918 
without medical attendance. After the war financial considerations and 
the difficulties of securing adequate personnel prevented any progre8.s. 
In 1924, when plague raged in Lagos and the most severe epidemics of 
cerebrospinal meningitis and relapsing fever killed hundreds of thousands 
of natives, 34 of the 92 posts for Medical Officers in Nigeria were vacant, 
and econojny was apparently stricter still in sanitary matters. The 
position improved somewhat in the latter half of the 192()a, but a new 
setback occurred during the economic crisis, and at the outbreak of the 
Second World War the ratio of Medical Officers to the population was 
rather smaller than 25 years earlier. Tliis war brought again a reduction 
in the medical and sanitary staffs. 

In order rightly to appraise the situation it must be realized that the 
number of Medical and Sanitary Officers should have increased oousidor- 
ahly in order to prove as effective as 30 years ago. The development of 
mining and other labour centres, where an ever-increasing number of 
ill-nourished natives are exjjosed to infection and to physical exhaustion, 
made it necessary to concentrate the staff at such places. Even if it had 
been possible to maintain the same number of Medical Officers in the 
other districts, they could not have coped with the ever-mounting 
difficulties caused by returning labourers who spread diseases in their 
home villages. Greater mobility necessitates, for example, more vaccina- 
tions against smallpox. With a sedentary population vaccination of one- 
quarter of the people may prove of very great benefit ; among a mobile 
population smallpox may w'ork havoc even if one-half are vaccinated. 
A knowledge of all important sleeping-sickness foci is much more impera- 
tive to-day than it Avas a generation ago. Yet, OAving to tlie lack of medical 
staff, our knoAvledge of the spread of sleejjing-sickness and other diseases, 
such as leprosy, is infinitesimal in British West Africa. The exjjenditure 
on medical services varies considerably in the Amrious Dependencies. It 
is, for example, 5d. per head per year in Nigeria (A?hich comprises more 
than three-quarters of all natives of British West Africa), and it amount.s 
to about 2«. per head in the Gold Coast. Medical and sanitary care in 
some urban areas of the Gold Coast is fairly advanced, but in the rest of 
the country conditions are probably not better than in Nigeria, and the 
ignorance of the spread of, say, sleeping-sickness and lepro.sy is rather 
greater in the Gold Coast.^ Even serious epidemics occurring here not 

* The Medical Report for 1931-2 stated concerning sleoping-8icknes.s ; ‘There is no evidfmeo that 
the hicidence oC the disease or the severity of the type jnstify the diversion of funds utilised at the 
lucmont for the control of mnkria, yellow fever, hseasos of the alimentary tract, and bo on.' It 
m ay eeani amazing that as recently as 1932 there was no evidence of tlie high incidonno of sleepiug- 
siokneas in the Gold Coast, But as the Parliamentary XJnder-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Onn<iby-Gore rightly said: ‘More stalistioal ovidenco regarding the incidence of various discuKea 
and tli6ir relative importance in the life of peoples is urgently required. Without such data it is 
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far from the places where the Medical Officers ai’e stationed escape their 
notice.^ 

It is, very difficult, therefore, to say anything definite about the trend 
of mortality. The opinion of Medical Officers concerning the state of 
health and the incidence of diseases in the various Dependencies has 
become more unfavourable in the course of time. But this is no con- 
clusive proof that morbidity and mortality have increased. Formerly 
most Medical Officers thought that, apart from periods of famines or 
acute food-shortage, the natives were on the whole adequately fed. To- 
day there is a consensus of opinion that the vast majority of natives are 
ill-nourished. It is quite possible that malnutrition has increased in the 
course of time. But the main cause of the change of opinion probably is 
that in recent years Medical Officers have paid more attention to dietetic 
questions. Formerly natives were believed to be practically immune 
against yellow fever. This belief has been shattered, but the number of 
authentic cases of this disease being contracted by natives in British West 
Africa is so small that the menace may be slighter than is now assumed. 
The Medical Report of the Gold Coast for 1930-1 still said ; ‘Judging from 
the incidence and death-rates during the past few years, trypanosomiasis 
would not appear to give cause for any anxiety in the Gold Coast.’ The 
report for 1932-3 stated that ‘a rapid increase which has taken place in 
the number of cases of Sleeping Sickness seen in the Northern Territories 
and Ashanti is causing anxiety’. New important foci were discovered in 
subsequent years. It may well be that part of the enormous increase in the 
number of cases ascertained was genuine. ‘When the wholesale clearance 
of forest for cocoa and food farms is realised, it will be readily appreciated 
that conditions are becoming rapidly more favourable for the breeding of 
the fly vector.’ But there cannot be any doubt that the rise was largely 
due to the more intense search for cases on the part of Medical Officers and 
to the growing inclination of infected natives to consult European doctors. 

The following are a few quite tentative conclusions concerning the 
trend of the incidence of some important diseases. 

Malaria, though not very frequently a direct cause of death, continues 
to be the most important general factor adversely affecting the health 
of natives in all British West African Dependencies. It is probably as 
common to-day as in former times.* 

Smallpox has caused great ravages in the Gambia and in Nigeria, while 
there is no evidence that in the Gold Coast or Sierra Leone it has claimed 
an excessive number of victims at any time. The incidence is smaller 
to-day tlian in former times both in the Gold Coast and in Southern 

very diflicult for those responsible for the direction of medical etfoi't to make the be.st use of the 
.staff and fiinda at their dispoa.al.’ (Report on His Visit to West Africn durhiji the Year 1926, p. 71.) 

^ IS veu if Medical Officers are on the spot, their e.stinmte3 of the numl)er.s of oases and deaths are 
frequently wide of the mark. More often still their statements are so vague tliat it is absolutely 
impossible to form an opinion on the .seriousness of the epidemio. Thus, the Medical Report of 1937 
for tlia Gambia said regarding smallpox: ‘An outbreak, involving priietically the whole of the Pro- 
tectorate, occurred during March to June. Totals of oases and deaths are not available owing to the 
wide spread nature of the epidemic.’ 
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number of people died from influenza in 1918. In tlie following year Sir 
F. Lugard estimated the population of Northern Nigeria at 9 millions as 
in 1900. After another six years he said that ‘there seems to be little 
doubt that since the partition of Tropical Africa between the European 
Powers the native populations in most territories have not increased and. 
have probably decreased’.^ 

A knowledge of the causes which have led to a decrease in the population is of 
srich great importance that local administrators should bo invited to record their 
views and any statistics at their disposal on the following points, inter alia : 

{«) Roes the employment of natives on wage-lahour detachod from thoir com- 
munity tend to increase mortality ? If so, is this due to ehango of climate and 
nnaccu.stomed food or to tho spread of new diseases (tuberculosis, venereal, &<i.) or 
to unaccustomed license (whether sexual or in tho consumption of alcoliol or otlior- 
wise), d.ue to tho absence of tribal restraints? 

(6) If wage-labour is considered to be a contributory cause, Ls tho demand mtulo 
upon tho ]H'osent generation too groat ? In other words, does material dovelopmont 
outrun the capacity of a primitive x’eoplo to meet tho strain, and how bo.st can 
a solution bo found ? 

(c) What other causes, apart from w'ago -labour, contribute to a docreaso of 
population — such as infant mortality, lack of interesst in life, freedom of inter- 
communication and consoquont spread of disease, insufficient land, rologntion to 
reserves, &o. ?*^ 

He gave as his own opinion : 

The astonishing lack of inhabitants, though tho races of Africa are yirile and 
prolific, has been due in the jmst to intertribal warfare, slave-raiding, and tlio 
ravages of unchecked opidemies — esi'ieoially sleejiing-sickness and smallpox, — in 
more recent times to the in'evalcnoo of venereal disease, with its attendant infant 
mortality, and to the dissemination of diseases bj' freedom of communications.^ 

As regards Britisli West Africa it should be realized first of all that it 
is muoli more densely popnlated than the West African countries under 
the administration of other Euroxiean PoAvers. The number of inhabitants 
Xier square mile in British West Africa is about 50 as comiiured wiib about 
7 in French and in Portuguese West Africa, and about 11 in Belgian W'est 
Africa, British West Africa, which covers one-tenth of the area of W^ost 
Africa, comprises two-fifths of its population. There is not the least doubt 
that many territories in West Africa bad a laj^'cr population before the 
advent of European slave-traders than they have now, but it is douht- 
ful whether British West Africa as asAvliolo had at any time many more 
than 50 inhabitants per square mile. The |) 0 ]:mlation ]jrobably remained 

^ hugaicl, ‘Jiconomu-. Dcvcloiimont of Mandated 'i'm'itoi'iea in its Relation to the Well- 
Being of the Natives’, p. 194. 

“ Ibid., pp. 19(i-7. It is intcrewting to note that exactly 100 years earlier tlic geogi'aplier , lames 
Maoqueen wrote- with regard to Sierra hcoiic and Jamaica: ‘The. ciinae, 1 believe, wllieli Deeasions 
the cleorcaso in both, ia the same in every country, as it has lieeii the Hainn in every age. In settling 
and eoiitrotling the, savage or fierce barbarian, under the sway of eiviiizwl life ami maimers, under 
whatever iiiinvo the power which ia to eifcct it is applied, the change will produre, for a consider- 
able time, a deerease of the species. To them every yoke is slavery. Jteprived of hisimOiivd lilierty, 
the savage and barbarian sink into a state of torpor, indolenee and decay, and generations eiapHO 
before their progeny, at first but feeble and few, bceome initiated into the manners of civilized life, 
get accustomed ovimirod to its labours and its industry, and beeonie invigorated with that life and 
activity, which knowledge and civilization bestow.’ (Colonial Oontruversu, \'i. 'iVo.) 

: ^ hugard. The Diial Mandate in Sritisli Tropir<il Africa, -p. Q6. 
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stationary duiing the first quarter of this century, but ai^parently increased 
somewhat in the course of the following 15 years. As regards the various 
Depen4encies I have come to the following tentative conclusions ; 

For the Gambia there is no evidence that the population increased 
either before or after 1920. 

For the Gold Coast and Togoland it is doubtful whether the population 
increased up to 1920, but it certainly has risen considerably thereafter, 
owing in part to natural increase, and in part to immigration. 

The early population estimates for Northern Nigeria were grossly 
exaggerated. I doubt whether the population decreased very much in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. It probably did not increase 
in the first 25 years of British administration. From 1926 to 1940 it 
apparently grew somewhat, but it seems unlikely that the increase ex- 
ceeded 10 per cent. In Sorrtheni Nigeria, Avith about 100 inhabitants per 
square mile, the population aptparently increased considerably through 
immigration in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and it is now 
probably a little larger than at the beginning of this centiiry. 

In the Colony of Sierra Leone the population has increased through 
immigration. As regards the Protectorate any statement referring to the 
times prior to 1920 Avould be mere guessing. Since then the population 
of the Northern Provinces has apparently grown through natural increase, 
but the scanty available data do not suggest that the same has occurred 
in the Southern Provinces. 

VII. Mortality op Ettropbans 

In his first report on Northern Nigeria (1901) Sir F. Lugard said: 
‘Among the flood of literature which has lately been poured out on tropical 
diseases, the diseases of the natives seem to have been lost sight of. ’ 
This certainly is no longer true to-day. But all througli the nineteenth 
century British literature on tropical diseases in West Africa focused on 
this territory as the White Man’s Grave. Reports on Euro]Aean deaths 
were ‘news ’ and often wrong news.^ The actual number of deaths was of 
course always very small because the number of Avhites in British West 
Africa was always small, but the proportion of deaths was often excessive. 
The mortality of the ‘Trooj)s stationed at the different Settlements uj)on 
the West Coast of Africa’ from 2iJ June 1810 to the end of 1825 wa.s 
recorded as follows (see overleaf) 

The figures reveal an appalling mortality among European troops, 
though owing to the loss of records the data were incomplete. Mortality 
among civilians was lower, but all through the nineteenth century there 
occurred epidemics which in one or another Dependency carried off one- 
quarter or more of those who were not on leave. A yearly death-rate of 

‘ Tlie earliest example is possibly the following paragraph which appeared in T/ic Times'. ‘Sir 
J — H — y stated, that in the spring of the year 1788 he had been at Sierra Leniio, where he h.id 
touched in an Kast-lndia ship, and found the insalubrity of tho climate siudi, that of one thousand 

seven hundred persons who had been there in the preceding year, only one remained ’ (Quoted 

iromlioarc, Jilcmoirs of QmnvUle Sharp, 

^ Seo Pampers relating to Sierra Leom 1830, 90-3. 
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Non-Gommissioned O^icBrs, Drummers, mwl Privates 


Year 

Officers 

Europeans 

Africans 

Joined, 

Total 

number 

Deaths 

Joined 
during 
the year 

Total 

number 

Deaths 

Number 

Deaths 

the year 

1810 

28 

1 

149 

667 

77 

— 

— 


1811 

32 

2 

36 

608 

138 

■ 


— 

1812 

34 

3 

741 

911 

330 

— 

90 

— 

1813 

31 

3 

23 

324 

61 

238 

789 

29 

1814 

30 

4 

141 

417 

79 

216 

850 

50 

1816 

43 

4 

103 

600 

85 

71 

568 

9 

1816 

45 

4 

8 

497 

114 

394 

566 

20 

1817 

23 

3 

3 

130 

G1 

8 

337 

10 

1818 

20 

2 

14 

81 

38 

— 

312 

7 

1819 

29 

1 

6 

— 

5 

362 

351 

6 

1820 

25 

5 

— 

20 

— 

84 

341) 

10 

1821 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

333 

9 

1822 

38 

4 

— 

— 

— 

296 

671 

16 

1823 

39 

10 

39 

39 

— 

248 

695 

40 

1824 

41 

26 

283 

346 

303 

256 

496 

33 

1825 

61 

17 

1,164 

1,193 

621 

196 

482 
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10 per cent, was not unusual, and a death-rate of 5 per cent, was considered 
favourable, although nearly all residents were between the ages of 18 and 
60. The high mortality Avas generally attributed to unhealthy climate 
and to intemperance. But this explanation is quite inadequate. Exces- 
sive drinking, no doubt, was one of the reasons why deaths were more 
frequent among soldiers, and a number of officials and merchants under- 
mined their strength by intemperance. But mortality was apparently not 
any lower among mis.sionaries than among the rest of the community. 
As regards climate the Medical Report of the Gold Coast for 1917 said: 

A study of tho Gold Coast Annual Medical and Sanitary Reports issued diu'ing 
tho last years of the pre-mosquito period indicate that the belief was gonorally liold 
that tho health of the population was largely dependent upon tlie meteorological 
conditions. . . . 

It is not surprishig, therefore, to find that sinco tho disoaso.-; that wcro so often 
fatal wore believed to bo duo to climatic conditions it became customary to clescribo 
the climate as unliealtlw, nor, as it is little more than 20 years .since tho discovery 
that many of tho diseases formerly believed to ho climatio wore insect-borne, is it 
to bo wondered at that tho climate is so spoken of by tho laity of tliis day.‘ 

It should be noted, however, that the laity wms not the only one to 
commit tills error. Official reports ffiom Sierra Leone in 1927, ii,s 40 yeui s 
earlier, distinguished between ‘climatic’ and other deaths. 

The exces.sive mortality of Europeans in the nineteenth century was, 
I think, mainly due to inadequate knowledge of how to prevent and bow' 
to cure tropical diseases, but an important contributing factor was tlic 
choice of entirely unsuitable locations for European settlements mentioned 
above. Dr. Hemy Strachan, Chief Medical Officer for Lugo.y, when asked 
in 1900 by the African Trade Section of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce to offer suggestions as to what action should he taken to improve, 
^ Gold Coast, Medioal arid SanifargJSe^ort for tie yeur'Ii>D, in). 11-12. 
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if possible, the living conditions of Europeans in British West Africa 
‘in order that the terrible amount of illness and death may be reduced’, 
submitted a paper in which he said : 

. . . the sites of the European towns ai-e, for the most part, far from being suitable 
for the erection of collections of dwellings. Speaking generally, they are to be found 
on a low-lying sea coast, and either on or near swamps, lagoons, or river estuaries. 

• The houses of Europeans are, as often as not, in close proximity to the native huts, 
or even actually among them .... 

No doubt the selection of these unsuitable sites for towns was forced on the 
pioneers of commerce by circumstances relating to trade and defence, some of which, 
owing to railways, and telegraph and telephone lines, have not all of their old im- 
portance ; but, as that acute observer, the late Miss Kingsley, points out hi one 
of her hooks on West Africa, when once the Englishman has planted himself, even 
if it be on the margin of some foetid swamp, nothing seems able to move him from 
the place, ^ oven, I may add, if there is a more suitable site within a reasonable 
distance. 

Be this as it may, the simplest and most rapid solution of most of the difficulties 
which now confront the sanitary reformer in many important African towns would 
bo the removal of the latter to new sites, where good water supply and proper 
drainage could tao secured, and where the soil could produce the fruit and ^’'egetables 
so necessary for health, and could sujjport a breed of cattle and sheep capable of 
yielding nourisliing meat. 

For of these three essentials of healthy living — ^jniro water, good drainage, and 
good food supply — the first two are absent from most Coast towns, while the third is, 
in many, a matter of expensive importation.^ 

But the time at wliich Dr. Strachan wrote this jDaper was the turning- 
point in European mortality, and this sudden change came quite unex- 
pectedly. The average death-rate of European officials in the Gold Coast 
in 1881-97 had been 76 per 1,000. That of non-officials had been appa- 
rently at least as high. In 1902 the death-rate of the whole European 
community was 31. In 1903 it dropped to 22. The Principal Medical 
Officer, who had considered the 1902 rate to be ‘very satisfactory’, Avas 
sceptical. He feared ‘it is too much to hope that such a very low death 
rate Avill be maintained in all future years’. But the rate dropped in 1904 
to 13, and never again reached the ‘very satisfactory’ leAml of 1902. 
There were, to be sure, still years in Avhioh tropical diseases claimed many 
victims. In 1910 the rate rose to 27, and of the 46 deaths that occurred 
15 were due to malaria, 10 to blackwater fever, and 10 to yellow fever. 
But from 1912 on the rate exceeded 13 only in the influenza year 1918 
when it jumped to nearly 31, and it has been below 10 in every year since 
1923. European mortality has likewise decreased enormously in the other 
Dependencies. 

There probably has never been in the history of mankind another case 
of such a gigantic reduction of mortality in so short a time. It has been 
generally attributed to sanitary measures against malaria and yellow 
fever, to improved methods of treatment of tropical diseases, and to 

^ It should, however, not be overlooked that the natives who died prematurely in these to\vii3 
were many times as numerous as the Europeans. They went to live there either because tliey wore 
forced to do so (the ‘Liberated Africans’) or in order to secure British protection and to gain a 
livelihood. . 

^ StTSichm, Paper on the Ueidlh Conditions of West Africa, 4. 

o 
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segregation of Eui'opean residential quarters. But tlie available data are 
far too scanty to permit a numerical appraisal of these and other factors 
which, no doubt, have contributed to the enormous change. As .regards, 
for example, mortality from malaria it is impossible to estimate even 
approximately to what extent it has been lowered by a reduction of the 
incidence of the disease, and how much by the reduction af the 
proportion of fatal cases. 

Considering, however, the qualitative improvements in medical care, 
it is probably safe to assume that mortality among Europeans lias de- 
creased more than has morbidity. The death-rate itself, low as it is com- 
pared with earlier rates and even with rates in Em-opean countries, should 
lie treated with caution. Most white residents in West Africa are peojile 
who were declared physically fit by a doctor before embarkation ; they 
belong to age groups with the lowest specific mortality rates ; they are 
in a better economic position than the bulk of their countrymen in Europe ; 
they frequently go on leave and recuperate their strength. 

Table 0 shows mortality of officials including deaths occurring on leave. 


Table 6. Dmihs and Death-rates of Non-Native Officials, 
British IF est Africa, 1903-38^ 



^ See Ife.'j; Africa, Vila! Statistics of Non-Native Officials 102 J, ji. I! ; p. 'i. DcathH «.'tiht(lo 
war unsHHlUcs in 1914-18 (18, 34, 4, 95, and 41 rc-speotively). 


CHAPTER 11 


SIERRA LEONEi 

I. Cbnstjs-takiitg 

The first census was taken in 1802.® It seems that the major part of the 
population was enumerated, but some figures were evidently obtained by 
estimate. On 9 March 1811 the following ‘Bill to estimate the population 
of this Colony ‘ was read and passed : 

Wliereas it is expedient, that a correct account should he taken of the Population 
of this Colony, all Householders, Lodgers, Tenants, and Inhabitants are hereby 
directed to give to the Officers who may bo Appointed to take the same, a true return 
(when called upon) of the number of Mon, Women and Children usually dwelling 
in their Houses, with all other particulars required by the said Officers. 

And any House Keeper, Lodger, Tenant, or Inhabitant, refusing to make such 
a return, or giving a false Account, shall bo liable to a fine not less than One shilling 
nor more than Six dollars, to be levied upon Conviction, before any two of His 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace.® 

It is doubtful, however, whether the census taken in April 1811 covered 
the whole Colony. Figures have been published only for the ‘ Houses and 
Population within the Walls of Sierra Leone and even these figures evi- 
dently exclude the ‘ Liberated Africans ’ (captured slaves). Another census, 
again confined to Freetown and excluding the Liberated Africans, was 
taken in March 1817.*' Censuses of the whole Colony were effected in 1818,® 

^ Sierra Leone consists of (1) the Peninsula of Sierra Leone, Tasso Island, Banana Islands, 
York Island, and the township of Bonthe in Shcrbro Island, administeredasatriotly Colony j (2) the 
rest of the Colony (Sherhro Island except Bonthe township, Turtle and Plantain Islands and other 
small islets, the Bake Loko, Mafoki, and part of the Bure Chiefdoms in the Northern Province, the 
Bnnipe, Kagboro-Bagru, llano Bagfu, Timdel, Bendu, Cha, Nonkoba Bulloni, Messi Krim, and 
part of the Mano Sa Krim Chiefdoms in the Southern Province, and a strip of land varying in 
depth from a quarter of a mile to one mile throughout the const line), administered as part of the 
Protectorate; and (il) the Protectorate. Por census purposes Sierra Leone is subdivided into two 
areas only, the first corresponding to (1) and the second to (2) and (3). Por the sako of con- 
venience the procedure of the census has been follow'ed here. 

“ See ‘The Colony of Sierra Leone, Return of Settlors, Europeans, and Resident Strangers, in the 
said Colony; taken by Order of the Governor and Council, the 29th March 1802’, Report, from 
Committee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1S04, p. 127. It is interesting to note that the 
‘Rules and Instructions from the Directors of thS Sierra Leone Company to the Superintendent 
and Council for the Settlement’ (reproduced in Evans, An Early Constitution of Sierra Leone, pp. 43- 
77), which were issued in 1791 or 1792, contained already the following Article (Evans, p. 73); 

‘The points on each of which we especially wish to have distinct intelligence, by the first regular 
communication, and on which you will not fail to write to us, are the following, and we bog you to 
quote each query on one side and to place your answer opposite it: 

‘10. What towns and what number of inhabitants in them or in villages are within our distviots, 
and what are their occupations and descriptions severally.’ 

® Sierra Leone, Aefs lSOO-37, pp. 104-5. 

^ See Report of Commissioners on Coast of Africa ISll, p. 8. 

“ Sec Missionary Register, Aug. 1817, p. 365. 

" The returns were published (1) in The Royal Gazette and Sierra Leone Advertiser, 27 Feh. 1819, 
p. 168; (2) in Missionary Register, Sept, 1819, p. 399, ‘with a few slight corrections’ ; (3) in Pour- 
teenth Report of Directors of African Institution Table facing p. 80 ; and (4) in Accounts relating 

to the Duties, &c., Papulation, &c., of Sierra Leone, 1825, pp. 13-15. (1), (3), and (4) are identical. 
In the Missionary Register (2) the figures entered for ‘Natives, Servants or Apprentices’ are those 
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1820', and 1822 ;2 none of these censuses Avere autliorized by special legis- 
lation, but the details published suggest that the enumerations were, on 
tlie Avhole, fairly complete. On 17 June 1824 the House of Oommons 
accepted a Resolution requesting that another conqn'ehcnsive census ))e 
taken in the Colony, but the Colonial Secretary of Sierra Lcouc rcjiliofl : 

The various duties which have occupied the attention of the Colon ia-l Clovoi'ninoiit,. 
from the commoneoraent of tire present year, and particularly hiuco tho arrival of 
his Excellency General Turner, have prevented a Census being taken, which, 
however, it is the Governor’s intention to have done inuvAediatoly on his return 
from tho Gold Coasb.^ 

No further steps Avere taken until, in 1826, tlie Commissioners of Inquiry 
came to the Colony. 

One of the first objects to which tho Conunissioner.s directed their attontiou on 
arriving at Sierra Leone, was, that of obtaining a correct census of tho actual 
population. With this view they addressed themselvos to Major General Turner, 
tho late governor, who, although he represented tho difflculties of the undertaking 
with tho inofficionb moans which he had at his disposal, readily engaged to make 
the endeavour. But unfortunately tho absence of the General in tho Sherbro, and 
his subsequent demise, retarded tho undertaking, which Avas liowevor commonood 
by Mr. K. Macaulay, miinediately upon his accession to tho temporary administra- 
tion of the government. 

In a letter accompanying this census, the colonial secretary expresses an opinion 
that tho document, although faithfully copied from the several Returns, was, in 
addition to its being incomplete, too incorrect in tho mimbers given to be relied 
upon.** In proof of this ho states, that in tho Return from Leopold, tho children 
at school, and in that from Freetown, tho liberated Africans employed in tluj public 
works, are omitted. In addition to this, ho doubts the probability of tho total 
number being correct, considering tho increase that is knoAvn to have boon made 
by the captured negi-oes brought to tho colony, as well as that supposed to have 
taken place in the population (particularly in tho class of strangers) sinco 1822, 
wlien ho thinks that tho census was more correctly taken than in 1826. 

If the cen.sns of 1820 ho so defective as the secretary seems to think, it is doubtful 
whether any of the jneceding ones can ho greatly relied upon ; there exist, howc\>'er, 
no other means of forming any estimate of the increase or decrease of the poiAulatuAii, 
and therefore it has been endeavoured to complete the census of 1 826 from other 
documents. 

Tho number of children at school in Leopold, and tho captured negroes onqiluyed 
in the works at FreotOAA'ii, have been added to tho otlaa- inhabitants at Uiesi' places. 

No statement having been received of the numbers at the village ol Hastings, 
those have been given from a Return furnished to tlie Commissionoi s by the super- 
iutendonb of that place. The numbers for WilbciTorce ami Bathurst wore also 

oiitcred in (1), (3), luid (4) fur ‘Captured Negro Korvants or Apprentieea’ and vice versa . Tlic alloca- 
tion in (1), (3), and (4) seems to mo to be eorroot. 

' The returns were published in (1) Oeneral Uennus, S July 1K20, (2) in Minsimmry Itiyinlvr, 
Sept. 1820, p. 381, and (3) in -/Iccoimfo, 1826, pp. Ki-lS. (1) and (3) are identical and contain many 
mistakes, both arithiuotioal ond as regards the elassilication of tho population. The rel urn.s as 
shown ill (2) seem to mo to be correct, 

^ The returns wore published in (1) ‘Census, I Jan. 1822’, Tha Royal Guzdle, lUAiig. 1.822, p, 126, 
and (2) in Account!, 1826, pp. 19-21. The statements are identical. 

“ Ibid., 1825, p. 41. 

t See also the following statement by the Colonial Secretary in tho annual lilun Book for 182.1, 
p, 142: ‘Population 1820. By the Census taken for tho Commissioners of ICmpiiry in April & 
May of this year, but which however I am convinced is so informal as not to ho at all depended 
upon, the iiopulation was as follows ... .’ 
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wanting, and have been supplied from the census of 1822, since which period they 
have probably not increased, for having both been long without superintendents, 
captured negroes have not latterly been sent to them.^ 

But at the same time ‘the necessity of adopting the most eifectual 
measures for the future control and instruction of the liberated Africans 
i.e. the numerous slaves captured at sea and settled in Sierra Leone, 
•gave a new impetus to regular census-taking. According to Instructions 
issued on 16 November 1826 by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury,^ quarterly accounts of Liberated Africans were to be made by 
the newly appointed General Superintendent of Liberated Africans. These 
Instructions were not carried out effectively,^ but a new effort which aimed 
at an enumeration not only of the Liberated Africans but also of the I'est 
of the population was made in 1831. In a Dispatch dated 30 July Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Findlay reported to Viscount Goderich, Principal Secretary 
of State for War and the Colonies: 

In order to give your LordshixJ a correct view of the actual Niimbcsrs and State 
of the Liberated African Poi>ulation settled in this Colony which could only bo 
partially convoyed in tho Returns suggested by the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury, I have caused a complete Census to be again taken of every 
Individual present on the 30th Ult“ within the several Districts under the Super- 
intendence of the Liberated African Department, and which I have now the honor 
of transmitting. Those Documents having been verified upon Oath by the different 
local Managers of the Liberated African Department will I trust satisfy your Lord- 
ship of their aeciiraoy. 

The taking of the Census of the entire Population of Freetown and which will 
be tho only correct one made since 1822, is now' m progress, and would have accom- 
panied this had the weather x^ermitted the Officers appointed to that Duty to have 
devoted to it their constant attention ; but by the next conveyance I hope to have 
it completed for transmission to your Lordship.® 

Three months later, on 3 November, he transmitted ‘a Copy of the Cen- 
sus of the Inhabitants of Freetown, taken during the last Quarter by 
Mess’’" McDonald and De Groft which they have sworn to as being correct 
according to the best of their knowledge and belief’.® 

In the meantime alarming reports about the kidnapping and re-enslave- 

’ Heport of the Comniiamners of Inquiry into the Stale of Sierra Leone, First Part, p, 20. 

” Dispatch from Earl Bathurst to Governor Major-General Sir Neil Campbell, 25 Nov. 182(1, 
Papers relating to Sierra Leone 1S30, p. 0. 

” See ibid., p. 10. • 

** Sot! ibid., x>p. 36, 37. See also dispatch from Secretary Sir George Murray to Lieutenant- 
Governor Major Pvicketts, 4 July 1829 (C.O. 268, vol. xxviii, pp. 273-5): 

'. . . 1 am surprised to find that for a long time past no quarterly Reports have been received of 
the State of the Liberated Africans — an omission which is so oxtraordinaiy that I can only account 
for it by supposing that Lieutenant Colonel Lnmlcy was, and that you are ignorant of the Instruc- 
tions which were given to Lieutenant Colonel Denham. 

M therefore transmit to you a copy of the Treasury letter of tho 16 November 1826 pointing out 
tlie nature of tho Quarterly Reports which as General Superintendent you consequently are hound 
to furnish .... 

‘The last (Juarterly Report from Lieutenant Colonel Denham being dated hi May 1827, it will 
be necessary that a ooluieoted Report should be transmitted to me without loss of time, for the 
purpose of being laid before Parliament early in the ensuing Session, of the subsequent transactions 
of tho Liberated African Department, down to the present time.’ 

” C.O. 2()7, vol. oxi. . 

“Ibid. . 
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ment of Liberated Africans had reached London, and on 18 .J aima, ry 1 8:i2 
Viscount Goderich wrote to Lieutenant-Governor Findlay : 

Another simple and effectual measure . . . would be, the holding of musters of all 
the liberated Africans in their different towns and villages, at stated intervals. 
Once for example in each quarter, or perhaps oven more frequently. This is a regula- 
tion which might bo establislied and enforced without any diiliculty, and ,\ou will 
immediately take the nece-ssary measures for carrying it into offect. 'riie result will, 
inevitably be, to furnish the Local Government with the moist early and authentic 
intelligence of any diminution in the number of the liberated Africans, wliieh may 
bo occasioned by the operations of the Slave Traders. 

An additional precaution of groat importance will bo found, in establisliing by 
law a complete Annual Census of all the Inliabitants of the Colony ; distinguishing 
of course the liberated Africans from other classes-^ 

Thereupon, at a Council held on 24 December 1882, tlie following Act 
was pas.sed 

WhBrBa.>3 it is expedient that a general census of the population of this colony 
should bo taken annually, and that the same should be done at fixed periods, and 
that the measuie should be established by law: 

I. Be it therefore enacted by his Excellency the Lieuteiiant-Govi'nior, by <ind 
with the advice and consent of the Council now assembled, and by tlm authority 
of the same it is hereby enacted, That all managers and supt'rintondouts of districts 
or parishes shall once in eacli and every year take an accurate estimate and account 
of the whole population contained in each district or parish under llieir charge, and 
according to the form contained in the Schedule (A.) hereunto annexed, ket'ping 
each district or parish distinct and separate ; and shall deliver or eau.se to he delivered 
into the secretary’s office all and every such estimate or estimates on or before the 
Thirty -first day of December in each and every year. 

II. And be it further enacted by the autliority aforesaid, That all such lunnager.s 
and superintendents do, within as short a period as po.ssihle after the passing of this 
Act, cause every house and hut within the district or districts under their charge 
to be numerically marked and distinguished. 

III. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That an ulliccr he 
appointed by the Governor or Lioutciiaiit-Governor, wliosc duty it shall be to (alee 
on annual census, in form as aforesaid, of the whole of the poinilatiou of the jiarish 
of Saint George, including Freetown ; and to make vqi, be.twccii Ihe First and 
Thirty-lli'st days of January annually (according to tho form coutaiiied in Hehediile 
B.,) a general census of the whole population of this colony, eoinprisiug as well such 
officer’s own return for the parLsh of Saint George as those of the saul mauagers 
and superiiiteiidonts for the several districts under thoir charge; and whii'h general 
census he shall deliver or cause to bo delivered to tbo elork of the Gouueil, togcftlier 
with his own particular cemsus of tho said parish of Saint George and those of the 
said managers for the several districts as aforesaid, on or before the Fiist day of 
February in each and every year. 

iV. And be it further enacted and enjoined by tin* authority aforesaid, 'I'lial all 
householders, tenants, lodgers, and others, inhabitants of this colony, do give true 
and faithful answers to all questions touching suoli census as sliall tie jmt to i.hem 
by tho said pfficor; or in cose such inliabitant residing out of the parish of .Saint 
George, by the manager or superintendent of the district in which such inhabiiant 
sliall dwell, and to render him the said officer and them the said managers every 
assistance in their power in. furtherance of .tlie object of this Act. 

’ Charge delivered by Chief Justice Jeffcotl on the Subject of the Slave Trade, with (.„rrr.ym„de>ire 
</j«reo)j, pp. 39-40. 

“ ‘An Act for taking nu annual Census of the Population of the Colony of .Sicrr.i J.ceao’, Sierra 
Leone Acts ISll-iS ; roprintod in Ordinances of the Golomy of Sierra Leona in Force JUST, pp. l!4-7. 
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V. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That every householder 
and other inhabitant of this colony who shall refuse to render such replies, or who 
shall wilfully answer incorrectly, or behave insolently or disrespectfully to any such 
officer, nlanager, or superintendent when engaged in taking such census, shall, upon 
summary conviction before any one magistrate (otlier than such officer, manager, 
or superintendent), forfeit and pay to His Majesty for every such offence any sum 
not exceeding forty shillings, and in default of payment thereof be committed to 
the common gaol or house of correctionj there to bo imprisoned for any period not 
exceeding thirty days. 

VI. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That the forms contained 
in Schedules (A.) and (B.) hereunto annexed be printed and furnished to the said 
managers and to the officer aforesaid. 

Schedule A was a most elaborate form. The headings were as follows : 

No. of House or Lot. 

Name of Principal Inhabitant. 

Nation. 

Names of Family: Wife, Husband, Sons, Daughters, Male Apprentices, Female 
Apprentices, Total Inliabitante living. 

Births since last Census: Sons, Daughters, Total. 

Apprentices taken since last Census: Males, Females, Total. 

Ditto [Apprentices] Discharged Ditto [since last Census] : Males, Females, Total. 

Deaths since last Census: Wife, Husband, Sons, Daughters, Male Apprentices, 
Female Apprentices, Total. 

Apprentices run away or missing: Males, Females, Total. 

Apprentices taken away by Superintendent: Males, Females, Total. 

Remarks, Containing Causesfor taking away of Apprentices and Marriage, (Ssc. &c. 

Schedule B had the following headings : 

Name of principal Inhabitant. 

District where residing. 

Nation. 

Family : Males, Females, Total. 

Remarks. 

Censuses were thereupon taken in nearly every year until and including 
1851.^ But the figures published suggest that, as a rule, not more than the 
sex and the ‘nation’ or colour were asoertained. The official comments on 
tlie accuracy of the censuses are not very illuminating, since there was, as 
usual, a tendency to consider a census as accurate when the returns w^ere 
higher tlian at the preceding census, and to consider either the current or 
the preceding census as inaccurate when the reverse was true. For 184.5-50 
the returns -svere as follow's ; 



ISdo 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

Residents 

43,622 

41,735 

45,006 

45,320 

43,881 

44,472 

Stranger.s 

1,316 

1,396 

666 

1,191 

2,628 

1,000 

~Total 

44,938 

43,130 

45,661 

46,611 

46,409 

46,472 


Tl 1 C Reports on the annual Blue Books said: 

1846. The census of the population of the colony for the year 1846 shows a 
decrease of nearly 3,000 souls compared with that for 1845.^ 

^ No oensu.'3, hon-ever, was taken in Freetown in 1837 and 1841. 

^ The decrease was actually only 1,808. Owing to an arithmetical error, the Blue Booh for 1845 
had given as total population 46,838 instead of 44,038. 
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T am, however, inclined to believe that there must have been some error in taking 
the cenkis for 1846; for there has not been any cause during the year wliich Avoulrt, 
in any way, account for so very marked a decrease. 

lOxcejiting during the 5'oara when emigration was carried on (roin this Colony to 
tljo West Indies, I have foimd that tho population of the colony reimiined j>retty 
stationary, and that tho births, on an average of years, ei(iial!cd the (i.M)tiiH; and 
I think that the population of the colony may .safely be stateil at about 45,0V)() souls. 

There has been no emigration from the colony during the i)ii.st your, noif luvr lias . 
there been any increase in the mortality, which would account for 11 dccrcaso of 
2,708 souls, on the contrary, tliero has been an iin|)ortation oi’ nearly (iOO lilieiiitcd 
Africans in the ‘Raqneto do Rio,’ . . . and tho past year lia.s been an extraordinarily 
healthy one. It is clear, therefore, that there must have lieeu an error iii taking tlio 
census ; and that if there exists any difference in tho poiiuliitioii of tlie two years, ir, 
ought rather to be in favour of 1846. 

Jt is extremely difficult to take the census here eorri't'tly. It cannot he hilceii, as 
in England, in one day. Here, it is the duty of one individual aloni' to lu' engaged 
botwoon two nud three months in visitmg eaeli house in tho (own, and taking down, 
as correctly as lio can obtain it, the names of their occupants; ami even with the 
greatest care errors will occur. 

1 shall, however, try to devise some modti, which will have the effect of rendering 
it less difficult than at present to take the census of the colony ; and J hopn to have 
a now plan adopted for taking that for this year (1847).^ 

1847. The total population of this colony, according to the census for 1847, is 
46,000, whicli is an increase of about 2,000 us eompari’d with 1846.- Hut, owing 
to the imperfect maimer in which the Census is taken, its returns cannot lie altogether 
depended upon.® 

1848. I stated in my Reiiort for 1847 that the returns of the census cannot lie 
considered as absolutely correct. Tlio taking of the census iustc'ad of being accom- 
plished in a single day, as in England, occupies some weeks. 1 believe, hou'cvei', that 
it gives a pretty close ap2iroxiniation to the number of the iieoplo. 

These returns for 1848 give tho following n'sults; . . . Total population 46,511, 
showing an increase us comjinrod with tho returns for the preceding yi'ar of 1,60.6.' 

1849-1860, Tho population . . . ajiiiears to have been as follows: — 184 i) . . . 46,369 
. . . 1860 . . . 45,472, showing a decrease in tho total iioiiulation of the colony for t ho 
year 1860, us compared with its predecessor, of 897 souls. 

That the amount of the poinilatiou of tho colony must llucluale plus or miinis ciich 
year is obvious ; and iny own oxi)ei'ienco would lead mu to tho eouelnsion that, of 
late years, and owing to emigration, tho i^opulation here has di'cri'usi'd ; hut I do 
not think that so great a decrease as that shown liy t4ie foregoing tiguri's lias occurred 
iu the two years under review, and which, 1 am of oiiinieri, is owing to .some clerical 
error in taking tho census for 1849.® 

Here, the performance of lliis duty is attended with dilUculties nnknewti iu 
civilized communitie.s ; and it is with the ftreat('st trouhh' that, the native pojiulatien 
of the colony generally can bo induced to give a correct return or statement to the 
Census Muster of tho numhem of which thoir families are conqiosed: tiioy cannot 
comprehend why the infm-mation should bo requir'd, and they are therefori' ex- 

' Governor Macdonald, 13 May 1847, Slate of Colonial Posm.iione im, p. 138, 

“ The Acting-Governor compared by mistake the resident population of 1847 (45,(106) wiGi f lic 
total population of 1846 (43,1,30). The resident population had inei-oased liy 3,271 and the total 
population by 2,631. 

® Acting-Governor Pine, 27 Oct. 1848, Steia of Cohniid P,me.moni< IS-ii", ji. 198. 

* Same, 2 Nov. 1849, ibid. 7S4S, p, 304. The Acting-Governor compared by mistake tlie total 
population of 1848 with tho resident population of 1847. Tho total population bud inerenKed 
by 860, and the resident population by 314; 

® I SCO no reason to assume that such clexicM error was made. The deerea.se, in the total popula- 
tion was due to the fact that tho number of strangers which for 1,849 was returned a.s ',!..628 «as 
estimated for 1S50 at 1,000. The resident population had increased by 691. 
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tremely suspicious at its being sought for, and always afford it roluotautly, anti, iii 
many instancGS, incorrectly. And at present, with the very iinporlect means at the 
disposal of the local government, and the difficulties raised by the native papulation, 
it is next to an iinijossibility that so voluminous a return can bo as pc;rfeot as thts 
local Government ai-o dasirous it should be ; .still, intrinsically, its general correctno.ss 
can be relied on, although it is not so accurately correct as one would wish. 

The census in the rinal di.stricta is taken by the respective managers, and in 
Freetown by an officer appointed annually by the Governor for that duty ; and that, 
for the past year, has been taken by a European, the Superintendent of Pulico, aiid 
according to the plan suggested to Her Majesty’s Govormnent by Major Graluini, 
and adopted, I believe, in England: and I am apt to think it i.s irs correct as, uiuli'i- 
existing circumatancos, it is possible to make it."^ 

1851. The return of the population of the Colony for 1851, com])ar(Hl witli that 
for 1850, sliows the following results: — . . . 1851 . . . 44,501 . . . IS50 . . . 44,472. 

The above return shows a slight increase in the population for 1851 over 1850, 
but so slight as not to deserve notice . . . .“ 

1853. I am not prepared to vouch for the accuracy' of returns under this head, 
tlioro being no adequate machinery' for ascertaining tiio facts coiTecliy'. TJio popu- 
lation of this colony must over he fluctuating, according to the iuduooment.s lield 
out for trade in the neighbouring territories and rivens. Nativ'oa of Sierra Loono may 
bo found trading from Gambia to Fernando Po, and far into fiu' inli'rior, and with 
undoubted isrofit to themselves.''* 

Bdt the ‘retunns under this head’ for 1853 were literally the same as for 
1851, no new census having been taken siitce. Cen.suses were taken again 
in 1855, 1858, and 1860. In submitting the returns for 1860 Governor Hill 
wrote : 

It is a proof of civilization, in no small degree established, when a census can bes 
taken of the existing population of this colony such ius 1 have Ihe honour now to 
exhibit. For thus it becomes manifest that the induceuu>nls to .seek a sidtled 
habitation have been successful; that the interests of the poui>k', no longt'r to ho 
considered transient, have been adequately provided for; wlieihor in the encourage- 
ment afforded to them for commerce, trade, and maiiufactui'o, <jr the I'estraints of 
just, and therefore, useful government.'' 

No censuses were taken in 1861-7,® but a oompreliensive census of llio 
Colony, including British Quiah and Bulama though excluding British 
Sherbro, was effected in 1868. 

Tlie series of decennial censuses started in Sierra Leone, as in many other 
British Dependencies, in 1871. The first census of this kind covei’ed only 
the peninsula, excluding British Qniah, It was not auUiorized by any 
special legal Act, and little is knoAvnaTbout the methods u.scd apart from the 
fact that the enumerators themselves filled in the seliefinlos. 

. . . iu 1871 ihe sum of five shiliing.s per diem was eoiisidered .-iulliciem fur i fiu 
Suix'i'iiit eliding persons and two shillings and sixpenee i>er diuiu Iu (he uidiiinry' 
I'luumeraturs amongst whom were many' policemen, who reeeiveii one shiilim' aiit! 
threepence {ter diem iu addition to their ordinary' pay as Police < 'oiAstithies. 

The {ii'iuciple ailo))ted . . . was for Enumerators to go fail, willi t heir hlauk sheets 
i'or several days {triwiotisly and calling tit each honsit wrifi' tltiwii the nmnher of 

' (Jfjvcnior Miiedoiiakl, IS Aiig. 1851, Stale, of Cohnial ls',11, pii. !,s:t I. 

= Sitmc, 3(1 .luiic 1852, ibid. ISSl, ji. 181. 

Gevcnior Kciaictly, 7 July 1851, ibid. IHiitl. p. 177. 

"* Ibid. 7AY;«, Piii't II, p. hi.' 

See Sine llvol- mr, pp. 174-5: ‘The last (’ensiis was Itikeu in Isr.o ' 
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imnatea and other particulars furnished by the householder or other responsible 
person.^ 

The Report on the Blue Books for 1881 and 1882 states that ‘the Census 
taken in 1871 was not altogether reliable and the Superintendent of the 
1881 census says: 

The general impression of persons who were good judges of the working of the 
Census in 1871, including the then Census Master himself, was that EiceloAvu was 
unperfectly taken, and it is extremely doubtful whether the <lifferoiK>e u'hieb is thus 
exposed can be taken as a reliable increase, I am inclined to tliink that the real 
increase of souls on the peninsula in the post decode should not bo estimni etl at 
more than 6,000 

As the increase of souls on the peninsula (excluding Qniah) indicated by 
the census returns was 7,482, the Superintendent of the 1 88 1 censns a])iiar- 
ently estimated the omissions in 1871 at about 2,500. I>ul I suspect that 
they Avere much larger. The population of Freetown was relumed iu 1 808, 
1871, and 1881 as 21,074, 14,830, and 21,031, and the impulalion of (he 
rest of the peninsula (excluding Quiah) as 25,(581, 24,100. and 24,487. It 
Avould seem, therefore, that the omissions in Freetown exceeded 2,500 eon- 
siderably. 


Table 1. Population of Colony of Sierra. Leone, 1871~193P 


Districts 

mi 

ISSl 

1S91 

1911/ 

mil 

iirjl 

19.il 

Freetown . 

ICissy (Regent) . 
Wilborforoe 

14,8;w 

4,930 

1 6,170 

21,931 

4,685 

5,956 

.30,033 

4,213 

6,080 

34,463 

3,947 

2,051 

5,311 

34,090 

3,491 

1,690 

5,081 

41,142 

3.596 

1,191 

0,310 

55,.)09 

4,391 

2,073 

6,848 

Total Freetown Bistrict 

25,9.30 

32,572 

40,320 

45,772 

14,952 

.55,.569 

68.821 

Western Dietriot , 

Eastern Bistriot . 

Quiah 

4,712 

8,294 

6,560 

8,286 

7,444 

5.441 

1 12,681 

1 22,010 

23,103 

23,992 

21,347 

Total Peninsula 

38,936 

j 53,862 

58,448 

67,782 ! 

68,115 

79, ,501 

90,108 

Bontho, York Island . 

Rest of Sberbro Bistrict 
Tassob Island 

Kaikonkah . 

Factories Sierra Leone 

Isles de. Los . . 


i| 4,:m' 
828 
52 

100 

L.371 

4,472 

0,036 

l.o-to 

90 

171« 

1.578 

1,079 

882 

1,422 

5,484 
704 '' ' 
1,209 

“ ! 

r • j 

4,2,S1 

1 1,321 

a ! 

7 1 

,5,110 

1,29,5 

Total Colony . 

38,936 

1 60, .5468 

74,835“ 

76,6,5r)>'> 

7,5.572” ; 

8r.,i(i3*= 1 

90,573'’' 


' See Cmms Eeporl lSSl, -p^. i, (i; ISfll, pp, 3-4. 1(5, 22; WOL Jip. 4-"), 20; HI//, jip. .'I-G. 2], 
38! /m, pp. fl, 20; 1931, pp. 22, 73. « Not returned. 

» Included in 1806 in the Protectorate. ‘ Incomplete cen.sns. Only Hendu end .Vlocolo. 
“ Including Back Papelle with 136 inhabitants (formerly a factory, in 1801 a OiistmnH preven- 
tive station), ’ Ceded to Eraneo. 

® Including 108 White floating population, i.c. ships in harlmur, &v. 

® Including 714 in vessels, &o., in port. Including 418 in v(!.ssol.s, &c., in port, 

^hluoluding 643 in vessels, &o., in port. “ Including 395 in vesstiLs, &i!.. in port. 
Including 131 on board ship.? in harbour'. 

f C'cnsiie Report 18Sl,p. 2. ^ Colonial Possessions Reports lSSl-3. p. 111. 

‘ Census Report ISSlfPp. Ar-O. 
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Censuses were taken thereafter every ten years up to 1931. From 1881 
on, each census has been authorized by an enabling Ordinance ad hoc} 
The census of 1931 was taken in accordance with the following Ordinance } 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Census Ordinance, 1931, and .shall apply 
to the Colony and Protectorate. 

2. Subject to the provisions of this Ordinance a census of the Colony and Protec- 
torate shall be taken in the year 1931, and the Census Day shall be the 26th day of 
April, 1931, or such other date as may be fixed by the Governor in Council. 

3. ( 1 ) It shall be lawful for the Governor to appoint a Census Officer who, subject 
to the control of the Governor, shall have the general supervision and management 
of the census, and shall appoint a sufficient number of jiersons duly qualified to act 
as enumerators for talcing the census, and also any other officers neces.sary for the 
purpose of carrying this Ordinance into effect. 

(2) Notice of the appointment of such census officer and enumerators and any 
other officers shall be publialied in the Gazette. 

4. The Census Officer shall cause to be prepared and printed, for the use of the 
persons to bo emiiloyed in taking the census, such forms and in.structions as he may 
deem necessary and in imrticular schedules to be filled up with such details as the 
Governor may consider necessary in order to insure as far as possible, the complete- 
ness and accuracy of the census returns. 

6. The enumerators and other pemons employed under this Ordinance shall have 
authority to ask all persons all such questions as may be necessary for obtaining 
any of the particulars required by this Ordinance, and every person refusing to answer, 
or knowingly giving a false answer to any such question shall for every such refusal 
or false answer bo liable to a penalty not exceeding five pounds. 

0. Every person who — 

(а) without lawful excuse refuses or neglects to fill in any schedule of details as 
and when he may bo required by the Census Officer, or any officer acting on 
his behalf so to do j or 

(б) fills in any such schedule with details which he laiows to bo false 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding five pounds. 

7. If any enumerator duly appointed under this Ordinance refuses or neglects to 
perform any of the duties required of him by this Ordinance, or knowingly makes or 
suffers any other person to make a false entry in any return, or makes any other 
return than such as he ought to make from the information actually received by 
him, such enumerator shall bo liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds for every 
offence. 

8. All penalties inflicted by this Ordinance shall bo recoverable upon summary 
conviction before the Police Magistrate or a District Commissioner. 

9. Upon the completion of the census, the Census Officer shall cause an abstract 
of the returns to be matle, and such abstract .shall be iwinted and laid before Legis- 
lative Council before the end of DecembA', 1931. 

The 1881 census was taken on 3 April, forms being left at each house 
between 28 March and 2 April and ‘called for on the 4th or day follow- 
ing’.'* It covered the same area as the census of 1871 and in addition 
Hriti.sh Quiah and the Out-Stations. The compensation per diem paid to 

^ Kor 1881-1911 aeo Ordinance No. 1 of 1881 (1 Feb.), amended by No. 2 of 1881 (11 Mar.), 
I'tsprinted in Vensus lie-port ISSl, Appendix A and B ; No. 25 of 1890 (7 Nov.), reprinted in. Oenutd 
Report imtJ, .'Appendix A ; No. 7 of 1901 (21 Mar.), Sierra Leone Ordinances 1899-1903 ; No. 20 of 
1910 (31 Dec,.), reprinted in Orditmnees, &o., of the Colony of Sierra Leone 1910, pp. 03-72; No. 20 of 
1 920 (20 8ept.), reprinted ibid. 1920, pp. 62-4. 

■ Ordiminee No. 1 of 1931 (1 Apr.), ‘An Ordinance for taking a Census of the Colony and Pto- 
teutoriile’, Supplement No. 1 to The Sierra Leone Royal Gazelle, 7 Apr. 1931, pp. 1-3. 

“ See Census Report 1881, pp. 1-2. 
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the Superintending persons and the Enumerators was the same as in 
1871 d- Tlie Colonial Secretary and Treasurer who superintended the 
census reported : 

... 1 to say tliiit the total of tins poiiui.sula of 18SI may Ix' nia’ojiiinl as 

reliablt). 

Of the Isles De Lo.s, Tasso and Kikonkoh equally sai isfactory resuKs liave been 
produced. 

Of British Sherbro in whioli woro inc.iuded the following ])lae<'s vi/.. Bout he, 
Mocolo, Mokate, Kunteh, York Lslund, Yelbana, Victoria, 'I'asso, liendoo. and 
Jamaica,, 1. regret to say the figures nro (piito unreliable, and I should hi’ .sorr.y to 
entertain the iilea that tho tota,ls roturnoil by the Coinmandant are cori'ei.h,, indeed 
Mr. Wall himself admits tlio number to bo undor.st.atod, and urges as a,n exiaise that, 
.some rrialiciously dispo.scd ])erHonM sjireail the re|)ort that the na,(i\'es weJ'e f,o he 
eniistod for tho Ashantce war, and that in eonseipUMiee large mimhers of them 
departral. To what r^^al extent such a stupid rumour a-ffeeled the iium))ers 1 a.m 
unable to say, but I am confident tiuit it could not have niado a dill'ereuee so marked 
as tlio Commandant siipjioso.s. T'lio popular belief bas alway.s been that, British 
iStiOT'bi'o, by wiiicli is ineaiit tlio jilaue.s wliicli wore (inumeraleil, loget-her with a, 
skirting of ttio banks of tho I’ivers whicli tlioro form a conlhii'iice, was from Itl.uiKI 
to 16,000. I consider, however, from wliat lias been .sliewn, tliat the jiojndation of 
tho region mentioned lias bi'i’ii coirsiderably over-es(,imated, and that 7,000 or 8,000 
persons aro all winch Bh(’rbro iiropor might be said to contain.^ 

The coat of the ceiisua, ‘every item of expense being included’, v'aH 
‘about £478’ or £7. 18s. per 1,000 enumerated persons.'* 

The 1891 census was taken on 5 Ajiril according to ‘An Ordinance ibr 
taking a Census of parts of tlie Colony of Sierra Leone’. 

Although, since tho taking of tho C'emsus of 1881, tho area, of thi' Colony hiul been 
extended, it was necessary for political ri'asons to cuntiue the jiresent census to those 
parts only whicli wore conqirised in that of 1881 as it was ajiprohended lluit through 
ignorance the aborigines living in some of our newly acquired territory w'ould mi.s- 
con.strue the object of the enumeration and beeoiuo unnecessarily di.«salisfied . In 
other respects tlio Ordinance was drafted on the same lines as tlioso of 1881. 

l.'he Colonial Report for 1891 says that ‘the unenumoratod ])ortion.8 of 
the Colony are supjtosed to contain 50,000 souls Since tlic con.su.s 
showed a total of 74,835, it covered [irobsibly about tliree-liftlis of the 
population of the Colony.'* 

The Colonial Secretary who superintended tlie census makes no com- 
ment on the accuracy and completeness in general, but says trith regaril 
to Slierbro, from where 13,508 persons w'ere returned us eom|)arcd with 
4,333 in 1881, that ‘it is satisfactory to observe tliat on the iiresoat 
(.lecasion an accurate return has been obtained of the number of residents 
in tliose stations of this District to which the Census law extends’." 

The oo.st of the census was £524. 12s. lid. or £7. Os. 3d. per 1.000 
enumerated persons.® 

Tlie 1901 census was taken on 28 April, again according to ‘An Ordi- 
nance for taking a Census of parts of the Colony of Sierra Leone 

1 8(10 Oenm Report WJI, p. 1. a Ibid. ISSI, pp. 6-0. " Sec ibid., p. 1:5, 

I Ibid. p. 1. ^ ^ Cohtiittl Meports, dierm Lame. ISO I , i>. Ui. 

'' '.L'lio unenumerated portions of the Colony wero iiioorporatod in 1890 in (lie Jholectointi’. 

’ Census Report mi, p. 4, “ See Blue Booh 1S91 C, p. 8; 7SU2 C, p. 18. 
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'I'iir nn'ti ii)c]iiil(Ml in iho Poninsiiiii in tlio mjont cnii.siis is nol, ((iiilo i(ipiit:i('al wifli 
over which thi' (H'lisus was lakcii 10 yciivs ago ; in ISiU tlic Qniiiii Uislricl w.is 
iu(!luili!<i in tliu lOast.i.'i'ii iJistrint, imil. of tlio -iinwniit VVhit»>vloo Uistricfc, i.mt .since 
1 8i)() t liis (list I'ici has Ihmmi inoliuiud in l;ti(> Frotectoralo J nrisdiction and nonsoquently 
is not, foucliiHl by ilin rnconfc fKnisus. 'I'he diftcresueo in tho Out, -St, at, ions is still 
gieali'r. Back Pajx'lln and sonu? factories in the Sierra Lcono Bivor are not 
included in the recent ccaisns returns; and the consns taken this year for the 
Siierln'O District has been condned to Bonthe and York Island and their adjacent 
fakais; wlaa'cas 10 years ago many other towns and villages M'ere inchided.i thus 
eonsidt^rahly ri'dneing the returns from the ontstatious. Consixiuontly it is some- 
what diffieult to coinj^are tlio general results of the whole colony for lOOl with 
those of 1891." 

The E,egi.strav-(jlenera.l who was in charge of the eensna makes no com- 
ment on tlie aoenrac,y or oorapleteness of the census. 

Tile cost of tlie census was £1548. 6s. Scl. or £8. 9s. 2d. per 1,000 enume- 
rated per.sons.* 

Tiie 1911 census was taken on 2 April, again according to ‘An Ordinance 
for taking a Census of parte of tlie Colony of Sierra Leone’. Its scope, 
however, was wider than that of 1901 as it covered not only the native 
and non-native population of the Colony but also the non-native popula- 
tion of the Protectorate. 

. . . owing to tlie fowno.s-s of tlicir numbers and tho consoquent I'act that they are 
well known to the Authorit,i('s, it has been possible to obtain nearly tho saino full 
particulars of them as has boon obtaincil of tho population of the Colony 

The native population of the Protectorate was not counted but esti- 
mated at this census as well as in 1921 and 1931. I shall discuss later the 
methods and results of these estimates and shall deal hero with the 
censuses proper. 

The area covered in 1911 by the census of the Colony dilfered slightly 
from the 1901 census area. 

Tiu' Port of Slu'rbro District comprises tho area inoludiid in tho jurisdiction of 
tho Port of Sherbro Municipal Board, and is .slightly larger than tlio similar district 
censu.s('d lu 1901; in that year tho Board’s jurisdiction extended only to Bontlio and 
York Island whereas at th(> present time it moludos also Bendu and Mbcolo, so tliat 
tho returjiH for lhi.s district have consequently been .swelled by tho inclusion of the 
population of these two latter places. 

Til 1 901 a (?ensua was taken of tho Isles do Los and Kikonkeli; the foririor ha.s' .since 
bei'u cedetl to h'riinec and tho informatKin wn.s to tho effect that Kikonkeli was 
comprised in the Protectorate, but it now turns out that it is in tlio Colony;® 
accordingly this place was not included in tho Colony Consu.s, aa it .should have 
been “ 

The C!ensu.s report, does not indicate the methods used in taking the 
cen.sus, but they lyere probably the same as at the three preceding censuses. 
Xor (loe.s the report make any comment on the completeness of the 
census. 

‘ See ]I. :>s above. * Census Report WOl, p. li. 

“ See Rliin Book IVOl 0, p. 7 ; WOS C, p. 7. Census Report 1911, p. .‘I. 

' 111 his preliminary report to the Colonial Secretary, dated 20 duly 1911, the Compiler of Census 
Sit id (p. 1) tliat Kikonkeh ‘i.s now compri.sed in the Protectorate’. 

“ Census Report 1911, [tp. 5-0. 
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a'lie post of tJie census (including the non-native census of tJie 
Protectorate) was £633. 3s. lOd. or £8. Os. U. per 1,000 enumerated 
persons. 

I’he ] t)21 census of the Colony and of the non-natives in the Protectorate 
was taken on 24 April according to ‘An Ordinance for taking a Census of 
the Colony and Protectorate’. 

The Cen.quH was oondiicted on lines identical with those employed in 1011 .and 
aimed at furnishini' information and statistics of a similar nature. 

With regard to the non-nativos of the Protectorate it has been found possible to 
gather almost the .same information as that obtained in regard to natives of the 
Colony. They are few in number and are all well known to the Authorifii's.®’ 

'Pile division of tho Colony into sovon Districts for Census purposes is idonileiil 
with the ai-rangoment made in the 1911 Census, and with the exception of tho Port 
of Shorbro District tho same areas are covered by the sovc'ral Districts. 

Tho Poi't of Sherbro District differs in its covering area from the c‘( rresponding 
Distrieii in tho 1911 Census in that Bendu and Mocolo, included in the District 
in 1911, have this year boon consused under the Bontho District of the I’rotee- 
torato.^ 

The cost of the census (including the non-nativo census of tho 
Protectorate) was £924. 65 . Od. or £10. 5s. lid. per 1,000 enumerated 
persons.* 

The 1931 census was taken on the night of 26 April. 

As it was decided to add to the amomit of information called for at pi'ovious 
censuses, both as regards Colony and Protectorate, and owing to tho extra amount 
of work this would involve, it was considered desirable to appoint a whole time 
Census offloer. In the case of previous censuses, tho work was suporintonded by 
a Government officer who was not released from his ordinary duties and could 
therefore only give part time to the Ctonsus.’* 

The Colony Census Districts were the same as in 1921. The remimora- 
tions paid were likewise the same. 

It was approved that the same remuneration ns was paid to supervisors and 
oiuimoratora in 1921 should he paid on this occasion, i.e. ! — 

Supervisors of Districts, £1. 10s. per 1,000 persons enumerated. 

Principal enumerators (Freetoum only), who -were in eliarge of sub-nroas, 7s. M. 
per day and W. per head of population enumerated. 

Enumerators, 4s. a day and ^d. per head of population enumorated. 

Two days only were allowed at the rn^es quoted, one for delivery of Schedule.^ 
on the day or evening of the Censu-s day and one for collection tho next day." 

The Schedule used in the Colony,’ which was to include all persons 
sleeping in the house on the night of 26 Aiwil and also those absent at 

^ See Blue Booh 1011 C, p. 10; 1912 C, p. 10. ® Census Bepori 1921, p. 1. 

Ibid., p. 0. * Sen iRbic Uooi 7,9.37, p. 87; 7922, p. !)7. 

“ Census lieport 1931, p. 1. For tho appointment of tho Oonsus Oilieer see General Notino Nn. 
221, The Bierm Leone liot/alGcizeUe, 16 Apr. IQSlip. 113. 

" Census liepoH 1931, p. 2. See also ibid., p. 6; ‘The Schedules left at dwelling liousoa on 2(itli 
April wore oolluoted, for the most part, on the 27th, Those enumoriitor.s who wore Government 
oflioials or who had largo areas to work were, in some casos, iinahie to finish colleetioii until tho 
morning of tlie 2Sth. Also those who bod areiis containing a largo numliov of illiterates wore 
delayed slightly.’ 

’ Eeprinted in Census Reporl 1931, p. 3. ■ 
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work or travelling who returned on the morning of 27 April, contained the 
following headings : 

1 . Name and Surname. Write first the name of the head of the family followed by 
others showing theii' relationship to the head of the family such as and in the follow- 
ing order ‘wife’, ‘son’, ‘daughter’, ‘nephew’, &c., then the names of any visitors, 
lodgers, servants. 

2. Sex. Write ‘M’ opposite males and ‘F’ opposite females. 

3. Age last Birthday. Age of infant under one year to be stated in month.?, one 
month as the case may he. 

4. Conjugal State. Married. Widow. Widower. Divorced. 

6. Nationality. State whether British born or Naturalized British Subject, 
American, French, German, Syrian, E. Indian, Sierra Leoneans. If of mixed blood 
state nationality of parents. 

6. Tribe. (Where applicable.) 

7. Birthplace. State Colony, Protectorate, European country or any other Colony 
or Country. 

8. Beligion. If Christian state denomination. 

9. Occupation or rank or means of subsistence. 

10. Literacy. Standard of education. 

11. Whetlier able to .speak English. 

12. Infirmity, e.g. Whether Blind, Deaf, or Dumb, or either Imbecile, or Lunatic 
(if from birth this should be entered accordingly). Loss of limb or limbless or any 
serious Infirmity. 

The questions concerning ‘Conjugal State’, ‘Tribe’, ‘Literacy’, and 
‘Whether able to speak English’ had not been asked at earlier censuses. 
The term ‘Nationality’ was this time substituted for ‘Race’.*- 
The census report contains the following comment on the completeness 
and accuracy of the returns for the Colony : 

It is hoped that the figures for the population, that is to say, as far as the actual 
number of x^eople existing in the Colony at the time the Census was taken, are 
reasonably accurate. ... 

As regards such ijarticulars as religion, age, nationality, birthplace, literacy, 
conjugal state, very little can be said os to the accuracy of the information ; it 
must be accepted as given. ... 

There are, of eour.se, certain mattei's against which it is impossible to guard. The 
Census must depend upon the truth of the answers given by the ison lendeiir g 
the returiLS: some may, through ignorance, give incorrect answers; others may 
wilfully do so, and it may be impossible to question the truth of the replies. “ 

The census of the non-native populgition in the Protectorate ‘was taken 
on the same lines as that in the Colony, the same schedule being u,sed, one 
being served on each non-native householder ’. 

Non-natives included Europeans, SioiTa Leoneans of the Colony, West Indians, 
Mulattoes, other African non-natives and Asiatics. The District Commissioner 
supervised the Census in each district and the Provincial Commissioners wore 
Commissioners of Census or Supervisors for their Provinces. 

Enumeratoi’s were appointed by District Commissioners for each town with a 
non-native population. In cases of towns containing only a few non -native residents, 
the District Commissioners were asked to group them where iDractieable and where 
distances were not too great to include one or more under other towns with large 
non-native populations and, if neither of these suggestions was workable, to have 
the schedules served and collected by court messengers.® 

^ See ibid., p. 4. ® Ibid., p. 6. 


Ibid., p. 80. 
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The details of expeaditiu’e for the census of the Colony and the non- 
native census of the Protectorate were as follows d 

£ s. d. 

Bemimeratioii of supervisors Kissy, Kissy Regent, Wilberforce and 

Taasoh Island, 2 at £1. 10s. per 1,000 persons 21 0 3 

Remuneration of Supervisor Freetown ...... 40 0 0 

Prinoinal and other onumoratoriS Ereetown anti enumerator.^ rest ot 

Colony“ .....•■■••• bl - 

Eniimoratoi',s Non-native population, Protectorate . . . . 35 15 11 

Compilation clerks . . ■ • • • _ • • . 215 2 ,5.1 

Expenses in connexion with fitting up of Census office (inchuling loan of 

furniture) . . . • . • ■ • • . 21 12 0 

Various expenses (travelling and transport) Protcctorato . . . I 5 1 1 

Temporary clerks, January and Eebriuiry, 1932 .... 20 0 0 

Total . . . . • • • • • • . (ill 10 1 

The cost per 1,000 enumerated persons was £(5. L'?. Ihh II wns lower i lian 
at any of the five preceding censuses. 


I shall now discuss the estimates of the native po]nilation of the Pro- 
tectorate made in connexion with the censuses of the Colony. 

The Ordinance of 1001 provided only for a census to be taken in pai'ls of 
the Colony, but the Registrar-General in his report on tliis census said : * 

In 189(1 a .Protectorate was declared by Ordor-iii-Couneil over (he llinforliuid of 
the Colony.® This territory has boon divided for Adininistrntivo piiiposcs into live 
districts, over each of whicli is a District Cormnissioner. 

A rough e,stimate has been made by the District Commissiouor.H of the pojjulation 
of their districts based uiion tlio estimatod nuinher of persons living in eacli house. 

Tlie following table will show the population of each District : 


Districts 

Houses 

Population 

IlejnarJes 

Roniotta 

40,000 

400,000 

10 persons to a house. 

Kareno . 

40.000 

200,000 

5 poi'Kons to a house. 

J-iandajuina . 

27,396 

109,584 

4 persons to a liouse. 

Panguma . . 

No return 

183,867 

— 

Koinaclugu . 

Do. 

50,380 

— 

Total . 

- 

949,827 




The Ordinance authorizing the census of 1911 provided again only for a 
census to be taken in jiarts of the Colony, but this time much more was 
done in the Protectorate. 

In the Protectorate two different Censuses have been taken, one coiilined to (lie 
relatively small class of persons, termed non-iiatives, i.e., person-, not, helungiug to 
tlie aboriginal tribes of the Protectorate and the other which deals wi(h (be larger 
class known as the aboriginal natives. 

^ Census Report 1031, p. 7. 

® In tho Headquarters Judiekl and the Bonthc Districts the District Comniiasioniir.s raiutinned 

® if each of the five Principal Enumerators and the ICO Emun(>rator.s had received the reuiilar 
remuneration the total would have amounted to £270. Os. 10 Jd., hut Emimeratora wiio were 
Government otfioinls may not have been paid the full remuneration. 

^ Oemua lteporl 1901,y).2X. 

® The ‘Proteotorate over the territories adjacent to the Colony of , Sierra Leone’ was proclaimed 
on 31 Aug. 1896. 
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Iti was recoguizod that to take such a detailed Census of the aborighial natives 
[as of the non-nativea] of the Protectorate would be quite impracticable, owing 
to the native fear that a counting of the jpeople was but a prelude to tlie imposition of 
increased taxation,i and accordingly it was decided that the Census should be limited 
to obtaining such information as could by approximation be furnished by the District 
Commissioners. With this end in view information was obtained under the following 

(1) Houses. The total number of inhabited houses and their distribution. 

(2) Area. The total area of each district and the approximate area of the country 
occupied by each tribe in the district. 

(3) Population. Certain representative towns and villages were studioxl in detail 
and an estimate made of — 

(«) The average number of occujrants per house. 

(b) The proportion of men, women and childi’en. 

(4) Relifjion. An estimate was made of the proportion of Christians, Moham- 
medans and Pagans in each tribe in a district.*'^ 

The census report gives all the details for each tribe in each District. It 
begins with the Koinadugu District : 


Tribe 

sg. m. 

Nuniber 

of 

houses 

Average 
]>erson.s 
per house 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 

persons 

Moham- 
medans 
2 )e.r cent. 

Pagans 

pei^ 

Koraukos 

3,000 

6,051 

4-5 

6,980 

8,979 

14,905 

29,930 

25 

75 

Linibas . 

1,440 

8,656 

8-0 

13,850 

20,774 

34,624 

(i9,24S 

6 

05 

Yalunkaa 

720 

2,600 

6-0 

.3,120 

4,680 

7,800 

15,600 

60 

50 

Mandingos 


1,160 

6-0 

1,392 

2,088 

3,480 

6,960 

96 

5 

Poulahs . 


740 

60 

740 

1,110 

1,850 

3,700 

96 

5 


In the case of the Kora.nkos, Limbas and Yalunkaa, the figures have been arrived 
at 1)3^ counting the population of from three to five representative villages of each 
tribe. It was impossible to do the same with the Mandingos and Poulahs, as these 
two tribes are nomadic in their wa3' of life.® 

In Headquarters District the population ‘ was ascertained by counting the 
inhabitants of six representative towns in each Chiefdoin’. In Northern 
Sherbro District the population was ‘based on studies of six representative 
towns’.^ .For the other four Districts which comprised more than three- 
quarters of the total population of the Protectorate the number of villages or 
towns which served as a basis of the estimate is not given. Concerning the 
Protectorate as a whole, the census report makes the following comment ; 

It may be taken that the computation of houses ... is correct, as the figure, s ai’o 
derived "from the house tax rolls,® but the figures as to the population, based on tho 
luunber of persons estimated to be living in each house in a few representativn towns, 
must necessarily be taken as approximate only.® 

This statement suggests that, even in the few ‘representative towns’ 
which served as a basis for the population estimates, the population, as a 
* According to ‘The Protectorate Ordinance, 1896’ (No. 20, 16 Sept.), a tax was to be paid for 
every house from 1 Jan. 1898 on. ‘The year 1898 was marked by an insurrection in. the Protco' 
torate as tlie result of the imposition of a house tax. The resulting military operatioiis were 
brought to a successful conclusion early In the following year, and since that date the Protectorate 
ba.s remained peaceful’ (Colonial J?epo)'/s, dierra ieo7ie J93S, p. 0). 

® Census Report 1011, pp. 3-4. ® Ibid., p. 32. ® Ibid., p. 35. 

® But see also Colonial lieports. Sierra Leorte 1907, p. 21 : ‘ . . . in the present incomplete state of 
hou.se registration in the Protectorate, it is doubtful whether the number of bouses on which tax 
is paid represents the number of houses actually in existence,’ “ Census Report 1911, p. 29. 
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rule, was not counted but estimated. As regards the proportion of men, 
women, and children, no attempt seems to have been made to ascertain the 
facts in the ‘representative towns’. The above table shows that, for 
example in the Koinadugu District, the Commissioner entered for each 
tribe 20 per cent, as men, 30 per cent, as w'omen, and 50 per cent, as chil- 
dren. The same practice was followed throughout by the Commissioner of 
the Karene District, and the Commissioner of the Ronietta District, who 
chose a different ratio of women to men, entered also for each tribe 
exactly 50 per cent, of the total population as children. It is out of the 
question that in any of those tribes as many as 50 per cent, of the people 
should actually have been children. 

The native ‘census’ in the Protectorate was taken in 1021 in the same 
manner as in 1911. 

No attoinjjt whatevor was made to compile an accurate and detailed Ueiisu.s of 
tliQ natives of the Protoetornto. Ajuirt from the fact that any kucU ati(>ni]d would 
have been rogai’ded with the utmo.st suspicion by the pcoj)l(’ wliu wi.)iiid have seen 
in it the preliminaiy step,s towards the imposition of a Poll Tax and woiikl in 
consequence have avoided compliance with the Census instructions and th\is made 
the attempt abortive, the machinery neceissary for sucli a dctail('<l Census ('xlendiiig 
over such a wide area, at present (for this pui'pose) so iaad<'quately provided with 
moans of commnnication, wa.s not available. An approximation wa,s th(>r(’for(' made 
and although not strictly accurate, there is no reason to suppose that siuli an 
approximation does not give a reasonably correct estimate of the Pruti.'cl orate 
natives. “ 

The Cezisiis Officer reports that ‘ repre.sentative tireas in each district 
were subjected to a detailed count’, but does not specify thi.s claim, and 
says in conclusion: 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the fact that the enumeration of Protiic- 
torato natives is an approximation only. The infomiatlon is .solely dcriveil from the 
several District Commissioners who, although exoroising the greatest care and 
consideration, are not prejiared and cannot bo expected to offer any sort of guaranti'c. 
as to more than the approximate correctness of their figures. Two enlries in the 
above Table will make this fact abundantly clear. The niunbor of men .stated to 
be resident in the Moyamba District is 37,701 ; the number of women is also stated 
to bo 37,761; the chanco.s of tliis estimation ijroving to be ab.solnlely eorrect if 
a true Census were taken are inlinittwimal.® 

The Census Officer evidently was not aware of the crude technique 
which the District Commissioners kad used in obtaining the numbers of 
men, women, and children. The four District Commissioners of the North- 
ern Province had allocated in the case of each tribe 25 per (ient. to men, 
45 per cent, to women, and 30 per cent, to children. Three of the four 
District Commissioners of the Central Province had allocated 30 per cent, 
to men, 40 per cent, to women, and 30 per cent, to cliildren, while one 
District Commissioner (Moyamba) had allocated 37-5 ])er eenl:. to men, 
37*6 per cent, to women, and 25 per cent, to children. Pinally, of the four 
.District Commissioners of the Southern Province, one had fillocatcd 30 jzer 

* The Commissiouet of the NottUem Sherbro District had a much moio lefiaocl scheme. Aa his 
table (see Gensus Heport 1911, p. 36) shows, he entered for each of the seven trihe.s living in liis 
district, for every 3 houses, 2-1 boys, 2-8 girls, 4-2 men, and 5-6 women. 

“ Cmsus Report 1921, p, 2, « Ibid., p. 31. 
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cent, to men, 40 percent, to women, and 30 per cent, to children, while the 
tlu'ee others had used other devices. In the Koinadiigu and Karene Dis- 
tricts, for example, where in 1911 the ratio of children to women had 
been assumed to be in each tribe 5 to 3, it was now assumed to be in each 
tribe 2 to 3 ! 

For_1931 it had been planned to take a real census of the native popula- 
tion in considerable portions of the Protectorate, but this plan was aban- 
doned and the figures were again ‘obtained by an estimate based, partly, 
on enumeration ’. Greater efforts, however, were made to secure adequate 
data on which to base the estimates. 

The scheme at first submitted for the native Census was not approved. It con- 
tained .suggestions for the comirlete enumeration of chiefdom.s ruled by literate 
ohiofs and of part enumeration of others, the chiefs supervising the work and being 
responsible for the returns. It was suggested that if chiefs carried out their own chief- 
dom census under the eye of the District Commissioners, very reliable retmiis 
would be obtained ; there would be less likelilrood of evasion and suspicion as the 
chiefs would be able to assure their people that the Census was merely a count of 
heads and that no other purpose lay behind it. 

The objection to this scheme was both on the grounds of expense and the length 
of time it would occupy, and it was therefore abandoned .... 

As it was not found possible to have a complete enumeration of the native popu- 
lation, District Commis.sioners were again asked to furnish an estimate of the 
populations of the various districts. It was hoped, however, that District Commis- 
sioners would carry out as much actual enumeration as time and oircunistancos 
permitted, so that a reliable basis might bo obtained on which an estimate could 
be formed. In order that as much data as possible might be collected, it was 
arranged that the Census oj^eratioiis should be spread over a period of from three 
to six months following the Census date (26th April, 1931) and that during that time 
as many villages as possible should be visited and counted in detail by, or under the 
personal supervision of, the District Commissioners. These villages were to be used 
as ‘ key ’ villages ; the population of the remainder of each chiofdom could then be 
calculated, the numbers of persons per house being asoerbained from the.se counts 
and the house tax lists determining the remainuig population in each case.*- 

A form of schedule was prepared and sent to each District Commissioner, one of 
which was to be used for each chiofdom. Tho figures and particulars for the towns 

' But sec also Oensus Report 1031, p. 83: ‘If the house tax lists arc correct, a very close estimato 
of the existing population must have been tho result. It should be mentioned, however, that house 
totals are probably in excess of the number of occupied houses actually existing. Houses oooupiod 
previous to the Census but actually mioeoupied when the Oensus was taken, would still be on tho 
house tax lists ; and houses under construction, Jrut not yet occupied, would irr some oases bo 
shown by the chiefs as occupied, being hr the ownership of sorireone. Allow-ances have been made 
by all District Commi.ssiorrers for ca.ses of this kind, arrd also for tho slightly varying rrumbers 
of persons per house in differerrt looalities.’ 

'fhe reports otr tlie provincial Adnrinistratioir ftrrnish ample evidetree of the discrepaneies 
between the numbers of houses taxed and the actual rrumbers of houses. The 1024 Report of tho 
Northern Province, for example, speaks (p. 4) of both under-assessments and over- assessments. 

‘. . . there i.s a small decrease of £150 inhorrsetax . . . . A corrstderablo portion of this decrease is 
nod oubt dno to a gradually increasing tendency, largely due to agricultural oonditiorrs, for families 
to leave tho larger villages arrd establish small villages or single horrses nearer their farms. As 
a preliminary measure, if the villagers have not got time to erect permanent houses, they put up 
what arc locally known as “shinibeeks” of a semi-permanexit type; a portion of these shimbeoks, 
being hidden away in remote areas of the district, evade taxation for the time being. So far, how- 
ever, as the towns and villages are concerned they are, in ray opinion, fully assessed for purposes 
of taxation . Whilst on tour, I oocasioimlly as a test count the number of houses in a village and 
ask to see the headman’s receipt ; it is my experience that not infrequently the receipt shows that 
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and village's examined in detail in tmedi eliieldoin were entei'i'd liy t 
inissioners iu these forms and also the figures for the remainder 
the distriet p(i|nilation then being ascertained from these forms, 
time a form of any kind was used in thi! .I’rotcMhorate for f lie Ciaii 
jjopulation and tlmt an estimate for eaeh .s<3)aiate cliiefdom was in 

As well as nmnbers, the detail to be colleeh'd for eaeh eliiefdo 
particulars as sex, tribe, age, literacy (including a.hility f.o .spi'uk h 
principal occupations and infirmities.^ 

As a matter of fact actual enumeration was carried out 
small scale. 


only ( 


Distrkt 

Total 

/louses^ 

linumwatioiv' 

Port Loko 

22,093 

i 

‘In all, 41 towns wero oxamiiiod in detail aiul 77(i lUimioiliary 
counts rninlc, of wliieli itlili wero by t he Distriid. ( lommis- 
.sionoi' personally or imtier his siiperx isioii nnd (he result may 
1)0 regarded as reasonnldv correct.’ 

Kamliiti 

Kai'ono 

15,022 

.15,274 

•34 villages were cxuniincdmid 02(1 houses were visited by 1 lie 
District Commi.s.sioiicr and hi.s agents.’ 

‘949 liovises.’ 

Bambali 

18,348 

‘Tho Diativict Doiaiiiissioucr was iinalile to deal with inorn 
than twelve towns, lint these were thoroughly stiidied. 
These towns contained 357 lioiisos. each cif wliich wa.s visitml 
and the inhabitants cvmmeratwl.’ 

Koinadngu 

17,381 

‘It i.s not certain liow many villages weie visited, but tlio 
Sehediile .shows Hurt 398 domiciliary counts wero nmde.’ 


one or two liousos iuivc fipcii paid for wJiicli do not exist fa the village; the explanation usually 
being that someone has intended to build a new house hut has not done so, or else he lias liuilt 
IV now liouso nlosev to his farni.’ 

The 11)28 lleport on 1he I’roviiieial Adininistraf ion said (p. 2) with regard lo the Xoiihera 
Province; ‘. . . in some parts of the eountry the iiiereaso in tlie uumlier of luiuses is not eommen- 
surato with tiie inercasc in tax. la some j)l;iees people paid the tax in nntieipation of Imildim:, 
started to huild, and tlieii tlunight iliey had done enough to satisfy the Uovermuent and did not 
complete their Ivoiises. Otliers paid tax but did not build at all, evidently Iioping that tlio oid 
system of colleeting tax on “konkos” wontcl be reverted to and .sa ve them the t roiiblB of building.’ 
Tlio samo report said (p. 17) cimeerumg the Southern Proviuee: ' House tax iiu'reased, I. think, un- 
duly; tlie iiierease was over 12 per cent, and I reekon that about -1 per eeni . u ould bo a normal ami 
satisfactory increase. Chiefs and people wero over-optimistie about tlie mnnlier ol' lioiises tliat 
would be eompletod in H)28 . . . .’ (Acting Commissioner, Soutliern Province.) 

The 1!)33 Kopnrt of tlio Northern Proviuee said (pp. 1-2); 'The decrease in llou.se Tax |.t'5ri7| . . . 
is due to tiio fact that tlie Protectorate lues been over assessed in the pa.sl;, and to the fiiet tliat oid 
and demolished houses nvo frequently not replaced, tlie peojile taking tliis means to save tlieir 
poeketsin (hesu limes of stre.ss when they ennnot get uu adequate price for llieir prudiiee.' 

The l‘.)3.t Report .stated (p. 1): ‘The house ta.3,agaiii shews a dcerea.se of th";!, wlu'eli a.s explained 
in 11)33, is due to previou.s over-assessmont.’ 

The 1937 Report of tlie Provincial Adraiuistrutioii said (p. d) with regard to t he Northeni Pro- 
vince; ‘iriio deerease of £924 in .House H’ax receipts is due to more eari.'fiil asse.ssing on tlie part 
ofNat-ivo Authorities wlio were about to undergo re-orgaiiisatioii.’ Tlie tiaiiie rejiiirt slated (p. 13) 
concerning the Southern Provinve; ‘ House tax slvowed a falling off of £473 Oii. as enjnpared 
with i!)36. . . . tliero has always been a tendeiiey for the local ehiefs to over-a.s.se.sn.’ 

b’iiially it slioiild he noted that even wlieii the lioii.se registers are accurate tliey do not iieces- 
saiily convoy an aecurate picture of eluinges in population. The I1)‘2H Ihqiort on the Proviiicinl 
Administration said (p. 7); ‘ For many years the house tax of the whole Protectorate lias .shown 
littlu iiiereaso whilst there, was no doulit that the population was iDertsising, I nvestigation proved 
that overcrowding was hneoming the rule in nearly every village despite tlie faid tliat it violated 
a fundamental native law, was againust the House Tax Ordinance, and proved to ho the common 
eausepf sioknes.s.’ . ■■ 

^ CensmItepo)ilV$lf,i).id. . “ 


bee ibid., p, 83. 
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District 

Total 

houses 

Ewumeration 

Moj'amha 

33,74.5 

‘For administrative reasons the District Commissioner was 
unable to visit many villages for the purpose of collecting 
data. No record of the number of villages .and houses is 
available . . . .’ 

Bontlie 

22,131 

‘Thirty-six villages were examined in detail, 703 houses being 
visited . . . .’ 

Pujehun 

20,780 

‘Thirteen towns were examined in detail, entailing 1,100 
I 10 U.SO counts.’ 

Bo 

38,991 

‘One complete Chiefdom, Bagbo, containing 2,992 houses, 
was consused in its entirety by the Paramount Chief, a 
literate chief. In addition to this the District Commissioner, 
or his agent under supervision, visited and examined in 
detail 32 villages, containing 2,670 houses.’ 

Kenema 

39,592 

‘The District Commissioner made a most diligent census 
survey of this District; ho visited and personally supervised 
the detailed counts of liis agents in thirty-ono villages, con- 
taining 1,838 houses. In addition two ohiefdoms of 4,534 
houses wore counted by the Paramount Chiefs’ rej^rosonta- 
fives ajid clerks.’ 

Kailahun 

39,918 

‘In all, 144 towns were visited and this entailed the house by 
house onumeration of 9,748 houses by the District Commis- 
sioner and bis agents.’ 


18,884 

‘In all, twentj'-four towns were exaininod in detail and 1,324 
house to house counts made by the Acting District Com- 
missioner personally or under his supervision. In addition, 
the Paramount Chief’s representative and clerks of the 
Sawo Cliicfdom carried out a count, which may he accepted us 
fairly reliable, of two sections of that chiefdom containing 
923 liouses.’ 


The reports for the various Districts contain furthermore the following 
comments on the estimates made 


Port Loko. The accuracy of the Census, so far as the number of persons and 
distribution of sox is concerned, is considered to bo fairly close. 

Kambin. The District Commissioner thinks that the population has been under- 
estimated. 

Karenc. The District Commissioner took infinite pains to render an approximately 
correct return. He pci’sonally visited fifty -eight towns and thoroughly dealt with 
each. This involved detailed counts of 949 houses and it is considered, therefore, 
that the Census represents a close estimate of the actual population. 

Bombali. The estimate is considered a fair one. 

Koinadugu. The District Commissioner considers a very fair estimate of the 
pojnilation was obtained .... 

Moyamba. ... it is considered that the population has boen underestimated. 

Bonthe. The District Commissioner considers the Cen.sus of villag(« actually 
coimled was accurate withm a very small degree of error. ... it is considorod that 
a vc'iy fair basi.s to work on was obtained. 

Pujehun. fi.'ho District Commissioner considers a very close approximation of 
tile population has been ari’ivod at. The figures given arc the restilt of close iiivcs- 
tigatiou in towns chosen in the trade areas as well as outlying parts, and a soinul 
basis was foi ined ibr each Chiefdom. 

Bo. The District Commissioner . . . thinks the population ha.s been slightly under- 
estimated. 

Kailalmn. . . . the estimate may be taken to be a very close, approximation. 
Indeed, very great interest in the Census appears to have been taken by the District 
’ Cetisun JlejmH 1931, pp. 110, 11-4, 119, 123, 128, 133, 138, 142, 148, 108, 104, 
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Commissiouer, who dealt very thoroughly with, all points. . . . Thu tigures for 
occupations, religions, literacy and infirmities are also as acciu'ato ns possiblo, as 
not only were counts made in the towns mentioned [144], but careful enquiries were 
made througliout the District from chiefs. The returns tlicreforo for this Di.-,tric( 
should be of value not only inasmuch ns they are a correct representation of the ])opu- 
lation in the District, but serve as a useful model for compartson with other districts. 

Kono. It is quite clear from the report and returns sent in to the Censu.s Office 
that the greatest care and pains were taken to render as close an approximation us ■ 

was reasonably possible in the Kissi portion of the District close to French 0 uiuea 

he [the District Commissioner] considers it quite probable that a number of Kissi 
people took up temporary abode over the border, viewing with distrust and ,siis]jicion 
the census operations. Some allowances w’ei'o made foi‘ this, but oven ilieii it is 
considered that the Kissi population has been uudor-ostimatod. 

The Census Officer summarizes the position as follows : 

This is the fourth Census of the Protectorate. At the iire-vious con.su.ses the popula - 
tion figures were also arrived at by an estimate. That for 1901 was said to have boon 
of a very rudimentary character, but for 1911 and 1921 the ostinuitcs were based 
on counts carried out in various villages. As a much larger number of villages were 
dealt with on this occasion it is hoped that a closer estimate has been arrived at.^ 

It seems necessary, however, to distinguish between various sections 
of the Protectorate. In the Northern Province, which comprises nearly 
one-half of the total population, apparently not more than 3,10G out of 
88,118 houses were visited, and it may he doubtful, therefore, whether the 
estimates for this Province were closer than in 1921. The Bombali District 
may serve as an illustration. The population here apparently increased by 
64 per cent, in 1921-31. 

It cannot bo said that this increoiso i.s a natural one. The difference i.s duo to the 
system adopted in this Census and to the discovery that the average numlier per 
house is 13-31 instead of 7 as in 1921.^ 

The report does not tell how this ‘discovery’ was made, but as ‘the 
District Commissioner was unable to deal with more tlvan, 12 towns’, 
containing 357 out of a total of 18,348 houses in the District, it may be 
assumed that the average number of 13-31 [)ersons per house was found 
in these towns. .If this assnmjition is correct, the estimate of 7 jtei’suns 
per house in 1921 may have led to a more correct total than the genertiliza- 
tion of results ascertained in 1931 by a sample covering less tliiui 2 per 
cent, of all houses. 

In three of the seven Districts of the Southern Province the pro portion 
of houses visited was also very small. In Pujeluin with 2(),780 houses, 
‘thirteen towns were examined in detail, entailing 1,100 house count.s’. 
The returns for the various tribes were as follow's: 



1921 

1931 

Increaftit 

Number | Per cent. 

Mendi* . 

, 42,218 

82,449 

-j- 40,231 i -1-96 

Galliuas . 

. 24,641 

19,806 

- 4,070 1 -19 

Krim 

. 23,471 

13,734 

- 9,737 i -41 

Gola , . ' 

7,043 

6,731 

■ -■ 312 - 4 


' The MalenChiefduitiwith 10,040 people in 19,31 was tranufan-ed to the Pujeliun District iii 
^ Census tteporl JOSl, p. 79. ® Ibid., p. 123. 
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It ii3 seen that the Mendi figures show a largo inoreaso and the other tribes a 
decrease. These figures reveal that either the Mendi tribe was very much under- 
estimated and the others overestimated in 1921 or that the reverse has taken place 
this Census ; but in view of the careful manner in which the District Commissioner 
dealt with the Census on this occasion, the detailed counts and study of conditions, 
it is probable that the former was the case.’- 

The classification of the 20 CMefdoms ‘according to tribal territory’ 

■ shows 1 1 Mendi, 3 Gallinas, 5 Krira, and 1 Gola. The results of the counts 
in 13 towns do not afl^ord, it seems to me, a conclusive proof that in 1921 
the jjopulation had been grossly underestimated in the Mendi Oliiefdoms 
and grossly overestimated hi the other CMefdoms. 

The position is somewhat different in the four other Districts of the 
Southern Province comprising nearly one-third of the total population of 
the Protectorate. The counts covered here between 12 and 26 per cent, 
of all houses. Owing to the changes in boundaries comparisons between 
the 1931 and 1921 returns is possible only for two Districts. In the 
Kailahun District, in which one-quarter of the houses Avere visited in 
1931, the returns show an increase of 6-2 per cent.® There seems to be no 
reason to assume that the 1921 estimate was far off the mark. But in the 
Kono District, in ■wliich nearly one-eighth of the houses AA^ere counted, 
the returns in 1931 Avere 39 per cent. loAA^er than in 1921. 

A lotter was addressed to the District Commissioner on these figures, who ex- 
plained that the figures now furnished are a very reasonable apinoximation and 
tliat he was satisfied that the Census Avas most carefully and diligently carried out 
by the Acting District Commissioner ; he is of opinion that the population was grossly 
overostimatod in 1921.“ 

It Avill be remembered that the Census Officer in 1921 likewise claimed 
that ‘there is no reason to suppose that such approximation does not 
give a reasonably correct estimate of the Protectorate natives’, but I 
think that in those Districts where a notable irroportion of houses was 
visited in 1931 the 1931 returns should be considered more reliable 
AAffierever there are irreconcilable differences. 

As regards the question Avhether and how many times a nathm census 
has been taken in the Protectorate there will be, I suppo.se, a consensus 
of opinion that the Census Officer, 1931, AA'as Avrong in considering the 
crude guesses made in 1901 as a census. Concerning the 1911 and 1921 
figures thei’e may be a difference of opinion as to Avhether they were 
obtained by reasoned guesses or by estimates, but even the most careful 
estimate, though it may come nearer the truth than a census, is not a 
census. Finally, whether a native census AA^as taken in 1931 or not is a 
controversial question. It may be argued that the population of nearly 
one-tenth of all houses Avas counted, and that if the Intensive Census in 
Northern Nigeria Avhich covered only about 4 per cent, of the population 
is considered to be a census, a similar claim may be staked for Sierra 
Leone. But such a claim, it seems to me, would not be justified. In 
Nigeria the central authority designated the areas in Avhioh the Intensive 
Census was to be taken; the completed forms Avere sent, to the Census 
‘ Gensm Report IQSl, -p. X4S, ® See ibid., p. 158. “ Ibid., p. lU-l. 
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Office ; tlie Census Office tabulated and published the results. It was only 
a partial census, to be sure, but, so far as it went, it was a census. In 
Sierra Leone it was left entirely to the discretion of the local officers in 
which and in how many places they counted the population ; the sole 
purpose of the counts Avas to enable the Commissioners to estimate 
approximately the population of their Districts ; neither the completed 
schedules nor the results of the comits were sent to the central authority ; 
as in 1911 and 1921, all figures published are estimates. It is therefore, 
I think, correct to say that no census has been taken as yet of the native 
population of the Protectorate, Avhich apparently comprises OAmr 94 per 
cent, of the total lAopulation of the Colony and Protectorate. 

II. Early Colonization 

Unlike all other British Dependencies on the African mainland the 
Colony of Sierra Leone is inhabited in a large measure by tlie descendants 
of people who were settled there by the British Government, Before 
discussing the numbers and the composition of the present population I 
shall therefore discuss, in chronological order, the A'-arious groups of people 
who went to Sierra Leone with special reference to Avhat became of them. 

1. he. First Settlers 

The colonists who in 1787 sailed from England to Sierra Leone Avcro 
(a) over 400 destitute negroes and negresses, (b) about 50 or 60 AAdiite 
prostitutes, and (o) about 10 Avhite men. 

{a) ‘In 1780, the humanity of some gentlemen Avaa excited toAvards 
the distressed blacks, Avho then SAARrmed in London.’^ These Avero 
cither (1) domestic slaves avIyo had been brought from America by their 
masters and had claimed their liberty folloAving the famous decision 
of Lord Mansfield in 1772 that a slave on setting foot on the British Isles 
became free, or (2) slaves aGio had escaped from the West Indies," or (8) 
slaves Avho during the Ameritian War ran aA\'ay from their masters and 
took refuge in the English army or navy." The naturalist Dr. Henry 
f8uicatlnnau, ‘avIio resided in that Country near Eour Years’, ])ro})osed 

’ AViulstrom, K«my »«. Oohnkation, vol. (1795), p. 8. 

■ AViidstrcuu clesci-iboil the po-sitioii of thc.so tw'o grouj>» ns followK (vol. ii, [ij). 227-S): ‘'J'lii! 
blacks Uvinn in London arc jrenorally protlif;iile, boeanso iininstnictncl, and vitiated by alavciy ; for 
iniuiy of thorn were once slaves of the moat worthless dcseription, namely the idle and suporlluous 
domestic, and the gamblers and thieves who infest the towns in the \V. Indies. Tlmro are severe 
laws against carrying, or entieing, slaves from the Islands, without the knowledge of their owncr.s. 
A’ot some of those fellows eontrive to conecal themselves, or are concealed by others on board 
sliip.s on the point of sailing .... In London, being friendie.ss and despised, on aeeomit of their 
eomplexion, and too many of them being really incapable of any useful oeenpation, tlujy .sink into 
abject poverty, and soon become St. (liles’s black-birds.’ 

‘ During the American war, many negroes entered on board the Dritisb .sliiiis of n ar, or 
repaired to the British stiuulard, and were formed into regiments of rnitgors ; and they gcmerally 
behaved well, both by sea and land. At the peace in 1783, part of them, as well as of the white 
loyalists, wore conveyed to the Bahama islands, part to Nova Scotia, and others to G. Britain, 
ehielly to London. These last, having been indigent, unemployed, despised and forlorn, soon 
added to the vices of common soldiers and sailors those of the numerous beggars who, notwith- 
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to settle in Sierra Leone those negroes who were willing to go. In a 
pamphlet published apparently in May 1786 he said: 

And wheioas many black jiersons, and people of Colour, Refugees from America, 
disbanded from His Majesty’s Service by sea or land, or otherwise distinguished 
objects of British humanity, are at this time in the greatest distress, they are invited 
to avail themselves of the advantages of the plan proposed. 

The .Committee, appointed for the relief of the Black Poor, having represented 
■ their unhappy situation to the Right Hon. the Lord Commissioners of the Treasury, 
Governrnont has agreed to furnish them, not only with a pas.sago and provision, but 
also with cloathing, provisions for three months after their landmg, together with 
all sorts of tools and implements of husbandry, necessary for the establishment of 
a new settlement, according to the schedules annexed.^ 

The negroes were recruited through the following handbill 

It having been maturely and humanely considered, by what moans a Hupi)ort 
might bo given to the Blacks, who seek the protection of this government; it is 
found that no place is so fit and proper, as the Grain Coast of Africa ; where the 
necessaries of life may be sujrplied by the force of industry and moderate labour, 
and life rendered very comfortable. It has been meditated to send Blacks to Nova. 
Scotia, but this j)lan is laid aside, as that country is unfit and imj)roper for the 
said Blacks. 

The Committee for the Black Poor, accordingly recommended Henry Sraeath- 
man, Esq who i.s acquainted with this part of the coast of Africa, to take charge of 
all the ^aid persons, who are desirous of going with him: and to give them all fit 
and proper encouragement, agreeably to the humanity of the British Government. 

Batson's Coffee-house, By desire of the Committee, 

nth May, 1786. Jonas Hanway, Chairman. 

Those who are desirous of profiting by this opportunity, of settling in one of the 
most 2 Jloasant and fertile countries in the known world, may apply for further 
information to Mr. Smeathman, the Author of the Plan, and Agent for the 
Settlement, at the Office for Free Africans, No. 14, Canon-Street. 

Smeathman who, as agent of the Committee for the Black Poor, 
was to lead the emigrants to Sierra Leone, died on 1 July 1786.® 
By that time about 300 negroes had ‘already entered their names’.* 

standing the prodigioii.s sums levied for maintaining the poor, disgrace the police of tins capital’ 
(ibid., p. 220). 

it is very dillicult to appraise tlie numerical importance of the tlirco groups. In 1772 the num- 
ber of negro .sla ves in England was estimated, at 14,000 or 15,000. Many of these had. died liy 1786, 
but many ritber.s hud come in the me<antime. In a letter to the Arclibishop of Canterbury, d.-ited 
1 Aug. 1786, Cranvillc Sliarp said: ‘The present sot of unfortunate Negroes that are .starving in 
our streets, were bronglit Iierc on very differeak occasions. Some, indeed, have been brought 
as Hervauts, l)ut cliietly by offioera; others were Royalists from America; but most are seamen, 
who have navigated tlio King’s ships from the East and West Indies, or have served in the war, 
and lire theri'liy entitled to ample protection, and a genoroua requital’ (Hoaro, Memoirs of 
(tranvilh Slutrp. p. 263). 

^ .Henry Siueiitliman, Plan of a Settlement to be made near Sierra Leona, on the Grain Coast of 
Africa; hilended more particularly for the service and happy establishment of Blacks and People of 
Colour, to he shipped as freemen under the direction of the Committee for Edieving the Black Poor, and 
under the prolection of the British Qovernmenl, pp. lG-17. ‘The Government had long regarded the 
imincmiis Negrop.s wlio begged in the streets as a nuisanee, and therefore readily coii.sented to 
lend a lielpiiig linnd to tlio project’ (Hoaro, p. 268). * Smeathman, pp. 23-4. 

iSee Sharp, Skoi Sketch of 'Fem-porary Jlcyvlations for the Intended Setllemenl (dated 3 July 
1780), [I. 41; The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1786, vol. Ivi, p. 620. Some recent autlior.s (iJutt- 
Tlioinpson, Sierra Leone in History and Tradition, 1926, p. 73; Utting, Story of Sierra Leone, 1931, 
p. 82) say erroneously tliat Hmenthman sailed with the emigrants in 1787 and died at sea. , 

^ Shavp, Short Sketch of Temi>omry Reijnlalions, p, Qi. 
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Granville SIiarT)^ who financially, by interviewing applicants, and in many 
other ways had collaborated with Smeathman, now took charge of all the 
preparaliions and persuaded the Government to intensify its assistance. 

. provision was made for the settlors, both for transportinp; Ihem, iuid for 
SLipy)lying them with necessaries during the first six or eight months of their ivsidenee 
in Africa ; and Captain (aftorwarils Admiral) Thompson was appointed lo accompany 
them in the Nautilus sloop of war, and to see the proinise-s given hy .Mr.- Sharp 
fulfilled towards them.® 

(h) As regards the recruitment of the white tvomcn, Anna Maria hkilcon- 
bridge, in a letter from Sierra Leone dated 13 May 1701, wrote: 

I always sujiposcd tlicso people had been tran.sportcd as convieis. but sonu' 
conversation 1 lately bad with one of tho women lias partly undeeoi\a:d me: ISho said, 
the women were rnostlji' of that tleseription of persons who -wallv tlie striuits of 
London, and support tJiemsoJves by the earnings of prosiitidion ; iliai. men were 
omjiloyod to eolloot and eonduet them to Wapping, where they were iidoxiealed 
with liquor, then inveigled on board of ship, and married to bltrc/,- nirn, rvhom llic'y 
had never seen before ; that tho morning after she was married, slie really did not 
remember a syllable of what had happened over night, and when inrormc'tl, was 
obliged to inquire, who was her hnsbcmd V After this to the time oi' their sailing, llii'y 
were amused and buoyed uji hy a prodigality of fair yiromises, and great oxpeetatioiis 
which awaited them in the country they were going to . . . 

(c) Very little is known about the white men who then went to Sieri’a 
Leone. Sharp mentions an agent conductor, three surgeons, a dmiihiin, 
a land surveyor, a town-major, and a gardener.^ 

In a letter to Dr. Lettsom dated 13 October 1788 ISharp described tlio 
embarkation as follows : 

Many of the Black poor were ombarkod m tho river Tliames before C'hrislmas 
178(5; but others delayed going on board till January and Eobriiary 17S7, lieing 
deterred by a jealousy which prevailed among them that Covernment intended lo 
send them to Botany Bay, as tho transports for that expedition were then waiting 
at Portsmouth, where the ships for Siorra Leone were ordered also. On the 2()th 
February 1787, instead of 700 Black poor who had offoi-eil tlK-msc'lves to go to tlie 
proposed settlement, there wore only 439 or 441 (for tlie ac<’ounls iliffer) llial I'ln- 
barked on board tho throe transports appointed for tli<>in~vi/.. the Belir.iiriiN. 
Atlantic, and Vernon — which by that time were all arrived al I’ortsmoutli. On the 
32d Fcbruaiy 1787, they sailed, under tho command of Cajiiain 'riiompMin, oC liis 

^ ‘Gnuiville Sluirp takes precedeiico of Clarkson aacl Wilberforce as llie pioneer of tla- 
anti-slavery movement. Ho it was who in 1772 olituined from l.ord Jlaiislield the fiuiious 
decision . . . (Mathicson, Gmil Britain and lt:c Slave, Trade ISilU-ISGd, p. 2.) When (in 22 :\lay 
1787 a Committee was formed ‘for procuring auch information and evidonee, and publishing the 
same, as may tend to the abolition of tlie Sla ve-trade’, Sharp ‘a-s tho father of the cause in Kngland. 
was called to the chair’ (Thomaa Clarlmon, Hislonj of the Abolition of the Slave-Trade, vol. i, 
pp. 26S-6). 

® Hoaro, pp. 208-9. Thompson was ‘then a youth of twenty’ (Hutt-Tliomp.snii, p. 72). 

Faleonbridge, Two Voyatjes to Sierra Leone 1791-93, p. 57. She adds (p. ,'),s); -(iood lie.iven-.! 
how the relation of this tale made mo shudder; I questioned its voracity, and enrjnired of tho nther 
women who o.xaotly corrohorated what I had hom'd; uevertlieiobs, 1 cannot altogefliev reeoiieile 
myself to believe it; for it is scarcely possible that tlie British (loveniment at this advani'ci! and 
enlightened age, envied and admir^ us it is by the universe, could be capable of exeiTiHiiig nr 
counteiianoing such a Gothic infringement on human Liberty.’ See also I-aHcelles, (Iranville 
(Siwi'p, p. 82; ‘.By whoso orders and with what object this highly imde.sirable addition to tho 
settlemeiit was made is not clear. It need hardly be said that GranviUo , . . knew nothing of it.’ 
(I suppose that the Government gave the orders, that tho object was to get rid of those women, 
and that Sharp knew of it.) ■* See Hoaro, pp. 317, 328. 
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Majesty’s slooj) the Nautilus ; but, meeting with stormy weather, they were separated, 
and it was the 19th March before they were all collected in Plymouth Sound. 
Thus the best part of the season was lost, and many of the people had been on board 
above three months, and were become very sickly. Unhappily, the allowance of 
rum, granted to them by the Government with the most benevolent intention, 
really proved their greatest. bane: many of them drank their whole day’s allowance 
at once, and got drunk with it: and this irregularity, together with a diet of salt 
• provisions, and being rather too much crowded between decks, increased the sick- 
ness, and occasioned the los.s of more than fifty lives, it is said, even before they 
reached Plymouth. Other bad consequences of the rum wore disagreements and 
mutinous behaviour, for which twenty-four were discharged, and twehty-tlrree ran 
away. Nevertheless, by an account before mo, 411 settlers sailed from Plymouth 
on the 8th April 1787 ; so that they must have hful some recruits, though they are 
not mentioned in the list.* 

This accotint of Sharj), who does not mention the white prostitutes 
sailing with the negroes, is evidently not accurate. It seems that about 500 
or 510 passengers — about 440 male and female black and about 60 or 70 
male and female whites — ^were embarked in Portsmouth, ^ that 50 or more 
died,*^ 24 were discharged, and 23 ran away, and that finally 411 (black 
and white) sailed from Plymouth,* of whom 34 died at .sea® and 377 
arrived on 9 May 1787 in Sierra Leone.® 

A ‘grant of land to his Majesty from King Tom, the then neighbouring 

1 Ibid., pp. 315-16. 

“ The liepoH of the, Oommiasioners of Inquiry, 1827, First Part, p. 8, contains the erroneous 
statement that iil individuals, of whom 60 were white women, embarked, and this statement has 
since often been repeated (see, for example, Keunaii, Freetown ISOO to 1870, p. 11). Census Report 
MSI, p. 8, says erroneously: ‘It is not recorded whether any of the Africans wore females; it is 
pro bable they were all males,’ Statements concerning the number of white passengers vary a great 
deal. It is sometimes given as 60 (see, for example, Report of Sierra Leone Company 1791, p. 3; 
Maophorson, Annuls of Commerce, vol. iv, p. 128), while sometimes the number of white women 
alone is said to have been 60 (see above). One of the women interviewed by Mrs. Faloonbridge 
(see p. 61 below) told her that ‘upwards of one hundred unfortunate women wore seduced from 
England’, while tlie Commis.sioner of Inquiry on the We.st Const of Africa (Report, 1842, Part II, 
p. 246) put the number of ‘white females’ ut 40, Butt-Thompsou says (p. 72) that there ‘were 
.sent nine offioials and sixty-two white w'omen picked up from the streets of London and Ports- 
moutli’ (but he does not quote his source, and some of his statements concerning the journey are 
obviously incorrect). 

As 1'ogard.s the male black who went to Sierra Leone Sharp stated that they wore ‘ chiefly Sea'- 
inen, that had served in the Royal Navy, last War, or ns Bangers with the Army in the American 
Woods’ (Free English Territory in Africa., pp. 9-10; see also tho letter to his brother, dated Jan. 
1788, Hoarc, p. 260). Ijator reports even said that they wore nil men discharged from tho army and 
navy after tlu^ American War (sec, for example, iSeporl on the West Coast of Africa, 1842, Part 11, 
p. 2-16; Martin, History of Colonies, 1843, p. 531). But some recent writers say that they were 
mainly or exeluKively negro slaves brought by their masters to England (.see Census Report 103 J, 
Ji. 8 ; I'lvans. .1 n Early Coiislilulion. of Sierra Leone, 1932, p. 26). It seems, however, unlikely tliiit 
nuuiy former domestie slaves sliould have been so adventurous, and I am inclined to think tliaO 
tlie description by the earlier writers rvas correct. 

■* According to Report of Sierra Leone Company 1791, p. 6, ‘about 50 died before tlioy left 
I‘l> mmith’. Many of the negroes and of the white womeir were apparently in ill health when they 
hoarded the sliips ; see ibid., pp. 3-4. 

* I SCO no reason to assume that any recruits were added at Plymouth. Sharp and Wadstrom 
(vol. ii, p. 221) made tins as.sumption because thc3' erroneously thought that the 411 people who 
Hailed from I’lvmoutli were all black, ^ See Report of Sierra Leone Gompany 1791, ]). 5. 

According to Ueport of the Commissioners of Inquiry, 1827, First Part, p. 20, ‘the original 
Si'tllers from London, in 1787’ numbered 312, and according to Ordinances of Sierra Leone ISoS- 
ISCiO, p. 248, the ‘ North Americans’ wdio arrived in 1787 numbered 347. The lumiher of negroes 
who aclnally im ived was, I think, higher than 312 and lower than 347. 
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chief, Avas obtained for their use by Captain Tliompsoii’,' and the pas- 
sengers Avere disembarked on 15 May.^ A site was chosen for the town 
where Freetown is noAV,® and ‘the lots were drawn and appropriated’ on 
12 Juned But ‘the rains set in’ on 28 June, and ‘the lurts of tlie colonists 
were neither Avind nor Avater-tight, Avhicli increased the mortality so much 
that, though in June only 9 died, no foAver than 42 AA'^ere carried off in 
July’.^ By 16 September, when Captain Thompson sailed, altogether 86 
of the 377 immigrants had died® while 15 had run aAAUiyJ Thus 170 or 
more, that is about one-third of those originally embarked had died 
Avithin about seven months, Avhile 62 or nearly onc-cighili Iiad run aAvay 

' lieport of Sierra Leone Company 1701, p. 3. See also Sharp, Free Fiiylish TerrHori/ in Africa, 
p. 3; ‘The Listrict, lately purchased hy Govcrmuent for the new Eree-Settloinout ill; Sierra Leone, 
is nearly twice as largo ns tho Auiliiabhi Island of Barhadoes, being 21) Miles sijuarc, eoiitaiiuiig 
250,000 Acres (and much more may be easily obtained) of Land, well watered witli salulirioim 
Springs, and Hituated on a fruitful Peninsula, between two noblo navigable llivers, (the gi'eat 
River of Sieri'a Leona, and the SherbrO,) whioh roeeivo tho Waters of many others.’ (This 
pamphlet was published anonymously at tho beginning of 1790! its author, aeeording to Iloaro, 
p. 347, was Sharp.) All early sources give as area 20 miles square, or 400 square miles, or 2o(i,000 
acres. Only once— in his letter to Pitt of .Inly 1790 — did Sharp, probably by a slip of tho pen, refer 
to the ‘cession of twenty square miles of land’ (Ho.are, p. 3i)5). Robert Montgomery .Martin, who 
in his History of the British Possessions in the Indian, and Atlanlie Ocean (18.'i7, p. 241) and in hi.s 
History of the Colonies of the British Empire (1843, p. C31) still spoke of ‘a piece of ground 20 mile.s 
square’, said in The Brilhh Colonies (1852, vol. iv, p. 177) that tho puri!ha.so (!omi:iri.sed ‘twenty 
square miles of territory’, and this erroneous statement that tlio area was only 20 square mile,s has 
since been made over and over again (see, for example, Butt-Tliompson, p. 74 ; Eveline (.!. Mai tin, 
British West African Setllemenis 1750-1821, pp. 106, 120 ; Laseellcs, p. 83 ! Vensns He, port 1081, ]). ,S). 

The grant hy King Tom (and its conlirniation hy King .lammy) was dtsoussed on 30 May 1791 
in the Honso of Commons. ‘Mr. Buxton acknowledged it gave him pleasure to see that a different 
mode of obtaining foreign tei’ritory had taken place, in tho instance of Africa, from that which had 
hitherto ijrovailed in other quarters of the globe. The mark of a King Tom or King .lamie sith- 
sorihed to a grant, Avas to him inlinitely more .satisfactory, than the ahominahle and barharmis 
praotioe of seizing upon territory hy driving inhahitants from thoir country.’ But Jlr. Stanley 
(Attomey-Qeneral for the Leeward Islands) ridiculed the grant, ‘pronoumdug it a eireuni stance 
that Avould render us the laughing stock of Europe’ {Padianmitary Heyiater, vol. xxix, p]). .581-2). 

“ Seolctterof ‘Chief Magistrate’ Weaver (a negro) to Sharp, 23 Apr. 1788, Hiure, p. 321. 

“ For details of the original location see Luke, ‘.Some Notes on theCreole.sand their Land p, 
Captain Thompson named the harbour Saint George’s Bay (see .Sharp, Free ICiiyiUh 'I'lnihiiy in 
Africa, pp. fi-7). Tho town iviis named Granville Town (see 1 tonre, ]). .‘M t), and SImi p n.i med t he 
Colony ‘Province of Freedom’, 'rids name which was to show that no .slave ti'.illie u .is allim ed in 
the Colony appears for the first time in a letter from Sharp ‘to the Avorthy luliuliitaiils of the 
Province of Freedom, on tlio Mountains of Sierra Leone’, dateil 10 .May 1788 (.see ibid., p. 321). 

* See letter of Sharp to Rr.Lcttsom, ISOet. 1788, ibid., p. 317. Wadstrom, vol. ii, jip. 221-2. 

“ Sharp, in a letter to a lady in Noav York, dated 12 Jan. 1788 (Iloaro. pp. 313-14), .■«ii(l tlial the 
delay of the ships ‘fatally postponed their arrival on tlio coast till the rainy .seiiaon roinmeiiced ; 
Avhoreby dreadful fevers and a great mortality ensued, the people not hai iiig h.id time to piepme 
suiiioiout shelter and aecommodation for Ihemselvea at their lauding. But the greatest blame ot 
all is to be eliargod on tbo intempornneo of the people themselve.s; for the most ni tliem (both 
Whites and Blacks) beuamc so besotted during tho voyage, tluit tluij' were totally unlit. fi ir IniKnie.ss 
Avhon they landed, and could hardly be prevailed on to assist in oreeting their own lint s. Besides, 
the distempers oceusioned hy thoir intemporanee earried off' a large )iropoftioii of tliein beroie 
they roaohed the coast; so th.at the climate of Africa, is hy no mean.s elmrgi'iihle Avil'l) the mor- 
tality . . . .’ Slmiqi emphasized over and over again that the mortality on the eoii.st was not attrihii- 
tableto the climate. .See his letters to his brother Dr. J. Sharp, 22 Mar, l788(llo!iu‘. p.31ii). to tho 
settlers, 16 May 1788 (ibid., p. 326), and to Dr, Lettsom, 13 Oct, 1788 (ibid,, p. 316). .See al.so 
m this connexion Evidence of Captain Thompson before a Committee of tlie Hoviko ot (Aumnons 
{Minutes of Evidence on Slave-Trade. 1790, pp. 173-4) ; 'Wadstrom, vol, ii, p, 221. 

In his letter to .Ur. Lettsom, 13 Oct.. 1788, Sharp .mentions three Utn- 0 ]ieaiiH who hnil died ; the 
agent coiiduotor (12 Juno 1787), tho town-major, and the gardener (see lloure. p. 317). 

' iSec Weporf a/iS'fam Xeonc Co»«/panj/ f/Wi p. 6; Wadstrom, vol. ii, p. 8. 
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(23 in England and 15 in Sierra Leone) or been discharged (24 in England). 
Their number was, therefore, reduced to 276, of whom 212 were black 
men, 30 black women, 5 white men, and 29 white women.^ 

In the following years mortality was apparently low. 

It does not appear . . . that after the first year was passed, there was any extra- 
ordinary mortality ; it is even said by Green, one of the settlers now in I j,l 1 
. who lived alway.s with them, that during the two succeeding yeans he does not 
believe above five or six died out of near 200, who were then living in the same town.^ 

But when the chaplaiii of the Colony came home in March 1788 he told 
Sharp that just before his return the number of settlers was ‘only 130 
persons in all;® which great reduction he did not attribute to sickness, but 
merely to emigration ; for they were too poor, it seems, to purchase live 
stock of the Natives, without which eAmn the best land becomes almost 
useless, and affords but a scanty subsistence’.^ Dispersion into the 
neiglibourhood continued in the spring and ‘sometimes there were not 
above forty persons left’.® In a. letter to Pitt, written in June or July 
1788, Sharp reported that ‘all the surviving White people, the three 
surgeons, and the land-surveyor that was sent out last year at the expense 
of Government, have actually entered the service of the slave-dealers, and 
that the greater part also of the Black poor are gone into the same detest- 
able service at different factories in the neighbourhood, and some even on 
board the slave-ships ’.* Some of the negroes were sold themselves as slaves.’ 

^ See ibid., p. 221. The accounts for the iirsb two years never mention the presence of a child. 
However, tho ‘Ohief Magistrate’ in his letter dated Sierra Leone, 23 Apr. 1788, wrote to Sharp: 
‘I inform you that 1 was tho person that went on board tho Vernon at first, with my wife and child, 
and there continuod till we arrived at Sierra Leone’ (Hoare, p. 322). 

lieport of Sierra Leone Com'pa.ny 179] , p, 5. The negro Green may not have been an accurate 
statistician, but ns none of tho ninny available letters complain of mortality (though they oom- 
plain of many other things) it is safe to assume that it wa.s actually not high. This would suggo.st 
that tho main cause of tho excessive mortality in the first rainy season was the lack of adequate 
shelter and that tho intemperance of the settlers which has often been described ns a decisive 
factor did not play such an important part. 

" It should he noted, however, that this figure, which has been universally accepted as true, was 
y)o.sBibly not correct, as the cliaplain had lived far from the settlement. When Captain 'Thompson, 
on 14 May 17i)0, was asked by tho Select Committee of the House of Commons ‘.Did they [tho 
negroes] shew any attention or respect to the .surgeon or clergyman that went out with them ? ’ he 
nmswered : ‘None ; ou tho contrary, they could not be persuaded to build the olorgyinan a habitation, 
or any place of xjublie worship, which wa.s obliged to be performed, whilst I staid, under a large 
tree, frctiuently incommoded by rain ; and at my departure tlie clergyman was obliged to take up 
Ids abode with the factor of Bens Island, a greak distance from them up the .River’ (Minutes of 
Evidence on Slave-Trade 1700, p. 173). The chaplain staj'ed on that island all through tho winter, 
a sick man, suft'ering Iroui consumption, and called at the settlement only on his way back to 
I'higliind. ‘ Sharp’s letter to Hr. Lettsom, 13 Oct. 1788, Hoare, p. 317. 

Sliarp's letter to Thomas Steele (one of the principal secretaries to the Lords of the Treasury), 
dated 4 May 1789, ibid., p. 337. See also Sharp, Free English Territory in Africa, p. 10: *. . . tho 
Community has sometimes been reduced, by desertion, to 30 or 40 Men.’ 

“ Hoare. p. 328. Tlio ‘Cldcf Magistrate’ wrote to Sharp on 23 Apr. 1788: ‘Several of the people 
have left tlie place, 1 may safely .say the chief part of them ; some a trading in vessels for slaves, 
other at factories, doing wliat they can to get provision for their support, for we are very much in 
di.Btres.s here’ (ibid., p. 322). The Europeans had hardly an excuse for entering the service of the 
slave-traders — one of the surgeons, in a letter to Sharp, ‘acknowledged his having been drawn 
away by tlie oiler of a considerable salary’ ; see ibid., p. 328— but many negro settlers probably had 
110 otlier ineiuis of eariung a livelihood. (Hoare, p. 328, indioates the names of tlie three surgeons, 
but two of t, ho.se tlm.s named came actually only later to Sierra Leone.) 

’ Tlio ‘Chief in Command’ Reid (a negro) wrote in Sept. 1788 to Sharp that the settlers ‘got 
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When Sharp had learned through the chaplain of tlie reduction in tlie 
number of settlers he became ‘apprehensive that all the rest would be 
obliged to disperse in like manner, unless a speedy supply of live stock, 
Avith some recruits, could be immediately sent out’,^ and on 23 April 
1788 he chartered at his own expense the Myro, a brig of 160 tons.‘^ He 
decided to send this time chiefly white colonists, and at first apparently 
accepted the applications of 60 people® but ‘for fear of crowding the 
vessel too much ’ selected 50 of them. However, ‘several of those that had 
been admitted deserted the vessel, just as she was ready to sail, when it 
was too late for me to make up the complement ; whereby only thirty -nine 
passengers, instead of fifty (the intended number), actually set out’.^ 
The Myro (Captain Taylor) sailed on 7 eJune,® ‘touched at St. Jago, one 
of the Cape de Verd Islands, and did not arrive at S. Eeona till tire 6th 
of Aug. The new colonists again greatly disappointed Sharp. 

Of these [.S9], twelve died of fevoi's and one by a wound, four wore loft at the 
Carpe de Verd Islands, and two rotnrned ; so that only twenty roinain tlioro.'’ 

All the White people whom I sent out last year, to assist in supirorting tiro settle- 
ment, have been wicked enough to go into the service of the Slave Trade at the 
neigliboiu'ing factories, having been enticed away, I suppose, by high wages 

But in other respects the amval of the Myro proved to be a success. 

Great numbers of the dispensed settlers I’eturnod on the arrival of the Myro ; 
and King Naimbanna, one of the most powerful chiefs in that neighboiirliood, who 

in a little trouble with King Tom, aiul ho catched two of them, and sold them on board a Tronch- 
inan bound for the West Indies’. He further .said that fh’e of the settlers ‘wont up to Banco 
Island, and broke open a factory belonging to one (Japtaiii Boys, and stole a number of things; 
but they were detected, and Captain Boys sold the whole tivo of them’ (il)id., ]i. .“ce also 
Sharp’s letters to Thomas Steele, ibid., p. 33tt). Some more settlors wore kidnapped in the following 
two or three years (see, for example, Report of Sierra Leone Comjmni/ 1704, pp. 105-7). But most 
of the e.ipturecl negroes wore released. 

^ Sharp’s letter to the settlers, 16 May 1788, Hoare, p. 327. 

“ Sea Sharp’s letter to Pitt, .Juno or July 1788, ibid., p. 328, and his letter to Dr, Lettsom, 
13 Oct. 1788, ibid., p. 318. 

“ See bis letter to the settlers, 16 May 1788, ibid., p. 32.'5. 

* Sharp’s letter to Dr. Lettsom, 13 Oct. 1788, ibid., p. 318. In las letter to Thomas Steele, 1 .May 
1789, he reported that the ‘thirty-nine’ were ‘chiefly White people’ (ibid., p. 337). In his letter 
to John Jay (President of the Society at New York for promoting the Manumission of Slaxu's, &e., 
and protecting such of them as have been liberated), 7 Mar. 1789, he said that he liad .sent out 
‘some poor Negroes and other settlors’ (ibid., p. 335). Maepherson (vol. iv, ji. 175) says erroneously 
that the 50 people, Sharp liad seiceUid, were all negroes. 

^ See Sharp’s letter to Dr. LottaoTn, Hoare, y. 318. “ Wadstrom, vol. li, p. 223. 

’’ Letter to Thomas Steele, 4 May 1789, Hoare, p. 337. See also Sliai'p's letter to Jay, 7 .Mar. 
1789: ‘It is but within a very few days that I have received the l(mg-c.v peeled letter.s from the 
settlcmont, and the diary of Captain Taylor’s proceedings. — I am sorry to inform you, (hat tlu' 
aoeounts are much more unfavourable than I had reason to expect: thirteen portions out of thii'ty- 
ninc, whom I sent by the Myro, arc dead; and almost all the passengers h,ad been ill. ’Phis, bow- 
ever, 1 still liiid, is not to bo attributed altogether to the climate, but to a total negleet in eleui ing 
the under- wood near the settlement, and to the want of iudgment in the suttlers. who hiive. Iniilt 
their hou.ses and huts on swampy ground, near the bottom of a hill, instead of the toji of it , ! t 
seems, also, that too free a itse of strong liquors (notwithstanding the earnest warning 1 g:n ti (o 
llio passengers of the Jtlyro concerning the fatal intemperance of the former .settlers) is si ill to lie 
reckoned among the causes of continued impediment and sickness.’ (Ibid., p. 335 ; .-iee also in tlii.s 
eonnoxion bis letter 'To the worthy Passengers on Board the Myro Brig’, 29 Miiy 17S8. iWd., 
Appendix, p. xxviii, and Lascelles, pp. SM.) 

* Letter to the Rev. Mr. Samuel Hopkins (Newport, Rhode Island), 25 J uly 1789, Hoare, p, 313. 
See also his letter to the settlers in Sierra Leone, 11 Nov. 1789, ibid., p. 344. 
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before refused to sign the former deed of purchase for the land, and lately, just before 
the arrival of the Myro, had oven given the settlers warning to quit the settlement, 
has now formed a solemn covenant with Captain Taylor in behalf of the settlers ; 
and, in consideration of the presents received as the stipulated price of re-purchase, 
has signed a complete deed of resignation to the Settlers for ever, of all the land 
before granted by King Tom, whoso successor, since his death, has also signed the 
deed, with some other eliiefs d so that my sending the Myro has really saved the 
•settlement. . . . 

When Captain Tajdor left the settlement la.st September, the number of people 
was still about one hundred and thirty in all,® and I have no doubt they will gladly 
receive any free Negroes that the States of America shall be pleased to assist with 
passage, provisions, and necessaries for defence and establishment . . . 

Many more returned to the Colony after Captain Taylor had left, and 
finally the settlers numbered again ‘about 200 persons Men, Women and 
Children But the Colony did not prosper, and on 22 or 23 July 1789 
Sharp received letters from the ‘Chief Magistrate’, his wife ‘in the name 

^ The treaty (reprinted in British and Foreign Stale Papers 1872-3, vol. Ixiii, pp. 1091-2) 
eontained a Declaration which began as follows: ‘Know all men by these presents that I, King 
Nambanor, Chief of Sierra Leone, on the Grain Const of Africa, by and with the consent of the other 
Kings, Princes, Chiefs, and potentates subscribing hereto, in consideration of the presents, ns by 
a list annexed, now made me by Captain John Taylor, of His Britannic Majesty’s brig Miro, in 
behalf of and for the sole benefit of the free community of settlors, their heirs and successors, 
lately arrived from England, and under the protection of the British Government, have granted, 
and by those presents do grant and for over quit claim to a certain district of land for the settling 
of the said free community to be theirs, their heirs and successors, for ever; that is to say, oU the 
land, wood, water, &c,, which are now contained from the bay commonly called Erenchman’s 
Bay, but by these presents changed to that of St. George’s Bay, coastwise up the River Sierra 
Leone to Gambia Island, and southerly or inland from the river side, 20 miles.’ The treaty was 
signed by Captain Taylor, three settlers. King Nambaner (Nairabanna) and four other native 
representatives (but not King Jammy). To it was added the following Note : ‘ This is to certify to 
aU to whom these presents may come, that we whose names are hereunto subscribed make oath 
that the purchase of the land, &c., made by Captain Thompson was not (to our certain knowledge) 
valid, it having been purchased from people who had no authority to sell the same.’ 

It must have been very difficult indeed for the naval officers (Thompson, Taylor, Clarkson) who 
concluded treaties on behalf of the British Government between 1787 and 1792 to appraise 
correctly the respective rights of Naimbanna and ‘the other Kings, Princes, Chiefs, and potentates ’ . 
The ‘other kings’, whose kingdom often comprised only a village of perhaps fifty huts and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, frequently deceived the Europeans by claiming a sovereignty which they 
did not in fact enjoy, and this deception was the easier as their overlord often chose not to inter- 
fere immediately but to wait and see how matters would develop. Governor Clarkson, who at 
first also misunderstood the position (see his Journal, 28 Mar. 1792, Ingham, Sierra Leone after a 
Hundred Years, p. 33), recognized, after having attended several palavers, that ‘the other kings’, 
&c., were vassals of King Naimbanna: ‘I understand the dominions of King Naimbanna extend 
from this river up to Eokelle and the ulterior Sountry eastward, about two-and-a-half days’ 
journey, reckoned at forty mile per day, and southward towards Sherbro, four or five days’ 
journey. The poiver of King Naimbanna is absolute, though in matters of consequence he doe.s not 
appear to like deciding without the concurrence of the inferior chiefs in the country ; but if he 
grows angry with them, they will aU submit to his opinion . . .’ (Diary of Clarkson, 4 Oct. 1792, p. 72) . 

® Butt-Thompson says (p. 76): ‘When the surviving twenty passengers landed they found 
waiting them 29 white women, 30 black and mulatto children, 5 officials, and 00 Negroes. All the 
l est had died.’ But this statement is inaccurate. The 130 people whom Captain Taylor left in the 
Colony included not only the dispersed settlers who had returned after the arrival of the Myro but 
also practically all those who hadcomeonthe J/yro. ‘All the rest ’had not died ; many had inigrated 
to other places. It seems, moreover, unlikely that none of the 29 white women whom Captain 
'Thompson left there a year earlier should have died or emigrated. Finally, it is out of the que.3tion 
that there should have been as many as 30 children. 

“ Sharp’s letter to Jay, 7 Mar. 1789, Hoare, pp. 336-C. 

'* Sharp, Free English Territory in Africa, p. 10; see also Sharp’s letter to Hopkins, 26 July 1789, 
iloaro, p. 3-13. 
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of fclie ladiea of Sierra Leone’, and three other negroes, in which they 
required that some respectable merchants or factors might be prevailed 
on to settle among them.’- Sharp, who could not afford to carry the finan- 
cial l)in'den of such an undertaking,^ answered on 11 Normmber 1789: 

T am exorting inysolf as much as possible, to engage several respectable mei'cluruts 
and gentlornoti to form a Company, in order to carry on an honourable trade with 
the coast of Africa ; aiul I liavo at last great hopes of sueciwrf.''’ 

But in the meantime the settlers had become involved in a dispute be- 
tween a British warship and King Jammy, the successor of King d’oiu, in 
the course of which the British burned the town of iho King. All or tlie 
warship had left, aimlaver was called of all the surrounding (’liie-fs tvho, 
by a judicial sentence, ordered the town of the sctllers io be burned down, 
giving them three days’ notice to quit. 

About 180 or 200 settlors, leaving their plantations, and a gr!>at quantity of 
poultry behind tliem, wore then dispersed. The Agent of the lEnglish] >Sla\'o Ifactory 
[at Banco Island] gave tliem protection for tho first five or sis weeks ai Bub’s IsImuI 
in the neighbourhood, but they were sent away afterwards to Bar Boson’s 'rown, 
12 miles up tho country.'* 

The town was destroyed in November 1789, but Shai’]) received ‘tlie 
melancholy news ’ only in April 1790.® In the meantime ho had succeeded 
in founding a Company of Merchants, tlie St. George’s Bay Comjiany. Tlie 
first meeting was held on 17 Ifebruary 1790,’ and Sharp sent to tlie King 
a ‘Memorial of Granville Shar]), Citizen of London, in Behalf of himself 
and Others’ whicii ‘Jiunibly showeth’ 

That the Black poor, and otliers, subjects of tho Crown of Groat Britain, wlio 
settled on the land lately purchased by your Majesty for their u.«o at Kierra, Leona, 
consisting, by the last account, of about t-wo hundred persons, men, women, and 
children, are so extremely poor that they cannot offcctualty avail tUcunselves of tho 
extraordinary natural advantages of that fruitful and healthy district without some 
further aid; and therefore they havo earnestly recjiiested in tlieir last letlers, that 
some merchants or factors might ho induced to .snttlo among them, in ordm- to keep 
up a constant communication between. England and tho new Englislv territory in 
Africa, -vi'hereby tliey hope to procure tho nece.ssn,ry aid nn<l assistauee. 

That your Memorialist, in consequence of tiiis request, has solieileti and obtained 
promises from several respectable gentlemen and morchauts of Loudon, that they 
will form themselves into a Company, and advance their rc-.sjieelive share.s and 
proportions of money, to onablo tiieni to send proper faetoi-.s and ugi'nts to St, 
George’s Bay, tlio principal harbour of tlie new English territory, in order t;o proinoto 
and carry on tho trade of the settlement in Bi'itisli manufactures with t he Natives 

* See Sharp’s letters to Tliomas Steele, 23 .Inly, Honre, p. 33!), and to the .bihaliitaiits of (Iran- 
villo Town, 11 Nov., ibid., p. 34f; Sharp, Y'Vee Kwjlish Tmilnry in Afrlm, p. 10. 

“ See his letter to the settlers, 22 Jan. 1791; ‘. . . it was not in ray power, as an individu-al, to 
send yon nny immediate .assistance, having .already sunk above 1,400 1. of my own private li irtiuu; 
in endeavouring to proinoto your welfare, partly in sending out .settlers and faitla-r as'.ist.inee by 
tbo lAyro brig in 1788, a-nd partly in assisting poor People of Colour here, wlio are de.siroiis of going 
to the settlement, and supporting several settlers returned from tlionce ....’( tioaro, p. .‘loH.) 

» Ibid., p. 347. . 

d Hepmi of Siena leone Oompany 1791, pp. 6-7 ; see also ibid., p. 37, and 1701, pii. 102-3. 

° See Wadstrom, vol. ii, pi. 225. 

" See Shnip’s letter to tho settlers, 27 Sept. 1790, Hoare, p. 367. 

’ -The Directors included 'Waberforoo and Thornton. See minutes of the meeting. Wadstrom, 
vol. ii, pp. 224--5. 
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of the neighbouring coast and rivers in Africa, provided your Majesty will be pleased 
to grant them a Charter of Incorporation^ 

Sharp had written on 13 February to Wilberforce: ‘It is of great impor- 
tance to the safety of the New Settlement, that the Charter of Incorpora- 
tion should be expedited as soon as possible. Yet, in spite of all his 
efforts, he did not obtain the desired charter.® But the Company worked 
■ without a charter until 1791 when it was transformed into the financially 
much more powerful Sierra Leone Company."* 

Apparently in May 1790 Sharp got further news about the condition of 
the settlers. 

... I have been infornied that they have obtained some land from one of the 
African Chiefs, about nine miloa above Banco Island, in the same river, with leave 
to build houses; that about seventy of them still persisted in keeping together, 
though much pain.s had been taken to separate them ; that about eight or ton of 
them, being artiflccu's, were employed at Bance Island ; that several more of them 
were at Rohanna, a town adjoining to the settlement, under King Naimbaima, and 
that the rest wore dispersed on the coast — so that I have no doubt of their re- 
assembling as soon as their land can bo recovered.® 

Thereupon the St. George’s Bay Company decided on 27 August to 
send the cutter Lapwing as soon as possible with a supply of clothing and 
provisions to Siei'ra Leone.® But this ship did not sail until December 
In the meantime the Company had apiiointed Alexander Falconbridge® to 

* Hoare, p. 350. Sec also Sharp, Free English Territory in Africa, pp. 10-13. 

® Hoare, p. 360. 

* Ho had an interview with Pitt, apparently on 24 or 25 Apr., and sent him letters on 26 Apr., 
10 June, in July, on 28 Aug., and possibly also in September (see Hoare, pp. 361--8). In his letter 
of 28 Aug. he speaks of ‘tlie opposition of the Attorney-General to their [the Company’s] very 
reasonable proposal of a limited Charter without any exclusive privileges’. See also in this con- 
nexion Reasons against giving a Territorial Ofant to a Company of Merchants, to Oolonitte and 
Cultivate the Peninsula of , Sierra Leona, on the Coast of Africa, p. 14; ‘The present subscribers are 
only 100 individuals, at £.60a piece, applying for a grant of territory on the coast of Africa equal to 
all the West Indies, and which would cost 70 million, before they could settle it.’ (A pencil mark 
on the title-page of the copy of this pamphlet in the British Museum gives Mr. Campbel as 
author.) 

See also Eveline Martin, pp. 108-9, as regards the opposition from the Company of Moroliants 
Trading to Africa. 

® See p. 63 below. 

® Sharp’.s letter to Pitt, 10 June 1790, Hoare, p. 353. 

® See Sharp’s letter to Pitt, 28 Aug. 1790, ibid., p. 356, 

’ See postscript to Sharp’s letter to the settleft (of 27 Sept,), dated 14 Deo. 1790, priirted in 
The Royal Gazette and Sierra Leone Adi’erliser, 7 Mar. 1818, p. 67 : ‘Though the Lapwing Cutter, 
was ordered and prepared for Snilmg in September last, yet so great lias been the urgency and 
rincortainty of jrublio affairs in the expectation of a war (which now, God be thanked, is at an 
end) that we could not venture to give Alexander Kennedy, his final orders for Sailing ’till 
this day.’ 

“ Palcoirbvidge had been to the coast of Africa as a surgeon of slave ships for four voyages, but 
‘ had left the trade upon principle’ and had settled in England, where ho collaborated with Thoinas 
Clarkson and the eoinmittee for the abolition of the slave trade (see Thomas Clarkson, vol. i, 
pp. 348-53, 459-60, 403). On tho instance of Clarkson lie ‘quitted his ooinfortahlc situation at 
Liidwiiy, to enlist in the present (though I fear chimerical) cause of freedom and humanity’ 
(Ealoonbridgo, p. 117), Unlike most other officers sent to Sierra Leone in the 1790’s he was an 
run i rouii.siiig enemy of the slave-traders, (Zachary Macaulay, on 18 June 1793, wrote quite 
indignantly in his Journal : ‘ Falconbridge’s professions and conduct indeed gave the Slave- 
great reason to believe that nothing less was intended than to ruin them by the most 
moans . . .’ (Viscountess Kiiutsford, Life and Letters of Zachary Macaulay, p. 27).) 

IS 
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be their chief dgent, and on 5 January 1791 lie embarked^ with a commis- 
sion to examine and report on the state of the Colony, to collect the settlers 

1 See 3?alconbridge, p. 4. Hoare, p, 273, and Evans, p. 27, say that Ealconbridge sailed in Sept. 
]7!)0; Ibis i.s evidently a mistake. On the other hand. Sharp cannot have written to the sol tiers 
as late as 22 Jan. 1791 (see Hoare, pp. S.'iil-CO): ‘The Company have appointed Mr. Alex'ander 
I’nlcoiibridge. the bearer of this letter. . . .’ Some writers, for example Eveline Martin (p. 110), 
say tliat Ealconbridge sailed in the Lapming, but he actually sailed in the Duke of ISw'h ugh, which 
arrived in Sierra Leone two or three weeks after the Lapiving (see Ealconbridge, p. 12). Wbat the ' 
Viscountess Kimtsford tells of a simultaneous journey of her grandfather Zaeluuy Maeaulay (tlio 
father of the historian) to Sierra Leone seems also quite inaccurate. She relates (jij). li!-22); ‘It 
[the Lapwing] was soon followed hy another ves.sel, which carried oul. to .Sierra Leone llu' Ihnnn’end 
Nathaniel Gilbert . . . and Xachary Maeaulay, whose mission on this voyage appear.-, to luive heen 
one simply of interest and observation, prompted by Thomas Babinglnn .... In iMaeanlay’s lir.st 
letter to Mr. Babington from the West coast of Africa, dated River Gambia, January 1, 1791, the 
following sentence ocem-s : “We arrived hero on the 25th after a pas.sage. of four woolcs, whi(;h passed 
very pleasantly in the society of Mr. Gilbert. . . .” In the spring of 1.17i)2| Jlaeaulay returiu-d to 
England. The prudonoe, discretion, and firmness of character which he hml evinced during bis 
stay in the Colony had gained the approbation of the Directors, and he reeeived the appoinlment 
of second Member of Council at Sierra Leone. He left England again at the end of the year, and 
arrived in Africa in January 1793.’ Actually Macaulay had nevtw been in Sierra Leone before lie 
went there as second eomieillor. He therefore had no opportunity of evincing liis ‘ prudence, tlis- 
cretion, and firmness of ebanicter’ in the Colony before 1793. It may seem unbelievable that 
Macaulay’s biograplier conveys such a wrong picture of liis life in 1791-2, but there is ample 
ovidonoo to prove that lie was not in Sierra Leone at any time during tlio.so year.s. 

(1) When in 1804 the Committee on the Petition of the Sierra Leone Company asked Maeaulay 
‘How long did you reside in Sierra Leone . . . V ’ he answered ‘I resided tlicrefrom tlio Beginning of 
January 1793 to the Mouth of April 1790, except about a Year that I was absent’ {liepoH, p. 52). 

(2) Mrs. Paloonbridgo, wlio .stayed in Sierra Leone from ,Ian. to June 1791 and from Eeb. 1702 
to June 1793, wrote on 15 Jan. 1793 (Ealconbridge, p. 185): ‘Arrived a Cutter belonging to Banco 
Island, from Isle do Loss. A Mr. M’Aulay, Member of Oouncil, and the lleverencl Mr. Gilbert, 
came passengers in her.’ (Macaulay’s letter to Babington was evidently written on his way to 
Sierra Leone on 1 Jan. 1793 and not on 1 .fan. 1791.) 

(3) The chairman of tlie Sierra Leone Company wrote in July 1792 to Governor John Clarkson 
who had been in tlio Colony since tlio beginning of March : ‘ We have a very eapablo ma ntiger of an 
estate wlio has loft Jamaica for Sierra Leone; and is now among us; ho is hrotlior in law of Mr. 
Babington and possibly might he fit for more general service. Hia name is Macaulay,’ {Diary of 
Clarkson, pp. 28-9.) 

It is obvious tliat if Maeaulay had been in Sierra Leone in 1791-2 (1) lie would liave told the 
Committee so, (2) Mrs. Ealconbridge would not, in 1703, have spoken of him us a iierfeot .stranger, 
(3) the olinirman of the Company would have mentioned the fact in hi.s letter to the Governor. 

George Otto Trevelyan called his sister’s hook ‘a oomplele and exfiellent biograpliy of Z.icliary 
Macaulay’ (Life, and Letters of Lord Macaulay, p. .520). and Hits n-comiiieiidalion may liave 
induced recent writers to repeat tlio story of Zachary’s journey ns an oliserver to Sierra l.eonc (see- 
Cliarlcs Booth, Zachary Macimlay, 1934, p. 24; Coupland, ‘Tlie AlioUtion of tlie Slave Trade’, 
1940, p. 211). Trovclynu liiniself did not commit this mistake hut said; ‘Born in 1798, lie was sent 
out at the age of sixteen by a Scotpli bouse of business as bookkeeper to an estate in ,i aiiiaU a, of 
wliioli he soon rose to he sole manager. . . . But by the time he was foiir-and-twenty lie . . . ret urned 
to liis native country.’ (LifeaiulLetters, pp.21-3.) Zachary may have told his i-hildreii, for |iedago- 
gieal reasons, what a marvellous youngster he was at 10, hut lie told the ( ;ommitt:i-e of the. Mmise in 
1804 that he ‘resided in the West .Indies about Six Years ; at.Tiimaiea’ (Jie.porl of CummiUee, p. 50), 
and as lie returned in 1792 ho went out at the age of 18 — under what eireuiimtatieoii is unylKid y’.s 
guess. — I see no reason to doubt that Zachary actually stayed about. sixycai's (1780 -92) ill .laia. lie-, i, 
but there seems to he a consensus of opinion that whatever may have beoil the number of years it 


Macamny in Jamaica 
Authority , }‘erhd yiuirs 

Knutsford (granddaughter), pp. 0, 9 . . . . . , 1785-9 4 

Booth (great-grandson), p. 20 .... . . . . 1785 -9 4 

Trevelyan (grandson), pp. 21-3 . . . ' . . . , - 1784-92 S 

.Dklionaryof National Biography, vol.xii,Tp. 412 . , . 1784-02 8 

Tlie Clij !SfwfOteeraer{ed. by Zachary 1802-10) IS, ?9,p, 759 . 17S‘2 .92 10 
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and— pending the grant of the Charter — ^to take measures for their tem- 
porary relief. He arrived in Sierra Leone apparently on 30 January.^ 

The location of the settlers at that time has been described as follows : 

About 50 of them live at Pa Boson’s, about 12 miles above Banco Island, and 
a few live and sometimes work on Banoe Island. The others are scattered up and 
down the country. I cannot get any exact acoormt how many there are, &c.2 

■ The Court of Directors of the Sierra Leone Company published the fol- 
lowing statement : 

Mr. Falconbridge . . . found forty-eight of these settlers residing at this town of 
Par Boson ; some were livmg in the parts around ; some had gone to the West Indies, 
some to England, and there was a general fear of their being all made slaves. 
Mr. Falconbridge brought down these forty -eight settlers to form a new settlement 
at Fora Bay, which is about a mile and a half further from King Jammy’s ground 
than their former town, where he took possession of some deserted houses that were 
standing.® Sixteen settlers had joined them from other parts before he came away, 
and more were expected to come in. 

Of the sixty-four settlers left at Fora Bay, thirty-nine were black men, nineteen 
black women, and six white women.^ 

Mrs. Falconbridge, who met the white women, wrote : 

I never did, and God grant I never may again, witness so much misery as I wa.s 
forced to be a spectator of hero: Among the outcasts were seven of our country 
women, docrepid with disease, and so di.sgui8ed with filth and dirt, that I should 
never have supposed they were born white ; add to this, almost naked from head to 
foot ; in short, their appearance was such as I think would extort compassion from 
the most callous heart; but I declare they seemed insensible to shame, or the 
wretchedness of their situation themselves ; I begged they would get washed, and gave 
them what deaths I could conveniently spare: Falconbridge had a hut appropriated 
as a hospital, where they were kept .separate from the other settlers, and by his 
attention and care, they recovered in a few weeks.® 

The 64 people collected by Falconbridge in Granville Town (Forah Bay) 
constituted only one-third of the settlers who had lived in the Colony 
before the attack by the natives, and the remainder apparently never 
returned.® Falconbridge sailed on 16 June 1791,’ leaving the settlers in 
charge of a Greek who had come to Sierra Leone in the Lapwing.^ 

^ See Falconbridge, p. 10. 

® Letter fi'om Alexander Kennedy to the St. George’s Bay Company, dated Bauiico Island, 
i) Fob. 1791, quoted by Wadatrom, vol. ii, p. 225. 

“ See also Wadstrom, vol. ii, p. 226: ‘At the pahivcr held on this occasion, Mr. Falconbridge, 
in behalf of the St. George’s Bay Company repurchased from King Naimbanua, and the suhordi- 
nate chiefs ... all the land which had formerly been purchased by Gapt. Thoinp-son. But it was 
agreed that the colonists should not build on the former spot. Mr. F. therefore took po-ssessiou of a 
villase, consisting of 15 or 16 good huts, which the natives had recently abandoned, from a notion 
of it’s Ijeing haunted ; and he rightly thought that their superstitious fears would tend to prevent 
their hostile attempts, espoci.ally in the night,’ The village was again named Granville Town. 
For further details see Falconbridge, pp. 26-31, -15-56. 

^ JiepoH of Sierra Leone. Gompany 1791, ppw 7-8. 

“ Letter dated GrnnviUo Town, 13 May 1791, Falconbridge, pp. 56-7. 

® ‘Many of them turned slave dealers probably in some instances from necessity . , .’ (Diary of 
Clarkson, p. 9). Zachary M.aoaulay, referring to the native Chief of Port Logo in the Rio Pongo, 
who had afforded shelter to many of the original settlers at the time of their dispersion, wrote in 
his Journal (12 ,Sept. 1793) : ‘He has now wdth him two of the first Settlers, who have continued to 
prefer living with him to returning to Sierra Leone . . (Knutsford, p. 49). . 

’ See Falconbridge, p. 85. “ See ibid., p. 64. 
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The inea appeared to bo dotonniiiod to defend tboinsolves ; they are warmly 
attiioliod to the Society that sent them out ; but having been long disused to tlio 
restraint of regular government, they soomod in general tnrbulont and disorderly.'- 

They continued in fact to be most turbulent and disorderly. Lieutenant 
Clark.son, who came from Nova Scotia to Sierra Leone in March 1792 with 
over a thousand negroes whom he settled in Freetown/ and who was a 
most generous man Avith deep sympathies for all suifering blacks, wrote 
on 18 April to the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the Sierra Leone 
Company : 

There is no man for whom I have a more perfect reispect than Mr iSharj), lud; ho has 
alloAved his goodness to be most sadly imposed npon. Tlio black ])coplc he sent emt, 
have, generally speaking, so bad a character, that wo are afraid to trust them ainoiig 
us. I have once tried them, but was obliged to turn them all out of the colony, and 
threaten to flog the first that returned. But I have .since reiieivoil a ptditiou from 
tlicra, bogging to bo favoured Avith another trial, and I mean to grant it, though 
I shall judge it prudent to keoj) thorn for a time in suapense." 

On 2 August he sent the following message ‘to the Freeholders of Crau- 
ville ToAvn ’ : 

As Are are now ready to lay out tlie lots of land for tire dilfi'reut pi'oiile of h'reo 
Town, I cannot snSer thorn to draw tlieiv lots Avrthout giving ymt atr opportirnity 
of partaking of tho same chaneo. I am ready to receive yorr uridi'r oirr protectiorr, 
provided you agree to our laws, arrd to corrsidi'r yorr Avitlr tire sarrre tenderness as 
those 1 brought Avith me from America. 1 ant determined to forgi't I'A'i'rything that 
lias passed, and consider you and our people as one. If you will hr'have well, I Avill 
do rny utmost to irrornota your Jiajijiini'.ss, arrd, tlic'refure, 1 hojio we shall live in 
perfect harmony togothcr. After this oh'er, and havitrg put off (he jieople frotrr 
drawing for their lands, on jimpose to give yon art opiiortmrity of joining thorn, 
I now declare, if yorr do irot agrt'o, yorr mu.st consider tiris as a warnitrg to rprit yoitr 
present residence, and avo shall give you ciijht inoiitlifi trr remove yortr iiroiierty, 
houses, etc.'* 

Having obtained a satisfactory reply, he Avrote on 4 August; 

I have ju.st received your letter, and am happy to find suclr a likelihood of 
urianiinity and liartnony betAvrron tho Freeholders trf (IranA'illo and Kree d'oAvn. lb 
giA'cs me heartfelt satisfaction to find that avo arc likely lo get iido some kind of 
order, and hojro avc may begin, nuder the bl(is.sing of (!od, to dalt' oui' li.qijiine.ss 
with that of your lawtority front this horn'. I .slrall fi-otn this day eon.sider tiro 
inhabilnnts of Oranville arrd Frrifi Town as hreatlrrcu 

Thus, the remnant of the first settlers became merged in the mnoh larger 
body of negroes Avho had been transferred to the Colony from Nova Scotia,® 
and it is impossible to appraise numericalljr Avhat became of them. The 

' licpart of Sierra Le.nm (Jompany p. 8. Sro also letter of lAIrs. Fuliioiibridgc, duted (Irim- 
viUoXowu, 13 Miiy 1791: ‘ ... I vciilly think [we j Irave. leas to fear from tlrein [tin; natives ( than our 
own people, who are extrcnrely turbulent, iittd so uirntly at timas. that ’tis with diflieulty Talcoii- 
bridge earr asarmgo tiierii, or ju'eserve the least decorum’ (li’aleoidiridge, ji. (id). 

“ See p. GO beloAv. ■’ Ingham, p. .78, See also ibid., pp. 35 U. 

■' Ibid., PI). 102-3. ' Ibid., p. lo;i. 

" In their report of 1798 the Directors of the Company, writing of the settlers, made the follow- 
ing footnote: ‘By settlers, the re.ador k. always to understand the Nowi Seotian T)Iiick.s, and a 
few of the I)lftck poor originally sent from England ; there being few or no other settler.s new in tlie 
polony’ {p. 5). But oven half a century later, when many thousands of other siddlers were living 
in the Colony, the term ‘settler’ was U8c4 oflieially and uuoffieially to designate tlie deseendaids of 
the Nova Seolinns (and of the original black poor), . 
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Commissioners of Inquiry reported in 1827 : ‘At present there are not more 
than six or eight of them in the colony.’^ I doubt very much that anyone 
was still living there 40 years after their arrival,® but the number of their 
descendants may well have exceeded six or eight.® 

2. ‘Nova Scotians’ 

• Granville Sharp had found it impossible to obtain a charter for the St. 
George’s Bay Company. Thereupon the Company withdrew their applica- 
tion, changed their name to the Sierra Leone Company, and put out a new 
Manifesto.^ On 28 March 1791 Henry Thornton (the prominent London 
banker) moved in the House of Commons, ‘That leave be given to bring 
in a bill for establishing a Company for carrying on trade between the 
kingdom of Great Britain and the coasts, harbours, and countries of 
Africa ; and for enabling the said Company to hold by grant from His 
Majesty, his heirs, and successors, and from the native Princes of Africa, 
a certain district of land, commonly called the Peninsula of Sierra Leona, 
now vested in His Majesty, or belonging to the said Princes, for the better 
enabling the said Company to carry on the said trade. The Bill met again 
with considerable opposition on the part of Liverpool merchants and other 
advocates of slavery.® At the third reading, on 30 May, Thornton defended 
the Bill: 

When first brought in, he said, it had been objected to as a grant of country 
which His Majesty had no right to give. Tlie fact was, it granted no land whatever, 
but enabled His Majesty to grant such land as he should hereafter possess in conse- 
quence of purchases to be made. Another objection was, that the bill was calculated 
to establish a monopoly. This also had been refuted, and it had been shewn, that 
it was no monopoly, but that it was intended to secure a sot of gentlemen, who upon 
public spirited motives, mixed with some speculative views of commerce, were 
willing to venture a certain capital, from being made answerable, with their private 
fortunes, for more than their respective shares in the undertaking.'^ 

‘ At length the House divided ; Ayes, 87 ; Noes, 9 ’8 and on 6 J une the Bill 
‘received the Royal assent by commission’.® The duration of the Act,^® 
and consequently of the Company, was limited to 31 years from 1 July 
1791. 

In the election of the Company’s officers, the compliment, so often paid to 
Mr. Sharp on other occasions, of j>lacing him in the chair, was here omitted, as the 
IJhilanthropic object of the sottlement liad by many boon deemed so highly visionary, 

^ Report, Krst Part, p. 8. 

“ Their number had been reduced not only by deaths hut also hy voluntary or involuntary 
migration. 8orae, no doiiht, after having committed a crime or for other reasons, took refuge 
among tlie natives. One, named Cambridge, sold ‘a slave to a Dutch Sloop’ and was sent back ‘in 
England to he disposed of as the Court of direetors of the Sierra Leone Company might think 
proper’ (see Diary of Ularlcmn, pp. 0-11, Ifi-l?). 

® Butt-Thompson says (p. 79): ‘Some of their names,' iStrong, Somerset, Bidwell, and Cam- 
bridge . . . are still to ho found in the colony. ’ ■ 

^ See Butt-Thomp.son, p. 80. ® Parliamentary Register, vol. xxix, p. 18. 

“ See ibid., pp. 18, 310-18, 486, 67G-84. See also Eveline Martin, pp. 110-11. 

’’ Parliamentary Register, vol. xxix, p. 579. “ Ibid., p. 584. “ Ibid., vol. xxx, p. 293. 

31 Coo. in, cap. 55. The Act provided among other things ‘That it shall not be lawful for the 
said Company ... to deal or traffic in the buying or selling of Slaves, or ... to have, bold, appro- 
priate, or employ any Person or Persons in a State of Slavery’. 
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that it was judged advisable to elect a chairman, whose ordinary coimootions with 
concerns of more acknowledged substantial foundation might seem to authorise 
the expectation of success. The person chosen was the late Henry Thoimton, Esq. 
afterwards Govornor of the Bank.^ 

In a later report the Directors of the Company stated : 

When the Act of Parliament had passed for incorporating tins Sierra Leone 
Company, and a considerable capital appeared likely to ho rai.sod for currying on 
the undertaking, the Directors had an opportunity of rendoriug, as they conceived, 
a very important service to the colony, by the acquisition of an additional inmibor 
of free black colonists, acquainted with the English language, and iiccusiuined to 
labor in hot climates.''^ 

As stated above, a number of American negroes had been brought in 
1783 to Nova Scotia, where they suffered great liardslui). 

. . . these people were formerly slaves hr America and during llieir .-Jcrvit ude many 
of them were treated with the greatest barbarity. In consciiui'iicc of the war in 
America and a proclamation from the British army offering (Veedmu to any slave 
who would desist from his master and join the British troops, Ihe present colonists 
with several others, took every opportunity of leaving their ojiiires.sors in Inqjcs of 
flndhig a happy asylum tmder the protection of the British army. 

At the conclusion of the war, from their fidelity and braverj", the Eiigli.sh natioti 
were determined to reward them for their services, and put lhcmselv('s to au 
enormous expense in transporting them and thoir families from the American 
Provinces, to Now Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Upon tlu'ij' arrival they were 
promised a certain quantits'- of land, and i>rovisions for throo years, wilh evi'ry 
other encouragement, such as imphments of husbandry, a musket each, aud various 
other things, for the puvehaBo of which Government actually paid. When 1 tell you 
that upwards of tlueo thousand people embarked for Nova Scotia, etc., j-ori will 
be surprised to hear that not tlnee hundred got thoir promises performed . . . .“ 

Thomas Peters . . . seems to havo been selected by his fellow negroes to go to 
England, to lay the complaints of himself and other blacks similarly situated before 
the king, Shortly after his arrival he pre-sented a memorial to the Secretary i>f State 
— then the Hon. Mr. Grenville, sotting forth the grievances of himself a, ml his frii'iuls. 
Ho stated . . . that some of the negroes would pmfer to lake thoir allotments and 
rtanain in the province. But others, and among them hirnH<‘if, would rather go to 
a warmer climate— one better suited to their eonstitutioiis.' 

Wliile in Loudon Peters got into touch with the Sierra Leone Company, 
which apparently persuaded him that the would-be emigrants .should go to 
the new Colony.® 

The Directors concurred with the Delegate in apidying to hts MajesLy’s Miuistt-r.s 
for a passage for them at tlie ox])onse of government, and luiviiig ohtaiiu'd a llu'our- 
nble answer to tlieir application,® they immediately availed tlieniselves of tlio 

^ Hoare, p. 3(il. The Directors were elected on 13 July; ‘rouglily the Laliiuoe .seiaiiH to Imvo 
been preserved between profit-seeking and philanthropy’ (JSvelino Miirlin, ]). 1 1,3). 

“ liepoH of Sierra Larne Company 1794, p. 4. 

^ Instructions of Governor John Clarkson to William Dawes, 5 Oct. 17i)3. Diury of Olarhon, 
p. 84. See also lieport of Sieri'ii Leone Company 1704, pp. 03-7. 

* Arclubald, ‘Story of Deportation of Negroes from Nova iSootia to Sierra Leone’, p. l.'fO. 

“ According to the Directors’ report of 1704 Peters had. said that many of the negroes in Nova 
Scotia ‘wore desirous of becoming colonists at the settlement which they understood was likely to 
bo made at Sierra Leone’ (pp. 4~S), but it acorns improbable that tliey actually had heard of sucli 

" The Viscountess Knutsford says (p. 21): ‘'The EnglishGovemment, after receiving a reply from 
the Company accepting the negroes as Colonists, tliankful to get rid of so troubleaomo a re.sponsi- 
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services of Lieut. Clarkson, who very handsomely offered to go to Nova Scotia, in 
order to make the necessary proposals, and to superintend the collecting and bringing 
over such free blacks to Sierra Leone, as might he willing to emigrate.^ 

The Directors then decided to send to Sierra Leone Europeans as colo- 
nists and for the administration of the Colony. In their report, submitted 
19 October 1791, they said: 

. The Directors have , . . felt themselves bound to take care, that together with their 
first adventure, a sufficient strength shall he sent out for security against external 
violence, and maintaining domestic tranquility. 

They have resolved, that three or four vessels shall sail at once with a con.siderablo 
number of persons who will thus bo an effectual protection and accominodation to 
each other. The .ship.s will sail in a few weeks, and will carry a suflioient tpumtity 
of articles, both for opening a store in the way of eommerco, and for i he iisn of (he 
colony itself.” 

bility on auoh on.sy terms, agreed to defray the whole expense of their removal.’ But this state- 
ment does not do justice to the intentions of the Government. See Arcliibnld, pp. 13.5 -fl: ‘In a dis- 
patch to Mr. Parr, then governor of Nova Scotia, dated the 3rd August, 1791, Mr. Grenville repre- 
lionds him vehemently for the neglect complained of, orders an immediate inquiry into tho facts, 
and directs him, if ho finds tiiem as stated, to issue the promised grants in places so favorable as to 
malio some atonement for tlie injustice done to the negroes. He then goes on to state wliat Peters 
had brought to liia notice, in reference to tho wish of some of tho blacks to bo sent to a warmer 
climate, and orders him to despatcli messengers to the ditt’orent places where the negroes wore 
settled, and then to make them an ofler to carry them free of expense to .Sierra Leone, if they pre- 
ferred that to staying where they were . . . .’ 

' Report of Sierra Leone Company 1794, p. 5. ‘A commission was given to liim under date of 
August 12th’ (Archibald, p. 136), and he sailed on 19 Aug. (.see Hoare, p. 275). It is very much to 
be regretted that the Journal kept by Jolin Clarkson lias not been published adequately as yet. 
Fragments are to be found (1) in a paper by Ex-Governor Archibald of Nova Scotia, (2) in a book 
by Ingham, Bishop of Sierra Leone, and (3) in Sierra Leone Stwlies, No. VIII (1027). 

(1) Archibald says (p. 136): ‘Prom tho 6th of August [1791], when lie volimteeTed till tlie 16tli 
March following, he kept a journal of his proceedings . . . But tho extracts which Arohibald 
reproduces (pp. 137-46) are few and mostly irrelevant. 

(2) Ingham gives (pp. 18-167) ‘extracts from Governor Clarkson’s Sierra Leone Diary and Corre- 
spoiidoiieo. They liiive been cai'oftilljf selected from two thick volumes of manuscript’ (p. 16) whieli 
‘liavo been placed in bis [Ingham’s] hands by the family, for any use which ho may decide to 
make of it’ (p. vi). ‘Wliore dates occur, it will be beeauso they liavo come naturally into tho 
extracts made. 'Where none are mentioned, the period referred to will be approximately appre- 
hended’ (p. 10). Actually dates are given only in the rare eases where the extract happens to ho 
the first entry of tho day. Passages ivhicli should have been dated 7 to 20 Aug. 1792 (pp. 84-91 ) 
are inserted by mistake before entries dated 20 Juno to 4 Aug. (pp. 91-106). COarkson’s descrip- 
tion of a speech wliicli he made to the Nova Scotians on 2 Sept, is reproduced as part of a letter 
rvhich ho reneivod on that day from the Directors of the Company (see p. 117). The instructions 
which lie wrote on 4 Oct. to Dubois (the man whom Mrs. Palermliridgo iiiari ied one nioutli after 
tho death of iior husband) are reproduced as part*of a letter which he wrote on the following day 
to Dawes (see pp. 135-6). Notes made during Clarkson’s absence on a cruise (6 to 26 Oct.) by his 
secretary. Strand, are reproduced as entries by Clarkson (.see pp. i:i(i-S). As regards the size of tho 
extracts it appears that for Ihe period from 5 Aug. to 20 Nov. tliey cover about one-fifth of tho 
original .lournal, and it s.jems that in selecting the pas-sages rnglmm con.sidored tlioao showing 
the deep religions feelings of Clarkson to he particularly important. 

(3) Sierra LetmeStitdie,i (No. V'lII.pp. l-114)reprodueesfromamanusc!ript, ‘kindlyplaccdatthn 
disposal of Sierra Leone Studies by Governor Clarkson’s grand daughter Miss ,Iaue Maynard, its 
present owner’ (ibid.. No. IX, )>. 2), the ‘Diary of Lieutenant Clarkson. II. N.’ from 6 Aug. U) 
26 Nov. 1792. ilTii.s publication is excellent .as far as it goes, but it covers only a short and not very 
eventful period. 

It is iuferesting lo note tlmt Thomas Clarlrson in a letter (whu'li is undated) had urged .lolm to 
keep a journal in which tlie geography, history, and agriculture of Africa woiilii lie clearly pre- 
sented, ■ ICvoryoue is curious of reading histories of now countries now'— -this is a taste of the age — 
and if you get a good iiislory of all these particulars, I will get you £5(ili for it, Hhenever, you 
return.’ See Grigg.s, J’/ia?nas Ctori-so«, p. 07. " ^ Report 1791, p, 41. 
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The pei'sons going out avo of three descriptions. — ^Thc Horvante ot tho Uoinpany, 
tiiicicn' a l egular and iiermanent salary, of whom the cliiof persons will form a snia.ll 
council, and in them will be vested tho management and snporintendeiuKS. 

, Secondly. Artificoi-s and others, to whom for a limited time, a (M'ltain support 
will bo promised. 

Thirdly. Settlors on their own account, to whom grants of land uill lie 
proinisod . . . .^ 

Tlie li.'^ed Horvant-s of the Company whom it is now thought proper to send out, 
as far a.s (hey can be at pro.sont accurately .stated, are — the Supermtcndcut or ( 'hic'f,- 
and his Socrotary; a Commercial Agent, “ a Surveyor, a Stor(;-k('e))or, a, Medical 
person, a Surgeon and assistant Surgeon, a Book-keeper and (llork, a t.Uergymaii, 
a School -master and School-mistress ; the salaries of those may he rcckoueAl a t ahiout 
£.2000 per annum. 

Several of tho otHcors take their wive.s, and some of them their cluldreii Iiy tho 
first .ship.s. Many of tho first .settlors also propose to take their wives and ehildron 
with thorn.'* 

In tlie meantime, on 19 August, Lieutenant Clarkson liad sailed for Nova 
Scotia where he arrived on 7 October.’’ 'rhe Directors had inferred from 
their conversations with Peters that only ‘a lew hundred’ wore an.\ioii.s 
to emigrate,® but as the terms wliicli the Company offered to the iK.’igroos 
were most favourable,’ Clarkson’s recruiting officer succeeded in collecting 
about 1,200 people. 

The number of Nova Scotians who wore willing to embark for Sierra Leono, 
proved, to the groat surpriso of tho Directors, to he no los.s than 1, 10(i. The accession 
of BO largo a body of people could not fail to jiroduce many important consoqncnces, 
and to give, in somo moasuro, a now character to the whole undertaking.** 

It became necessary to increase the Company’s capital® and to streng- 
then the .European personnel which Avas to go to the Colony. ^Vhile tlio 

* IkpoH mi, pp. 4B-7. 

** ‘A Mr. Divlryinple was engaged by the Directors of tho Sierra Leol^o Coinpnny to ooino out 
as governor of thi.s eolony ; but they disagreed from some trilling circumstance, and Mr. Dalvymplo 
feeling himself ofl'endcd, set on foot ... a subscription for forming n sottloinent on tho Island [of 
Bvihnii] ... in. oyjposition to tho Sierra Leono Company’ (Ibiloonbridge, ]>. US). Dalrymjjle 
founded on 2 Nov. 1791 ‘n society for tho purpose of o»tal)li.shing a settlomctit upon an eligible 
spot on tho wosteru coast of Africa’ (sec Beaver, pp. 1-2). His e.'tpeditiou to Bn luma Island v/a.s 
a faihire, On his wny back to JSnghind in Ang, 1792 be. with 152 other ymoyilc. laillcd ut Sierra 
Ijoene for assistance (secs Dinrii of (Hiirkmii, pp. 3-17). 

“ Mrs. Pcilconbridge wrote in a letter dated .30 Sept. 1791 (.si.v dccys after licsr and her hu.shand’s 
arrival in Lonclon): ‘Tlie Diicctors .sooin nnicdi plca.s(5d with h'alconbridge’s c.xcrtions, have 
ajspeintcd him commercial agent to tho Doinpany, and he is shortly to rctvirii to Sierra Leoisu’ 
(p. 120). Two months later slio relates that the llirectoj's incrensisil ‘ kaloonbridgc's salary near 
three times what it was’ (p. 121). 

* Bcjwrt o/ Sierra .bcoJic DonipiiMiy 779/, p. 18. ** See Archibald, jrp. 130-7. 

** See l{e2>uii of Sierra Leono Oom jmny 1 7 H I, p. 1. 

’’ 'The terms on which tlic Company engaged to receive them into the eolony were eontained in 
« printed declaration (stm ibid., pp. S -O), dated 2 Aug. 1791, which slip\ilnted among other things 
that ‘every free black . . . shall have a grant of not le.ss than twenty acres of land for liimself, tini 
for his wife, and five for every child’. It is significant that tho ‘Terms of the Sierra ],eone Clmn- 
pauy, to all such Settlers as shall sail from Kngland, wntliin three months from the date thereof 
[3 Nnv. I7fll|, in order to go to Sierra Leono’ provided the same grant for the white setthn's 
(see Wadstrom, vol, ii, p. 228). 

^ Report of Sierra Leane Com’pany 1704, 1- 

** Tho General Courtheldon 19 Oet. 1791 had resolved “That the ( lapital of the Company be not 
loss than £.100,000’ (Beport o/A'iVm Leone Gompaiii/ 1701. p. 5(1). 'The General C'anrt’held on 
30 Nov. 1701 resolved that £50,000 should ho added to tho £100,000 capital already -mliseribcd fur 
(.see ibid., 2nd ed., p, 20; Wadstrom, vol. ii, p. 7). ‘'I'bc Directors baving reported to the genera 1 
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Directors had planned to send out only a dozen servants of the Company/ 
this group was considerably enlarged. The Government of the Colony 
was to consist of the Superintendent and seven councillor.s.“ ''Tlie ' artificers 
and others ’ were put on a yearly salary. Mnally, the Company decided to 
include soldiers among the passengers.® Never again have such a large 
number of Europeans emigrated together to Sierra Leone, and 1 shall 
deal here first with their fate. 

The Directors in their report of 1794 said: 

'Dio first vea.sol Koiit out by tho Company from England, roaolind Siomi I. coni' in 
Fohruary 1792, and slio was soon followed by two otlior vessels i’rom lienee, uno ol, 

coin'll of Propi'iotor.s [hold on 8 Fob. 1792J, that the wholo capital of r.loO.OOO . . . was already 
Hiilworibod; a resolution was then proposed and adopted, witli a view to it’.s liirther exien.noii, hy 
wliioti a diaerctioii was given to tho frireetors to enlarge tho subseriplions to aiieli aiiioiint an they 
sliould tliink proper, witliin tlio Jiniit of tlio act of incorporation, wliieli eonlineM the iiapital to 
■£.{i00,000’ (Eeport 17!)!, 2nd ed., pp. 25-0). Tlio capital thereupon was raised to f2:)5,2H() (see 
Wadstrom, vol, ii, p. DO). It soeins doubtful, however, wliotlior tlio Directors knew on .‘iO N'ov. 17!)1 
that tho number of Nova Scotians willing to embark for Sierra Leone was so miieli turgor than tliey 
liad oxpeetod, (.Inrksoii wrote his fir.st letter from Halifax to the eliairiiiaii of tlie t'oiiipany on 
li) Oct. (see Arcliibald, p. 1:18), left l-lalifax on 22 Oet., and travelled for .several wei'Us over tlio 
country for roeriiiting piirpose.s (sec ibid., pp. 141-:i). Ills letter iiiforiiiing tlie Direetors id' the 
number of emigrants, therefore, laid probably not arrived in i..ondoii Ity :U) iNov. ( Hut it eerlaiiily 
had arrived liy 8 rlan. 1782 sinen in a postscript of that tlate to their report read on lb Oet. 1,7111 
they speak of ‘a mimher of Free Black Families, to tlie amount, it is believed, of at lea.st lUDO 
souls’ which ‘the now colony is alioiit to receive from America’ ; see Erpitit 17HI, 2iid ed., p. :U.) 

^ See lieport of Skrm Leone. Cotnpuny 1791, p. 48. 

^ See lliiles and In.sf.ruet ions from Hie Directors of tlio Sierra beoiie Comiiany (o tlie Superinten- 
dent and Council for tlie Settlement (Evans, iiji. 47-41): 

‘17. As onr Superintendent and Council you are heroliy invested with the Uavornriioiit of tlio 
Peninsula of Sierra J.eoiie in all matter.s, civil, military, political and eomniereial .... All .Aet.s and 
Orders of your Board are to run in the name of the Superintendent and I'lmneii if .S'h'rra Leune, 
oven tlioiigli tho Superintendent may not have been pro.seiit or may have been out-voted. 

‘21. The Superintendent is in every respect to have the. preeedenee iu the Cnlony; he is to lio 
our Representative uitli the native chiefs; lie is to head tlie .Military, to eommaiid tlie Fort, and 
is to take tlio eliair m tlie (.Vniiieil, wliere lie is to have a easting vote, that is to siiy wlmrii 
tho nnmlicrs including liimself are on eaeli side egnal, he i.s to have another vole to decide tlio 

‘22. .In the ea.se of tlie death or resignatioii of the Siiperinteiideiit, tlie senior ( Vumeillor im the 
spot [.Faleonln'idge] is in all re.speels to stand in liis place, until a Siipfriiileiideut is apjioiiiti d 
by the Court of Directors . . . .’ 

Evans, who piililislied the.so Itiilc:- and 1 instructions in Hi:!2, said in hi. Iiitioiiiietioii; ‘Tlie-.i 
regiilatiuiis are undated. The date put eoiijeetiirally as iilumt 17;il is piohalilv corn ■ t’ (ji, ’27). 
He add.s that the date ‘cannot be earlier’ mid •(•amiot lie niiieh later' tlimi ‘the lattt r end of 17!ll ’ 
(p.2S). AcHially there, ran he hiirilly any doubt, Ltliink. tliat they were i-.ued betwe.'ii 2il Dee. 
17111 and 10 .l.iii. 17il2. (1) Fali'onbridge nailed from Falmouth on HI Dee, ITOI, and the Hull , 
said: ‘SI!. 3Ir. Faleonbriilge having been .so long detained at l'’alinon(h, he will prohably h.ive ii,. 
epportimily of aeliiig upon the separate iustriietions given to liim on I'.ivimr laimlen. and we 
therefore eiii'lo.se aiiotlier letter lu liim directing him to lull into Ins .station under the L'eneral 
arr.iiiL'eiileilts now made and to net ill suliordinution to the voices of tiie Siiperiiif end“!it aiid 
Couneil’ (p. 75). It .seeiii.s Hierefore practically certain that, tliese Rule,, wliieh estahliMeii ilie 
Coimeil and apiiiiiiited Faleonbridge .Senior Coimeillor were insiied after lie liad siiled. (2) ’I'lie 
Rules .said, on the other hand: ‘Si. \Vi‘ e.xpeel that a vessel from Bristol will .sail in tin. a vm'.-|;. 
from this lime . . . .’ (ii, 75). Aeeording to (.’!arkson’.s .lonrimi this shiji sailed in .Immarv tsee 
Iiigliam, p. 72). .Moreover, the Cmmeillons who took Hie Rules to >Sieir;i l.eoiie airiveil tle ie on 
Hi Fob. (see Fakimliridge, pp. 127, 199), and it is praetieally cert im Hi it tlie Hnl. .. w, le i- imd 
.some time before tlieir .ship sailed. 

’ Bee Itepnrt ifsirrru Leone Compunij 1791, 2nd i:d.. )i. 2l). Sec also iliid., p. BO: "i’he Dire-.-tor. 
have lie, sides engaged a -Miiieralogi.st and a Botanist, of great .aliility in Hioir respective profes.ii.n .. 
who are going out to exiilore the Company’s di.striet, and its vicinity . . . .’ 
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thorn carrying a considerable number of passengers. There went out in all, by those 
ships, rather more than 100 white persons, of whom about 40 wore Company’s 
servants, or artifioers, at a yearly salary; 10 were settlers; 10 wer(3 soldiers; and 
between 30 and 40 were women and ohildi-en.^ 

Some more people sailed a few months later.® 

In all there went out in the first year one hnnth'cd and ninoteen whito per- 


According to a letter from Mrs. Falconbridge djited 10 April 1792, only 
2 whites had died by that time.* But soon thereafter mortality became 
appalling.® 


Occupaliott 

Went. 

Died 

Company’s Upper Servanis (tlio Superinteiulent, 7 cotincillors, 
fi chaplain, .sovoral inoclionl peraons, a socrolary, nn nocountnid, 
a t)otniii.st, a minoralogi.st, Ac., inchuliiig tlioir familios) . 

26 

4 

Company’s Lowor Servants (clerks in tho sloro-hoii.so, t)v<'r.scni's, ;i 
gnrcleuer, a bnkor, several artificers, &c., including their I'arnilio.-i) 


29 

Settlers (including their families) 

1,S i 

13 

Soldiers .......... 

16 1 

11 

Total .......... 1 

119 ; 

67 


^ Report 17M, p. 7. The Harpy, which arrived on 13 Feb., eonvoyod four ('n\moillors. ‘ii fow 
Soldiers, and some independent Settlers’ (see Falconbridge, pp. 12('), 127, 1!)!)). Tim Am,//, which 
arrived on 10 Feb., conveyed Mr. and Mrs. Falconbridge (see ibid., p. 124). The third sliii) "'as 
evidently the Trusty, which was to sail from Bristol in January with ‘about ciglitcen or twenty 
Artificers ’ (Evans, p. 76) ; ‘ but nnfortinmtely she met with a severe gale of wind, which damaged 
her considerably, and she was obliged to put into Cork to unload her cargo, and to be put into a 
state of repair. The directors, finding the length of time she was likely to ho detained there, made 
an offer of ten guineas each to a number of artificers on board to cancel their ngreemont, and moat 
sincerely do I hope they will all come into the measure . . . (Clarkson’s Journal, hsgham, p. 73.) 
Actually few of the artificers cancelled the agreement. See Report of Sierra Leone Company 
pp. 39-40: ‘They [the Directors] were so sensible also of the danger to which the artifloers and 
their families, who formed a material part of the third class [lower servants and artifice^'], were 
exposed, (most of whom through an accident at sea wore likely not to arrive till the ovo of the 
r.ainy season,) that they offered to discharge a great part of them in England, not only indemn ify, 
,ing them for their loss of time but adding also some gratuity; a fow acceptctl the offer, but 
a groat part, inoliidhig almost all those wdio had families, were bent on the proscDUtion of the 
voyage.’ The Trusty arrived in Sierra Leone between 12 and 1.6 May (.see Ckrk.son’s .lounial, 
Ingham, p. 78). In this ship ‘came the storo-keepor, with his wife, mother-in-law, and a I'lrgo 
family of children ; a mineralist [the Swede Nordonakiold], and several clerks and tratlesmiiu, in all 
twenty- three’ (Falconbridge, p. 143). 

“ They oamo in the Sierra Leone Raekel whish arrived shortly before the Trusty and cunveyed 
among other passengers the Swedish botanist Afzelius. See Falconlnidgc. jip. 142-3; Minutes of 
Council Meeting, Freetown, 12 May (0.0. 270, vol. il, p. 36). 

“ Report of Sierra Leone Govipany 1794, p. 37. The 119 whites included probably those who came 
with Clarkson from Nova Scotia. Butt-Thompson says (p. 81) that they included 30 women and 
10 ohildron. 

‘ See Falconbridge. pp. 133 -4. The deceased rvere Dr. Bell (seo p. 61 below) and tho Hurpy'u 
gunner (who could not properly be called, a resident of tho Colony). ‘While the corpse [of Dr. Bellj 
moved on in solemn pace, attended by the Members of Council, and others, in procession, inimito 
guns were fired from the Harpy; in executing this, the gunner lost his arm, of which be died very 
shortly;’ 

' &olleparl of Siena Le.one Company 1194, pp. 36-7. It should be noted, however, that. a.s 
usual, the number of deaths was first grossly overstated in some quarters. See Annual Register 
foi the Year 179S, Chroniole, p, 33, 16 Aug.: ‘A packet arrived from Sierra Leone, which brings 
the most melancholy accounts from this new settlement. So dreadful a mortality has prevailed, 
that upwards of 200 white persons Imve died since the last accounts wore received.' 
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What was the decisive cause of this excessive mortality is a con- 
troversial question. At one place in their repoi*t of 1794 the Directors 
said : 

The precautions taken by the Directors, and the early as well as liberal supply of 
necessaries sent out by them, unhappily were not effectual in preventing a consider- 
able mortality during the fir.st rainy season.^ The rains began about the third week 
•in May ; many settlers houses were not completed, the Comijany’s storehouse was 
but imperfectly built, and their servants, especially those of the lower order, were 
accommodated extremely ill ; the soldiers also were liable, from various causes, to be 
much exposed, and the few settlers who went from England, were least of all prepared 
to meet the impending difficulties of a rainy season. Perhaps the high degree of 
health which almost universally prevailed at the period antecedent to the rains, by 
creating too much confidence in the goodness of the climate, especially among the 
Europeans, might occasion some slackness in making the necessary preparations. 

The Directors think they ought not to conceal from the Proprietors, that a con- 
siderable degree of misundor.standiug had prevailed, antecedent to this period, 
between the Governor and the Council, and that to their inefficiency during the first 
three or four most important months, a jiart at least of the .subsequent calamity i.s 
evidently to be traced. 

The office of Governor having become vacant at the time when the first ship 
sailed, Mr. Clarkson, who had given great satisfaction by his conduct in Nova Scotia, 
was requested to fill the situation till a .successor should be appointed, and he had 
tho casting vote in council. 

The Directors, alarmed hy the evident want of order and energy betrayed even 
by the first accounts, adojited the temporary expedient of throwhig the whole 
responsibility on Mr. Clarkson, giving him permission at the same time to assume 
the whole power. Whether the Dhectors erred in dividing the authority among so 
many as eight persons, or whether the blame belonged more properly to the Governor 
and Council, it is not perhaps material now to canvas. The Directors acquit the body 
of acting counsellors of all wilful misconduct, with the exception indeed of one 
person detained in their employ, but not origmally appointed by them [Falconbridge], 
whose knowledge of the natives and of the country made him appear a person of 
importance at tho outset of tho undertaking, but whose habits of intoxication, 
idleness, and irrognlarity, as well as want of accuracy m his information, are neces- 
sary to be mentioned as one chief cause of the first difficulties of the colony, and of 
tho first commercial disappointments of the company. It is partly to be ascribed to 
tho extraordinary neglect of this person (whom it was the duty of the Governor and 
Council to direct and control) that the colony was not supplied with any fresh 
provisions before tho sickly season arrived. The Company’s ships were not employed 
for this purpose as was directed to he done, and the original body of instructions to 
the Governor and Council, drawn up by the Court of Du'eetors and read to the 
Proprietors, received little or no consideration till long after this period. Confusion 
in tlio accounts, in the stores, in the government, in the information sent home, and 
in the operations of every kind prevailed; and this confusion not only tended to 

^ In the postscript of 3 Jan. 1792 to their 1791 Report the Directors hud said : ‘ In considering the 
difficulties which inay he expected to occur it is easy to foresee that the chief of them must arise 
from the following causes ; from the first transition of the settlers to a hot ohmate, the clearing of 
ilie country, the want of accommodations, particularly during the first rainy season, and tho 
unccirtaiiity of obtaining on the spot a sufficient supply of fresh provisions. The.so dirficiilties .iro 
ilie gvealcr lieoause they come together, and come at the very outset of the undertaking: it has 
therefore been tho anxious study of the Directors to jprovide against them- by evei-y possible 
expedient; they have considered this to he eminently their duty, not only as the success of the 
Colony must materially depend on getting over, the first obstacles, without con.siderable loss or , 
hinderance, but also as an act of justice to those, who, on the faith of the Company’s protec- 
tion, have oniharked themselves and their families in the undertaking’ (Report 1791, 2nd 'ed;, 
pp. 24-5). 
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aggravate in many ways the distress of the sickly season, but it ougl it, porhaps, to 
be stated as one principal cause of the extraordinary mortality d 

Mr. Falconbridge was an ideal scapegoat; he was dead, and when alive 
had been quite disagreeable whether drunk or sober. But while lie no 
doubt was a failure as a commercial agent (and as a liusband) it was not 
fair to make him to such an extent responsible for tlie liigli mortality 
among the European immigrants. At another place in their report the 
Directors put in fact the main blame rather on the poor accommodation 
and the intemperance of the Europeans themselves. 

Upper servants of the Company. [Theylwcro all well accomiuodiU iHl : no more than 
four of this class have died, and of those four deaths only two can pro|)i'rl,v' lie eluirged 
to the elirnate. 

Lower servants of tho Company. Ma.tiy of tlio.so wi;re ofU'n ('x])osim 1 to I he rains, 
and several of them wore intemperate; thciy wore also in gein'ral imeoinl'ortiilily 
lodged, and m consequence of the sickness pri'vailing among t he surgeons lliey (unild 
have but a small share of the medical attondaiice.” 

Settlens. Some of these were much addicted to liipior, and (heir sitiialion was in 
every respect worse than that of tho last-ineiitionod elas.s. 

Soldiers, [They] wore almost universall.y intem|)erale ; whc'ii it i.s also cousideied 
how they must have been circumstanced in other respects, it cannet excite inncli 
surprise that so many . . . should have died.'* 

The Directors repeatedly emphasized tliat the climate itself 'wti.s not 
responsible for the high mortality but the Commissioners of Inquiry, in 
1827, attributed it in the first place to tho effects of the climate and in the 
second place to unavoidable privations. After having quoted the above 
figures of European deaths, they said : 

It has been thought right to quote this statement, because the occasion is the only 
one upon which there arrived together, at Sierra Loaiu>, any numlier of Europeans 
(other than Military) sufficiently considerablo to affoi'd the numus of forming an 
estimate of the effect of climate upon their constitutions ; hut conaidemblo allowanco 
should he mode for tho jaivations and diffictiltie.s to which they were nect'ssaril}’ 
exposed.® 

Mrs. Falconbridge, however, who was on the spot, put all the blame on 
the poor accommodation. In a letter of 1 July 1792, after having dcsciribed 
the mortality in the preceding weeks, she wrote : 

After reading this, methinks I hear yon inveotively oxclaim against the coinitry, 
and charging the ravages to its imhcaTthine.sa ; but susixjiid yo\ir judgment for .-i 
moment, and give me time to paint the true state of tilings, when. 1 am of opinion 
you will think otherwise, or at least allow tho climate has not a fail' Iryal. 

* Raporl 1704, pp. 8-11. jScc also ibid., p. 41. 

“ See also ibid., p, 11: ‘In the height of tho sickness, all tlic nicdit-al personn, whli Imt one 
exception, were laid up, so that a few of the chief servants only i;ould lie pi ujieriy attended. Tlio 
storokcepurs living in a d.amp storohonse, were some of the iirst vifiliiii.s ; ini.Ti'asiiii' diilioiilf y ami 
confusion in tho delivery of tlie store.? was tho consequence . . . 

: ® Ibid., p. 36. 

^ See, for example, ibid., p. 37. See also ‘Statement of the Chuiriimn and Court of Oirei.tui'.-i’ 
subnritted to tho Coiuntitteo on the Petition of the Sierra Leone Company [liepnrl ji, l.'i): 
‘Tito Climate of Sierra Leone has , . . proved quite as healthy ns wa.s expected. It ia true that tlie 
first British Adventurers suffered greatly by Sickness, and that a largo Proportion of tliein died. 
But tho chief Sufferers were Men of the lower Class,’ 

t Jfeport, Tirst Part, p. 9. 
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This is the depth of tho rainy season, our inhabitants wore not covered in before 
it commenced, and the huts they have been able to make, are neither wind or water 
tight ; few of them have bedsteads, but are obliged to lie on the wet ground ; without 
medical assistance, wanting almost every comfort of life, and exposed to nauceous 
putrid staimohes, produced by stinking provisions, scattered about the town. 

Would you, under such circumstancGs, expect to keep your health, or even live 
a month in the healthiest part of tho world ? I fancy not ; then pray do not attribute 
our mortality altogether, to baseness of climate.^ 

Governor Clarkson himself, who probably was the best judge in. this 
matter, put the main blame on the lack of adequate preparations made by 
the Company, on their decision to entrust the government to eight coun- 
cillors with ill-defined responsibilities, on the inefficiency and obstructive 
spirit of these councillors, and on the inexperience of the colonists, 

In his letter to the chairman of the Company, dated 19 October 1791, 
‘he expresses his hojae that Mr. Dalrymple, who was to be the governor of 
the new colony should be on the spot before his arrival and make prepara- 
tion for the reception and protection of the emigrants’.^ Clarkson’s sur- 
pi'ise at the conditions he found on his arrival in Sierra Leone (6 March 
1792) was great. 

After all Dalrymple had not come. He had declined at the last moment, and the 
Company had introduced a now form of government. They had appointed a council 
of seven. . , . Mr. Clarkson was to bo the president, with a casting vote. . . . 

And now he began to find out wliat was tho style of Councillors over whom he 
was to preside. One of them, a Dr. Bell, had been so drunk for the week following 
Clarkson’s arrival that he had never been soen.^ 

On 30 March he wrote in his Journal: 

The council are daily seeing the dreadful confusion existing through their means 
with apparent indifference. I have this day again offered to take the whole executive 

^ Faloonbridge, pp. 140-1. Archibald, p. 141. 

“ Ibid., p. 14C. X)r. Boll died of delirhimtreinon.sabontamoiith after his ai'i'ivalinSierraLoone. 
Wadstvom relates (vol, il, p. 2;i9): ‘Dr. B. was a man of merit in his profession, before he con- 
tracted this fatal habit, which ho had so successfully concealed, tliat it did not oomo to tho know- 
ledge of tlio .Directors, till he had been appointed. When informed of it, they took immediate 
steps to prevent his sailing for S. Leona: hut he had sailed, before their resolution to that effect 
could overtake him. The Directors, however, not only allowed his widow one year’s salary, (£260) 
but also made up a sum, out of their private purses, sufficient to purchase her an annuity of £60, 
during lier life.’ 

Dr. Bell was by no mcaiiB the only drankard among tho oouncillora. Clarkson, on 7 Aug. 1792, 
wrote in liis Journal: ‘Mr. Palconbridge talks of flaking a trip to iJurchase stock for the Colony, 
but from ids constant drinking, he has rendered himself incapable of being trusted, and I do all I 
can to amuse him, in order to keep him quiet, if ho had not one of the strongest constitutions, ho 
must have been dead long ago ’ (Diary of Clarkson, p. 2 ; see also ibid. , p. 12). Three weeks later the 
.Directors’ letter dismissing Faloonbridge arrived in Sierra Leone. From then on Faluoiibi idge 
‘kept himself constantly intoxicated’ ; he died on 19 Dec. (see Falcoiibridgo, p. 161). 

But tho Directors wore by no means deterred by these experiences. The ship which brought the 
letter dismissing Falcoiibridge brought also his successor, whom Thornton introduced to Clarkson 
as follows; ‘Mr. Wallace (though once in tho slave trade, and I sometimes have fancied a little fond 
of liquor) will be more useful and more obedient than Mr. Faloonbridge’ (Diary of Clarkson, i). 28). 
A week after tho arrival of Wallace, Clarkson wTote in his Journal: ‘.I cannot .say that 1 fool pre- 
possessed with the highest opinion of Mr. W the new commercial Agent. I am satisfied, Mr. 

Thornton’s fears were correct . . . .’ (Ibid.,.p. 43.) Two days later lie noted : ‘ . .1 have not a good 
opbiiou of the now Commercial Agent .is an efficient character, and I am persuaded when he gets 
from the Colony with the entire charge of his vessel and cargo and no cheek upon his conduct, 
he will continually be in suoii a state as to be unfit for active and profitable business’ (p. 45)'. 
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power upon myself, subjecting myself to account to them onco a, inon tli in council ; 
bait they insist upon, nothing being clone taut in council, and accoi'ding to their 
pleasm-e. Thus, after commanding and countermanding each other on every subject, 
nothing is doned 

On 18 April he wrote to the chairman of the Com{)any: 

Eight gentlemen, all invested with great power, each of them acting from himself, 
and none of them accountable to the other, form to bo stu-o, a systcun of govei'nraont, 
as pregnant with contradictions and ineonsisteiicios as can bo imagined ; in such 
a government there can be nothing bnt tardiness m council and obstruction in all 
its operations^ 

Give me authority, and if it does not come too late, I will ])lodgo myself to I'emody 
the whale. If you do not, my resolution is fixed, I must return liomo . , . 

You appear to have been cheated m every department — shijrs, sl oi’ics and cargo. 
Very few of tlie things of any kind are near what they ought to bo for the money 
they cost you.'* 

Clarkson had apprehended from the outset a high niortalit.y. Early in 
April he wrote in his Journal ; 

If imtrid fevers do not break out amongst us, misliolton'd as wo are From tlio min, 
crowded, and living upon salt provisions, it will bo owing to a particular interposition 
of Providence.'* 

A few weeks later he noted ; 

It is painful to observe tho sickness which generally iirevnils in tho colony, and 
also to notice the extreme negligonoo of the medical gontlomen. 'fhey are seldom or 
ever to bo fo\md in the afternoon; and I cannot helji believing that we have lost 
many people, principally from mere neglect of the surgeons ; though many may 
hav(3 sunk under their complaints, from tho disordercsd state of tlie colony hav- 
ing prevented their being iwopeily attended to. I have no fault to find with tVio 

Ingham, p. 311. He soon complained of tho inoffleicnoy of individual cnunoilUjv.s. Kee, fur 

example, ibid., p. (51: ‘To him [Mr. P ] and Mr. C 1 may safely lay the whole hlsime of tho 

disorde-i'B in tho colony, as well as those on board the Harp;/.' tiee also Mrs. Paleonbrulgc's letter 
dated 10 Apr.; ‘Perhap.s tho Directors imagine they were particularly ciroumspoet in their ehoieo 
of rcprc.sentiilive.«i, if so, they are grossly deceived, for iiovor were charaeler.s worse adapted to 
manage any pui'po.so of magnitude than some whom they have, nominated ’ ( l'’nlermbridge. j). 13(1). 
Speaking of her hnshiind she say.s: ‘ . . . I should suppose it did not require any great, disi'evnmi'nt, 
to know that a .Surgeon, nnncfpiainted with mercantile allairs, woidd make hm, ns jioor a figure in 
tliat lino, as a Mcrelmnt, who had not studied physic or anatomy, woiitd nmk-e in the pruetiee of 
surgery’ (ibid,, pp. 270-7). 

" Ingham, pp, 53-4. ’ Ibid., p. 57. 

*■ Ibid., p. 58. Before this letter had reached London tho (kmrt of DirecUns .".ent a circular 
letter ‘To our Superintondeut and Council at Sjprra Leone’, dated 22 May, wliidi arrived in .hdy. 
It stipulated that ‘our Superintendent, Mr, Clarkson, ho invested with full power to act !ie(Mirdiiig 
to hi.s sole direction in all such oases and emergencies ns may appear to iiini to call for the c.v(>rciso 
of suflh an authorit3^ without or against tho opinion of tho (Jomioil .... It can liardiy ho nei'C.saury 
for us to suggest that this is meant merely a-s a temporary arrangement’ (ibiil..pp. (Ki- 7). Auotlicr 
oirouhir letter from tho Court of Direetors, dated 18 July, an-ived on 28 Aug. T'hc ‘charge of all 
the alfivii’s Civil, Military, Commercial, and Political of tho Kiorra Leorio Company’ Wiis ‘now 
vested in a Governor and two (lonnsellors — our Governor i.s .lohn Clarkson Ksq.. the two meinliorfj 
of tho Gonnoil will ho announced hereafter’ {Diary of Olariisaii, p. 20). Tho two memlicr.s of the 
CJonnoil were William Dawes, who came on 4 Sept, (see ibid., p. 42), and Zacharj”^ Mucanlirv, " ho 
arrived, as shown above, on 15 Jan. 1703. Dawes succeeded Olarksou (wlio vva,s diainissod by tho 
Company after his return to Euglaiid in Peb. 1793), and Macaulay sucoooded Da wes. 

At the time when the Directors appointed Clarkson as Governor they were apparently very 
pleased with his Berviees.. In a letter, dated 17 July 1792, in which Thomas Clarkson announoed 
that John was to have full powers as Governor he said: ‘. . . the Com pa iiy have presented you witli 
a Pipe of Madeira and £300 of furniture.’ See Griggs, p. 08. " Ingham, p. 3(5, 
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abilities or aj)parent willingness on the part of the medical gentlemen to do their 
duty ; but from the general insubordination in the colony, and every councillor giving 
leave to whom he pleases to be absent from the colony, arises a want of regular 
habits, and a listlessnoaa in the conduct of every one highly prejudicial to the well- 
doing of the settlement. ... 

The people are full of complaints at the method of serving their provisions ; some 
of them getting too much, others too little, and .some nothing at all.^ 

■ On 9 or 10 May he wrote: 

What a pity it is that the directors should have encouraged, as they appear to have 
done, a number of women and children eommg out at the commencement of a colony 

Independent of the extreme misery occasioned to individuals, it has greatly added 
to the distress6.s of the colony from having so nuiny people, who had never left 
England before, and were accustomed to the common comforts of life, experiencing 
all at once the difficulties, distresses, and inconveniences of a new settlement, withorrt 
an effective govermnont, with insufficient shelter from the weather, deprived of the 
common necessaries of life, and with their wives and children, and friends dying, and 
no means of hmiishing them with the attention they require.** 

Regarding the soldiers he says ; 

1 1 May. A tei'rible noise in the military tent — all the .soldiers drunk. Care has 
been taken to supply them with abundance of liquor,* 

10 May. iSiolcne,ss continues to increase amongst us,° — lialf of the soldiers are now 
confined with illness and some in danger 

20 August. The Europ)ean soldiers are nearly all dead or useless from the effects of 
irregular conduct and the climate.’ 

1 2 September. There are only four of the soldiers left of the original party ; they 
have applied to me to be sent home — they are emaciated and unfit for service, so 
that I puipose sending them to England by the first opportunity.® 

After the rainy season had passed he wrote : 

27 September. No one but those who were witnesses to our distressed situation 
during the severe sickness, can have the least idea of the suf£oring.s individuals 
experienced from the want of many comforts which we should have had in abundance, 
had proper care been taken in the package of the various articles, nor the great loss 
the Company have sustained from damage by leakage etc., etc.® 

* Ibid., p. 60. “ Ibid., pp. 74^-6. ® Ibid., p, 76. 

* Ibid., p. 76. ® See also ibid., p. 82. « Ibid., p. 79. 

’ Diarij of Clarkson, p. 16. In general, he did not attribute mortality to the oUnmte. On 
18 Apr. he wrote to the chairman of the Company: ‘'With respect to the climate, I fear nothing; 
it is too warm, to bo sure, to be perfectly pleasant, blit I seo no probability of its being 
unliealtliy, imle.ss it be made so by the imprudence and vicious conduct of the inliabitants ’ 
(Ingliam, p. 67), On 2 July he wrote in his Jouiftal: ‘We have lost many lives yet I will not 
pronounce the climate bad to a prudent man’ (ibid., p. 94). ® Diary of Clarkson, p. 47. 

“ Ibid., p. 60. The day before he had noted: ‘It is astonishing the los.s we have experieneed 
from the cargoe.s of the different vessels not having been properly packed or put into proper 
caaks — The complaints made to me of the state of provisions, &e., in all the ships, convinces 
me of the flarelessne.ss of those who ordered them as well as those who attended their being 
shipped . . . .’ (Ibid.,p. 58.) On 21 Nov. he wrote: ‘This morning anchored the Eelioity, with dis- 
patches from London, . . . The Eelieity’s cargo does not appear to be well selected considering 
our wants ; slie has brought out an immense number of garden watering pots, which seem to occa- 
sion a smile from every one’ (ibid., pp. 108-9). 

The earelesani'sa of the Directors in neglecting the most elementary wants of the Colony may 
seem incredible in view of the sufferings caused by the same carelessness to the people sent from 
England to Sierra Leone in the course of the five preceding years and in view of the fact that 
England had had two centuries of colonial experience. Yet, Viscountess Knutsford says of Thorn- 
ton: ‘His superior understanding and knowledge of business wore invaluable for the guidance of 
the infant Colony . . . .’ (p. 20.) 
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Shortly before leaving the Colony on 31 December he said: 

No ono can have an idea how much the impositions on the company liHvo affected 
me, not only with respect to the inconvenience and disappointment it otsoasions ns, 
but it gives me such a bad opinion of the management at homo, which, if continued, 
must end in ruin.’- Sometimes an officer will observe to mo, that in all coin])anios 
at theii’ commencement irregularities and impositions will occur, and are not to bo 
avoided. I only know that, when I had the fitting out of lifteon vessels, 1 not only 
inajiected their outfit, but examined every article of i^rovlsions. I was blaimnl by 
some of my best friends at the time for being so minute, when so much was to bo 
done. My reply was, I am going to oro.ss the .sea with a cargo of human hmniiD, 1 am 
going to a country where I cannot go to a store to recruit any stock, therefore, as 
I am limited to three montlis’ provisions, I am detormiued to sc(' 11m, I. wlml 1 iako 
is really good, as the government pay.s the best price for it." 

He landed at Dartmoitth on 10 February 17!)3’* and wrote tlie following 
day to Mr. Tbornton and to each of the Directors : 

It gives me great pleasure to inform you, that I left tlio colony on the Hist Decem- 
ber last in perfect health; I holievo not one person was dangevou.sly ill. The fine 
■sveather had commenced, and to make short, I believe all the difficulties of forming 
a new colony wore at an end.^ 

^ See also Mrs. Ealoonkriclgo’s letter dated 18 Nov. (pp. 177-8): 'Mr. Clarkson is so eoiivinecd 
the Company have been sadly imposed upon, tliat a few weeks ago ho wrote a ciroular letter to 
the gentlemen of the Colony, aequuiuting tliem with life intention of sailing for .lOngland very 
quickly, — requesting . . . their general ideas as to the wants of the Colony, and their udviee how to 
prevent abuses being practised on the company in future. . . . Had my opinion btam asked, I 
should have said, “let the Directors shako off a parcel of hypocritieal puritans, they have about 
them, who, under the cloak of religion, are sucking out the very vitals of the eoinpa ny ; let them 
employ men conversant in trade, acquainted witli the coast of Africa, and who.so rcUgittus 
have never been noticed; under this description they will find persons of smiiid iiinraLs, fit to ho 
intrusted, hut they mil ever bo subject to impositions, while they employ a pack of canting })ara- 
sites, who have just cunning enough to dooeive them.’” Mrs. Ealeonhridgo was certainly eui- 
hittored by the dismissal of her husband, but the hostile attitude taken by the Uireetoi'.s towards 
Ealconhridge and, after his death, towards herself, and other events auoli as the dismis.sal of Governor 
Clarkson, suggest that there avus some tvutli in her aocusationa. Who prompted the dismissal of 
Mconbridgo for incompotenoo a ferv months after his return to the Colony it is impos.siblo to tell. 
JSvolme Martin says quite judiciously (p. 120): 'Partly owing to misfortuno and partly to his own 
weakness for strong waters, partly to hia lack of auitablo training, having been “ l>rod to pliysic,” 
and partly to lack of assistance from the Governor and Counoil, li'alconhridgc did not have much 
success in ids duties . . . .’ Clarkson himself, though ooiuplaiuiug of ‘the intem])era1(' and Ihen 
violent conduct of our ooinmercial :igent’, showed him much considoi’ation and ludd liim in high 
esteem. In a letter dated 16 Dec. 1793 he said: ‘I hope I speak truth, wlien 1 jiroiiouneo tlieir late 
Commercial Agent an honc.st man, but a very unfortunate one, not in i lie li'a..( (•alcul:i ted for the 

.station liofdled, whieh men of discernment might have discovorctl at iir.st view ' {Faleoubiidge., 

p.245.) 

Tliat tiio Directors of the Comiiany, also in subsequent years, p;iid an extraoidinaiy atteiitinn 
to tile ‘religions tenets’ of their upper servants is confirmed by Jolm Grant, wlio wrote in 18!(); 
‘Their agents in tlio colony, and their servants of every desoription, appear to have been :ilnu»ifc 
uniformly selected from a class of men, whose W'nnt of education was not eompeosa ted by liberal 
sentiments, and wliose ignorance of the foundations of civil govcrnmiint and morality was ill 
supplied by an austere tincture of sectarian piety’ (Account of some recent TrunsavlioHS in Siu lU 
Leone, pp. 62-3). 

Ingham, p. 163. ® See ibid., p. 165. 

■' Ibid., p. 169. Clarkson could in fact bo proud of his record, and Tliorpc was tight, on llus 
whole, when he said: ‘While Mr. John Clarkson remained, peace resided there . . .; witli Me-isrs. 
Dawes and Macaulay discord commenced . . . (Postscript to the liaph/, pp. 58-9 ) .Sf i. aKo Giigg-,, 
p. 08. George Otto Trevelyan, it is true, believed that his grandfather Zachary -Macaulay was 
‘the very man’ to manage ‘an aggregation of negroes from Jamaica, London, and Nova Wcolia, 
who iJDssesaed no language except an acquired jargon, and slvared no associations beyond tlio 
rceolleeUons of a common servitude’ (Life ara inters of Lord Macaulaij, p, 25). Actually tlio fir.st 
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The 62 Europeans (including women and children) who survived the 
first rainy season consisted of 22 Company’s upper servants, 30 Com- 
pany’s lower servants (mainly clerks and overseers^), 5 settlers, and 5 
soldiers. 2 ‘In the second year, all the soldiers and settlers, as well as 
the families of the lower whites, having either died or returned to England,® 
the whites resident in the colony were reduced to about forty, of whom 
.only four or five have died. This fact seems to support the view that the 
main cause of the excessive mortality in the first rainy season was the 
failure to provide the people with adequate shelter. In the following 
years mortality became more favourable stiU. In a statement submitted 
in 1802 to a Committee of the House of Commons, the Directors said: 

The European Deaths at Sierra Leone will be found to have been very few, if 
those which happened a few Months after the first Settlement of the Place, and 
those which followed the Capture of the Colony by the Ei’eneh,® and those also 
which were occasioned by the late Attack of the Natives, are excluded from the 
Account. — It may be affirmed, that, generally .speaking, not more than about One 
White Servant of the Company has died in the Colony in each Two Years, or, at 

negroes from Jamaica arrived eight years later, when Macaulay was no longer in the Colony. The 
Nova Scotians were horn in British America, had served many years in the British, army, hod 
thereafter lived together eight years in Nova Scotia, spoke English, and shared many other 
associations beyond the recollections of a common servitude. The negroes from London, who 
numbered about 60, of course, also spoke English and had been merged in the muoh larger body 
of about 1,000 Nova Scotians before Macaulay arrived. 

' Clarkson wrote in hts Journal on 20 Ang. 1792: ‘The artificers from Europe are mostly dead 
and those remaining are useless from a variety of causes’ (Diary of Clarkson, p. 16 j see also 
ibid., p. 9). 

“ Mortality seems to have been particularly groat among the twenty-three Europeans who came 
in the Trusty in the rainy season (though they did not include soldier's). ‘Six returned to England, 
one left the Colony and went into the employ of Bance Island, and the remainder died in the 
course of three or four months’ (Faloonbridge, p. 143). 

® Sob also Bepori of Sierra Leone Company 1794, p. 57: 'The persons in whom they [the 
Directors] have been the most disappointed, have been the lower overseers, of whom it was 
difficult to got any thorough knowledge at the time of engaging them, on account of their having 
resided in tlio West Indies: of the several individuals of this class that originally went out, none 
are now remaining in the Colony.’ 

■* Ibid., p. :I7. 

The French landed in Sierra Leone on 28 Sept. 1794, plundered and destroyed a great deal, 
left about 120 British sailors on shore whom they had captured on various ships, and sailed on 
13 Oct. (see Macaulay’s Journal, Knutsford, pp. 64-77). ‘It appears that in about throe weeks 
afterwards, an almost rmivcrsal sickness prevailed among the whites ; being evidently the con- 
sequence, in a great measure, of the exertions made by some, and the miseries endured by others, 
at that crisis. The dilficulty of getting medical attendance, (the physician and both the surgeons 
being ill, one of the latter of whom died), together with the want of proper food and aooomnioda- 
tions, materially aggravated the disorder, which, as in the instance of the first sickly sea.son, 
was fatal chiefly, and almost exclusively, to the lower Europeans’ (Itepnrl of Sierra Leone. Com.- 
pany 1795, pp. 17-18). ‘Of the 120 British sailors, who were said in the former Report to ho 
landed by the French from captured ships, and of whom 80 were then known to have died, it has 
since appeared that many more than 80 were carried off ; but their deaths, as well as that of two or 
tliree valuable servants of the Company, which happened about the same time, are distinctly to 
be traced to the hardships which they went through at that period, and to the subsequent want of 
mcdicine.s, as well as to the difficulty of obtaining accommodations in the Colony’ (ibid., p. C). 

It should be noted, however, that the state of health of the Europeans had been very poor before 
the arrival of the Fronob. Macaulay wrote in his JToumal on 23 July: ‘ To-day there was not a clerk 
in any of the offices, ns all Europeans were down with fever’ (Knutsford, p. 61). On 10 Aug, he 
noted: ‘The whites are all sickly, some recovering’ (ibid.). 

its regards the sailors, Butt-Thompaon says (p. 107) that ‘all the survivors were, some six 
months later, “ safely shipped home”’. 
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most, about Two Servaata in Tliree Years, out of the 20, 25, or 30 Wliite Servants 
who have toeen usually resident.’- 

But with the departure of the settlers and artificers in 1793 the project 
to establish European colonists in Sierra Leone had failed to all intents 
and purposes.^ The Europeans remaining in the Colony were mostly 
officials of the Company,® who usually stayed there at best for a few 
years.* 

As stated above, Lieutenant Clarkson, on his arrival in Nova Scotia in 
the autumn of 1791, had collected there a large number of negroes wishing 
to emigrate. 

The whole body waited several weeks hr tents at Halifax, for tho collection of tiro 
shipping, during wlrich time they were exposed to much irrclomcncy of weather, £vud 
contracted a coiisiderahlo degree of sioloress . . . .° 

The fleet consisting of fifteen vessels left Halifax on 1.7 January 1792 
and arrived in Sierra Leone on 6 March.® The Direotor.s of the Company 
reported the ensuing events as follows ; 

After two or three weeks delay, arising from a palaver (or council) of tho natives 
which however ended favourably for tho Company,’ the soito on -svlriolr tho first 
body of blacks sent from hence had originally settled was pitehod upon as tho rno.sb 
proper spot for the intended settlement. The land oir which tho town was to stand 
was cleared in a few weeks more .... Tho town was named Freetown, in consoquonco 
of an instruction sent out to this purpose 

The mortality among tho Nova Scotians has been as follows. Tho nuiubor of these 
that landed in tho year 1792 was eleven hundred and thu'ty-ono, many of them 
being very ill through the remains of a fever which uppeatvs to have been fatal to 
a few of their original body hi Nova Scotia, and to have carried off sixty-Hvo of them 

’ Beportfrom OommitUe on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1802, p. 1.5. For further details see 
ibid. ISO^, p. 86, s,n& Beporl of Sierra Leone Company 1798, p. 1, 

“ The Directors had originally phumed to send more European colouiat-s to Sierra Leone after 
tho first rainy soason. ‘Persons indeed of some property and of exemplary oharaoter who wish to 
settle lit Sierra Leone, and working pooide who are used to any art or trade likely to bo wanted 
there, will probably, after the first rainy season is over, ho considered as ii valnahlo acquisition 
to tho colony ; but the Directors wish it may he considered both by tho PropricUirti and tho Puhlitt, 
to be a fundamental principle of tho Sierra Leone Company, that no persona wliat, soever shall he 
permitted to go out in their ships, or to reside as settlors in their district, without obtaining a 
regular authority from the Directors, and before this authority is granted, they purposo alw.aya to 
make the same examination of character, os in tho case of their own actual servants’ (BepoH of 
Sierra Leone Company 1791, 2nd ed., pp. 21-2). But after their failure in 1702 tho Company never 
again sent out European colonists. 

’ According to Macaulay there were on 1 Jam. 1794 23 Englisli officials in tho Colony and in 
Oct. 1794 altogether about 40 resident Europeans; at tho end of 1797 the European community 
included 3 ladies. See Knutsford, pp. 68, 77, 184. 

^ The Iteporl from the Committee on ttie Petition of the Sierra Leone Ootnpaiiy ISO-l contains 
(p. 120) ‘A List of Persons formerly in the Service of the Sierra Leone Company, who have since 
been engaged in the Slave Trade’, Their ‘ Ooeupations in tho Company’s Service ’ hud been 1 for- 
merly acting Governor, 1 Sheriff, 1 Mayor. 1 Secretary, 3 Surgeons, 3 Storekeepers, 1 Trader, 
1 Shipwright. See also Special Jteport of African Institution, 1818, pp. 12-13. 41 ; Tliorpe, lieply 
to Special Bepott of African Institution, p. 8; Walker, Missions in Western Africa, p. 222; Bult- 
Thompson, p. 83. 

“ Bepart of Sierra Leone Company 1704, pp. 67-8. 

“ See Arohibald. p. 1-14. One ship evidently had arrived late in February; see hiiuulta of 

Council Meeting, 29 Feb, (0.0. 270, vol. u, p. 6), 

’ This palaver ivith King Naimlbaana and idng Jammy took place on 20 and 27 Mar. See for 
details Clarkson’s Journal, Ingham, pp. 23-9, 

^ Beport of Sierra Leone Company 1794, pp. 1-S. 
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during the passage: of these eleven hundred and thirty-one persons thus landed, 
forty died within a few weeks after they reached Sierra Leone, evidently in conse- 
quence of the same fever: the whole body then became extremely healthy, but when 
the rainy season was set in, an almost universal sickness prevailed, of which ninety - 
eight Nova Scotians died, which was nearly one-tenth of their whole numbord 

Governor Clarkson’s Journal contains many additional interesting de- 
. tails. T shall confine myself to quoting a few, 

27 March. Great dissatisfaction appears among.st the settlors, and many of them 
begin to be very trouble.some. The bad example set them by the Europeans when 
they first landed, the unfeeling manner in which they are often addressed, the 
promiscuous intercoinse with so many dissatisfied sailors, and the old settlers, added 
to the many inconveniences attending a new colony, and the general sickness which 
at present iwevails, may in a great degree accoiint for the irritability of temper, and 
peevish disposition which it is painful for me to observe amongst thern.^ 

11 April. According to a general notice given to tho settlers yesterday, the whole 
of them assembled this morning at the tent to have their names registered afresh .... 
The people were called over according to tho companies formed for their omharkation. 
At this interview I had an opportunity of correcting and confirming iihe returns 
made to me relative to the deaths to this period. The account will stand as follows. 
Total number of deaths from the time we formed the people into companies at 


Halifax. 112 

Total number of men embarked at Halifax ...... 386 

Dead to this period .......... 66 

Remains 330 

Men qualified for particular trades . . . . . . .162 

Labourers acquainted with all tropical production . . . . . 127 

Porters at wharfs and general labourers ....... 41 

sio 


Of rnom qualified for particular trades there were . . . 162. 

Those men were also capable of cultivating tho land and of general husbandry. 

Births since embarkation 14.® 

The number of negroes who sailed from Nova Scotia was reported to 
have been 1,196. Including the children born in the meantime the total 
exposed to death would have been 1,210, consisting of 386 men and 826 
Avomen and children. The number of deaths up to 11 April would have 
been 65 or 14 per cent, for men and 57 or only 7 per cent, for women and 
children. • 

12 April. It is distressing to me to see the poor Nova Scotians (who look up to 
me as their best friend) in their present deplorable state, their houses not covered 
in, sickness generally prevailing, and many of them appearing scorbutic.* 

* Ibid,, pp, 37-8. See also ibid., pp. 11-12: 

‘ Tlie sickness was the most severe and alarming at the beginning of the rains : about 800 blaolis 
were supposed to bo laid up at one time, and very few passed through tho whole of this trying 
season without some indisposition. The disorder, which was tho fever common to hot climates, 
while it affected in different degrees the blacks and whites almost indiscriminately, proved much 
the most fatal to the Europeans .... 

‘ . . . the settlers huts, which were very small, were also many of thorn damp, and a fow were us 
yet unflniahed.’ 

See also Paloonhridge, p. 140. 

® Ingham, pp. 26-7. See also, for example. Diary o/Clariaoa, pp. 12, 102-3. 

® Ingham, pp. 44-6. * Ibid., pp. 46-7. See also bis entry of 8 Apr.; ibid., p. 38, 
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! About, end of April. In tho colony, ward makes rapid strides ; the rainy season 

! I fast approaches. With hunger comes mutiny — -who can convince an empty belly ? 

or say to the hungry man, bo satisfied 

') or 10 May. The store tent is now in horrible confusion, people dying for want of 
! food, from the confusion a,nd irregularity in distributing the provisions, rather than 

for want of little comforts, all of which, however, with proper arrangement, might 
I ' have easily been remedied.® 

About end of May. The officers are extremely unguarded in their conduct to the, 
! I black settlers — I mean as to their violent and hasty behaviour to them . . . .“ 

! j 22 September. . . . mustered the number of .souls in the Colony at present (I mean 

‘ i the Nova Scotians) 290 men, 276 women, and 430 children — in the whole 995, subject 

! ij, to correction,^ 

M If the number of Nova Scotians had actually been only 99, 6, it would 

i i have been reduced between 11 April and 22 September by 103, and as 

no doubt births occmTed in the meantime the number of deaths would 
have exceeded 110 and possibly even 120. Yet according to the Directors’ 
report it was 98 (in the rainy season), and according to the following entry 
in Clarkson’s J ournal made in the second half of December it had amounted 
to only 54 (since 11 April).® 

Of the Nova Scotians we lost on the voyage sixty-five, and since our arrival to 
H this day one hundred and one, making the whole loss of Nova Scotians .since wo left 

i. Halifax to amount to one hundred and sixty -six, about ono-seventli of the whole. 

With respect to the loss of the Nova Scotians, I do not consider it so great as might 
‘ have been expected, from the situation in which many of them were placed, not 

having any effective shelter during the heavy rain.s, and all the medical gentlemen 
being so ill as not to be able to do common justice to them. Added to this, the 
? articles sent out for their nourislimont, although ample in (quantity, were, from 

neglect in packing, and other causes, so damaged, as to bo in many instances not 
fit for use.“ 

But Clarkson himself thought that his count of the Nova Scotians on 
22 September had been incomplete. In his letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated Dartmouth, 11 February 1793, he wrote: 

I boHovo (but as I have not got the exact accounts out of my trunk, I cannot 
speak to a certainty) that wo had when I loft the colony upwards of 1,02,6 of the 
Nova Scotians, including the births.’ 

Assuming that 1,196 people were embarked in Nova Scotia, that 35 
births ocoiu'red between 15 Janua^ and 31 December, that 112 deatlis 
i occurred between 15 January and 11 April, that no Nova Scotians 

absconded, and that 1,025 were surviving on 31 December, the number 
of deaths between 11 April and 31 December would have , amounted to 94. 
■It is possible, of course, that the number of people embarked in Nova 
Scotia was somewhat smaller than 1,196* and that the number living in 

Mngham, p, 60. ® Ibid., p. 76. 

® Ibid., p. 81. *■ Diary of Clarkson, i>. i')2. 

' Probably few deaths had occurred after 22 Sept. See Diary of Clarkson, pp. 67, 72, 100; 

. " Ealeonbridge. p. 151. 

“ Ingham, pp. 162-3. ’ Ibid,, p. 156. 

® The published extracts from Clarkson’s Journal do not state the number, but Archibald, who 
had' access to the wljole of Clarkson’s Journal during his stay in Nova iScotia, put it at 1,190 
{p,14,l.). .. . . 
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the Colony on 31 December was somewhat larger than 1,025, but I am 
inclined to think that Clarkson’s account which showed only 64 deaths 
since 11 April understated mortality in this period.^ 

In 1793 mortality was quite low. 

In the second rainy season, although some return of sicliness has been experienced, 
yet the deatlis among the Nova Scotians have been very few indeed. The account 
.which the Directors have received does not extend to the whole year, but it appears 
that not more than five of them have died during three of the most unhealthy 
months.® 

The Company’s physician (Dr. Winterbottom) wrote to the Directors 
on 14 October 1793: 

Although the degi-ee of siclcnesa since the commencement of the present year has 
been upon the whole comparatively small and the loss sustained by deaths trifling, 
yet those months which have elapsed since the beginning of the rains have proved 
more sickly than all the preceding. The Nova Scotians have experienced during 
the rains a considerable share of sicloiess, but in general the complaints were trifling. 
They appear now to be so well accustomed to the climate that there is little reason 
to apprehend any great mortality among them. There are but few who still suffer 
from the effects of last year’s sioluiess, or whose health is precarious. Few places 
perhaps in England of the same size can shew a greater number of fine healthy 
looking children than are daily to be seen in our schools ; the heat of the climate 
appears to have little effect upon them.® 

Mortality among the Nova Scotians continued to be favourable.* In 
their report of 1796 the Directors said that ‘the births among them 
are supposed to have exceeded the deaths very considerably’.® But in 
1797 ‘the mortality of the Nova Scotian blacks has been greater than 
in any former year, the first excepted ’.® According to the censuses 

' The. Anniml Register for the Year 1793, Chronicle, pp. 4-5, 20 Jan., says: 

‘ Advices wore received at the Sierra Leone house, from that settlement, dated Oct. 20 . . . .It 
appears by the returns, that the mortality among them had not been so very great as was appre- 
hended, only 08 American blacks having died, from the time of their landing to the 20th of October i 
the number of those remaining alive was 1026. ... 

‘Information has been received, by the Harpy, of the colony’s progress up to the 20th of 
November. 

‘ ... Of the 1190 free blacks embarked at Halifax in January, 1702, the following is a return 
of the deaths up to the 2d of September, 1792, which in the men and women have been principally 
old and infirm, and many of those who died on shore were landed in a diseased state. On their 
passage 35 men, 18 women, 7 boys, and 5 girls: total 66. Since their arrival, 28 men, 28 women, 21 
hoys, and 22 girls ; total, 99. General total, 164.’ « 

It is quite true that if ‘ of the 1 ,190 free blacks embarked’ 164 died, ‘ the number of those remain- 
ing alive was 1,026’. But Clarkson said explicitly that there were upwards of 1,026, including the 
births. It seems, moreover, unlikely that the Directors of the Company, in their report submitted 
in 1794, should have put the number of deaths at 203 if it actually was only 164. 

■ Report of Sierra Leone Company 1794, 39. 

■’ Ibid. See also letter from the Company’s botanist Afeelius to Clarkson, 3 Sept. 1793, Ingham, 
pp. 16S-9. 

See, for example, letter from Afzelius to the Secretary to the Swedish Embassy in London, 

1 1 May 1794, Wadstrom, vol. ii, p. 129 ; Report of Sierra Leone Company 1794, p. 22, 1 790, pp. 6-7 ; 
Letter from Secretary of the Colony to the Chairman and Court of Directors, 3 June 1796, G.O. 
268, vol. V, p. 62 ; Hoare, p. 295. 

^ Report, p. 7. 

' Report .1798, p. 3. The health of the Nova Scotians was had also in the first months of 1798 ; 
sec Letter to the Chairman and Court of Directors, 5 June 1798, C.O. 268, vol. v, pp. 446-0, 
468. 
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of 1802-26 the numbers of Nova Scotians living in the Colony were as 
follows 


Sex and aye 

29 Mar. 
1802^ 

Apr. 

1811 

32 Dec. 
1818 

8 July 
1820 

1 Jan. 
1822 

im 



, 188 

134 

177 

101 

113 


I 

1 

159 

147 

182 

168 

Girls 


) 499 

205 

166 

171 

161 

Women. 

1 ” 

' 296 

193 

240 1 

208 

146 

Total . 

904 

982' 

691 

730 . 

722 

578 


^ Aa(iOvi.mi^toIlijportof Commissioners of Inquiry, A, No, 1, there 

were listed 913 Nova Scotians (238 men, 245 women, 198 boy.s, and 232 girls). 


The Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Sierra Leone, after 
having shown the mortality in the first rainy season according to the 
Directors’ Report, gave the following explanation for the apparent decline 
in the number of Nova Scotians in the period 1793-1826; 

If the foregoing extract exeniplifles the effect produced upon the Nova Scotians 
by the climate, it may also servo in some measure to account lor their very limited 
number at the present day, as compared with what might fairly have been expected 
in a country more congenial to them.''* 

It will be seen, from the Statement of their present condition (Appendix A. No. 1.) 
as fiu'nished by some of the most intelligent and re.spectable of tlieir number, that 
they still neglect all those means of improving their condition wliioh agriculture 
presents. A fe'w, indeed, of those who have accumulated a little money by trade or 
other occupations, have small farms, or gardens of two or tlu’eo acres in the vichxity 
of Freetown, and two or tlu'ce have small coffee plantations. Little attention being 
given to these, the profit derived from them is inconsiderable. And no instance can 
be adduced of a Nova Scotian actually living upon his farm, or placing his chief 
dependence upon the produce of the soil. . . . 

This document aocoxmts more or less satisfactorily for 224- of the families which 
are stated to have existed in 1802, and for 24 individuals who since that period have 
left the colony; 16 for England, 1 for America, and 8 for different parts of Africa. 

In the 224 familie.s of 1802 here accounted for, 40{) deatlis and 107 births appear 
to have occurred; reducing the nmnbor of families at the end of 1826 to 140. . . . 

The means of obtaining a correct census of the colony, are at pnisent very in- 
adequate. But as the Nova Scotians reside altogether in Freetown, the accuracy of 
that document, as far as it respects them, may in some degree bo relied on. Other 
sources of information, however, have been consulted, and from the.se, as well as 
from the census, it is clear that their number is gi'oatly dimmished. 

It has been a.lroady stated, that in March 1792, 1,131 Nova Hcotian.s arrived at 
Sien’a Leono. In the census of 1822, their number is stated to be 722. Great as this 
diminution is, it will appear inconsiderable, when compared to that which has since 
taken place. For in the census of 1826, their number is stated to be only 678, 
allowing a decrease of 144, in little more than four yoar-s. . . . 

It will bo seen, by a reference to the same document, tliat this deeroase cauiioi, bo 
accounted for by any great disproportion between tlic males and females, nor by an 
over proportion of aged people; on the contrary, there appear to have iiceiv, in 1802, 
386 boys and girls, out of a total of 770 ; neither can it bo acoountod for by any con- 
siderable emigration, as of the total number in 1802, only 29 are .stated to have 
since loft the colony. Tliere appears, therefore; no other adequate eauso than climato 

t See licpoH oji Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1804, p. 127; MepoH of Oommissimiu-f! on 
Coast of Africa, 1811, p. 8 j AccomUs relaiinff to Population, ifco., of Sierra Leone, 1826, pp. 13-21 ; 
Report of Gommiasioners of Inquiry, lS2i, Appendix A, No. .38. The figuro.'i for 181 1 oompriae only 
tka area ‘within the Walls of BioiraLeone’, ® iteport, First Part, p, 9. 
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to ■which it can be ascribed ; indeed this conclusion seems justified, not only by the 
excess of deaths as compared -with, the births, but also by the fact of much sickness 
having prevailed a-mongst the Nova Scotians, even so late as the rains oi 1826, 
a season when the natives of the country are generally in the enjoyment of good 
health. Had the decrease been confined to a few of the first years after their arrival 
in the colony, it might, in part, have been ascribed to the exposure and privations 
incidental to a new settlement ; but it -will be observed that the period embraced by 
■the statement in the Appendix, commences more than 10 years after their arrival 
at Sierra Leone.i 

Thus, the Commissioners claim that the number of Nova Scotians 
decreased beWeen March 1792 and March 1802 from 1, 13 1 to 776, between 
March 1802 and January 1822 from 776 to 722, and between January 
1822 and April 1826 from 722 to 678. But the actual trend seems to have 
been quite different. The number of Nova Scotians had dropped to about 
1,025 by the end of 1792. At the census of 29 March 1802 there were 
enumerated 904 Nova Scotians, according to the Report from the Gom- 
mittee on the Petition of the Sierra Leone Company (1804), and 913 Nova 
Scotians according to a list of all individual families used by the Com- 
missioners. Both these figures include the original settlers and their 
descendants. The Commissioners say that according to a careful examina- 
tion made by a Nova Scotian, Mr. Jewitt,® 139® of the 913 people were 
not Nova Scotians. But the original settlers and their descendants cannot 
have numbered more than a few dozen, and it seems safe to assume that 
Jewitt, in correcting in 1826 the 1802 lists, discarded as not belonging to 
the Nova Scotians not only the original settlers but also all those Nova 
Scotians whom he could not remember (perhaps because they had emi- 
grated at an early date). I am, therefore, inclined to think that the Com- 
missioners understated the number of Nova Scotians in 1802 by about 100, 
and that they decreased by not more than about 160 from the end of 1792 
to March 1802. Even so the decrease was considerable, but it must not 
be attributed to the effects of the climate. The Nova Scotians were at 
first aU living in Ereetovm (while the original settlers lived in Granville 
Town). The Directors reported in 1794: 

It [Freeto'wn] . . . occupies between, seventy and. eighty acres of land .... It con- 
tains near four hundred houses . . . .* 

The nearest of the lots [of land given to the Nova Scotians] is about a third of a 
mile from the town, and the most distant about two miles and a quarter ; they occupy 
in all a.bout four square miles, or two thousand five hundred and sixty acres . . . .^ 

Thus the area occupied by the Nova Scotians was very small they 
could not increase by immigration ; but as most of them were most of the 

^ Report, First Part, pp, 11-12. 

“ ‘ Tlie uiforniation . . . -was communicated principally by Mr. Je-sritt, himself a No va Scotian ; 
ho is a respectable and intelligent man, -who fills the situation of a branch pilot, and is at the same 
time one of the preachers of the Methodist chapel. As the great majority of Ms country people 
are connected with this institution, the latter avocation -must lead to an extensive aoq'aaintance 
with their circumstances’ (Report, First Part, p. 12). ® 62 men, 33 -women, 28 hoys, and 16 girls. 

* Report of Sierra LeoneGompany 1794, The Directors probably overstated the numhor of 
houses. ® Ibid., p. 53. 

“ According to ‘ a Survey, in the Hand-writing of Mr. Ludlam, of the Quantity of Land in Culti- 
vation within the Colony on the 1st of April 1800’, ‘there were then about 650J- Acres in Gulti- 
vation’ (see Report from Oommitl-ee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1S04, pp. 54, 71-,3). 
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time thoroughly dissatisfied with the government^ there was probably 
some emigration. 

As early as 1793 a few had left the neighbourhood of .Freetown. 

Three or four Nova Scotians are said to be settled up the river, who have large 
plantations of rice, land having been given them gi-atuitously by the natives.^ 

On 20 June 1794 an insurrection broke out among the Nova Scotians, 
which was suppressed without bloodshed, but six of the insurgents were 
sent to England for trial.® 

The French attack which occurred three months after the insurrection 
may not have damped their spirit of independence,'* but it shattered their 
belief that they were more secure near the coast than up-river.''’ The 
Government encouraged then- removal. 

As under is an Abstract of a Scheme of Premiums which on tlio lil May wo (;anio to 
a Resolution of allowing for tho onconragernont of industry the onsuing Season viz : — 
1st To encourage Settlei-s to go on & improve their distant farm Lots, — 

Tho Settler who shall bo .settled farthe.st btick not less distant than 1 jMih; from tho 

* They complained, not nltogethor without jiistificatiou, tliat the proiiiisos luiulo to them 
hefore they left Nova Sootia had not been fulfilled. Sea for details llejmii of C'omiiii/ininners of 
Inquiry 1827, First Part, pp. 9-12. 

“ Report of Sierra Leone Company 1791, pp. 152-3. See also Macaulay’s Journal, 2(1 July 1793, 
Knutaford, p. 40. See, finally. Minutes of Counoil Meeting, 11 Nov. 1793 (C.O. 270, vol. ii, 
pp. 109-12). 

® Ibid., pp. 181-5; Hoaro, p. 28C; Sharp’s letter to Thornton, 26 Nov. 1704, ibid., ]). 376, In 
addition, 7 Nova Scotian settlers wore sent on 4 Aug. to England a.s witnesses for tho trial ; see 
Macaulay’s Journal, Knutsford, p. 61. 

‘ Macaulay reported on 26 Nov. 1794 that ‘ tho nonduot of the Settlors . . . during the stay of tho 
Fvenoh . . . was unusually bind and even affectionate toward us. . . . But we had not heon delivered 
two days from the fear of our oneinies than . . . tho Settlors minds [booanio] uneasy and agitated’ 
(ICnutsford, p. 83). Ho sent, however, more favourable reports on 31 Jan. and S and 1 1 Mar. 1 705 
(see 0. 0. 288, vol. v, pp. 16, 26, 28), and Governor llaw'es and the Secretary of tho Colony, in 
their letters of 11 Apr., 13 July, and 27 July 1795, likewise expressed sutisfaetiou with tho settlors’ 
conduct towards the government (see ibid., pp. 44, 78, 87-8). In their report submitted on 30 Mar. 
1790 the Directors, thereupon, stated: '. . . tho oouduct of tho Nova Scotians has, ever aineo the 
mra of the Frenoh attack, been, in general, orderly and re.speotful towards tho (Jovorninent. . . . 'Tho 
enthusiasm that had prevailed among tho Nova Scotians k thought also to have abated, thoir 
minds are said to have become more cnliglitonod, and their morals to have improved, ami the more 
inischievouB and designing persons have sunk in the goncral estimation, tlioir ehamet:'!' liaving now 
become better known’ (Report of Sierra Leone Company 1796, i>. 12). 'riioroaftor difficulties arose 
again, but until 1806 the Government succeeded in nraintnining peace (sec Iclter.s froiu Macaulay 
16 May 1706, 30 July 1796, and 8 Feb. 1797^ Knutaford, pp. M7, 103, 307, and other letfers 
from the Government to the Company, 22 Jan. and 5 June 1798, ibid,, pp. 420-2, 4.52). 

“ See Report of Sierra Leone Company 1795, pp. 19-20; ‘The Governor and Council . . . obaorve 
that the late events have opened tho eyes of the Nova Scotians of their own folly, in having con- 
tended for tho ground nearest to the water side, and in having so much neglected the cultivation 
of tho more distant and mountainous parts; they even remark that tho improvement about to 
take place in tho mountains during tho ensuing dry season, seems likely to be as great and imjior- 
tant as the detriment which has been recently done to the town. A very favourable opportunity 
is said to be thus afforded of dismissing from the Company’s service, a nuinhor of Nova Seotians, 
whom the Governor and Council had been, long endeavouring in vain to fix on their farms.’ .See 
also ibid. 7796, pp. 9-10 : ‘ Tho Proprietors were informed in tho last report wliieh was mai lo to tliem, 
that many Nova Scotians had been induced, through the terror inspired into tliose who liv'ed 
nearest the coast, by the French depredations, to retire farther into the ooimlry, and to enter upon 
tho cultivation of many distant fanu-lots, which, hefore had. been neglected. Tt appears by an 
account dated the 14th March, 1796, that . . . the cultivation of about fifl.y new farms had at that 
time hecn set on foot.’ See finally Macaplay’s Journal, 26 Nov. 1794 and 24 Mav 1790. Knutsford, 
pp.84, 137. .. . . ’ 
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Base line having a well built House on his lot & his family living there also One Aero 
of land hi cultivation on 

the 1 Sepf next shall be entitled to a premium of 40 Dollars 
The next farthest back not less than one Mile <fec. 30 Dollars 
The next D® D<> 20 Dollars^ 

But the response was nil. 

In regard to our Scheme of Premiums — we were in hopes our liberal offers would 
have brought forward many Competitors for the Prizes ; which would have proved 
highly beneficial to the Colony ; & we have pleasure in your approbation of what we did ; 
but we are sorry the result of the Scheme has not turned out according to our wishes.® 
In 1798 the Directors reported: 

The Nova Scotian settlers are still backward to go upon the Mountains ; and while 
their neighbours permit them to cultivate an acre of land below, they prefer eating 
oassada, in a miserable way, to climbing the hill, where they may enrich themselves, 
by exertion. But this, though a frequent, is far from being an universal, case : 20 or 
30 families have settled in the Mountains, and are doing well; though with more 
exertion they might do far better.® 

By that time quite a few Nova Scotians had left the Colony to become 
slave traders or employees of slave factories.’* 

In September 1800 there was a new and most serious insurrection of the 
Nova Scotians which might have succeeded if at the critical moment a large 
number of Maroons had not landed in Sierra Leone with a military escort® 
and had rescued the Government. Two insurgents were killed in the fight, 
and 35 were made prisoners, of whom 3 were executed while 32 were con- 
demned to ‘remove from the Colony, and never return to it ’.® ‘ Some of the 
Ringleaders escaped among the Natives. ’’’ Finally, the Directors stated : 

A large Portion of the more unprincipled Nova Scotians have lately been re- 
moved from Freetown by other Causes.® 

^ Governor Dawes to the Sierra Leone Company, 3 June 1796 (0.0. 268, vol. v, p. 60). 

“ Same to same, 6 Feb. 1796 (ibid., p. 99). ® Jteport of Sierra Leone Company 1798, p. 11. 

* See Macaulay’s Journal, 8 Aug. 1797 : T had long suspected, and I was this day confirmed in 
my suspicion, that the Settlers were gradually oontraoting a more friendly disposition to the Slave 
Trade. At this moment there are two in the Rio Nunez, and three in the Rio Pongo, who are 
actually engaged in it ; to say nothing of the number who, without carrying on a Slave Trade on 
their own account, are employed in the service of Slave-traders, and thus are aiding and abetting 
in carrying it on’ (Knutsford, p. 174). See also Special Report of African Institution 1815, pp. 18- 
19 ; ‘ ... if any other mode of subsistence, requiring less bodily exertion, could be found, the pursuit 
of agriculture was infallibly neglected. Hence the Slave Trade presented an irresistable attraction 
to many of the Settlers, who quitted the Colony, anti fixed themselves in slave factories.’ 

® See p. 88 below. 

" Report of Sierra Leone Company 1801, p. 18. Seven were sent to Goree and 25 ‘ were trans- 
ported to the Bullom shore, which forms the north bank of the river Sierra Leone, where they were 
directed to form a settlement, and to cultivate lands for their subsistence’. It may be assumed that 
some who left were aooompanied by their families. 

’ Report from Committee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1802,p.X\. The Natives .attaolcing 
the Colony on IS Nov. 1801 (see p. 79 below) were ‘headed by Two of the Nova Scotian Insur- 
gents, who had effected their Escape after the Insurrection of the former Year’ (Statement by 
Directors, Report from Committee on Petition, of Sierra Leone Company 1802, p. 12). The native 
forces making a second attack on 11 Apr. 1802 included ‘eleven of the rebel settlers, wlio had iled 
from the Colony and resided among the Natives’ (Report of Sierra Leone Company 1801, p. 40 ; see 
also Report on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1804, p. 49). Hoare reports (p. 306), 1 suppose 
erroneously, that these wore ‘eleven of the rebel settlers who had been banished from the settle- 
ment’ ; the same statement is to be found in Martin, British Colonies, vol. iv, p. 178. 

® Report from Committee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1802, p. 13. The Directors stated 
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Thus any decrease in the number of Nova Scotians between 1792 and 
1802 can be easily accounted for by voluntary or forced emigration. From 
1 802 to 1 8 1 1 the number of Nova Scotians increased, ^and it was in the latter 
year again as large as at the end of 1792. But for 1811-26 the .situation i.s 
quite obscure. It cannot be doubted that the number of Nova Scotians 
declined considerably in this period. Yet it is mo.st unlikely that this was 
due to the effects of the climate. The Commissioners of Inquiry reported 
that in 1802-25 the deaths numbered 409 and the births 167.2 It is 
possible that the deaths averaged something like 17 per year,’’’ but this 
would not suggest a high mortality, as the average number of Nova 
Scotians in this period was about 800. It is obvious, on the other 
hand, that the actual number of births in those 24 years cannot have 
been as low as 167 since the numbers of children enumerated at the 
censuses of 1811, 1818, 1820, 1822, and ; 1826 were 490, 364, 313, 353, 
and 319, respectively! I am inclined, therefore, to think that the decrease 
in the number of Nova Scotians in the Colony after 1811 was due mainly 
to migration into neighbouring native hamlets,'* and that their number in 
1826 was larger than ascertained at the census. 

No authentic figures for Nova Scotians seem to have been published for 
1827-43, but their number probably did not change much in this period.'* 
The censuses of 1844, 1847, and 1848 showed 597, 568, and 560 respec- 

fnrthennore: ... the Male Adults among tho Maroons arc full ns imnierous ns the remaining Male 
AcMts of tho other Class of Settlers’ ; see also ibid. ISOi, p. .">0. But this was oviilontly a mistnUo. 
According to the Eetnrn of 20 Mar. 1802, tlie m.ala Nova Scotians in the Colonj' numbered 426 and 
the raalo Maroons 245 (seo ibid., p. 127). 

* Tho increase was apparently due in p.art to the fact th.it .some of those who had heon exiled in 
1800 had como buolr. .See Honre, p. 302; ‘After a few 5 'ear,s of probation, they M'ere pennittod to 
return to tho colony.’ 

“ Those data were provided by Mr. .Jewitt, who entered for each family enumerated in 1802 the 
number of births and deaths as best he could. (He omitted those families which ho did not con- 
sider to be Nova Scotian.) 

® According to a ‘Keturn of Burials registered in tho Parish of Saint George, Freetown, Sierra 
Leone from January 1st 1800, to Dccomljer 31st 1826’, furnished to the (jornmissionors by tho 
rector of U\o parish, tlie burials of Nova Scotians numbered in tliat period 362 or 21 per year. 
See Report of Cmimmioners. Appendix A, No. 10. 

* Part of tho decrease may .also have been duo to intermarriage with Liberated Africans and 

Maroons. According to letters sent from .Sierra Leone between December 1816 and February 1816 
‘many intermarriages between the Nova-Scotian and Maroon Setthms had taken place, which it 
was thought would result in the improvement of both’ {Tenth Report of African InMitiition- 
im.p.n). ' 

Rankin reported that ‘in 1834 only three hundred survived’ (The While Man’s Grave, vol, i, 
p. 97), and Henry Mdlliara Macaulay, in 1837, put the figure at 300 (see Report from Select Com- 
mittee on Ahoricjims, 1837, Minutes of Evidence, p. 32), but these were merely estimates. Rankin 
(1834) added: ‘I que.stioned that intelligent and respectable mon, Prince .Stober, as to the pro- 
bable cause of decay amongst the Settlers. Many reasons were assigned; the departure of tho 
young men in former times of dispute with the government, and “tho desire of such as continue 
in Freetown to imitate the white man, who seldom marries". Pride, however, lias been their 
worst enemy; resting upon the remembrance of what they once were, and di.splayiug itself in 
contempt for the Maroons and Liberated, now in almost all respects their equals. Originally land- 
holders, if they labour for subsistence, it must be in competition with those whom they disdain as 
their inforiors, and by associating with them. This they will not generally do.’ See also Limitenant 
Forbes, Six Monilis' Service in the Africdn BlocJcade, U4S, pp. 22-3: ‘The emigrants from Nova 
Scotia are no great addition to the colony; lazy, and exhibiting a strong taste for dress. They 
seldom marry, but live in conoubinage, and despise the liberated Airicans, who, though no 
blacker than themselves, are designated niggers.’ 
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tively.i What became afterwards of the Nova Scotians is not clear. The 
censuses of 1860, 1851, and 1860 showed 49, 112, and 69 respectively,^ 
but from 1850 onwards the number of Native Creoles was asked separately, 
and it is likely that many descendants of Nova Scotians were counted as 
suoh.=* No figures were given for later years and recent census reports say 
explicitly that the descendants of the Nova Scotians were included among 
the Creoles (Descendants of Liberated Africans).^ 

3. Native Immigrants 

In their report of 1827 the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of 
Sierra Leone said : 

The Natives . . . may be classed under Three Heads ; — ^'The Kroomen, who repair to 
the colony generally with a view to be employed a.s labourers, sailors, or domestics, 
the Manclinr/oes and Timnumees, or other Africans, who resort to Freetown for the 
purposes of trade, and the Timmames, who aro residents in the small hanileta 
dispersed throughout the peniimila.'’ 

This subdivision was qxiite apjiropriate in 1827 when the boundaries 
of the Colony were well defined, but in earlier times the Timmanees 
resident ‘in the small hamlets dispersed throughout the penmsula’ could 
hardly be considered to be living in the Colony. Theoretically, it is true, 
the area of the Colony was even larger in 1787 than in 1827 since it was 
said to cover 400 square miles, but until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century hardly more than 1 per cent, of this area was actually occupied by 
the settlers under British administration, and it proved impossible to 
maintain any serious claim to the country beyond this settlement.® There 

^ See Reports made in 1S44 and 1845 btj Bulls and Quppi/, pp. 38-41 ; State of Colonial Bossessions 
ISdf, p. 198; 1848, p. 304. On 31 Pec. 1844 there were 251 males and 340 females. 

“ See State of Colonial Bossessio7is 1850, p. 185 ; 1851, p. 182 ; 1800, Part II, p, 24. 

“ See in this connexion Luke, ‘Notes on Creoles’, p. 53: ‘The term “Creole" . . . was originally 
applied exclusively to the children of the Liberated Africans; with, intermarriage and the 
pa-ssage of time this distinction came to be ignored and the term applied generally to tlio 
settlors and their descendants.’ 

See Census Report 1911, p. 11 ; 1021, p. 10. Report, Fir.st Part, p. 18. 

“ Clarkson in his Journal describes at length the situation in 1792. Two quotntion.s may servo 
as an illustration : 

9 Aug. ‘yfe continue to meet with obstacles in running our linos into the country, as in many 
instances wo interfere with the natives’ plantatiWLS, and it retiuires groat care in settling little 
differences with them on this head. In fact wo purchased the whole of the land as we believed to 
a certain distance up the river and then straight intitthe country; hut when the chiefs sold us the 
country, they had not the least idea that wo could want to make use of the whole, and tliercf ore 
they aro not prepared to part with their plots of ground Imstily’ (Diary of Clarkson, pp. 4-5). 

25 Sept. ‘In consequence of a complaint mado to me by Mr. Popys of Ilia having been molested 
by the natives while laying out the lots of land, from his interfering with tlie native villages which 
lay scattered in many parts of the company’s district, I have sent Mr, Watt in the “Ocean” to 
fetch King Naimbanna to settle the business, and have also informed Signor .Dommingo and other 
eliiefs in our district that a palaver will shortly he hold, when I requested thorn to meet King 
Naiiuhunna at Free Town that the subject in dispute might be amicably discussed’ (ibid., pp. 68-7). 

Clarlvson is somewhat vague ooncerning the outcome of the palaver lield on 27 and 28 Sept, (see 
ibid., pp. 80-5, 71), and Hoare relates (p. 280) that ‘the palaver closed, as before, without laying 
any restraint on the settlers’. But Mrs. Faleonbiidge writes (p. 165): ‘They finished by curtailing 
the bounds from twenty miles square, (the quantity purchased by Captain TJ.iompsoii, and after- 
wards eonfiniied to the St. George’s Bay Company) to about two miles and a quarter fronting the 
sea, and running in a direct line back, as far as the district of Sierra Leone may be, wliioh is 
generally supposed not to exceed five or six miles . . . .’ Moreover, the Nova Scotians in a petition. 
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seems to have been on the whole a tendency to exclude native settlers from 
the Colony, though the methods used varied^ and though exceptions may 
have been made in individual cases.® On the other hand, the SieiTa Leone 
Company had from the outset a, strong desire to attract native labourers.® 
Such labourers had in fact already been employed by the very first 
settlers. Captain Thompson told a Committee of the House of Commons : 

, . . several of the natives at Sierra Leone were employed at a small oxponce by the 
black people whom I carried out, to assist them in building their habitations.'' 

to the Directors written in Mar. 1793 complained ‘That Mr. Clarkson informed tliem before lie 
sailed for England, the Company had been mistaken in the quantity of land tliey suppo.sed tliem- 
selves possessed of, and in consequence only one fifth part of what was originally iji-omi-scd them 
(the petitioners) could be at present performed . . . .’ (ibid,, p. 200). 

The territory aotnally under control of the Company roiuaiued very small until tlie cud of tiio 
oentury and was essentially extended only from ISOl on. 

' See, on the one hand, the instructions of Governor Clarkson to William Dawes, 5 Oct. 1792, 
concerning the allocation of land to tlio Nova Scotians: ‘If in laying off the lots of land, you 
shoidd meet with any houses of the natives, you must be very eirouinspeet in your bcdiaviour to 
them, you must consider tiiom as what they really are, very ignorant, and you must treat tluun a.s 
such, — I mean with gentleness, endeavouring to persuade them to relinquisli their situation, and 
offering them if persuasion will not do a little trifling present for their loss ' {Diary of Clarkson, 
p. 76). See, on the other hand, the statement of the Governor and Council 10 yoara later: ‘Wo 
olaim by Conquest all the Territory formerly claimed by nr of Riglit belonging to King Eirama .... 
The Conquest was made by the taking and destroying of every Town belonging to the Enemy, and 
the Expulsion of every Timmaneeae Inhabitant’ {Deport from. Oommillee on Petition of Sierra 
Leone Company ISOi, p. 84; see also Claude George, pp. 131-‘2). 

^ See Diary of Clarkson, p. 91 (23 Oct. 1792): ‘Some time ago, a black man who liad been 
kidnapped on the opposite Bullam shore, made his escape hither, and now works as a 
grommotto [free lahourer] .... The young man wishes to settle in our Colony.’ 

® It should be noted in this connexion that the Company also wanted native ohildron to oomo 
into the Colony to he educated there. The Rules and Instructions to the Superintendent and 
Counoil said (Evans, pp. 60, 72-3) : 

‘61. As it may probably be very desirable to King Naimhaiuna and other native eliiofs to 
obtain for their children and other near relations the advantages of European eduuation, we liave no 
objection to gratify them in tliis eircumstauce.’ 

‘78. ... it is our purpose to provide as far as possible for the general instruction of tlie Colony, 
by appointing Sohoohnastera to be sent from home, and we wish you to encourage and assist 
natives in general, and particularly those in your service or under your iniluenoo to learn to rend 
and write.’ (See also Report of Sierra Leone Company 1191, p. 52.) 

. Clarkson thereupon used every opportunity to inform the natives of ‘onr ie:ulim‘.s.s to iiustruet 
tlieir children to learn book, and to make them have good heads' {Diary of Clarkson, p. 6; .see also 
ibid., pp. 62, 64). On 10 Sept. 1792 he vnote in his Journal; ‘ I have had several applications from 
the different Head men in the neighbourhood, to adnut tlieir eliildren into our scliool.s, hut at 
present we luive no accommodation to lodge them. Myplan is, when we o:in do it effectually, to take 
the native eliildren and lodge them with diffesent trades people, that they may tliiia get an insight 
into tile various trades and receive their education at the same time’ (iliid., pp. 46-7 ; see also 
ibid., p. 93). The Minutes of a Council Meeting, held a year later, on 19 Sept. I7i)3, relate: 
‘As the number of native eliildren sent hither for the purpose of education is enerensing ; and 
as their progress in improvement is not so rapid, wliilo they continue confounded witli tlio 
mass of the Settlers Children — Resolved, that Mingo Jordan, be appointed kSeliool Master, 
with a Salary of £40 p. Ann and that his attention ho wholely directed to tlio in.struetion of 
Native Children’ (C.O. 270, vol. ii, pp. 90-91). The Directors of the Comjiany, in their report 
.submitted in ilar. 1794, said (p. 153): ‘The Directors understand that there, are now in tlie 
schools at Freetown, about twenty native children in all, a great proportion of wliom are the sons 
of ohiofs. It has been already notioed, that more than the same niunhoi’ of native ohildi'on are 
under instruction on the Bulara side of the river.’ See furthermore Wiidstrnm, vol. ii, p. 121 ; 
Report of Sierra. Leone Company 179S, p. 61; Report from Committee on Peiilion of Rierra Leone 
Company: 1802, p. 28 ; Special Report of African Institution 1 815, p, 24. 

f Minutes of Mmdence before a Committee of the House of Oominon.s respeefinej African Slave 
Trade, 1790, pp. 107-8. . 
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In their report of 1791 the Directors of the Sierra Leone Company an- 
nounced that ‘the strongest injunctions’ -will he laid upon the Governor 
and Council ‘to cultivate the general friendship of the natives, among 
whom they trust they shall find laboui'ers on reasonable terms ’d A few 
months later they said in their Rules and Instructions to the Superinten- 
dent and Council : 

65. . . . we are on x'eflection strongly disposed to the utmost extension of cultiva- 
tion on behalf of the Company which may consist with our engagements to the 
settlers .... On this and other grounds it will be deisirable that you should procure 
as many labourers as possible to which end perhaps liboi-al encouragement should be 
held out to them, and in this view we think it will be expedient to promise small lots 
of land to such labourers as behave industriously and satisfactorily after they have 
worked for one year.“ 

Tints, cultivation on behalf of the Company, which, of course, presujj- 
posed a supply of native labourers, was envisaged on a large scale. The 
‘Rules and Instructions’ said; 

66. Our conviction of the utility of cultivation to all our views in Africa both 
respecting the Natives and the Company, and the apparent necessity of setting and 
encouraging example in this way, having determined us . . . to undertake an extensive 
plantation for this purpose, Mr. Watt whom wo have nominated to a seat in Council 
is engaged. He is to be the Conductor of the first attempt to be made and for the 
present will generally superintend the cultivation undertaken for the Company. . . 

But ‘ the soil around Freetown was not so favourable to cultivation as was 
expected ’,“ and Governor Clarkson, on 14 November, noted in his Journal 
that he had sent Mr, Watt ‘to examine the land on the Bullam shore, on 
the other side of the river ; this he reports, is calculated to answer every 
purpose, and he speaks of the soil and his reception with rapture ’.® On 
23 November he wrote : 

This evening Mr. Dawes and Mr. Watt returned from the Bullam shore, having 
agreed to rent a square mile of land for 100 bars per annum of the Bullam King .... 
The people there are desirous that we should settle amongst them. A house is to 
be built for Mr. Watt, and the King to find him as many gi'umettas or labourers as 
he may want . . . .° 

The Directors in their report submitted in March 1794 spoke of ‘the 
advancing state of a regular plantation of the Company, worked by native 
labourers, on the side of the river opposite to Freetown’.’ But tins was 

^ Report 1791, p. 50. See also ibid., 2nd ed., p. 21: ‘The impoaaibility indeed, of finding any 
Hiiropeans who can work in Africa in the sun, without the utmost prejudiee to their health, has 
in.'ide the Directors conceive it to he their duty to discourage labourers from hence, who would go 
out with this view ; and they trust therefore to the native labourers, or the free Amei cai a 1 o . . . 
are expected immediately to arrive.’ On 12 Deo. 1792 the Council resolved ‘ that the boats Crew 
of every Vessel in the Company’s service should consist only of Groraettas’ (C.O. 270, vol. ii, 
p. 66). 

“ Evans, pp. 62-3. The Company, therefore, at the outset, seemed ready to accept native 
settlers, and at the palaver of 28 Sept. 1792, Councillor Dawes told the natives that ‘ we should he 
happy if they would live in our Colony, incorporate themselves with us {Diary of Clarkfon, 

p. 64.) But this policy was not pursued. 

“ Evans, p. 62. * Report of Sierra Leone Company 179‘J:, 41 . 

Diary of Clarkson, p. 102. See also ibid., pp. 107-8. 

Ibid., pp. 110-11. See also Lewis, Agrkiullnral Position of Sierra Leone, p. 7. . 

'' Report of Sierra Leone Company 1794, 
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probably too favourable a description/ and four years later the Directors 
reported that ‘ cultivation on the Bullom shore, for the Company’s account, 
has hitherto proved unprofitable and had been restricted. ‘ The manage- 
ment is noAV committed to a black settler [Nova Scotian] . . . and he has 
4 or 5 grumettas under him.’® Tavo or three other plantations started 
within and outside the Colony* were apparently less important still, and 
the factory established by the Company in the river Rio Pongas,® about 
40 miles from Freetown, was, of course, too remote to attract native 
labourers from the neighbourhood of this town, and it was also abandoned 
before long. 

Nevertheless there was practically all the time a temporary migration 
of Natives into the Colony, and from 1792 to 1799 intercourse between the 
Timmanees (the original possessors of the land) and the settlement was, 
on the whole, friendly and lively. A few quotations may serve as an 
illustration. 

2.5 August 1792. The natives daily grow more intiniato %vitli us, and aro con- 
stantly bringing in fruits of different kinds . . . 

22 September 1792. Many of the natives offer tliemselvos to work for us.’ 

11 October 1792. There seem.s to bo a general spirit for oonnnoroial pursuits, 
throughout tho Colony, and the natives and those of tlio Nova Scotians Avho have 
saved a little money, appear to be dealing beyond what vre, could have expected.® 

23 October 1792. . . . the natir’^es . . . begin to bo more and more friondlj' witli us. 
Some days no less than 160 come into the town with various articlos for trade ; each 
of them luis among onr settlors one wlioin he calls his friend, with whom ho barters 
his oominodities.® 

1794. . , . the nath’os (who continued perfectly friendly and often flocked to the 
settlement) appeared to view the improving state of Sion-a Leone with increasing 
satislaction.“ 

It has Ifltelj' boon discovered, that sevfsral towns adjacent to tho C'oinptuiy's 
plantation aro very much increased, not only by the accession of those nativ(‘s who 
work for the Company, but also of many others." 

1798. At tho Period now spoken of [1798], about 3 or 400 Native Labourei's, 
called Grumettas, worked in the Settlement for Hire, chiefly on the Farms, which 
wore increasing rapidly ; some in tho Service of Europeans, some in tha t of the Nova 
Scotians, These Native Labourers were Freemen, who came I'roni neighbouring 
Parts — They received Monthly Wages, the whole of Avliich was their own. It was 

Mrs. Paloonliridge wrote: 

28 Deo. 1792, ‘. . . much advantage may bo looked for, provided no disagreement aris('.s with 
tlie natives, and a sufficient number of steady labourers can bo obtained . . .’ (j), 170). 

7 Jan. 1793. ‘The m.anager of Clarkson’s plantation eompbiins that most of bi.s (»rainaltoa or 
inboniers liavc loft iiiin to attend the ery or funeral ceremony of one of tlieir lireatiiroii ... it is 
uncertain innr long the cry will last’ (p. 182). 

!1 Feb. 1793. ‘ . . . yesterday the manager of Clarkson plantation eaine over from Bnlam. , . , liis 
advnncc.s in cultivation, 1 understand are very alow; for bo i.s not able to keep any rnimlicr of 
labourers togotlior, morn than a month at a tune; it is customary to pay them every moon, and 
when they get their wages, like onr English tars, they quit Avnrk while they have rnniK^y’ (p, 1 ilti). 

“ See in this connexion also Jhacnulay’s letter to tho Direetons, 30 .Inly J7!)l) (CbO. 208, vol. -v, 
p. IPG). ’ Tfeporf of .Sierra XeoJifi Company 7~,'W. pp. 8-0. See. also Lewis, p. If i. 

* See Fiilconbridge, p. 182; Wndstrom, vol. ii, p. 00; Jonmal of Maciuilay, Kmtlslord, p. 201); 
lUporl of Sierra Leone Company 1798, pp. 0-10 ; Lewis, p. 0. 

° See Falconbi'iclgc, p. 187; Journal of Macaulay, Knutsford, pp. 49, 121, 120, 213; llepoii of 
Siena Leom Company 1796, p, 8, 1798, pp, 6-8; Claude George, p. 27. 

P Fakionbridgo, p. 102. ' Diary of Clarl-son, p. 59,, “ Tbid., p. 88. 

” Ibid., p. 91, Keporl of Sierra Leone Company 1794, p. n. " Tbid., p. 49. 
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usual for most of them to return Home after a short Time, after remaining Five or 
Six Months in the Colony ; but the Place of those who went was always supplied 
by a Succession of other Labourers. 

Freetown was at this Time a Place of considerable Resort. It is estimated that 
from One to Two Hundred Natives visited the Settlement every Day for the Sake 
chiefly of exchanging Articles of African Produce for British Manufactures. Many 
of the Natives came in Canoes, some of them from a Distance of 80 or 100 Miles.^ 
This peaceful development® was interrupted in 1799 when the native 
chiefs assumed a hostile attitude towards the Colony. 

. . . the Labour of their [the Europeans’] Grumettas was interrupted, in the End of 
the Year 1799, by the Interference of the Native Chiefs.” 

. . . Cultivation languished in consequence of the Native Chiefs having in the 
Years 1799 and 1800 drawn off their Grumettas,” and of the Insurrection [of the 
Nova Scotians] which happened towards the Close of the latter Year.” 

On IS November 1801 the Natives attacked the Colony, and though a 
truce was concluded on 31 March 1802 they made another attack on 11 
April 1802. The colonists abandoned their farms and took refuge in the 
town.® In the course of 1803 cultivation was resumed, and native labourei’s 
‘returned to work for Hire as formerly on the Farms of the Settlers’.’ 
But they did apparently no longer come in sufficient numbers. Dispatches 
from the Colony, dated 29 October 1806, said: 

There are, it is true, upwards of 400 native labourers in the Colony who work for 
hire, but this supply falls very far below the demand.® 

” Statement of Directors, Report from CommiUee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company ISOS, p. 10. 
See also ibid,, p. 28 : ‘Mr. Zachary Macaulay . . . observed. That the greatest Number of Grumettas 
or Free Labourers, -whom ho remembers to have been employed in the Colony at any one Time, 
was from Three to Four Hundred. A greater Number might have been easily obtained if a Demand 
for more had existed in the Colony.’ 

” See Hoare, p. 294: ‘A term of four years, which succeeded the French invasion [1794], may be 
considered as the most prospei'ous period of the colony, prior to its transfer to the Crown [1808].’ 

” Statement of Directors, Report from CommiUee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company ISOS, p. 1 9. 

” See also ibid. ISOi, p. D : ‘ . . . those Natives who had repaired to the Colony for iSmploymont, 
and had been in some Degree domesticated m its Territory, have been induced to fly from the 
Colony . . . .’ 

® ‘Extract from the Eoportto the Court of Proprietors, 18th March 1802’, ibid., p. 105. 

See ibid., pp. 42, 48-51, 69, 61, 100-6 j Report of Directors of Sierra Leone Company 1804, pp. 
40-1 ; Special Report of African Institution 1815, pp. 19-20. 

’’ Statement of Directors, Report from Committee m Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1S04, 
p. 43 ; see also ibid. 1807, p. 6. At that time some native labourers seem to have settled per- 
manently in the Colony. See statement of Captain William Day, of the Royal Navy, before the 
Committee on Petition of SieiTa Leone Company (Report 1804, p. 1 14) : ‘ A Part of those Labourers 
settled with their Families in the Colony: Some of them, after a Stay of some -Months, returned 
Horne, and sometimes have come again to the Colony.’ 

But the number of natives who settled permanently in the Colony was, on the whole, very small. 
See the Memorandum by Zachary Macaulay sent on 4 May 1808 to Governor Ludlam {jMucauIuy, 
Letter to the Duhe of Oloucester, Appea05s.,p,*Sy. 

‘ The question . . . which it is proposed to consider is this : By what means may the colony of 
Sierra Leone obtain an accession to its population of any considerable number of native Arricnn.s ? 

‘ It may bo supposed that much may he done to effect this object by inducing free natives to him 
themselves to the colonists, in the capacity of labourers. But although a considerable number of 
such persons have usually been employed in Sierra Leone, hardly any of them have been found 
willing, even while the Slave Trade flourished, to reside there permanently. Their relations have 
lived in some native village at a distance; and to them, after acquiring a little piroperty by their 
labour for eight or nine months, they have almost always chosen to return. The free native 
labourers, therefore, have been a shifting body ... .’ . . : 

‘ Report from Committee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1807, p. 7. 
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Tlie Natives thus coining to the Colony from 1792 on were mostly Tim- 
maneesji but some were Mandingoes (Mohammedans).^ Finally, there also 
came some Kroomen, who are not included in the various figures mentioned 
above. The Directors, in describing the insurrection of the Nova Scotians 
in September 1800, said: 

. . . the number of loyal settlers, who chose to arm in defence of themselves and the 
government, amounted only to 30, besides about twelve Europeans, and between 
40 and 50 natives, from that part of the coast to leeward of Sierra Leone, called the 
Crou Coast, who were employed at the time in navigating the Company’s ve.ssels, 
and who seemed disposed cordially to unite in supporting their employers.'* 

The crewmen . . . formed, as the muster-rolls will shew, no inconsiderable part of 
our strength, and without their accession to om' side, we should have been too weak 
to have secured ourselves from a nocturnal attack. ... It is much to bo lamented 
that they are so attached to each others society, and to omployrnont.?! connected 
with shipping, that there is no hope of diverting any of them to the prosecution of 
labour on the farms.^ 

A year later the Directors stated : 

. . , there is usually in the Settlement, a Body of Crewmen (Mon coming from 
a distant Part of Africa) who, though preferring Employment on the Water, might 
be induced, by an Advance of Wages, to assist for a Time in cultivating the Soil,'* 

The ‘Return of Settlers, Europeans, and Resident Strangers, 29 IVIarch 
1802’, lists:® 

Crewmen : Supposed Average for the last year 00 
They are at present 90 in Number. 

Through the abolition of the slave trade (1807) many Kroomen lost their 
livelihood, and considerable numbers thereupon sought employment in 
the Colony. 

They have long been the exclusive intermediate merchants, or rather factors, 
between the vessels trading on this part of the coast and the people of tlie interior j 
and while the Slave Trade flourished, this employment occupied a considerable 
number of hands. Since the abolition of that trade they have sought other lino.s of 
service, and, in the year 1809 , . . the number of those who had hired thomselve.s as 

*• See also Statement by Directors, Seportfro7ti Committee on Petition of Sierra Lmne Company 
ISOS, p. 14 : 'The only Natives who come into immediate Contact with the Colony, are lJio.so of the 
Timmaney Nation, from whom the Lands occupied by the Company were originally piii'ctlmKcd; 
and whose Country is of small Extent, and thinly peopled.’ 

- Zachary Macaulay spoke of the Mandingoes ‘who were in the Habit of frequently visiting the 
Colony, sometimes to the Number of 40 or 60 at a Tune .... The Extent of their Country is about 
900 Square Miles, and the Number of its Inhabitants about 48,000, which is about iSi.x Times tlie 
usual Average Population of the Sea Coast of Africa in the Neighbourhood of Sierra I.eone, that 
being reckoned not to exceed Eight Persons to a Square Mile. This Calculation however, is 
necessarily a loose one’ (ibid., pp. 28-9). The ‘Return of Settlers, Eiu-openns, and Resident 
Strangers’ made on 20 Mar. 1802 shows ’Dalla Moodo’s People: Ustiinatud at 40’ (ibid. IS(I4, 
p. 127). ^ Meport of Sierra Leone Company ISO 1. \>IK 

*■ Ibid., pp. 19-20. According to Zachary Macaulay, ‘the Croumeu . , . thnugli oeeasionally 
employed on Shore, are chiefly occupied in Ships on the Coast, and in managing .small (halt. 
Their Number did not at any Time exceed Sixty. They come from the Coast between Cape Mount 
and Cape Palmas, a Distance of about Three Hundred and Fifty Miles to the Smitlnvard of the 
Colony’ (Reporf from Committee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company ISOS, p. 28). See also 
Winterbott om, vol. i, p. 9 : ‘The Kroos, or Kroomen, are a very industrious people, and frequent ly 
engage themselves to European vessels upon the coast, continuing on board .several monllia, and 
acting in the capacity of sailors and traders, in both which situations they shew much intelligence 
and activity.’ 

^ Report from ComjniiteeonPetitionof SmraLeoneCompany 180S,in 19. “ Ibid. lS0I,p. 127. 
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labourers at Sierra Leone alone, a place distant about 350 miles from their own 
country, was estimated at 800d 

But they still came only to acquire ‘such goods as are most valuable in 
their own country ’ and did not settle permanently in the Colony. 

In eighteen months or two years, a sufficient stock havdng been collected, the 
Krooman returns home with his wealth.® 

The Government was anxious to induce Kroomen to bring their wives 
with them, and in December 1808 the Governor and Council offered ‘To 
each of the six Kroomen who shall first introduce their wives and families 
into this Colony, and shall live with them in one or more distinct houses 
to each family, and shall cultivate a quantity of ground not less than two 
acres for the space of two years, £5 5s.’® But apparently not pne Krooman 
took the opportunity of earning this reward. Yet, the number of men, 
coming temporarily, increased still further, and on 8 November 1816 the 
Governor and Council passed ‘An Act for pm’chasing and vesting in His 
Majesty certain Lands now belonging or said to belong to Eli Ackim of 
■Freetown in this Colony Trader for the site of a Town for the Kroomen 
resorting to the Colony for Labour’.* 

It is difficult to tell how many Kroomen migrated to the Colony at that 
time. InMay 1816they wereestimatedat700®andinMarch 1817at 660.® The 
censuses of 1 8 1 8, 1 820, and 1822 showed the following figures for the Colony 
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But the Commissioners of Inquiry (1827), after having quoted the totals 
for 1817-22, say: 

These estimates are understood to be exclusive of those I&ooxnen employed in 
His Majesty’s ships, each of which maintains a niunber proportioned to her estab- 
lislmient. Neither are those included who are employed up the river in the timber 
trade, and whose number must be very considerable, upwards of 100 being so 
employed by Mr. M'Cormack alone.® 

They say that since 1800 the Kxoomen ‘are understood to have been 
gradually increasing till the year 1825^ when they were in some mea.sure 

^ ‘An Account of a Tribe of People called Kroomen’ by Ludlam, Sixth EepoH of African 
Institulion 1S12, p. 89. 

“ Ibid., p. 94. ® Crooks, Short History of Sierra Leone, p. 03. 

* Sierra Leone, Acts lSOO-27, pp. 163-6. See also Crooks, History of Sierra Leone, p. 92. 

' ^00 Missionary Begisler ISIS, p. 4HV-, lS17,p. 

® See ibid., p. 3.55. lie-port of Oommissioners of Inquiry, 1827, Kirst Part, p. 17, says: ‘In 1817, 
Sir Charles McCarthy estimated their number at 660.’ But this was probably a slip of the pen or 
a misprint. 

' See Accmints relaliny to Population, &,c., of Sierra Learn, 1825, pp. 13-21. ‘The Kroomen are 
included in tlie Census; they cannot, however, be considered as the fixed Population, although 
the number is never materially reduced, those retuining home being replaced by new Adventurers.’ 

® Report, Pirst Part, p. 17. 

“ ‘On the assumption of Sir Charles Turner their number was 1,200’ (Claude George, p. 203; 
see also ibid., p. 267). 
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discouraged by the late General Turner, under the impression that the 
colony sustained an injury by their employment and this may probably 
have in some degree affected their number, although the census of 1826 does 
not furnish the means of determining But the Blue Boole for 1826 stated : 

The Kroo Men, from the Neighbourhood of Cape Palmas, who work as Laborers 
ashore and afloat may be estimated at 1,100.® 

Bewer, however, apparently came in the following years. The Bhie 
Booh for 1827 estimated them at 900,^ and the Colonial Surgeon to Sierra 
Leone, James Boyle, related in 1831 that they ‘are between seven hundred 
and eight hundred in number’.® Aceordingto tlie census of 1840, they num- 
bered apparently 570, excluding 300 or 400 on vessels.® Later censuses 
showed the following figures 
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‘ The Comraisaioners evidently referred hero to ‘An Art for the better I’ogulatioii of Moeliauies, 
Krooinon, Labourers, Gninicttus, and other Servants’ {The Uoyal Qmctle and Sierra Leone 
Advertiser, 30 July 1825, pp. 534-5), passed on 29 July 1825, which provided among other things: 
‘That if any Krooman, Labourer, Qrumetta, or other servant, being alien strangers resorting to 
this Colony for hire, shall refuse to hire him or themselves when required so to do, without being 
hired or engaged to some other employer, or without being able to show good cause fijr such 
refusal to the Magistrate before whom any complaint shall he hrouglit, such Krooman, Labourer, 
Grumotta or servant aforesaid sliall, on coiivictKin tlioreof. be fined in any sum not e-veecding 
twenty sliillings, to bo levied on tlieir good.s and chattels ; and in default of suftiuieut goods and 
chattels to pay such fine, shall he imprisoned in the Common Gaol or House of Correotion for any 
time not exceeding one month.’ But .such a provision was already cont:iined in similar Acts passed 
on 28 Apr. 1820 and 8 Mar. 1822 under Governor MaoOarthy (see ibid., 27 May 1820, pp. 397- 0, 
30 Mar. 1822, pp. 49-50). The first At t re ti t g tl c freedom of the Kroomen in the Colony was 
in fact passed on C Sept. 1818 (see Sierra Leone, Ae,ls ISOO-HY, pp. 156-03), the Preiunblo of which 
said: ‘Whereas a very considerable number of free Natives of Africa, of tiie various denomina- 
tions of ICroonieii, are now resident in this Colony, and are likely Hueoe.ssively to eomo to reside 
therein, for the purpose of being employed as Lahourens for hire, as lias been Cuatnmary witii 
tlio pooiilo of the Kroo Nation, from tlie earliest iieriod since the Establishment of tliis Colony, 
And Whereas there is good reason to suppose that many of this very eonaiderable number of 
Kroomen at present resident within tliis Colony, either unable to proouro employment or unwilling 
to work, are now living in tlie outskirts of the Town of S'reetown, at their usual place of abode, 
called Krootown, without any visible means of support, and can therefore subsist only liy depreda- 
tions committed upon tlie properties of the industriou.s, and other Inliahitants of this Town and 
its Vicinity 

Report of Commigshners of Inquiry, 1827, Hirst Part, p. 17. According to Blue Book IStlii, 
p. 142, the number of Kroomen a.scertained at»tho 1826 census was only 278. 

* Ibid, me, p. 138. ‘‘See iliid. 1S27, p, 84. 

" Boyle, p. 34. The census taken in Preotown in the third quarter of 183 1 .showed 504 Kroomen ; 
see 0.0. 287, vol. exi. 

I* The statements in the Report of the Committee on the West Coast of Africa are aoinewliat eon- 
trudiotory. On 30 Apr, 1841 both the Superintendent Assistant of Liberated .Mrieans at .Siena 
Leone and the Acting Govci'iior at Sierra Leone (J. Carr) wore asked: ‘Wliat is the :nimher of 
Krooniou in this settloraont t’ The former aUswored: ‘Six hundred and fifty-three on tiie 31st 
December 1840, exclusive of those employed up the river, and ou board of shipi: of war on the 
coast’ {Report, 1842, X^art II, p. 326). The latter said: ‘By the coiiaus for tlie ye:ir 1840, 570 ; but 
this docs not include those residing in the faetorics on this river’ (ibid,, p. 328). Tlie, Comiiiis- 
aioner R. 11. Madden himself reported; ‘The casual residents, such as Kroomen, Maiidingoes, and 
Timmaiiees, are chiefly employed in ITreetown . i . . Their number in Preetowu and its immediaLo 
vioiuity on the Slat 'December 1840, was said to be 653; and tho.se employed in mir merohant 
vessels and cruisers on tho coast cannot he. under 300 or 400 more' (ibid,, p. 247). 

A Sen Reports made by Butte, &c., pp. 38*41; State of Colonial Poeeessions 1HI7, p, 198 j la tS. 
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Rankin, who visited Sierra Leone in 1834, reported that ‘there are no 
Kroo women in Sierra Leone Referring to a conversation with a Kroo- 
man he said : 

Tho Krooman who comj)ared his tribe with the white men was not aware of the 
strong similarity between the two classes of voluntary colonists, — in their both 
being migratory; seeking it for the same purpose; leaving it on the same result.^ 

Ten years later Commissioner Guppy reported ; 

They never take any of their women out of Kroo country ; there are but two Kroo 
women at Sierra Leone.® 

In the meantime, upon the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, the 
British Government had tried to induce Kroomen to emigrate there 
with their families. At first only men embarked,'* but a very ingenious 
pressure brought upon the Kroomen by the Government seemed to meet 
with success. On 23 September 1841 the Agent-general for Immigration, 
British Guiana, reported ; 

I Imd nearly forgot to mention the important fact that of the number now come, 
about 60 are Kroomen, several of whom have brought thoir wives, and many more 
of the same class arc waiting to follow.® 

Btit this was a delusion. On 3 August 1841 Lieutenant-Governor Sir 
Henry MacLeod, ''.Crinidad, wrote to Lord John Russell : 

... on the late arrival of immigrants from Sieri’a Leone, the Kroomen on being 
told previous to theii' embarkation, that their passages would not be paid for by 
the Government, unless an equal number of females accompanied them, actually 
persuaded women of the very lowest character and not of their own tribe, to embark 
with them.® 

The number of Kroomen who actually went to the West Indies was 
small. It possibly did not exceed 1,000.’ 

In 1860 only 363 people were returned as Kroomen and in 1881, 610. The 
census report for the latter year still gives the impression that they were 
all men.® Biit according to the 1891 report the 1,327 ‘Kroomen’ included 
239 females,® and in 1901 there were 1,129 males and 841 females.*® 

Kroomen. — This tribe have increased bj' 043, but the increase has taken place 
almost entirely among the females ; the males remain about the same as in 1891.®^ 

p. 305; 1850, -p. 186;fS5i,p. 182; WfiO, Part II, p. Zi; Census Report 1891, p. 0; 1901, p. 7; 1911, 
p. 10; mi, pp. 40. 73. 1 Rankin, -^ol. i, p. 151. ® Ibid., pp. 1(58-9. 

Reports made in 1844 by Butts and Guppy, p. 7. See also the statement by Commissioner 
Bntls, ihid.jp. 33; ‘ The true cause of the Kioos and others not permitting the women to emigrate 
i.s, that they are the property of the family entailed . . . .’ 

In May 1841, 16 Kroomen arrived in Trinidad and 23 in British Guiana (see Papers relative to 
West Indies: Antigua, &o., 1841-2, p. 47; Correspondence relative to Emigration, &o., 1842, 
pp. 308-0). Ibid., p. 375. ® Papers rdative to iVest Indies; Antigua, &o., 1841-2, p. 59. 

' According to Returns showing the Number of Free Immigrants into Jamaica, ka., 1847, p. 3, 
t.liere wore among the immigrants into Jamaica, British Gniana, and Trinidad from 1 .1 niy 1843 to 
31 HtHi. 184(5. 320 'natives of the Kroo Coast’. In 1847, 108 emigrated from the Kroo Const to 
Britisli Gniana (Colonial Land and Emigration Commiasion, Report 1850, p. 131). Prom Jan. 1 850 
(o A])r. 1851, 93 or 05 Kroomen emigrated to the West Indies (see ibid. 1851, pp. 38, 128). In 
1853, 273 emigrated from tho Kroo Coast to British Gniana (.see ibid. 18S1, p. 81). A number of 
Kroomen returned between 1842 and 1850 from British Guiana (see ibid. 1852, p. 209). 

® See Goii.sus Report ISSl. pp. 8-9. ® See ibid. 1S.9Z, p. 5. 

See ibid. 1001, p. 7. ' “ Ibid., p. 8. 
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In 1911 the number of females (838) was practically tlie same as in 1901 
and almost identical with the number of males (839)d 

Krooraen show a decrease of 292, probably due to the fact that, owing to the 
increased shipping to which they are indispensable, more of them hajjpenod to be 
at sea.®" 

By 1921 the number of males had risen to 2,883 and the number of 
females to 1,883.'* 

The considerable increase of 3,089 among the Kroomen i.s dnc in part to the 
great increase in the Colony’s Shipping during the War and in part to incroased 
emigration from the Kroo Coast on account of internal tronblo.s thero.^ 

In 1931 the number of males had decreased to 2,470, while (ho number of 
females had increased to 2,077.® 

As regards tlie other natives (Timmanees, Mandingoes) who were said 
to Jiave exceeded 400 in 1806, the census taken in Freetown in March 1817 
showed 1,009.® The Commissioners of Inquiry, who apparently were not 
aware of this census, reported in 1827 : 

Tho census of 1818 is the earliest document in which any cli.stinct notice is taki«n 
of the several tribes of natives who reside in the immediate ^•ieinity of ,Si('i'ra Leone, 
and who occasionally resort to the colony. 

This census, however, includes those only who were at the time re, siding in and 
around Freetown, without any reference to tho Timmanee.s (tho original |:>c)sse8.sors 
of the land) who reside in hamlets dispersed over the peninsula, but are not noticed 
in any census prior to that of 1820. 

The natives resident in tho colony appear, by tho census made at different times, 
to have been as hereafter stated ; but these numbers caimot be implicitly relied on, 
as the manners of the people awl tho inefficient means of omunorating tliem, must 
have presented great difficulties in tho way of a correct return ; tho discrepancies, 
indeed, are very obvious. 
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The groat majority of natives returned as resident at Freetown, nu' .sup})o.sed to 
bo drawn to the colony by objects in some wmy eonneeb'd with trade ; and many of 
them, who have acqiiired a knowdedge^of the language and customs of the place, 
find a lucrative occupation in acting as factons for those of thdr eountrymeii wlio 
have not the same advantages. The Mandingo’s, who are 11 k> most immerou.s, are. 
said to be particularly crafty and expert in this capacity. 'Piiey turn their Ivuowledgo 
to a double account, by receiving a reconipen,se from tho mw'chanl. to wliom thoN' 
conduct the native traders ; whilst tho strangeu-s also riammeral e 1 hem foi' fae i 1 i I a (,i 1 1 g 
the di.sposal of their goods. Though their numbers ajjpoar to laive eonsideraldy 
iiicreased, it is believed that a very small proiiorlion can be elass('d as rvsi'ieiils ; and 
they may bo considered generally as resorting to the colony for purposes ol' li’aih'. 

' Sob Oe?».s'!w lieport VJll, p. 10. “ Ibid., p. 12. 

A See ibid. 1.921, p. 10. ■» Ibid., p. 12. 

' See ibid. 1,931, pp. 46, 73. 

d See Misaionmy Register 1S17, p. 355. They were grouped as follows: 141 Native Men, 88 
Native Women, 149 Native Children; 240 Men Servants, 171 Women Servants, 11,8 liciys ,8mvaiits, 
103 Girls Servants. 
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as much as the Kroomen do with a view to labour ; with this difference, however’, 
that the Mandingo’s are accompanied by their families, which with the Kroomeu 
is seldom the case. 

This may in some measure account for the fact, that whilst, in a few instancesj the 
former have become permanently I’esident, an occurrence of the kind is unknown 
among the latter. 

A part of those native Africans who have been returned as residing at Freetown, 
are of the Timmanee nation ; but never having been distinguished from the others 
in airy census hitherto taken, it is difficult to specify the proportion they bear to the 
Mandingoes, though fewer than these in number.® 

The data for Natives inspire very little confidence, and have caused a 
gi-eat deal of confusion. The Commissioners of Inquiry gave figures which 
differed widely from the official census returns, but both sets of data indi- 
cate an enormous increase from 1820 to 1822. The Missionary Register, 
using the official census returns which showed an increase in the number 
of Natives from 1,046 to 3,626 (and at the same time a decrease in tlie 
number of Liberated Africans captured at sea from 8,076 to 7,969), said: 

The chief increase is apparently in the class of Natives, while that of Liberated 
Africans seems to be somewhat diminished; but this is, in part, occasioned by a 
difference of arrangement in the two Returns. The large number of Natives in the 
Native Villages of the Peninsula, amounting in the last Return to 1,925, would have 
been divided, according to the arrangement in the Return of 1820 — into Natives, 
properly so called, that is, as we conceive, the Aborigines of the Peninsula; and 
Liberated Africans, living in villages, but not under a Superintendent. In the Return 
of 1 820, this distinction was made ; and then the whole number, amounting to 1,468, 
was divided into 400 of the first class and 1,008 of the .second. Both classes being 

^ lieport of Commissioners of Inquiry, 1827, First Part, p. 18. ® Ibid., p. 10. 

Notes to table opposite} 

^ Of the 997 ‘Natives, in Freetown and Suburbs, whether at home, Apprentices, 
or Servants’, 376 were men, 257 women, 194 boys, and 170 girls; see Accounts 
relating to Sierra Leone, 1825, p. 15. 

® But according to General Census, 8 July 1820, the numbers of ‘Natives, whether 
at tlieir homes, apprentices or servants’ were 


Frcetomi and Suburbs Elsewhere 



® But according to ‘Census 1 January 1822’ the ‘Natives’ numbered 
Freetown. • Elsewhere 



‘ Of these a small part are natives of the peninsula of Sierra Leone ; the remainder 
are natives of the surrounding and interior countries, who have, of their own 
accord, either settled permanently in tho colony, or made it their temporary 
residence’ (Kenneth Macaulay, The Colony of Sierra Leone umdicated, p. 17). 

® But according to Report of Commissioners, Appendix A, No. 38, the ‘ Natives ’ 
numbered 

Freetown Elsewhere 
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oalied ‘ Natives ’ in the last Return, the number of Liberated Africans appears to 
Imve diinmisliod; while it has in fact greatly increased • . • • 

Still there is an increase of the class ranked as ‘Natives’ in the Inst Return, to 
the aniovint of nearly 1,000. Of these about one half are in Freetown! ; and the other 
half are fliiefly resident in the Settlements of the Liberated Africans. Tins augmen- 
tation is derived, wo conceive, from the influx of the people bordering on tlie Colonj^ ; 
and is a gratifying indication of the growth of mutual contidenee between the Colony 
and its Neighbours.’^ 

Wliile the Missionary Register came to the conclusion that the number 
of Natives had actually increased by nearly 1,000, Macqueen claimed that 
the apparent rise was wholly fictitious.® I am inclined to think that the 
1822 census retui'us of both Liberated Africans and Natives Avere fairly 
accurate, and that the great difference between the numbers returned as 
Natives in 1820 and 1822 Avas due (1) to incomplete enumeration of 
Natives in 1820, (2) to erroneous inclusion of many Natives in tlio number 
of Liberated Africans in 1820, and (3) to immigration of Natives siiuje tlie 
census of 1820. 

The 1820 data for Natives in villages Avere probably incomplete. For 
tlie following decades few figures only are available.® The numbers of 
Natives (excluding Kroomen) returned at the censuses of 1844, 1847, and 
1848 Avere 2,971, 3,004, and 3,889 respeotwely.* They are likewise un- 
trustworthy. 

4. Maroons 

Until 1800 the various societies carrying Aidiite or black settlei's from 
Europe or America to Sierra Leone had been unfortunate in selecting 
the people. Either the colonists AA'ere unfit or (as in the case of the Nova 
Scotians) the European administrators did not succeed in establishing 
peaceful relations betAveen Government and settlors. In 1800, hoAvever, 
there came a neAV group of colonists, the Maroons, Avho proved to be quite 
satisfactory, and it is interesting to note that in this case the Sierra, Ijcone 
Company Avas most reluctant to admit them as immigrants into the ( 'olony. 

Tlie early history of the Maroons is briefly as folloAvs : When .lamaii-a Avas 
conquered by the Engli.sh in 1655, most of the Sjiaiii.sh inhabitants I'otirod 
to the island of Cuba. Of their negro slaves avIio altogetlier iinmliererl 
about 1,500, some accompanied their masters, hut many retreated to tlie 

’ Missionary li&jidtr, Dec. 1822, p. 608. S5e also Sierra Leone A linanar, .1S'J2. j). 46 : 'Sinee the 
period at which the last densiis was made [July 1820], the population of tlie (ioloiiy has pieatiy 
inereused, from the iiiihix of liberated Africans, the hirtlis of the settled colonists, and natives 
from the interior cotintries, who are continually Hoekiiijr into tlio colony.’ 

“ Sec Macqueen, Letters on iSierra Leon© to the Havl of Liverpool, dated 12 Nov. 1824, ('ohnial 
(kmlroversy, pp, 102-3: 'With regard to the apparent increase of '* natives” within the spaets men- 
tioned, the way the roturn stands, without explanation, is a, coinplote deception. 'I'iiose enrolled as 
‘‘natives” are in re.ality captured Negroes not proceeded against, eondemned and delivered over 
to this local authorities.’ Ho added: ‘But what must strike every one the most foreiblv. my Lord, 
is the classes of the population hero enumerated. With the ex-eeption of I he few Muropeons ami 
the Kroomen, a migratory people . . . not one, 1 will say, not one Afrieun has come to the jilaeo 
from choice. . . . Not a single native has voluntarily joined the population of the plaee. adopted 
our manners, chosen our laws, sought ouf i»rotection, or acknowledged our sway.’ 'I'lit'se state- 
inonts are evidently absolutely wrong. 

^'Natives were sometimes included in the figures for Liberated Africans ; see ]». it(i lielow. 

■* See p. 162 below. 
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mountains, where they and their descendants lived for 140 years. These 
free negroes, called Maroons (runaway slaves), revolted in 1796 against the 
English but were finally forced to surrender, and about 600 out of a total 
of 1,400 or 1,600 were removed to Nova Scotia. They sailed from Jamaica 
on 6 June 1796 and the three ships which carried them arrived on 21 and 
23 July in Halifax.’- 

The British Government apparently had first intended to send them to 
Sierra Leone. Brymner, Dominion Archivist of Canada, reports : 

In 1796, before the Maroons had been sent to Nova Scotia, a correspondence had 
been opened by the Secretary of State -with the Ahican Company^ on a proposal 
to .send them to Sierra Leone. But the experience of the company -with the negroes 
who had fled from the United States during the war ending in 1783 and taken refuge 
in Nova Scotia, from which they were removed in 1792, led the directors to refuse 
to entertain the idea of dealing with another body of negroes who.se reputation 
coiild not be held to warrant such a step. The conduct of the first body of negroes 
had been turbulent and mirtinous, causing great anxiety and expense to the company, 
a.nd not unnaturally the directors dreaded that the Maroons would make common 
cause with their brethren in colour.® 

The Directors of the Company do not mention these negotiations in 
their (printed) reports, but stated with regard to the Maroons in 1801 : 

The intention was to settle them permanently in Nova Scotia, but their reiterated 
oomplamts respecting the coldness of the climate, and the heavy expenoe of support- 
ing them thei’e, induced Government to determine on removing them to a warmer 
country. Africa having been deemed the place to which they might most con- 
veniently be sent, application was made to the Directors on the subject. The 
Directors were not desirous of receiving them at Sierra Leone, hut expres.sed their 
readiness to render every assistance in effecting their settlement in any other 
part of Africa,® and in afterwards superintending and instructing them, provided 

’ See Long, History of Jamaica, vol. ii, p. 338 ; Edwards, History of West Indies, 3rd ed., vol. i, 
pp. 622, 646, 671 ; Dallas, History of the Maroons, vol. i, pp. 22-4, vol. ii, pp. 203-6. Some recent 
publications convey a wrong picture of the history of the Maroons. The. Handbook of 8ierra Leone 
(1926), for example, says (p. 28): ‘The Maroons were originally shipped from the slave station at 
Coromantine, near Capo Coast Castle, to Jamaica. Here they had revolted against their masters, 
and after having lived in the mountains for several years were induced to surrender, and were 
removed to Nova Scotia.’ See also Colonial Re’ports, Sierra Leone 103S, p. 4. 

® Should read 'Sierra Leone Company’. ® Brymner, ‘The Jamaica Maroons’, pp. 89-90. 

■* See also Brymner, p. 90 : ‘ Early in 1799 the Secretary of State reopened negotiations with the 
African Companj', which did not respond with warmth ; in fact, showed a great unwillingness to 
undertake the charge of these people. In May [Governor] Wentworth -wrote that ho had heard of 
the negotiations, hut his letter of the 23rd was verf cautious. On the 24th, the foUow'ing day, he 
gave the propas.al for the removal his approval, and added, showing the changed feeling towards 
them after nearly three yeans’ residence in the province, that the inhabitants had great satisfac- 
tion at their being taken away. Difficulties, however, continued to he raised by the African Com- 
pany to their reception, owing to the danger apprehended from their being settled on the mainland, 
and the necessity of placing them on an island from which an exit would not he easy.’ The readi- 
ness of the Company to assist the Government in settling the Maroons in the neighbourhood of 
Sierra Leone (though not in the Colony itself) may be inferred from their Dispatch to the Governor 
and Council at vSion'a Leone dated 22 Mar. 1'799 (quoted by Claude George, pp. 462-8) : 

‘ Tlio immediate object of the present despatches is to direct you to take the earliest measures for 
carrying the wish of His Majesty’s Government and the determination of the Court of Directors 
respecting the Maroons into execution .... 

‘ Wc wish you distinctly to understand that the Government have rc.solved to direct that 
the Maroons shall he sent from Nova Scotia so as to arrive at Sierra Leone about the middle of 
November, even though no information of your having actually fixed on a place for their reception 
should arrive here antecedently to their sending the final orders.’ 
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Oovominont should leave to tho Directors the appointnient of tlie persons set 
over tiiem, and defray every pa,rt of the expence. 

Mea.sures were accordingly taken by Government for removing tho Maroons from 
Nova Scotia to the African coast .... 

I’ho Directors had previously .sent Mr. George Ross, one of their servants . . , to 
Nova vScotia as their a.gent, in order to explain to the Maroons the terms oir which 
they were to be received in Africa . . . and to accompany them to Sierra Leone; river. 

Oil 30 Repternber 1800, one day after the Nova Scotians had ‘threatened 
to attack the pallisade defending the government hou,se’, ‘a large ship 
appeared in the river, wliich proved to be the Asia transport, having on 
board the Maroons from Nova Scotia, in number about 550,''^ (including 
men, women, and children) together with a detachment of 4.5 soldiers under 
the command of Lieutenants Smith and Tolley, of his Majesty’s 24th 
regiment’.® The Maroons ‘made a cheerful offer of their services’"^ and 
helped the Government in defeating the Nova Scotians. 

The Governor and Council had hoped to procure for tho Maroons tho island of 
Bnnnnaa, about .3(1 miles to the south of Freetown, but they appear to have been 
disappointed in thi.s hoiie chiefly through an alarm excited by tho slave traders in 
tho minds of the natives, respecting the Company’s views in placing tho Maroons 
in the neighbourhood of the Colony. The Government then tui’ned their thoughts 
to the Bullam shore .... When the Maroons arrived at the Colony, various circum- 
stances concurred to induce the Governor and Council to depart from this plan. The 
natives on the Bullam .shore had been led to entertain much fear of the Maroons 
.... The Maroons themselves were anxiously desirous of being placed under tho 
immediate protection of tho Company .... Tho favourable testimony respecting 
them . . . and the actual services which they had rendered to the Company in assist- 
ing to quell the insurrection, concurred in disposing the Governor and Council to 
grant them lands conformably to their wi.she.s, on the .same side of the river with 
the ComjDany’s existing settlement. . . . 

Town lots were, in the month of November, 1.300, mai’ked out for them, at Gran- 
ville Town, and farms near that place were soon after allotted ; and it was expected 

^ Report of Sierra Leone Company 1801, p. 23. According to their Dispatch of 22 Mar. 1799 the 
Directors had expected that the Maroons would arrive in Sierra Leone in November 1 799, but tho 
embarkation was delayed for nearly a year. Sec Brymnor, p. 90: 'Obstaelea to their speedy ship- 
ment arose, too, in Nova Scotia, whore transporta could not bo obtained, although in February, 
1800, tlicy wore ready to embark at an hour’s notice. When this was overeome, the agent for the 
African Company protested against their sailing before August, ns otherwise they would arrive in 
the rainy season. On tho 0th of Augiust Wentworth reported that they had embarked and were 
ready to sail . . . .’ 

“ Of the Maroons who sailed from Jamaica in June 179(i, 17 died at sea (see Dallas, vol. ii, 
p. 204), and mortality in Nova Scotia was apparently high at iirst. Tlie winter of 1790- 7 ‘ jn'oved 
exceptionally severe, and there wore many deaths’ (Butt-Thonip.son, p. 127). Thus their number 
may have been reduoed in the first nine months after they left .Jamaica, but it is impossible to 
estimate by how much. ‘The number who loft .Jamaica and landed at llalifa.x is nowhere clearly 
stated. “About” (KK) are said to have been on board the transports on leaving Port lloyal. hut. 
this can have been only an approximate estimate. The finst enumeration reported is that, made by 
tho surgeon, Oxley, on 1st July, 1797, who gives the total as .92{!, incren.sed 1st August to 032, and 
on 1st Soptoinber to 1543 , . .’ (Brymner, p. 89). In allocating the subvention for the Maroon-s in 
Nova Scotia for tho year ending 22 .July 1798 the Government of .Jamaica reckoned with 958 
people (see Dallas, vol. ii, p. 271). In their Dispatch dated 22 Mar. 1799 tho Sierra Leone Company 
wrote; ‘We understand that about ,’560 Maroons in all are likely to migrate to Africa, of whom 
about ISO or 200 are able-bodied mein’ Thenumber of Maroons who a<;tually einbarked in August 
1800 and the number of deaths at sea have not been reported. 

^ Report of Sierra. Leojie Company lS01,p, 16. 

‘•Ibid., p. 17. See also Diillas, vol. it, p. 285: ‘. . . they joined with alacrity in quelling the 
insurrection.’ 
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that; before the raiiis should sot in, they would erect comfortable habitations, and 
also prepare a part of their lands to be.planted with provisions. 

Their progress, however, in accoinplisliing these objects, had been considerably 
retarded by the general prevalency of sickness which may be partly ascribed to their 
having been exposed on first landing to more heavy falls of rain, and more freqiient 
tornadoes than were to be expected at that season. Of their number, 23 who w'ero 
either very old, or very young persons, died. By the last accounts the sickness 
among them had subsided .... The medical report made to the Directors states 
several causes of the sickness and mortality of the Maroons, which the Court think 
it proper to mention, especially as it may have been reasonably expected that 
persons so much inured to a hot climate would not have suffered m any material 
degree by their migration to Sierra Leone. 

1. The scanty and irregular manner in which they liad been victualled on their 
passage from Halifax, and the consequent debility of a great number on landing. 
This apjDeared particularly in very old persons and children .... 

2. The strong bodily exertions of the healthier part of them immediately on their 
arrival, as well as their exposure to the rains. . . . 

3. Their perverseness in refusing to make use of bark or any other medicine by 
which the violence of the fever might have been abated."^ 

The Maroons stayed only a very short time at Granville Town. They 
had hardly completed their houses and begun farming when the attacks of 
the natives forced them to move to Freetown. In April 1803, after the 
natives had been compelled ‘to evacuate that Part of the Peninsula which 
lies between Freetown and Cape Sierra Leone . . . Lands in this District 
were allotted to the Maroons 

According to the Return of 29 March 1802, the Maroons in the Colony 
numbered 615 (138 men, 162 women, 108 boys, and 107 girls),® and in 
April 1811 there were witliin the walls of Freetown alone 807 (166 men, 
196 women, and 447 children).^ This increase seems enormous,® but the 

^ liepoH of Sierra Leone Company ISO I, pp. 23-5. This account does not convey a clear picture 
of the mortality among the Maroons in the first year. It is said that twenty -three persons who were 
either very old or very young died. But ns the debility of a great number on landing, the strong 
bodily exertions of the healthier part of the Maroons, and the refusal to make use of proper 
medicines arc listed ns causes of mortality, there must have been in addition a considerable num- 
ber of deaths among those who were neither very old nor very young. The Commissioners of 
Inquiry, 1827, it is true, said (Bejmri, First Part, p. 13): ‘The Maroons appear to have suffered 
from sickness immediately after their arrival, but from their having been inured to a hot climate, 
the, amount of their lo.ss did not bear any proportion to that of the Nova Scotians, who, besides 
lia ving to contend against change of climate, were, in consequence of their being tlie oaifier settlers, 
less prepared with the means of preventing or mitigating its effects.’ But the Maroons who had 
lived m Ihe mouutaiiis of Jamaica were probably no* more ‘inured to a hot climate’ than the Nova 
Scotians, who came mostly from the Southern States, and there is no evidence that mortality of 
the Maroons in tlio iirst year differed essentially from that of the Nova Scotians. (Captain Ben- 
iamin Hallowell, who in January 1803 was sent out by the Admiralty to examine into the state and 
condition of Sierra Leone and the other British Settlements on the West Coast of Africa, told tlio 
Committee on the Petition of the iSierra Leone Company: ‘. . . the Maroon Cliiofs . . . complained 
pai ticularly of the Climate .... I was surprized at their complaining of the Climate, as they came 
from Jamaica; but they answered, that the Monntains of Jamaica were quite dilferent to the 
Climate of Sierra Leone.’ Governor Day, when asked by the same Committee concerning the 
Nova Scotians ' Did yon ever hear any of them complain of the Climate ? ’ answered ‘ Never’. See 
lieport ISO-l, pp. 10, 117.) “ Statement of Directors, ibid., p. 43. See also ibid., pp. 72, 103-0, 

■' See ibid., p. 127 ; Report of Commissioners of Inquiry, 1827, First Part, p. 13. 

■* See Report of Commissioners on Coast of Africa, 1811, p. 8. There were probably only a few, if 
any, outside Freetown. 

A liiigc increase amongst the Maroons had already been noticed in Jamaica. Kdward lauig, 
in 1774, it is true, statedi ‘These Negroes, although inhabiting more towns than at fust, are 
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number of cliildren listed in 1811 was about twice as large as in 1802, and 
this suggests that the women who came in 1800 were nearly all very 
young. 

^ Shortly after the census of 1811 many Maroons left the Colony. The 
reports of the Directors of the African Institution^ give the impression 
that all or nearly all returned within a few years. 

ati.e Directors cannot state to the Meeting without regret, that, on account of 
some unplea.sant misunderstanding respecting the Militia Law in the colony of Sierra 
Leone, many of the Maroons were, for a time, induced to withdraw themselves from 
that .settlement ; but it is now stated, by Governor Maxwell, that most of them have 
returned to the colony, and regained the possession of their property, and the rest 
were expected .soon to follow.'* 

This [Militia] law was so obnoxior^s to a largo part of the Settlors, that they 
fH'eforred abandoning tlicir farms and houses, and quitting the Colony entirely, to 
submitting to its provisions. Many of them did actually abandon the Colony on this 
account, and loft their farms to desolation.® 

The Directors quote a letter from Robert Thorpe, Chief Justice of 
Sierra Leone, to Governor Maxwell, dated 31 March 1812, in which he 

diminished m thoir number by deaths, and cohabitation with slaves on the plantations, instead of 
■intermixing with each other’ {Hislonj of Jamaica, vol. ii, p, 347). But Bryan Edwards in 1703 
said: ‘It is generally supposed, and has been very confidently asserted, that these people have 
deoreasecl j but the fact is otherwise. The mistake has arisen from the oiroumstanoe that some 
of their towns have been deserted ; which is indeed true, but the cause has been, that the negroes 
have only removed from one town to another’ (IJistory of West hul.ies, lat cd,, vol. i, pp. 218-19). 
According to Long (vol. ii, p. 360), the Maroons numbered in 1740, 064 (273 men, 211 women, 88 
hoys, and 92 girls). Edwards said in 1793 th.it in 1739 there were ‘under 000. In the year 1770 
they consisted of 885 men, women and children. In the year 1773 they were 1,028; and they were 
increased in 1788 to 1,333. ... by the last return that I have seen, [they] amount to about 1,400’ 
(History of West Indies, Ist cd., vol, i, pp. 217-10). The ‘return’ showing ‘about 1,400’ -was an 
estimate made in 1791 (see ibid., 3rd ed., vol. i, p. 284), and in his ‘Account of the Maroon Negroes ’, 
first published hi 1796, he said: ‘The aggregate number in 1796, was about 1,000 men, women and 
children’ (ibid., p. 630). Two witnesses heard by a Committee of the House of Commons in 1791 
shared the opinion of Edwards. Lieutenant Baker Davison, who had been in Jamaica from 1771 
to 1783 and had practised surgery there, said: ‘They increased moat certainly, as I have frequently 
been in all their towns, and always saw a great quantity of children, and the numhors were, when 
I left the island, considerably increased to what they were when I first went to it,’ He was sure 
they did not incorporato among them runaway negro slaves ‘as they had a reward and mile monoy 
for bringing them to any public gaols’ (Minutes of Evidence before a Committee oti Slave-Trade, 
1791, p. 180). Mr. Mark Cook, who had been in Jamaica from 1774 to 1790, throe years in the 
planting business, the rest of the time as olerk and sohoolmaster, .said: ‘I boliovo, from wlint I 
have seen of them, they are increasing very fast’ (ibid., p. 197). The increase from 004 in 1749 to 
886 in 1770 may have been actually due to aifexcess of births over deaths. But the further rise to 
1,333 in 1788 (and to ‘about 1,000’ in 1796) is acceptable only if one assumes that tho Maroons 
in that period absorbed a number of runaway slaves. Lieutenant Davison denied this possibility, 
and the ‘ Articles of Pacification with the Maroons of Trelawny Town, concluded Marcli 1, 1738’, 
stipulated in fact; ‘Ninth, That if any negroes shall hereafter run away from thoir masters or 
owners, and fall into Captain Cudjoe’s hands, they shall immediately be sent back to the chief 
magistrate of the next parish where they are taken; and those that bring them are to be satisfied 
for thoir trouble, as the legislature shallappoint’ (Dallas, vol. i, pp. 62-3 ; see also ibid., pp, 97 -1(11). 
But it may well bo that the klaroons did not send back all the (male and femulc) ruuawavs wiro 
took refuge among them. 

1 ‘J’iio African Institution was created on 14 April 1807, three months alter tho Ihu'ctors of ( bo 
Sierra Leone Company had agreed to surrender the Colony to the Crown. .Many Uireclons of iho 
Sierra Leone Company, such os Sliarp a.nd Thornton, became Directors oi the African Institution. 
Eaphary Macaulay was its first Beoretary, 

.Eighth Report of the African InstUuUm (read 23 Mar. 1814), p. 16. 

® Special Report of the African Instmim (made 12 Apr. 1815), p. 118. 
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recommended that severe measures be talsen against the Maroons, but 
according to the Directors the Governor did not follow this advice. 

Had it not been for the moderation and forbearance of Governor Maxwell, these 
violent oonnseLs might liave produced the most calamitous consequences. By 
pursuing a more lenient coinse, the Settlers were reclaimed to their dutjq returned 
to the Colony, and rasumed their farms, but not until a month or two after Mr. 
Thorpe had quitted it.^ 

But these reports are evidently inaccurate. The Militia Act of 20 Novem- 
ber 1811® provided that aU males from 13 to 60 should take an oath and 
be em'oUed, and that every person ‘neglecting to attend to enrol himself, and 
take the said Oath, shall be considered as out of the protection of the Law ’. 
Most of the Maroons refused to take the oath.® Thereupon the Governor, 
on 26 September 1812, published the following Royal Proclamation: 

Whereas, we liave hitherto forborne carrying into effect the penalty consequent 
to refusal of the oath pi'esoribed by an Act . . . bearhig date the 20th day of Novem- 
ber , 1 8 1 1 , ... and this forbearance . . . has . . . made erroneous inijn’essions on majiy : 
We . . . declare, that ... all persons coming within the limits of the aforesaid Act, 
or between the ages of thirteen and sixty, who by refusmg to take the said Militia 
oath, have set an example of disaffection and insubordination to their children and 
apprentices . . . are . . . declared outlaws. . . . Know therefore, that as soon as the 
rains are well over, or on the 20th of November next ensuing, it is our will and 
pleasure, that every person coming within the operation of the Militia Act, and 
persisting in refusal to conform to this or any one other law by which our subjects 
are governed, shall cease to be residents in any part of the peninsula of Sierra Leone. 
In conformity, however, with that moderation which has guided us in every measure 
of the Government of this our Colony, and which by some may have been ascribed 
to timidity, we are pleased to declare that the Princess Charlotte, or some other of 
our vessels, shall convey to whatever part of the coast, in the neighbourhood they 
may point out, such people, with their families, as are dissatisfied with our laws.'^ 

^ Ibid.,p. 119.ThorpolefttlieColonyinMaichl813;seeibid.,p.5. “ Sierra Laone. Acts 1811-48. 

“ It seems that already the Act of 15 Oct. 1808 which provided that a Militia bo formed ' of all 
the Male Inliabitants of this Colony from the age of twelve Years and upwards’ (see Acts of 
(■focernor and Council 1800-27, pp. 66-00) caused a great deal of trouble. Crooks relates that the 
Act ‘ was made the pretext by a great portion of the inhabitants for resistance to the Government, 
and placards of the most inflammatory nature wore posted in different parts of Freetown’ (Short 
History of Sierra Leone, p. 62). It was, I suppose, the opposition to this Act which induced the 
Governor and Council to pass, on 11 Nov. 1808, another Act (sec Acts 1800-27, pp. 69-74) which 
began as follows: 

‘ Whereas the use of the Name of Freetown has been found to have boon perverted to purposes 
of Insubordination and Rebellion 

‘ Be it Enacted by the Governor and Council of thi8 Colony, and it is hereby Enacted accordingly 

‘ Tliat from and after the thirty first Day of December, in the Y ear of 0 ur Lord, Gno thousand. 
Bight Hundred, and Eight, it shall be lawful to call the Town, Place, or settlement heretofore 
called Freetown, by the name of George-Town; And that in all public and private Acts, Deeds, 
or ol lier 1 n.struinenls where in the Name of George-Town shall be used, shall be understood thereby 
to all Intents and purposes whatever the same. Town, place, or settlement heretofore called h'rei-- 
town, and the whole thereof and None Other.’ 

I’he Militia Act of 1808 was to remain in force for one year. After its expiration the Governor 
and Council, on 15 Dee. 1809, passed another Act providing that the 'Militia shall consist of all 
tlie Male Inhabitants of this Colony, from the Age of fifteen Years to the Age of sixty Years’ (see 
ibid., pp, 80-8). This Act was repealed by the Act of 20 Nov. 1811, whioh, unlike the earJicr Acts, 
provided a, heavy penalty for neglect to enrol and at the same time made it obligatory tor the 
militia men to take an oath. 

Thorpe, Reply to Special Rejiort of Directors of African Institution (5 Aug. 1815), pp. 91 2. 
Granville Sharp, then 77 years old, and six montlis before his death, wrote a long letter, dated 
22 Dee. 1812, to Governor Maxwell, defending the attitude of the Maroons ; see Hoare, pp. 377-9. 
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Thorpe says that this Proclamation, issued without his ‘advice, consent, 
or even knowledge ’, ‘ drove the Maroons from the Colony ; their houses and 
property were then seized upon in the King’s name . . . . There is in fact 
not the least doubt that many Maroons left the Colony, that ‘the Settlers’ 
had not ‘returned to the Colony and resumed theii- farms ’ by April or May 
1813, and that dissatisfaction among the Maroons persisted for some years 
more.® It is not surprising, therefore, that the number of Maroons which 
had been 807 in 1811 was only 610 in 1818.® It amounted to 694 in 1820’‘ 
and to 601 in 1822.® The census of 1826 showed 681 Maroons, but another 
statement which the Commissioners of Inquiry considered to be more 
trustworthy listed only 636.® In 1837 they were estimated at 650 f the 
census of 1844, however, showed only 470.® In the meantime there had 
been some emigration, but the reports about the amount of emigration are 
quite contradictory. 

In a Dispatch dated 20 March 1840 (six years after the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies), Governor Doherty of Sierra Leone wrote to 
Lord John Russell: 

At this moment it . . . happens that many of the Maroon and settler populations,® 
having been informed of the encouragement given to immigration in Trinidad and 
others of the West Indies, express the wish and purpose of removing thither with 
their families: and, in my opinion, nothing ought to be done to discourago thoir 

' Thorpe, Reply, pp. 92-3. 

® See ibid., p. 94: ‘. .. there has been a deputation from the Maroons in London for three 
months past, whose declared object is to complain against the oppressive proceedings of Governor 
Maxwell, and if they are not redressed, they declare it to bo their intention to abandon the colony 
of Sierra Leone and return to Jamaica, or to emigrato to the Boolam shore: they have also de- 
clared, that if Colonel Maxwell ehall be permitted to return as Governor to Sierra Leone, they 
will leave the oolony .... This is the development of what the Directors terra Colonel Maxwell’s 
“ moderation, forbearance, and lenient course of conciliation” . . . .’ It is iiitei'eating to note in this 
connexion that shortly after the arrival of the Maroons in the Colony the Directors of tlie Sierra 
Leone Company had stated: ‘They imiversally harbour a Desire of going back at soma Period 
of thoir Lives to Jamaica’ {Report from Committee on Petition of Sierra Leone Compani/ ISOti, p. 21 ). 

That the Directors of the African Institution had inisropreseiited the fants is also eontinned by 
the following statement in the Sierra Leone Almanac ISZfi, pp. 67-8 : ‘ 1814 & 16. h’rom the wisdom 
of Gov. MaoCarthy’s policy, all the dissatisfied Maroons who had wifchdi'awn from the colony 
during Gov. Maxwell’s administration, returned.’ 

® See Missionary Register, Sept. 1819, p. 399. There were 110 men, 164 women, 171 boys, and 
176 girls, all living in Freetown and suburbs. The census of March 1817 showed only 82 men, 
91 women, and 248 children, or altogether 421 Maroons in Freetown (see ibid. Aug, 1817, p. 3,66), 
but this was undoubtedly an understatementf 

* See Ceneral Census, 8 July 1820. There were in Freetown and suburbs 147 men, 130 womeit, 
160 boys, and 1.60 girls, and elsewhere in the Colony 3 men and 2 women. 

'’ See ‘Census 1 Jan. 1822’, There were 114 men, 168 women, 165 boys, and 164 girls, all living 
in Freetown, 

“ See Report of Commissioners of Inquiry, 1827, First Part, pp. 13-16, 21, and Appendix A, No. 2. 
Of the 036 Maroons 107 were men, 161 women, 100 boys, and 178 girls, all living in Freetown. 

’’ See statement by Henry William Macaulay, 20 Mar, ,1837, before the Select Committee oti 
Aborigines (Eeporl with Minutes of Evidenee, Minutes, p. 32). Rankin, who visited Sierra Leone in 
1834 reported (vol. i, p, 116): ‘A considerable number of the original emigrants, tlie actual insur- 
gent warriors of Jamaica, have survived the kpse of years, and reside in Freetown at the present 
time.’ But it seems impossible that many of the ‘actual iiumrgent warriors’ still lived in Freetown 
38 years after ;the insurrection. 

® Bee Reports made in 1844 and ms by Sum, Si.o.ipp. 38-4:1. There w'ere in Freetown 193 males 
and 261 females, and elsewhere in the Colony 6 males andlO females. 

; V ‘Settlor population’ means NoVa Scotians. . . 
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departure, which if, as they conceive, it would be beneficial to themselves, would 
undoubtedly be not loss so to the colonyd 

Lord Russell, who wanted to include in this emigration scheme not only 
the Maroons and Nova Scotians but also the much more numerous ‘Liber- 
ated Africans’ (captured slaves) living in Sierra Leone, ^ transmitted on 
9 June copies of Governor Doherty’s Dispatch to the Governors of British 
Guiana, Jamaica, and Trinidad and asked them to explain ‘the advantages 
which might be placed within the reach of any able-bodied natives of 
Africa who may be desirous of transferring their labour ’ to British Guiana, 
Jamaica, or Trinidad respectively.® The Lieutenant-Governor of Trinidad 
‘ communicated on this subject with the best-informed parties in the island’ 
and found ‘ a great and general desire to obtam the services of such people 
as these [Maroon and old] settlers The Governor of British Guiana said 
likewise that emigrants from Siei'ra Leone would be welcome without in- 
dicating a predilection for any specific group.® But Governor Metcalfe of 
Jamaica evidently preferred Liberated Africans. 

Any of them. Maroons as well as others, but liberated Africans most of all, would 
bo very acceptable in Jamaica. 

He added : 

A small party, calling themselves Maroons, lately found their way to the Port of 
Kingston from the coast of Africa.® 

Another party of Maroons sailed on 12 April 1841 for Jamaica. When 
Acting Governor Carr of Sierra Leone was asked on 30 April 1841 by the 
Select Committee on the West Coast of Africa ‘Have they [the Maroons] 
expressed any desire to return to Jamaica ?’ he answered: ‘Yes, some of 
them went away to Jamaica with Mr. Barclay about a month ago. But 
the evidence given on the same day by Colonel Jones, Superintendent 
Assistant of Liberated Africans, differed widely from Carr’s statement. 

What w'as the number of Maroons, originally removed from Jamaica and Nova 
Scotia, carried to this settlement ? — ^Five hundred and fifty. 

What i.s the number now living ? — Seventy, exclusive of those recently gone to 
Jamaica. 

^ Report jrom Commitlee on Wejsl India Colonies 184S, p. 654. 

® See hia Di.spatch to Governor Doherty, 17 June 1840, ibid. 

® See, for example, Dispatch from Ijjrd John BuSsell to Governor Metcalfe of Januiioo, t) Juno 
1.840, Papers relative to the West Indies 1841, Part II, p. 100. 

'* Dispatch fioni Lieutenant-Governor Sir H. Mficleod to Lord John Russell, 21 July 1840, 
Report from ComniUlee on West India Colonies 1842, p. 666. 

® See Dispatch from Governor Light to Lord John Russell, 17 July 1840, ibid., pp. 664-5. 

® Dispatchfiom Governor MetoalfetoIjordJohnRussell, 24 July 1840, ibid., p. 554. According 
to the Return of the Number of Immigrants into the Island of Jamaica., between 1 .4ug. 1834 and 
1.6 Apr. 1843 (Correspondence relative to Emigration oj Labourers to the West Indies, 1844, p. 8) no 
emigrant from Sierra Leone oame before 1841, but accordmg to the Return of the Number of 
Emigrants from the Colony of Sierra Leone from 25 Oct. 1839 to 30 Apr. 1841 [Report from Com- 
mittee on West India Colonies 1842, p. 593), 8 emigrants sailed on 1 Jan. 1840 in the Mary Brown to 
Jamaica. It is ijossible that these 8 people were the ‘small party calling themselves Maroons’. 

^ Report, Part II, p. 328. Barclay was the agent for the Hector which on 12 April 1841 .sailed 
with 161 emigrants (mainly Liberated Africans) to Jamaica. It was the iirst sbij) to sail from 
Sierr a Leone to Jamaica after 1 January 1840. See Report from Committee on West India Colonies 
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Arc Jiuxls [originally assigned to them] still in their possession ? being 

about to leiivo this colony, the Maroons are disposing of their lands. 

Have they expressed any desire to return to Jamaica? — Yes; this rbssiro has 
never forsaken them since they left Jamaica.^ 

This statement apparently carried more weight at the time than that of 
Carr. The Cominissioner of Inquiry, R. R. Madden, in his report dated 
31 July 1841, said: 

... in April 1841, the number left in Sierra Leone, after the recent emigration to 
Jamaica, was 70.^ 

Finally Macgregor Laird, in a Memorandum submitted to the Committee 
on 11 July 1842, said: 

These peo23le took advantage of the first opportunity of returning to Jamaica ; 
and in 1841 there were only 70 remaiurng in the colony^ 

There is, however, not the least doubt that Jones, Madden, and Laird 
were completely mistaken and that the great bull£ of the Maroons were then 
still in Sierra Leone. 

According to a Dis]>atch from Governor Macdonald to Lord Stanley, a 
third small party of Maroons emigrated to Jamaica in the latter part of 
1841. .Discussing the causes of the considerable decrease in the number of 
African emigrants from Sierra Leone to Jamaica he wrote: 

One of the jwincipal is that several of the maroons who about a year ago enugrated 
on board the West Indian, have written discouraging accounts of the islaiid. 

They were always considered here an indolent part of the poijulation, and tlieir 
desire to go to Jamaica arose, not from a wish to obtain their livelihood by working, 
but merely from a longing to see what tliey looked upon as their native country. 

Here they were able to obtain apprentices who worked for them, and ouo of tlicir 
principal complaints against Jamaica, is that if they do not work themselves, they 
have to pay very dearly for hired labour.* 

Whether the apparent reduction in the number of Maroons in Sierra 
Leone from about 650 in 1837 to 470 in 1844 can be wholly explained by 
emigration to Jamaica seems doubtful,® and there certainly tyas little emi- 
gration in the next following years as, according to the censuses of 1847 

* Report, front ComniUee on li'esf Coast of Africa 184~, I’livt II, p. :r2ij. In ISSO tlic. Maroons, in a 
Memoriiil sent to tlio Socrotary of State for the CQloiiic.s, apparently had asked to be removed to 
Jamaica; see C.O. 2()8, vol. xxx, p. 164. 

■ Report from. Committee, on IVest Coast of Africa ISi2, Part II, p. 247. 

* Ibid.. Part I, p. ,'570. • 

* Diapatch of 28 Dec. 1842, Correspondence relat-ive to Umifjralion of iMbuiirers to the Il'c.sJ 
Indm 1S4<1, p. 109. See also letter of Mr. Dathcarl, Sierra hoone, to Dr. Jiwart, .fainaica, 2(1 I )e(o 
.1842: ‘The King.stoti maroons have been writing letters to their relations and friends here, wliieli 
have caused mueli uiisohicf . . .’ (ibid., p. 42). Some months later i.he Agent of Immigration in 
Spanish Town, .Tamaiea, complained that in Sierra Leone ‘a false impression has been created by 
the letters of some maroon women [waBhera] settled in the city of Kingston, vix., that tlmre i.s a 
defloienoy of wood and water in the colony’ -while aetimlly ‘wood and water are in gri'ate.st 
nbounclanoo’ though ‘it is probably true that [in Kingston] they have to pay a ti'itle for both 
tli6.se necessaries of life’. (See his reports of 25 and 29 May 184:i, ibid., pp. 46, .19 ; .sue also Id.s 
report of 24 Out. 1 843 in which he refer-s to ‘some instances of discontented maroon.s ibid.. |i. .‘17.) 

A 1 consider it likely that the estimate of 660 Maroons in 1837 was an o vere.stimate. 'I’lmt the 
number of Maroon emigrants from Sierra l.,eone to the West Indies was very small may bo in- 
: ferred .also from tUe following fact. In Returna prepared in 1847 by the Scere.tory of the. Colonial 
.Liuid and Emigration Ofliee and covering the years 1834-46 the same (igure.s are entered lin- 
total immigrants and for. Immigrant Liberated Africans. A Note to the Retuni of Liberated 
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and 1848, the Maroons numbered 460 and 462 respectively > But what 
became finally of them it is difficult to tell. The censuses of 1860, 1851, 
and 1860 showed only 15, 73, and 22 respectively. This, however, is no 
proof of large-scale emigration. It is likely that most of the Maroons Avere 
counted at these censuses as ‘Native Creoles’. 

5. Liberated Africam 

IntroducMon. Three fundamental changes occurred in the position of 
the Colony in 1807-8. (1) On 10 July 1807 King Farima and King Tom 
formally ceded to the Sierra Leone Company the part of the peninsula 
lying to the westward of the settlement.*^ (2) On 8 Angu.st 1807 a Bill 
transferring the Colony to the British Government received the Royal 
Assent,** and on 1 January 1808 Sierra Leone became a Crown Colony, 

Africans says: ‘The Boturns reooivocl from the colonies do not afford the means of furnisliing this 
information otherwise than by assuming as liherated Africans all the luiinigranta introduced from 
the places named in this Return. Rrom Boturns received from Siorr.a Loono it would, however, 
appear that in the number above stated to have been introduced from Africa in the period from 
1 July 184.9 to 31st December 1846, there were 320 natives of the Kroo Coast; about one-half of 
the remainder were Africans liberated immediately previous to their departure lor tlio West 
Indies, the other half being residents in the colony, but probably liberated at previous periods’ 
{Returns shoiuing the Number of Free EmigranU into Jamaica, &o., p. 3). 

See State of Colonial Possessions 1847, p. 98 ; 1848, p. 304. It should be noted, liowover, that 
many writers were of the opinion that emigration to Jamaica had been very considerable, A few 
quotations may servo as an illustration. 

Clarke (1843, p. 40); ‘In April, 1841, seventy of them embarked for Jamaica ; and sinoo that 
period, many other families have followed their e-Komplc.’ (Tims, while Jones, &c. said that in 
April 1841 only 70 Maroons were left in the Colony, Clarke, said that in April 1841 70 Maroons left 
the Colony.) 

Forbes (1849, p. 23); ‘The emigration to the West Indies having from the traditions of the 
ancestors of their fatherland, drawn many of them into undertaking the transatlantic voyage, a 
few were lucky enough to return, which they did with a hearty determination never again to quit 
the colony.’ 

Archibald (1886, p. 154): ‘They spent in the African colony about the same period of time that 
the Israelites passed in the wilderness, and fortj’' years after their arrival, the great bulk of them 
returned to Jamaica. To-day only an inconsiderable number of their desecudanta remain in the 
African settlement.’ 

“ Claude George says (p. 131): ‘No material acquisition of territory acorued to the Colony from 
this treaty. It was a treaty of peace and friendship intended to heal up the broach and orcate 
a sort of goodwill between the Sierra Leone Company and tho chiefs coiicorned, in consequence 
of wars which King 'Tom, prinoipaUy, had waged against the Colony for seven years.’ 'The 
fundamental change in the position of the Colony, as I see it, consisted in tho fact that by waiving 
their claims to the territory conquered and occupied by the Company tho native kings enahlccl 
the Colony to develop this territory without the risR of further disturbances. 

“ 47 Geo. Ill, Sess. 2, cap. 44 (8 Aug. 1807), ‘An Act for transferring to His Majesty, certain 
Boasessions and Eights vested in the Sierra Leone Company, and for shortening the Duration of 
the said Company ; and for preventing any dealing or trafficking in the buying or selling of Slaves 
in the Colony of Sierra Leone.’ The Company had asked for this transfer. ‘Governor Ludlam 
gives this general opinion of the causes of the want of success experienced by the Company in 
the prosecution of their design, in the following terras: “Few phice.s have met with greater dis- 
couragement : frequently the Colony has been threatened, and twice was actually attacked by the 
natives. Once it was mined by tho French ; twice its own people have broken out into insurrection . 
When extensive commerce was carried on, the French destroyed it. When cultivation flourished, 
the natives first drew away the labourers, and then drove the Settlers from their farms. Even 
when exempt from actual violence, the turbulence of the people, the want of fortifi cations, and 
the policy, more than the ill will, of the natives, kept us in a state of constant disquietude and 
alarm. . . {Report from Oommiitee on Petition of Sierra Leone Compantj 1807, S.) ‘Governor 
Ludlam, the last of the Company’s Governors, remained in his post to become tho first Governor 
in Sierra Leone under the Crown’ (Eveline Martin, p. 141). 
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(3) To give full effect to the Act for the Abolition of the Slave Trade/ 
which came into force on the very day when Sierra Leone became a 
Crown Colony, an Order in Council of 16 March 1808 established a Vice- 
Admu-alty Court in the Colony for the trial and adjudication of all cap- 
tured slaves brought in as prizes by His Majesty’s cruisers; Sierra 
Leone became therefore the collecting place of Liberated Africans from all 
parts of the West Coast. 

The recognition of the extension of the Colony by the native kings in 
1807 ensured ample room for the peaceful settlement of a considerable 
number of Liberated Africans, but it seemed at first doubtful whether the 
number of captured slaves would actually be large. In a Memoir sent to 
Governor Ludlam on 4 May 1808 Zachary Macaulay said; 

Some increase of native population may doubtless be expected at the colony, 
from the confiscation of slave ships, under the Act abolishing the Slave Trade. It 
may prove considerable, but at the same time it may, and it is to be hoped will, proves 
very insignificant.^ 

Actually the increase in population through the influx of liberated 
slaves proved to be very large. While the other resident Africans con- 
tinued to comprise a few thousand people, the number of liberated slaves 
(and their descendants) exceeded 40,000 in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The figures concerning the Liberated Africans are not all reliable,® 
but in order to convey some idea of the trend I shall summarize here — 
with all reserve — ^the principal available data (which all exclude the 
military). 


Date 

Number 

Date 

Number 

Date 

Number 

July 1814 

2,7601 

1831 

26,780“ 

31 Deo. 1842 

30,8941* 

1 Apr. 1817 

6,130^ 

30 June 1832 

25,9961“ 

30 June 1843 

36,1361* 

31 Dec. 1818 

6,406» 

31 Dec. 1832 

26,7421“ 

31 Dec. 1844 ] 

86,9901“ 

8 July 1820 

1 8,0763 

30 Juno 1833 

26,3271“ 

1847 

40,0261“ 

1 Jan. 1822 

1 7,9093 

1837 

32,00011 

1848 

40,2431“ 

Apr. 1820 

i 10,716* 

June 1838 

36,70013 

1850 

41,001)1“ 

31 Mar. 1827 | 

1 11,8783 

31 Dec. 1839 

37,27613 

1851 

41,7111“ 

31 Deo. 1828 1 

I 10,886“ 

30 June 1840 

37,73313 

1860 

38,3751“ 

31 Dec. 1829 

1 21,205’ 

31 Dec. 1840 

37,02913 



30 June 1830 

1 23,888“ 

30 June 1842 

36,8741* 




noten U) table see. nppumlc 

^ 47 Geo. Ill, Session 1, cap. 30 (25 Mar.1807). 

“ Zachary Macaulay, LeUe/r to the Duke of Gloucester, Appendix, p.*ii. 

“ It should ho noted in particular that some figures are not all-inclusive. Tliosc for .‘U .Mar. 
1827, 31 Dec. 1828, and 31 Dec. 1829 include only a portion of the Liberated Arricans living in 
Freetown (1)20, 1,1)41, and 1,865 respectively, while the censuses of 1826 Jind 1831 .sliowcd 2,174 
and 2,997). On the other hand, some figures include people who are not Liberated Africans. 
The village totals for 30 Juno 1831 and 30 June 1832 include 419 and 430 ‘Natives of the country 
adjacent to the Colony who are hound with the Inhabitants of the District’. For 30 Juno 1831 
the return from Waterloo includes furthermore 613 ‘Natives of Mahaara in t!io Tiiiiisinnee Country 
who having been engaged in a war of extermination with another Tribe were couipu'ved ;)ud 
forced to seek refuge iii the Colony and soheiting to be allowed to remain ijermamyntly tlierein, 
they were permitted to do so on condition that they conform to tiio ©.visting regulations of tluj 
Liberated African Villages’; and the return from York includes 863 ‘Persons, not Liberated 
Africans, living within this District ’. It is possible that also other returns include some Natives . 
Discharged soldiers are excluded from the returns of 1820-6 but are included in the village returns 
for 30 June 1831 and 1832 and probably also in later returns, 
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Although the number of Liberated Africans residing in Sierra Leone 
increased very much, this increase was frequently considered as small in 
comparison with the numbers of Africans captured or landed, and the 
differences between the various sets of figures were discussed at great 
length in many official reports. But a judicious perusal of these reports is 
extremely difficult because both the Administration and its critics seldom 
realized the meaning of the figures they used in their arguments. One 
example may serve as an illustration. Commissioner of Inquiry R. G. 
Butts reported ; 

The best information that I have been able to collect leads me to suppose and to 
state, that from the year 1812 to 1819 there were 11,278 persons emancipated by 
the Vice -admiralty Court; that from that period up to Slat December 1844, 68,278 
were liberated by the Mixed Court making a grand total of 79,6.56 liberated 
Africans.^ 

The figure 11,278 represents 

(1) according to the above statement, the number of ‘persons emanci- 
jjated by the Vice-admiralty Court’ from 1812 to 1819; 

(2) according to another statement by Butts* the ‘number liberated 
by the Admiralty Court’ from 1812 to 1819 ; 

1 The treaties wliioh GreiU, Britain concluded with various Powers for the suppression of the 
slave trade gave British omisors authority to search and detain, within wide limits, the vessels 
of those Powers suspected of being engaged in the trade. Provision was made by these treaties 
for the establishment of mixed tribunals. Courts of Mixed Commission were ‘established at 
feimnam under Treaty with the Netherlands, at llio de Janeiro under Convention with I’ortugal 
and Brazil, at the Havana under the Treaties with Spain, and at Sierra Leone under Treaties 
and Conventions with all those four powers’ (Bandinel, Account of the Trade in Slaves, p. 276). 
The Court at Sierra Leone was established at Freetown on 8 June 1819 (see Sierra Leone 
Almanac 1S22, pp. 18, 61). The total numbers of slaves emancipated in 1810-46 by Courts of 
Mixed Commission in Sierra Leone, Havana, Rio de Janeiro, and Surinam were 63,928, 11,146, 
3,208, and 49 respeetively (see Foreign Office, Iteinm of Slaves captured since 1810). The Vico- 
Admiralty Court dealt from .Tune 1819 on only with captured slaves not faUiiig under the terms 
of those treaties. 

“ Meports made in ISM and 1S45 by Butts, &o., p. 23. ’ See ibid., p. 24. 


Notes to table opposite] 

^ Estimate excluding 800 or 400 apprentices; see Ninth Report of African InsUtutian ISIS, 
pp. 50, 59. 

“ See Missionary Register 1817, p. 366. 

“ Census figures; see Missionary Register 1820, p. 381, and Accounts relating lo the Population 
(I'C. of Sierra Leone, 1825, pp. 13-16, 19-21. • 

Iraporfoct census; see Report of Gommissioners of Inquiry, 1827, Finst Part, p. 21. ('i'lio 
detailed table ibid., Appendix A, No. 38, shows 10,714 Liberated African-s.) 

'' See Papers relating to Sierra Leone 1830, pp. 18-19. '* See ibid., pp. 44-6. 

’ See Report from Committee on Sierra Leone and Fernando Po, 1830, pp. 118-19. 

“ See Charge delivered by Chief Justice JeffcoU, 1832, p. 33. 

“ Census of Villages on 30 June, and of Freetown in third ciuartor; see C.O. 207, vol. oxi. 

See C.O. 267, vol. oxxvii. 

Estimate by Henry William Macaulay, 20 Mar. 1837, Report from Committee on Aborig ines, 
1837, Minutes, p. 32. 

Hoe WQ,\xeaa,Qeographical Survey of Africa, p.Tixis.. 

See Report from Committee on West Africa, 1842, Part 11, pp. 316 -10, 323. 

See Correspondence relative to Minigration to the West Indies, 1844, pp. 114, 134. 

Census figure; see Reports made in ISM and ISiS by Butts, &c., pp. 38-41. 

Census figures ; see State of Colonial Possessions 1847, p. 198; 1848, pp. 304-5 ; 1860, p. 186 ; 
7.S57, p. 182; iiW, PartILp. 24. . . 
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(3) according to Acting Governor Carr the total number of negroes 
‘emancipated by the mixed courts’ prior to 1819 

(4) according to Superintendent Assistant Colonel Jones the total num- 
ber of negroes who ‘received their freedom from the Vice Admiralty 
Court’ prior to 1819;^ 

(5) according to Macgregor Laird the total ‘number of liberated Africans 
located in the colony up to 1819’.® 

The figure actually represents the number of slaves captured and 
condemned by the Vice-Admiralty Court irom 1808 to June 1819. In 
addition 824 slaves captured but not condemned were landed in those 
years in Sierra Leone. 

In order to clarify the position it will be necessary, therefore, first of 
all, to show the meaning of the various sets of figures appearing in the 
official statistics. 

(1) Ga;phmd. The statistics, as a rule, are said to show the ‘number of 
slaves on board at the time of capture ’. They sometimes are supplemented 
by Notes showmg the number of ‘slaves put on board after capture 

A few statistics show the ‘number of slaves captured’, including therein 
the slaves put on board after capture.® All statistics exclude, of course, 
the slaves deceased before the captm’e was actually effected,® and most 
statistics exclude the children born on board after capture. 

(2) Liberated. The numbers of captured slaves liberated by the Sierra 
Leone Courts are smaller than the numbers of ‘slaves captured’ because 
{a) many slaves died at sea after capture,’ and (b) slaves in specific oases 
were restored to their owners.® 

^ See Beportffom Committee on West Coast of Africa, Part II, p. 327. Carr evidently meant to aay 
‘emancipated by the Vice-Admiralty Court’. ’ See ibid., p. 323, “ See ibid., Part I, p. 570. 

■* Unfortunately the statistics, in many cases, though claiming to show the number of slaves 
on board at time of capture, actually include the slaves put on board after capture. 

“ The term ‘number of slaves captured’ is not accurate, as the slaves put on board after 
capture were not necessarily captured. In 1820, for example, 84 slaves wore put on board after 
capture ‘at the instance of the Captors, by the Natives of Little Elmina near Popo’ {CorrespuH' 
dame mith British Commissioners at Siena Leone 1826-7, p. 3). 

“ In 1848, for example, a slave vessel ' was run on shore off Palmas by her crow, wlio, after 
removing the slaves, set fire to her, leaving however a few on hoard, who, with the o.xoeption of 
one, perished m her’ (ibid. 1S48-9, p. 162). In this case only one slave was counted as captured. 

. ’’ The increase through births at sea is negligible. 

® According to the Convention of 28 July 1817 between Great Britain and Portugal and the 
Convention of 23 Sept. 1817 between Great Bfitain and Spain no Portuguese or Spanish ‘ merchant- 
man or Slave ship shall, on any pretence whatever, be detained, which shall be found any whoro 
near the land, or on the higli seas, south of the Equator, unless after a oliaco tiiat shall have 
commenced north of the Equator’. If slaves were captured in contravention of this (or any 
other) clause of the respective treaties Great Britain liad either to restore them to thoir owner 
or to pay an indomnifioation. In the latter case the slaves were ‘liberated by decree of Court’. 
It ocourred also, however, that restored slaves were voluntarily given up to the Colonial Govern - 
meat by the master of the vessel (see Correspondence with British Commissioners 1836. p. 2). 
In the ease of at least one vessel, captured in 1834 with 423 slaves on board, only part of tliu 
restored slaves were given up to the Colonial Government. Thia vcshcI was ‘restored, as being 
illegally captured ; of the negroes, 10 were stolen at Bio, 78 died on the passage to Sierra beonti, 
26 died there pending adjudication, the remaining 309 were given up to the inasler with his vessel ; 
he gave 64 sick to the British Government, and took away the remainder, 246 iiinumher’ {.Heturns 
of Tesseh adjudicated at Sierra Leone 1880-41, p. 3). Elnally in one case, in 1820, restored ‘slaves 
revolted, and landed themselves’ (see Eeporf on Sierra Leone and Fernando Po, pp. 120-7); 
these wore likewise liberated (see Correspondence with British Commissioners 1827, p, 14). 
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(3) Landed at Sierra Leone. The numbers of captured slaves landed at 
Sierra Leone are smaller than the numbers of slaves liberated because many 
slaves were landed elsewhere.^ 

(4) Emanci^pated at Sierra Lemie. The numbers of captured slav'^es 
emancipated by Sierra Leone Courts are likewise smaller than the numbers 
of slaves liberated because many of the slaves surviving the sea passage 
could, for legal reasons, not be emancipated.^ On the other hand, many 
slaves landed elsewhere were emancipated by the Courts at Sierra Leone. 
The number of emancipated slaves, therefore, is in some years larger and 
in some years smaller than the number of slaves landed in Sierra Leone. 

(5) Registered at Sierra Leone. The numbers of captured slaves regis- 
tered are much smaller than the numbers of slaves emancipated because 
{a) slaves landed elsewhere but emancipated in Sierra Leone were not re- 
gistered there, and (6) because some slaves died or absconded after 
emancipation before their ‘description could be taken to be registered’.® 
On account of (6), the numbers of slaves registered are also always smaller 
than the numbers of slaves landed at Sierra Leone. 

(6) Landed and Located at Sierra Leone. The numbers of captured slaves 
landed and located at Sierra Leone are smaller than the numbers of slaves 
landed at Sierra Leone because they exclude the liberated slaves who, 
immediately after landing, entered His Majesty’s Service, or were sent out 
of the Colony, or returned voluntarily to their own country. 

The statistics published for the period from the establishment of the 
Court of Vice-Admiralty (1808) until the establishment of the Courts of 

' In most of these oases the slaves had been captured at a very great distance from Sierra 
Leone, but in 1823, for example, the slaves captured on one ship were ‘landed and delivered over 
to the Commanding Officer at Cape-Coast-Oastle ... in consecpieuoo of their very debilitated 
state’ [Gorrespotidence with British Commissioners 1826-7, p. 6). 

“ Slaves captured in contravention of mternational treaties and 'liberated by decree of Court’ 
(see footnote 8, p. 98 above) were not emancipated. To guote another example; The Court could 
not decree the emancipation of the slaves put on board after capture in 1826 by the natives of 
Little Elmina (see footnote 6, p. 08 above). ‘ They were, as in other cases of similar nature, delivered 
over to the Colonial Government’ (Correspondence with British Commissioners 1826-7, p. 3). 

It may he mentioned incidentally that in some <iuite e.xoeptional oases captured slaves sur- 
viving the sea passage were pronounced neither liberated nor emancipated. ‘At the adjiidioa- 
tipn of the “Megulo" it was proved . . . that 6 of tire number captured had been landed, on account 
of having the small-pox, in the River Bonny. The Court did not pronounce the emancipation 
of the said 5 slaves, from the possibility of their being, if alive, .still held in slavery by the 
people of the River Bonny’ (Correspondence toith British Commissioners 1832, p. 19). On the 
other hand, there was at least one case in which slaves were emancipated without being included 
in the figures of slaves captured (or put on hoard after capture). ‘The 23 Slaves taken on hoard 
the Dutch V’e.ssel “De Snelheid,” not having been considered by the Court as Dutch pi’operty 
were not condemned with the Vessel; they wore, therefore, libelled on the 13th of Rehruary 1827, 
in the British and Spanish Court of Mixed Commission, and on its being clearly proved that they 
were purciiasod by the Spanish Crew, after her seizure by the Spanish armed Ship the “Atalanta,” 
Sentence of Emancipation was decreed upon them, on the 16th of March, as Spanish property 
taken on board the Nethorland Brigantine “De Snelheid," whilst in the possession of the Spaniards, 
by His Majesty’s Ship “Brazen,” Captain George Wickens Willes’ (ibid. 1828, p. 2). 

“ Conditionally emancipa,ted slaves were hlcewise not registered. ‘Two Slaves absconded from 
tlio charge of the Liberated African Department whilst awaiting adjudication, and upon whom 
only a conditional Decree of emancipation was made, it being uncertain if they ware alive 
.at the time of passing sentence’ (ibid. 1836, Supplement A, p. 2). In 1820, 71 ‘slaves were not 
registered, iil consequence of their having been delivered over to the Colonial Government . '. . 
some months previous to their emancipation’ (ibid. 1832, p. 4). 
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Mixed Cotiuiiissioii (9 June 1819) are incomplete and contradic-toryj The 
returns may be summarized as folloAvs : 


— 
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Captured 




Seized 

Delivered 



Captured 

and not 

Captured 



or pro- 








On 

cceded 

nial An- 

year 


demned 

demned 

landed 

Captured 

board 

aq 1 

thonties 

1808 


78 

_ 

78 


88 



1809 

116 

280 


280 


357 



1810 

1,139 

1,087 

— 

1,087 

,594 

1 1,640 



1811 

582 

545 

— 

1545 

1,362 



1812 

2,243 

2,230 

— 

2,230 

1,185 

2,204 



1813 

444 

446 


446 

634 




1814 

1,836 

1,876 

27 

1,003 

560 



1,945 

1815 

1,298 

1,296 


1,296 

626 


1,293 

1,152 

181(1 

2,278 

2,545 

— 

2,646 

2,711 


2,817 

2,701 

1817 

854 

003 


603 

1,028 


753 

75,3 

1818 

200 

292 

433 

725 

1,643 


23 

23 

ISlOa" 

18196" 

- 

214 

3G4 

97 

364 

311 

'1 3,667 


) 122 

120 


^ Sob Report of (o u oie i of Inquiry, 1827, Appoiidix A, No. 41, ‘List of Voaacln iidjudi- 
oated in the Court of Vice Admiralty of Sierra Leone shewing the Nuinl)or of Slaves Captured 
and Emancipated from the third day of September 1809, to the thirty first day of December 
1820 ’ {0,0 . 207, vol . xoi). The Ircndin g of tlic column is ‘ M umber of Slaves iidj udieated, eoudeinned 
and emancipated’. The Goinmisaioners stated (Report, First Part, p. 22): ‘The Return which 
has been furnisiied by the Registrar of the Vice-Admiralty Court, of slave ves.scls adjudicated in 
that court, from its establishment in 1809 to 1820, is very defective, owing to tlie alrsonce of some 
records, and the imperfeet manner in which otlicrs have been made, . . . the number given hi 
tlie Return, when added to those adjudicated by the iilixed Courts, makes a total considorably 
short of the number which has actually been landed iii the colony, as appears from the Ileturns 
of tlie Liberated African department.’ 'Tho Coin]ni.ssioncrs did not realizo tliat the Registrar 
had, of course, included only vessels adjudicated by the Vae Adnuralty Court, and for tliis Court 
his records wore apparently complete and fairly ncourato. 

“ See 0.0. 2(i7, vol. cxxvii; the yearly liguriis for 181<1-19 are published in Liberated African 
DB])artmont, 10 Jan. 1825, ‘General return of slaves received into tho colony of Sierra i.oono '. 
Account of the Number of HUvea captured and condemned at Sierra Leone (Piirliiinicnlari/ I’apert!, 
1825, vol. xxv), pp, .*5-C. The yearly figures of ‘Captured and eondeinnod’ in 1808-LS appear also 
in Colonial Oifieo, 13 May 1820, ‘Return of Slaves received into tho Colony of Sierra Imone, 
from 1808 to 1810, prior to the Establishment of the Court of Mixed Coinmission’, Rdurnn, fee. 
(ibid., 1829, vol. xxv), p. 3; the same figures (and 214 for 1819) arc given in ‘Return of tliu 
Number of Liberated Africans landed in each Year since 1808’, Report on. Sierra Lmne. and 
Fernando Po (ibid., 18,30, vol. x), p. 119, but this Return is misleading as it does not indicato 
tiiat the data cover only the slaves oonderopgd. ' 

“ See Foreign Oilice, 18 Feb. 1848, Return of the Number of Slaves captured (R.P. 1847-S, 
Vol. ixiv) p, 1. A ‘Note’ says; ‘The whole of the Slaves mentioned in tins Return w('re Jandod 
alive.’ 

/> See Colonial Department, Return of Ships condemned 1S0S~PI (P.P. 181,3-11, vol. xii), p, 2. 

® See Treasury Chambers, Account of the Nunibe,r of Shivea captured and condemned at Sierra 
Leune, (P.P. 1824, vol xxiv), p. 1. The figures in tho column Seized or proceeded against ‘ show, in 
most inslaneos, only tlie numbers brought alive into port, and proceeded agaiii.st’. 

''' 1819(« prior to June 9; 18196 from 9 June onwards. 1 have made this distinotion (as best 1 
oouH) in the oases where each ship is listed separately. 

It is impossible to draw from these Returns any conclusions ooucerning 
the number of slaves captured prior to June 1819. The Rotnrn .snlnnitted 

M 'fh® I'BauHs are shown in some statistics according to the date of capture and in other sl atistivs 
according to the date of adjudication, but it is obvious that this Cannot explain tlie enormous 
differences between the various sets of figures. 
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by the Foreign Office (C) states: . . there were captured, from 1810 
to 1819, 14,010 ; and Her Majesty’s Government have no returns showing 
how or where they were disposed of, further than that, during the ten 
years referred to, 11,039 slaves were landed and emancipated at Sierra 
Leone.’ Yet, according to a Note to the Table the figure 14,010 does 
not in fact represent the total number of captured slaves but the number 
of those landed alive. 

According to the Return from the Liberated African Department (B) 
the total ziumber of Liberated Africans landed prior to June 1819 was 
12,102.1 

The number of Liberated Africans located in Sierra Leone was very 
much smaller; it amounted to 9,480. 


Table 2. Slaves captured, emancix>ated, and registered by Cmi^rts of 
Mixed Commission, at Sierra Leone, June 1819- June 1845, accord- 
ing to Dispatches from British Commissioners^ 



1 Tho figures for ‘Captured’, ‘Emancipated’, and ‘Registered’, 181fi-2S are computed from 
Correspondence with British Comimssioners 1820-7, pp. 3-10. The figures for ‘Emancipated 
cumulative’ 1821-5 are taken from Oorrespandetwe with British Commissioners 1822-3, p. 14 j 
1823-0, p. 4j 1827, p. l(i. The figures for ‘Registered cumulative’ 1821-5 are computed by 
deducting from tho numbers of ‘Emancipated cumulative’ the figures given ibid. 1832, p. 4. 
The cumulative figures do not always agree with the sums of the figures for the individual years. 
Thus, 134 were added in 1831 to ‘Emancipated cumulative’ because tho Commissioners believed 
that a mistake had been mode in 1823 (see ibid., p. 3). All figures for 1826-45 are taken from 
ibid. 1820-7, p. 27; 1827, pp. 14r-15, 24; 1828, pp. 7-8; 1820, p. 7; 1830, p. 4; 1831, p. 3; 1832, 
p. 3; 1833, p. 7; 1831, p. 3; 1833, pp. 3, 11; 1838, Supplement A, p. 6; 1837, Eurther Series, 
p. 6 ; 1838-0, Further Series, p. 157 ; 1810 ii, pp. 13-14 ; 1841, p. 12 ; 1842, p. 7 ; 1843, p. 5 ; 1844, 
p. 4- ; 1843, -p. 7; 1846, p. 13. 

From the establishment of the Courts of Mixed Commission onwards 
the statistics became more detailed and more accurate. Table 2 shows the 
numbers of slaves captured, and the numbers of slaves emancipated and 
registered by Courts of Mixed Commission, according to the Dispatches 

^ Tiiis figure is almost identical with that given in Siena Lmne, Almanac 1822, p. (il: ‘ Frior 
to tlio assembling of the Courts of Mixed Commission, established under the Conventions with 
Foreign Powers for the prevention of illicit traffic in slaves, there were hrouglit into tins colony 
12,108.’ According to a Return produced hy the Registrar of the Vice-Admiralty Court, tho 
total number of Africans liberated -was reijorted to have been 12,114 (see Chanje ddieered- hy 
Chief Justice Jejfcott, p. i). 
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of the British Commissioners at Sierra Leone. It appears that, from 
June 1819 to June 1845, 74,129 slaves were captured, 64,625 eman- 
cipated, and 66,936 registered. Table 3 sho%re the numbers of slaves 


Table 3. Slaves captured and landed June ISlO-December 184.1 
according to Foreign Office Returns^ 


Year 

On 

board at 

Put 071 

board 
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cap- 

Landed 

at 

Sierra 
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On 

hoard at 

ture 

Put on 

Reijis- 

tered 
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at 
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1819 

06 


95 


18.30 

1,069 


1,024 

1,031 


1820 

466 

__ 

463 

___ 

1831 

1,847 

2 1 

i,r)33 

1,671 

179 

1821 

1,399 


1,136 

— 

1832 

1,884 


1,314 

1,348 

.385 

1822 

2,052 

106 

2,065 


1833 

2,017 

i 

1,836 

1,864 

— 

1823 

647 

122 

422 

184 

1834 

3,696 

179 i 

2,736 

2,800 

48.5 

1824 

1,213 

120 

1,262 

— 

1836 

5,674 


4,666 

4,089 

44 

1826 

1,768 


1,506 

— 

1830 

7,649 

— 

6,4.66 

6,690 

1,367 

1826 

3,680 

262 

3,016 


18.37 

6,774 

^ I 

4,447 

4,662 

1,560 

1827 

3,346 

_ 

2,836 

— 

1838 

6,187 

— 

3,095 

3,701 

1,929 

1828 

4,638 

_ 

3,419 

624 

1839 

3,390 


2,800 

2,844 

41,3 

1829 

S,662 

■ 

4,616 

161 

1840 

732 


717 

722 







1841 

309 


306 

306 

- 


' Computed from Eetuius prepared at the Foreign Oflioe, Report on Sierra Leone and Fernando 
Po, 18.S0, pp. 122-9, and Returns of Vessels adjudicated in the Courts of Mixed Commission, at 
Sierra Leone 1830-41, pp. 2-13. In both Returns the headings are ‘Number of Slaves on Board 
at Time of Capture’ and ‘Number of Slaves Landed at Sierra Leone,’ and Remarks are added 
showing, for example, the numbers of slaves put on board after capture, and the numbers of 
slaves landed elsewhere. The second Return says: ‘In this Return, as m the Return of which 
this is a continuation, the Number of Slaves actually registered on Emancipation liivs been 
taken, as affording the nearest criterion whereby to judge of the number landed ; the number 
landed, when stated in the despatches, being also given in the remarks.’ As, however, the first 
Return evidently inolndes, at least for some years, slaves landed nt Sierra Leone but not re- 
gistered there, I have entered into the column ‘Registered’ the figures of slaves given in the 
second Return in column ‘Number of Slaves Landed at Sierra Leone’, and into the column 
‘Landed at Sierra Leone’ the figures of slaves given in the first Return as ‘Number of Slaves 
Landed at Sierra Leone’, and the figures of Slaves given in the Remarks of the second Return 
as representing the actual number of slaves landed. The difference of 77!) between the total of 
30,423 shown for 1830-41 as ‘Registered’ and 31,202 as ‘Landed at Sierra Leone’ is duo to the 
fact that 713 died and 2 absconded pending adjudication, and 04 fi'om a restored vessel wore 
voluntarily delivered to the British Government. 

The figures for those landed elsewhere are not satisfactory because the Returns sometimes include 
those who died at sea after capture and sometimes show the actual numbers of survivons landed. 

captured, put on board after capture, registered, landed at Sierra Leone, 
and landed elsewhere, according to Foreign Office Returns.^ The data 
cover (though not completely) tlie period from June 1819 to December 
1841. They are apparently less trustworthy than the figures in the 

^ There are two such Returns. (1) The ‘Return of the Number of Vessels which have been 
adjudicated ill the Courts of Mixed Commissipn at Sierra Leone, from their first Establishment 
in 1819, to the latest period ... so far as can be made out at the Foreign Office ’ covers the period 
from June 1810 to the end of 1829. (2) The ‘Return {so far aa it can be made out at the Foieigu 
Oflioe) of the Number of Vessels which have been adjudicated in the Courts of Mixed Commission 
at Sierra Leone, from the latest Date included in thei Return, No. 8, of the Appendix to the Report 
of the Committee on the State of that Colony, printed by Order of the House in Iho Year 1830, 
down to the latest Period to which the Same can be inade up,’ loaves unfortunately a gap as it 
sUirta only on 3 Aug, 1830 and covers only about one-third of the slaves landed in 1830. 
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Dispatches from the British Commissioners, but they are valuable because 
they give details not covered by those Dispatches. 

Some additional figures were published for 1819-26 which, however, do 
not agree with those contained in the Dispatches of the British Commis- 
sioners or in the Foreign Office Returns. 





0* 


Seized or 

Delivered 

Captured 

Captured 

Captured 



proceeded 

to Colonial 


and not 

and 

Emanci- 

Year 

against 

Authorities 

condemned 

condemned 

landed 

paled 

1819-1 

122 

120 

214 

461 

675 

94 

1820 

430 

427 

261 

171 

422 

456 

1821 

1,347 

1,130 

1,132 

— 

1,132 

1,134 

1822 

3,125 

2,419 

2,005 

783 

2,848 

2,034 

1823 



243 

373 

616 

199 

1824 





' 1 

1,246 

1825 





•• ! 

1,565 


^ iSro Account of Slaves captured and condemn^ at Sierra Leone, 1824, p. 1. 

“ Bco ibid., 182/), pp. 3-6. (Those figures agree with those reproduced on p. 100 above.) 

^ See Returns of the Nuviier of Slaves brought into Sierra Leone, 1820, p. 3. 

‘‘ A and B include slaves dealt with by the Vice-Admiralty Court. 

Some additional figures of a similar kind were likewise published for 
1828-47. 





G’ 


E^ 


On hoard 

On board 

Landed 


Received into 

Landed 


at time 

at time 

at Sierra 

Emanci- 

Liberated Afri- 

and 

Tear 

of capture 

of capture 

Leone 

paled 

can Department 

liberated 

1828 


6,582 

3,309 




1829 


6,607 

4,927 

4,777 



1830 


6,609 

3,439 

3,273 



1831 

1,334 

1,861 

1,468 

1,701 



1832 

3,399 

3,399 

2,326 

1,701 


1,701 

1833 

3,427 

3,427 

2,569 

1,838 


1,838 

1834 

5,472 

6,781 

4,020 

7,277 


3,088 

1835 

7,711 

7,711 

4,694 



4,645 

1836 

8,930 

8,930 

6,609 

8,226 


(5,904 

1837 

(5,146 

0,146 

4,017 

6,623 


6,033 

1838 




8,341 


5,341 

1839 




• 3,232 

2,69(5 

3,233 

1840 




720 

1,255 

720 

1841 




306 

903 

306 

1842 




440 

929 

440 

1843 



■ ‘ 

808 

1,265 

808 

1844 



■ ■ 


1,831 

2,351 

1845 






1,189 

1846 





I. . •• ' , 

— 

1847 



■ •• 


! ' ■ 

— 


^ See Accounts of Vessels captured and condemned 1831-7, p. 9. 

“ See Eoreign Office, Returns of the Number of Slaves on Board Slave Ships, &o., 1838. 

■' See Returns of Oases adjudged under Slave Trade Treaties, &c., 1845, pp. 2-4. 

^ See Liberated African Department, ‘Betnm of Africans received into tliis Department 
Reports made in 18d4 and 184S by Butts, Sea., pp. 50-1. ■ 

“ See Admiralty, Returns of Vessds captured, &c., 1832-47. 
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All these data are supposed to cover slaves dealt \vitli by the Courts of 
Mixed Commission.! But on 24 August 1839 there was passed an Act 
authorizing British cruisers to detain all Portuguese vessels supposed to be 
concerned in slave trade, and also authorizing British Vice- Admiralty 
Courts to condemn such vessels.® The statistics concerning the numbers 
of vessels condemned by the Courts are very imperfect.® 

Since the passing of the Act of tho 2d & 3d Viet., c. 73 (1839), up to .Decoinbor 31, 
1 84S, there have been emancipated ... by tho Vice-Admiralty Court at Sierra, ]:,eone, 
so far as the incomplete Returns show, 1,780 slaves, who have been distributed in 
the colony.^ 

How incomplete these Returns were may be inferred from the fact that, 
according to the Proceedings of British Vice-Admiralty Courts, in 1845 
alone ‘2,032 slaves, the survivors of 2,329 captured, were emancipated by 
the Court of Vice-Admiralty at Sierra Leone’.® For 1847-55 the following 
figures have been published :® 



1S47 

18iS 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1 1858 

1854 

1855 

Captured . 

3,9(57 

6,619 

1,814 

2,045 

818 

96 


138 

1-49 

Emancipated . 

3,671 

5.282 

1,722 

1,614 

641 

94 


— - 

105 


Mortality. The high mortality of the slaves on board after capture is of 
importance in this connexion, because, though probably the strongest sur- 

* Seport of Crnninimonm of Inquiry, 1827, Appendix A, No. 44, lists for 1823, 1824, and 1823 
12, 4, and ,39.3 slaves adjudicated, condemned, and emancip<ated by the Vieo-Admii'alt,y Court. 

® Act 2 & 3 Vic., cap. 73. The British and Portuguese Mixed Commiasionor.s at Sierra Leone 
ceased to function in 1844; see Corre/ipumknce loith Brilish Gmmmmionm 1844, p. (iO. 

® James Bandiiiel of the Foreign Office wrote in 1841 {Acmmit of tlie Trade in Slaven, p. 277): 
‘The lletnms from the Vieo-Admiralty Courts o.stahlished in 1839, b.y the Aot 2nd and 3rd 
Victoria, c. 73, for the Suppression of Portuguese Slave Trade, have not yet been eoinplotcd. 
But from the accounts received, it appears that in the Vioe-Admivnlty Court at Sierra Leone 10 
vessels were condemned under that Act in the year 1840, and 13 in the year 1841. That at St. 
Helena, up to August 24th, 1841, there had been It) vca,sols oondemned; at ti»o Capo, up to 
December, 1840, there had been 20 vessels condemned ; at Barbadoes, up to the 25th June, 1841 , 
there had been one vessel eondenmod, making a total of 0,5 vessels ; and that from those vessels 
41 slaves had been emancipated at Sierra Leone, 1,172 ,at St. Helena, and one at Barlnuloes, 
making a total of 2965 slaves emancipated.’ In this statement tho total obviously does not tally 
with the sum of tho items. 

A Parliamentary Paper, prepared by the Admiralty and dated 29 July 1842, Ifurllier Eeturn of 
tilave Yessth browjU before the Courts of Mixed Commission for Adjndkntinn, &e.. helwnm 1 
J ammy 1840 and 31 December 1841; and lieRirn respecting Proceeds of Slave Vessels and Cargoes 
captured and condemned under the Act 2 & 3 Fid., c. 73 lists 2 vessels captured in 1841 and says 
witli regard to tho first: ‘The date of sentence of the Vice-Admiraltj' Ooiirt at Sierra Leone 
does not appear from any doouinent in tho Regtstry of tho Admiralty’; and with regard to the 
second: ‘ ... it docs not appear from any doemuont in the Registry of tho Adiniraltv wlietlior 
condemned in the Mixed Commission or Vice-Admiralty Court'. It adds: '’I'liis Return has been 
prepared from the best information that can bo at prc.sont obtained in thi.s country ; any furtlier 
information must bo procured from the sove.ral Vice-Admiralty Courts alwoiul.’ 

■* Itetjirn of Slams captured since 1810. Tho corresponding numbesrs for tlic Vieo-Admiralty 
Courts at St. Helena, the Cape, Jamaica, Mauritius, and Demerara ‘so far as tho iueompleto 
Returns show’ wore 6,430, 3,176, 812, 266, and 881 respectively. 

A Correspondence ^llm Brilish. Commissioners and Proceedings of British Vke-AdmiraUii Courts 
1846,0.8. : . . , 
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vived, many of them were landed in a debilitated state and spread diseases 
in the Colony. It appears that according to the Returns of the Foreign 
Office out of 66,371 slaves capturedin 1819-41 7,118 died on board, 51,363 
were landed at Sierra Leone, 7,221 were landed elsewhere, and 669 were 
restored to the masters of vessels. But the figures of slaves landed else- 
where or restored may include in some cases slaves deceased on board. If 
ships from which all surviving slaves were landed elsewhere or were re- 
stored are excluded, it appears that of 59,096 captured slaves 6,853 died 
onboard, 51,363 were la.nded in Sierra Leone, and 880 were landed else- 
where or restored. 

Mortality during the passage from the place of capture to Sierra Leone 
was extraordinarily uneven. There were ships in which only few died, 
while in other ships epidemics claimed an enormous number of victims.^ 
Sometimes, owing to accidents, nearly all slaves perished.^ Even of those 
who survived a considerable number died in the harbour before disem- 
barkation owing in part to sickness among the Judges which caused delays 
in adjudication.® 

The bad health of the Judges in Sierra Leone was also apparently the 
primary reason which induced the British Government to consider the 

^ See, for example, Buxton, African Slave Trade, pp. 175-84. 

A few oases of exeessive mortality through accidents may serve as an illustration. 

1822. One vessel with 380 captured slaves 'was upset off the Mouth of this Harbour [Freetown] 
in a violent tornado, and all the Slaves on board, excepting . . . 12 . . . perished’ (Correspondence 
with British Commissioners 1826-7, p. 4). 

1825. One vessel with 197 captured slaves ‘was upset in a tornado in the Bight of Benin, and 
only 6 Slaves were saved’ (ibid., p. 6; see also Papers relathip to Slave Trade Nov, 182S-Jtihj 
1827, p. 6). 

1836. The Formidable landed only 408 out of 712 captured slaves; ‘of the 304 who died on 
the passage to Sierra Leone, about 160 wore killed by lightning’ (Seturns of Vessels adjudicated 
at Sierra Leone 1830-41, p. 6). 

“ See Report of Commissioners of Ingieiry, 1827, p. 23 : ‘Instances have ooourred where slaves 
wore detained on board the vessels many weeks after their arrival in harbour, which is said to 
have arisen, sometimes from the sickness or absence of the individuals of whom the courts are 
composed, and at others, from unforeseen difftoulties in the oases brought for adjudication. 
But whatever the causes may have been, the result is greatly to bo deplored; for until the oases 
ho decided, or unless the court (as it sometimes has done) authorize their landing before adjudica- 
tion, it becomes dilfioult in any way to alleviate their sufferings in a state so tairtalizing to their 
feelings and destructive of their health. . . . “La Toitun4’’ was captured by His Majesty's ship 
“Brazen,” 10 days after sailing from her port ; and had at the time of capture, 245 slaves on board. 
During a passage of 21 days to Sierm Leone, 46 of tjje number died. The vessel is stated to have 
remained in harbour six weeks before she was adjudicated, in which period 77 slaves died ; 
making a total loss of 123 out of 245, between the date of capture and the actual landing of the 
negroes.’ See also ibid., p. 25: ‘Doubts appear latterly to have been entertained as to the proper 
mode of proceeding in the case of slaves retained on board ship, when the liberation of the vessel 
had been decreed by the courts; and although in every instance their landing was ultimately 
effected, these doubts lead to delays Which are in proportion prejudicial to the negroes, by their 
continued detention on board.’ See finally ibid., p. 46; ‘In one instance delay is known to have 
arisen from the simultaneous absence (for some weeks) of the governor and the acting chief 
justice, who held appointments in the Mixed Courts, and without whom a court could not bo 

Conditions in tins respect seem to have been better before the estabbshment of the Courts of 
Mixed Commis.rioii. See ibid., p. 26: ‘Formerly, when slave vessels were “lihelled” in the Vico 
Admiralty Court, it was customary to land the negroes the day after their arrival, when they 
were at once taken charge of by the Liberated African Department; but since the establishment 
of the Courts of Mixed Commission, they are not brought on shore (unless sick) until adjudicated, 
which generally causes a delay of from 12 to 16 da3rs, or more.’ 
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transfer of the Mixed Commission Courts from Sierra Leone to Fernando 
Po. But the long distance of Sierra Leone from the main spots of capture 
played also a part. In a letter to George Bosanqnet, dated 31 December 
1828, the Earl of Aberdeen said: 

The feat idea of the plan, for removing the Mixed Commission Coiu’t from Sierra 
Leona, originated in the complaints which were made of the unhealthiiiess of that 
Settlemeirt, and in the urgent Representations which were forwarded on this subject 
by the Courts of Madrid and Lisbon. . • . 

There were, moreover, other important considerations which pointed out tin’s 
Island as peculiarly calculated for the object in view ; among the chief of which were, 
its position near the Months of those Rivers flowing into the Bights of Benin and 
Bia&a, where the Slave-trade is still supposed to be carried on with tho greatest 
activity, and a humane desire to shorten the sufferings to which tho mifortnnato 
victims of this inlmman traflick ore exposed on Ship-board, by establishing tho 
Court for their adjudication as near as possible to the place of their Capture.' 

On 13 Januaiy 1829 the Governor and Council of Sierra Leone passed 
‘An Act to provide for the Good Government of the British Community 
residing •within the Limits of the Establishment of the mixed Commission 
Courts at the Island of Fernando Po’,® and on 23 January Under-Secre- 
tary of State R. W. Hay, in a Dispatch to J. Reffell, spoke of ‘the ap- 

' Gorrespondence with, Foreign Powers relating to the Slave Trade 182S, pp. 23-4. As early as 
7 Nov. 1816 Sh James Lucas Yeo, commander-in-ohief on the west coast of Africa, wrote to tho 
Admiralty: 

‘The present governor, Colonel McCarthy, appears a mild, benevolent, good man; but from tho 
small proportion which the European bears to tho bl.aek population, his efforts towards oiviliza- 
tion can make but a slow progress, particularly when wo consider the great emolument which 
the merchants derive from trade, which induces them to oppose, by every means in their power, 
any efforts towards cultivation. Another great objection to Sierra Leone, arises from its being 
at such a distance, directly to the windward of where the slave vessels are captured, wliich is 
generally in the Bight of Benin and Beaffra; the vessels are always crowded and sickly, and the 
mortality in making the passage exceeds one tenth : added to this, the climate is detestable, tho 
rain commencing the end of April, and continuing to the middle of October: it proves tho grave 
of most Europeans who go there, and even those who escape tho grave, linger out a painful and 
miserable existence. 

‘Under these oircumstanoes I am of opinion that Sierra Leone ia not so well calculated for 
forming a settlenaent for emancipated or captured negroes as tho Gold Coast, which possesses 
every advantage: it is much more tomperato, the sun ia more obscured, and of course has less 
power, and I am certain must be much more healthy’ (Papers relating to the Slave Trade, 1817, 

p.2). 

In the same letter he recommended strongly for tho sake of protecting Britisli trade on tlie 
west coast to obtain from the Portuguese Gpvernmont one island off tlie Capo de Verde Islands 
and St. Thomas (an island south of Eernando Po). With regard to St. Thomas he said : ‘It would 
also b(5 superior as a settlement for tho captured negroes to Sierra Leone, not only from ite 
olimate, and hoing an island, but from its being directly iu tho vicinity of where the Slave Trade 
is oan'ied on ; whereas, as I have before stated. Sierra Leone ia in every respect tlie most unlit, 
and worst situation on the whole coast’ (ibid., p. 0). 

The removal of the Mixed Courts to Fernando Po was discussed soon after their cstahK.shmont 
in Sierra Leone; see, for example. The Royal Gazeite and Sierra Leorw Advertiser, 17 Aug. 1822, 
pp. 219-20. It was also mentioned on 2S Aug. 1827 in a Bispatoh from Viscount Goderich to 
Governor Major-General Sir Neil Campbell (see Papers relating to Sierra Leone 1S30, p. 21), and 
on 22 Nov. 1828 Sir George Murray wrote to Major Ricketts, that ‘it is in the intention of His 
Majesty's Government to remove tho courts of Mixed Commission to Fernando Po as soon afj 
circumstances will permit’ (ibid., p. 31). See also of Oommmioners of Inqttiry, 1827, 

First Part, pp. 46-6. See furthermore the controversy on this question between Kenneth Macaula y 
(The Colony of Sierra Leone vindieated, pp. 113-20) and James M'Queen (A Fourth Letter to 
M. F. Say, p. 48). 

* Sien-a Leone, Acts 1800-21 (Appendix), pp. 337-8. 
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proaching i*emoval of your mixed Commission Court to Fernando Po 
Fiaally, on 13 July 1830, the Select Committee on the Settlements of 
Sierra Leone and Fernando Po, after having pointed out that it was desir- 
able to reduce the Europeans employed on the West Coast to the smallest 
number possible, recommended likewise that the Court be removed from 
Sierra Leone. It resolved among other things : 

6. That it is the opinion of this Committee, That the situation of the Mixed 
Commission Comt at Sierra Leone, for the adjudication of captured Slaves, is highly 
inconvenient for that purpose, considering that the Slaves are captured oHefly at 
the distance of 800 or 1,200 miles to the Eastward ; and that as a current constantly 
sets from West to East, the captured Ships are sometimes eight or nhie weeks, and 
on an average, upwards of five weeks, on their passage from the place of capture to 
Sierra Leone ; occasioning a loss of the captured Slaves, amounting to from one-sixth 
to one-half of the whole number, whilst the survivors are generally landed in a 
miserable state of woalmess and disease.’^ 

But tile Courts were not removed. 

Dr. Bryson, in discussing in 1847 ‘Diseases most prevalent among Cap- 
tured Slaves’, said; 

The diseases from which negro slaves .suffer most severely on board the vessels 
destined for their transportation, are, dysentery, fever, small-pox, ophthalmia, and 
diarrhosa ; the first two are by far the more generally destructive, and it not mi- 
frequontly happens that they acquire such virulence, as to carry off a fourth, or 
even a third of the whole cargo in the short period of a few weeks.® 

The debilitated and sickly condition in which many captured slaves were 
landed in Sierra Leone* caused many deaths in the brief period which 
elapsed between emancipation and registration.® The numbers of such 
deaths were given as follows: 



^ See Oomsponclence with British Camrtiimkmers 1831, p. 6j 1832, pp. 4-6; 1833, 
p, 7 ; 1834, p. 3; 1835, pp. 3, 11; 1S3S, Supplement A, p. 6; 1837, further Series, 
p. 6 ; 1S38-9, further Series, p. 167 ; 1840 ii, p. 14; 1841, p. 12; 1842, p. 7 ; 1843, p. 0 ; 
1844, p.l; 1845,^.1-, 1846, -p.n. * 

® See Returns of Vessels adjudicated in the Courts of Mixed Commissions 1830-11, 
pp. 2-13. 


^ C.O. 208, vol. xxviii, p. 211. ® Report, p. 4. 

® Bryson, Report on the Climate and Principal Diseases of the African Station, pp. 256-0. 

'* See Dispatcli of Smart to Lieutenant-General Sir George Murray, dated 20 Sept. 1S28: 
‘ On the arrival of slave vessels in this harbour, the surgeon to the Mixed Commissions proceeds 
on board and reports on the state of the slaves. . . . Vast numbers are afflicted with contagious 
disorders, .such for instance, as venereal, small pox, meazles, oraweraw, yaws, together with 
various other diseases, not perhaps equally dangerous in their nature as it respects contagion, 
hut equally distressing; such as dysentery, diaxthma, ophthahnia, &o, and a variety of other, s 
that I am not acquainted with even by name’ {Papers relating to Sierra Leone 1830, p. 29), 
See also, for example, Eleventh Report of African Institution 1817, pp. 134-7 ; Charge by Jeffcott, 
1832, pp. 7, 14; Report from Committee on Aborigines, 1837, Minutes of Evidence, p. 32. 

^ ‘ , the slaves are taken before the registrar (by whom then- descriptions are registered). 
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Mortality \fas excessive also in the first weeks after registration. Accord- 
ing to Kenneth Macaiday’s ‘General Statement of the Disposal of the 
captured Negroes received into the Colony of Sierra Leone’, out of 5,925 
Liberated Africans 2S3 died before they could be disposed of ‘ chiefly of the 
scurvy and dropsy, caught on board Mortality evidently continued to 
be excessive until four or six months after arrival. The Principal Secre- 
tary of State for War and the Colonies Viscount Goderich, in a Dispatch 
to Lieutenant-Governor Findlay, dated 18 January 1832, wrote: 

... in the Return made by Mr. Cole, to the Assistant duporintendoat of liberated 
African-s, I find the following passage: ‘I do, however, feci confident in stating from 
my own experience in the department, that ono-fifth of tho whole number of liberated 
Africans settled in the Colony fi-om 1808 to the 30th Juno 1830 |33,5i)5J, as .shown 
ui the subjoined statement,® have died ; and that tlu-oo -fourths of tlie denth.s (.5,039:} ) 
occurred within the four first months after their arrival, through tho baneful diseases 
generated on boai-d the slave ve-ssels.’ Mr. Cole, therefore, allows for tho decrease 
by death, 6,719“ 

' Tlie general statements of Messrs. Cole, Savage and M'Cormncik. foumhjd on 
extensive luiowledgo and experience, and assisted by ihoir oHioial ini'au.s of know- 
ledge, seem to justify the conclusion that the waste of life produced amongst tlioaa 
people by their sufferings in tlie slave ships, is such as to account for tho loss of 
a large proportion of them.^ 

Independently of positive testimony, tho apparent reason of the case and all 
experience in similar cases warrant the same inferonco. Nothing is more clearly 
ascertained than that within tho fliat tlu-oo months from tho landing of a cargo of 
slaves in the West Indies, before the trade was aboli.shod there, tho loss by tloath 
amounted very commonly to a very large proportion of tho whole number, 

Shnilar causes are now in operation in Sierra Leone, and must he expected to 
yield corresponding results ; and by a return from tho Hospital at Kissy, I find that 
of the 478 liberated Africans who wore admitted into that institution during the 
year 1829, 271 of that number had died.'* 

and are then delivered over by the inarslinl of the courts to the chief superintendent. Tho 
registering of the slaves is generally performed during tho ihvst and second day after lauding j it 
has, however, sonietiines occurred that a delay of five or six da3'8 has takun placo (in conaequonco, 
as it is stated, of the want of an interpreter), and the ulterior disposal of tho negroes therohy 
retarded . . .’ (Heporf of Commissionm-a of Iiiquinj, 1827, h'irat Part, p. 20). 

“ See scoond Table, p. 114 below. The Coiniuisaionevs of Inquiry in 1827 conqjhiincd of ‘ tbe total 
want of any proper place for the reception of such slaves as are brought into luirbour in vessels 
having infectious diseases or those amongst whom suoli diseases show themselves after their arrival ’ 
{Reporti First Part, p. 23 ; see also ibid., pp. 25-6). ® This statement has nut been printed. 

“ Cole cannot have assumed th.at of tho 28,656 Liberated Africans located in tliu (Jolniiy who 
survived tiie first four mouths after their abival only 1,080 altogotlier died up to 30 Juno hSJO. 
lie probably meant to say tliivfc .apart from the .6,039 who died in IVie iir.st four months death.s 
had exceeded births by 1,680. 

■* See also in tins ooimexion Report of Oommsslonere of Inquiri/, 1827, Fir.st Part, p. 21, where, 
however, mortality is overstated booause tho numbors of deaths ai'c related to the numbers of 
people received in the year under consideration and not to the total nmnber.s of people living in 
the respective village-s. .See furthermore, for oxamplo, Mmiomrij Raijiater ISIG, p. 400; ISIT, 
pp. 264, 480; 182d, p. 9; and Oonlimation (ff Appendix to Reamd lieporl of Vummitten on Afritmt 
Lisfmfion (1824), p. 12, 

“ aimie Umni by Jeffcoll, pp. 33-4. Soo also ‘Quarterly Report on the slati' of lie.ath of 
the Liberated iVfrioMv Population’ by Andrew Foulis, Surgeon Lilierated African Depnrtnicnt, 
31 Mar. 1830 (0,0. 267, vol. oiii): 

‘When I was appointed to take charge of the Hospital at this place on 1st of April last . . , some 
abuses and extreme carelessness on tho part of the Hospital Attondants, were found to exist. . . . 
The Patients in Hospital, suffered severely from tho then Manager and the Snrgwy luiin being 
allowed to exact the highest^ market prioas, for every Article purchased. ... 
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Mortality in Kissy Hospital (tlie hospital attached to the Liberated 
African Department) was in fact atrocious also in other years.^ 






1 Aprr. 

1 A-pr. 

1 Apr. 

1 Apr. 

1 Apr. 





1842 to 

1845 to 

1846 to 

1847 to 

1840 to 


Tear Year 

Year 

Year 

31 Mar. 

31 Mar. 

31 Mar. 

31 Mar. 

31 Mar. 


ms 1839 

ISdO^ 

1841 

1843 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1850 

Admissions . 

2,774 2,77.3 

1,140 

1,181 

817 

1,669 

414 1 

3,014 

660 

Deaths 

1,,509 1,635 

408 

641 

224 

839 

110 

1,730 

161 


* Data for July anj August missing. 


The patients were all or mostly newly arrived captured slaves.® Cole’s 
estimate that altogether 15 per cent, of the Liberated Africans landed in 
1808-30 died within four months after arrival was, therefore, possibly no 
overstatement. 

‘ I am at a loss to account for the oxceasive number of deaths that occurred in Hospital last 
Season, being more than one half of tho total number admitted. With facts before me so positive 
and incontrovortiblo, I would fool gratified in the career of investigation, could I fix tho dreadful 
cause of Mortality to any oircurastance but to an undue supply of Medical comforts viz Wine, 
nourishing Soups, Sugar Arrow Boot &c. ftc. which the present allowance of 3(3 . per diem under tho 
best regulated management. Is inadequate to obtain.’ 

See also Dispatches from Lieutenant-Governor Findlay to Sir George Murray, 27 May and 
28 Aug. 1830, and to B. W. Hay, 4 Oct. 1830 (ibid., vols. ciii-oiv). 

After the establishment of tho Courts of Mixed Commission a Hospital for Liberated Africans 
hod been opened at Leicester Mountam. When asked in 1826 by the Commissioners of Inquiry 
‘Is the hospital at Leicester Mountain, at present used as a roceptaole for the sick from captured 
slave vessels, well adapted, or docs its situation render it ineligible for the purpose ? ’ Dr. Barry 
answered : ‘The hospital at Leicester Mountain was originally a seminary for tho education of 
boys and girls by the Church Missionary Society; in 1820 they removed their establishment to 
Eegeiit Town; it has since been occupied as an hospital for liberated Africans; I consider the 
building very unfit for the purpose, particularly for the newly arrived negroes; tho site is toO: 
lush, which renders it cold and damp from tho continued fogs which lodge on tho mountain. 
A more appropriate spot for tho erection of an hospital might bo pointed out in the neighbourhood 
of Kissy, to which the sick might l>e brought down from the mountains, and the newly arrived 
conveyed to it with ease and safety. 'The expense and trouble in tho transport of provisions and 
stores would be materially diminished’ (Papm relaling to Sierra Leone 1830, pp. 02, 06-7). Be- 
tween 21 Deo. 1822 and 20 Deo. 1825, 2,041 Liberated Africans had been admitted to the Hospital 
at Leicester Mountain and 395 had died (see ibid., p. 69). But tho removal of tlm Hospital to 
Kissy was not a suoce.ss. Soo also in this connexion tho statement by ex-Qovernor Campbell 
before tlio General Anti-Slavery Convention, 22 June 1840: ‘The sick were carried by land to 
Kissey Hospital, a distance of three miles, when they might have been taken by water within a 
quarter of a mile. On tho old plan many died on their transport’ (Proceedings, p. 502). 

* Seo for 1838 and 1839 Dr. Clarke, Description of^Manners and Gnstoms of Liberated Africans, 
p. 79; for 1 Jan. to 30 June 1840 Report from Committee on West Coast of Africa, Bart II, pp. 
315-16 ; for 1 Sept. 1840 to 31 Mar. 1843 Colonial Office, Return of the Number of Patients received 
into Kissy Hospital 1835-4:2, pp. 2-3; for 1846-6 to 1849-50 Horton, Climate of the West Coast of 
Africa, pp. 266-9. It should bo noted, however, that an investigation made in 1839 showed that 
the figures in that year had been purposely overstated by the hospital accountant. (The Governor 
had been ‘called on to sign a return for 610 gaUons of Madeira for the use of the sick in that 
hospital, for the quarter ending the 30th of September 1839’; Report from Commillee on West 
Coast of Africa, Part II, p. 314.) 

" ‘The.se tables only show the number of case.s of diseases amongst the liberated Africans 
who were taken from the slave-ships and forwarded to the Kissy Hospital’ (Horton, p. 260). 
"I'ho laiaiomary iiroceedings on the arrival of the captured negroes are the following:— Tliey are 
vi.sited immediately after their arrival by tho surgeon and marshal of the Mixed Commission 
Court, who make their report on their state of health; and tho sick are sent to Kissy Hospital, 
and the sound to the liberated African yard , . (Report from Committee on West Coast of Africa, 
Part 1 r, p. 2 Hi). (If the 5,667 admissions in 1846-6 to 1849-50, 1,860 were for dysentery, and of 
the 2,830 deaths 1,406 were duo to this disease. 
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As regards mortality among those who survived the first months atter 
landing, the few available records of the Department of Liberated Africans^ 

suggest that it was fairly high.® 

Many Liberated Africans originated from regions with a climate quite 
different from that of Sierra Leone,® and epidemics claimed numerous 
victims.^ 

Fertilitij. It has been often stated that the birth-rate among the 
Liberated Africans was low owing to the great preponderance of males 
among the captured slaves. But the excess of men was reduced somewhat 
through emigration, and it appears that while the ratio of women to 100 
men amongst the Liberated Africans present in Sierra Leone was as low 

' See Papers rehling to Sierra Leone 1830, pp. 18-10, 44-5; Meporl from Committee on Sierra 
Leone, and Pernmdo Po, 1830, pp. 118-19; C.O. 267, vols. oxi, cxxvii; Report from GommiUea 
on Weal Coast of Africa, Part II, pp. 316-16; Cot le po le r id live to Emi^ralion of Labourer, i 
to Urn West Indies, 1844, pp. 114, 134. 

Tlie raoords may be aummarizod as follows; 


Period 

population 

Births 

Deaths 

birth-rate 

TmTlij 

death-rate 

1 Jan. to 31 Mar. 1827 . 

10,001 

76 

73 

30 

29 

1 Jan. to 31 Deo. 1828 , 

13,448 

461 

390 

34 

29 

1 July to 31 Deo. 1829 . 

18,486 

180 

361 

19 

38 

1 Jan. to 30 Juno 1831 . 

22,220 

224 

339 

20 1 

! 31 

1 Jan. to 30 June 1832 . 

21,809 

249 

280 

“23 

‘25 

1 July 1832 to 30 Juno 1833 . 

26,664 

633 

488 

26 

19 

1 Jan. to 30 June 1840 . 

37,606 

333 

648 

18 

29 

1 July 1842 to 30 June 1843 . 

36,633 

878 

886 

24 

24 


The data up to 30 Jane 1832 cover the people settled in the villages; they exclude those living 
in Prectown and suburbs, those ‘employed up the River in the Timber Trade, or otherwise’, those 
‘ employed for Three first Months after their Arrival in the Colony on. the Public Works and those 
who upon their arrival were transferred to ICissy Hospital and were still there ; the data for 1 July 
1832 to 30 June 1883 exclude likewise at least those in Kissy Hospital. These figures may convoy 
an approximate picture of conditions among tho Liberated Africans who survived the first months. 
The data for 1840-3 are meant to he all-inclusive, hut since the numbers of slave.'! cajitured in that 
period were very small, the figures may likewise he considered as referring almost exclusively to 
Liberated Africans who hod stayed some time in the Colony. 

’ Major Tulloch, after having shown tho high mortality among tho soldiers recruited from tho 
Liberated Africans, says that ‘the climate appears to have been nearly as unfavourahlo to the 
civil as the military portion of the negro population’ (Statistical Iteporls on, Sickness, &c., 1,840, 
p. 10). Dr. Perguson, however, in his evidence before the CommiHRioneiR of Inquiry (24 Apr. 182(1) 
stated that the climate played no part. He said with regard to the ‘Liheriitod Afrioans under 
two years residence’ that ‘it may he stated generally, that they seem to he exempt from .sioknewa 
in proportion to their length of residence in the colony ; the diseases to which they are liable cannot, 
however, ho attributed in any respect to climate, but rather to long oonfinomout iu tho holds of 
slave .ships, respiration of impure air, food to which they have been uuaoeuatomod, and to the 
debilitating effects of that despondency of mind to which Africans are partiiuiliirly liable when 
forcibly separated from their homes and families ; this class of persons suffer muoli from drnpKioal 
complahits, dysentery and diarrhoea; probably eight-tenths of all that die during tlio fiiRt yenr.s 
losidonoe, perish from either of these diseases, of w-bioh diarrhoea and dysentery are tho moat 
common, one or either of them is frequently oomhined with dropsy, presenting a ooraplioation of 
toease that too often sets medical art at defiance’ (Papers rdathig to Sierra Leone 1830, pp. 

See Clarice, p. 86: ‘The contagious disease, small-pox, often commits groat ravages amongst 
the Liberated Africans, who are paitioularly obnoxious to this complaint. In 1837 and 1839, 
this scourge raged with nnioh viiulenoo in the Colony.’ Other epldomios of stnallpox ocourred 
in 1827 and 1835-6; see Slalislkxd Reports on Sickness, &o., p, 17, and atateiuent by William 

HenrySavago, 20 Jan, 1831, Oftorpedeh'»erc(i!6yJej5fco«, p. 12. ' 
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as sixty in some earlier years, the figures became about equal in the 1840s 
when emigration to the West Indies fl.ouiished, and I found no conclusive 
evidence that the bkth-rate was actually low.^ 

Natural Increase. Chief Justice Jeffcott, in his ‘charge’ delivered to 
the Grand Jury on 2 June 1830, in which he attributed the decrease in 
the number of Liberated Africans to the slave-trade prevailing m Sierra 
Leone, referred ‘to the fact, that within the last year, and that one of 
the most fatal known in the Colony, the proportion of births to deaths 
was seven to one’.^ This statement created quite a sensation. The 
Principal Secretary of State for War and the Colonies Sir George Murray 
wrote on 26 October 1830 to Lieutenant-Governor Findlay: 

I apprehend, however, that such a rate of increase is utterly at variance with the 
results of general experience, and with the Returns from Sierra Leone itself. There 
is, I conceive, no part of the globe in which, under the most favourable circumstances, 
the rate of mcrease approaches nearly to that on which Mr. JeiScott reasons. 

Thus, at the Cape of Good Hope, the Returns in this Office show the bh’ths to be 
in the proportion of If to 1 death per aimum. At Malta, the proportion in favour 
of births is as If to 1 per annum. In New South Wales, the births annually exceed 
the deaths hr the proportion of 1-^ to 1 . To suppose that in a population so ill assorted 
as is that of Sierra Leone, in which the number of males so greatly exceed the females, 
and when the persons in question have been, recently delivered from the holds of 
Slave ships, with all the wretchedness and disease incident to that situation, the 
population should annually increase in the ratio of 7 births to 1 death, is an assump- 
tion to which it is quite impossible to assent, and which it is difficult to understand 
how Ml’. Jeffcott himself could have admitted. 

But the Returns of bii'ths and deaths transmitted to this Department are no less 
opposed to Mr. Jeffcott’s conclusions. The evidence they give of the fecundity of the 
African race is, indeed, sufficiently remarkable. In 1828, the births exceeded the 
deaths in the proportion of 2^o to 1> and in 1829 in the proportion of 2^^ to 1 ; this, 
though very remote from the proportions assumed hy Mi'. J effcott, is still so opposite 
to all ordinary experience, that I cannot regard the Returns to which I have refen-ed, 
without much distrust of their acem’aoy. I ffiid that at the Gambia the birtlis 
exceeded the deaths only in the proportion of If to 1 in the year 1829. I am aware 
of no reason which would justify the supposition that the Gambia is less congenial 
to African constitutions than Sieri’a Leone, or more unfriendly to the multiplication 
of Africans by natural increase.® 

The Eoyal Committee of Enquiry appohited to investigate the ‘ charge ’ 
by Jeffcott was non-committal as regards the ratio of birtbs to deaths. 
In its report dated 17 March 1831 it said: 

The Committee have to regret, that they cannot, with reference to the actual and 
comparative rates of fecundity and mortality, procure any definite evidence ) ; 
the Returns which have been presented to them being very imperfect, no records 
having been kept in some of the yOlages prior to the 1st January 1827, and even 
since that period being very imperfect, from circumstances detailed in the Evidence 
and Returns.® 

William Henry Savage, a legal practitioner who had been in the Colony 
for upwards of twenty-one years, told the Committee that ‘among the 
old residented liberated Africans, the births are far more than the deaths ; 

® Tho birth records of the Department of Liberated Africans aiford no proof as they wore 
probably incomplete. 

^ Charge ddivtred b}/ Jeffcolt, -p. 5. ® Ibid., p. 7. ® Ibid., p. 9. 
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but among the whole liberated African, population the deaths are no doubt 
considerably beyond the births’.’- But John Weelcs, a school teacher, 
‘from a three years’ residence at Regent, is led to believe that the births 
exceed the deaths very materially, even when the deaths among the newly- 
imported Africans and those arising from small pox are taken into con- 
sideration’.® Finally, Chief Justice Jeffcott himself gave the following 
quite plausible explanation of how he had obtained for 1829 the ratio 
of 7 births to 1 death. 

It was either upon the day upon which the Quarter Session-s were hold, or very 
shortly before it, and when Deponent was much occupied by business, that lie under- 
stood, either from the Governor or from Mr. Thomas Colo, the Suporintendont of tho 
Liberated African Department, that a census had been taken for the year 1829, from 
which it appeal's that tho births wore, to each other, in the proportion Deponent 
mentioned. Acting upon this impression, Deponent made tho statement referred to. 
Deponent has, however, suice found that tho census alluded to was not for the year 
1829, but a partial census for 1827 or 1828, in -which tho excess of births over deaths 
appears to he sevenly-om in number, and not, as Deponent imagined, seven to om 
in proportion. Deponent believes the document which led him into this mistake will 
be found amongst the papers handed in by Mr. Thomas Cole.® 

The document which led the Chief Justice into this mistake was evi- 
dently ‘An Account of the Number of Liberated Africans under the 
Charge of the General Superintendent, in the Period from the 1st January 
to the Slst December 1828’,* which showed 461 births and 390 deaths. 
However, the year 1828 was exceptionally healthy, and in the year 1829, 
which according to the Chief Justice was ‘ one of the most fatal known 
in the Colony’, deaths greatly exceeded births. It is probably safe to 
assume that on the whole deaths among the Liberated Africans consider- 
ably exceeded births and that, as a rule, the excess was particularly great 
in years when the number of newly arrived captured slaves was very large. 

Disposal of Landed. An Order of the King in Council of 16 March 1808 
stipulated; 

The Collector or chief officer of the Customs for the time being, in any of his 
Majesty’s colonies being seats of Courts of Vice-Admiralty, shall receive, protect, and 
provide for, all such Negroes, natives of Africa, as have been or shall bo condemned, 
either as prize of war or forfeiture to the Crown. . . . and directs the Collector or chief 
officer to receive all such Negroes, and to provide suitably for their support and 
maintenance, subject to tho directioirs of his Majesty, until such Negroes can bo 
entered, enlisteil, apprenticed, or disposed of according to the true meaning of 
the Acts. 

On the receipt of such Negroes, the Collector, &c. is to enter in a book, to bo 
carefully kept tor that pui'pose, an exact list of all such Negroes, specifying tho time 
oi their' delivery ; the ship (if any) in which they were seized ; the date of their erm - 
dernnation, anil by what court, and for What cause, and at whose suit ; and also tlio 
iollowing description — ^viz. the name of every such Negro, with the sox and. apparent 
age . . 

On receiving such Negroes, the Collector, &o. shall give notice to the Chief Officer 
oi his Majesty’s land forces in the colony — or, in. the West Indies, to tho Commander 
in Chief of the land fox’ces in that part of the West Indies — -of the niunber of male 

0/mrge delivered by Jeffcotl,p. 12. ® Ibid., p. 19. “ Ibid., p. 29. 

^ lleprinteA ia Papers relating to Sierra £ieo7ie 1830, ^y.4:4r-5. 
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Negroes fit for military service so received, to the intent that such officer or ooni- 
mander in chief may take any number of such Negroes, as recruits for West-Indian 
or African regiments, or to form new corps, or as pioneei-s, according to such instruc- 
tions as he may from time to time receive. And in case all the Negroes capable of 
military service shall not be wanted as soldiers, &c. tlie Collector, &c. is to signify 
to the naval commanding officer on the station, the number remaiairig fit to be 
employed in his Majesty’s sea service, and the said officer shall receive into his 
Majesty’s naval service any number of such Negroes that the service may want, 
and that may be fit for the same. 

Full power and authority are given to the Collector or cliief officer of the Customs 
for the time being, to enter and enlist such Negroes as are fit for Military service, as 
soldiers, seamen, or marines, and to bind all such Negroes as shall not bo received 
into his Majesty’s service, as apprentices, in manner followuig, and subject to such 
other instructions as may hereafter be given by his Majesty in Council: — 

1. Such Negroes, whether nifde or female, the Collectoi', &c. is to use his best 
endeavours to bind as apprentice, s to pz’udent and humane masters and mistresses, 
either in the same or other colonies, to learn such trades, handicrafts, or employments 
as they may seem most fit for, or most likely to gain their livelUiood by, when their 
apprenticeship sliall expire. 

The Collector, (fee. shall make up an Annual Report, to the 31st of December in 
each year', of all proceedings in execution of this order •, with an accurate account, 
specifying the number, names, sexes, and ages, of the Negroes received by him, 
enlisted, apprenticed, or otherwise disposed of,- and the names, descriptions, and 
places of abode of their masters and mistresses ; and the state and condition of the 
apprentice : which report and account, with his observations, he is to transmit to his 
Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, to bo by him 
laid before his Majesty in Council.^ 

Actually, however, the mode of managing the liberated negroes changed 
continuously as each new Governor adopted some favourite scheme of his 
own.® ICenneth Macaulay, in 1827, summarized the position in the two 
preceding decades as follows: 

Every Governor has bem left to follow his own plans, however crude and undi- 
gested ; and no two succeeding Governoivs have ever pursued the same course, . . . 
Mr. Ludlam pursued the system of apprenticing them ; Mr. Thompson set that aside, 
and turned them loose in the colony, without any other superin tendance than its 
general police. Caiztain Columbine employed them on the public works, or appren- 
ticed them. Colonel Maxwell, after delivering over, to the persons appointed to 
receive them, all the men fit for his Majesty’s service, apprenticed a part of the 
remainder, and then commenced forming villages with those who could not bo 
disposed of. Sir Charles MacCarthy gave up apprenticing, except in particular 
case.s, and adopted the plan of foiming them'into villages, under auoh civil superin- 
tendance and religious instruction as he could command, keeping the youths and 
children in schools, or making mechanics of them; neglecting perhaps too much, in 
his svzccessful attempt to make them orderly and quiet citizens, the equally desirable 

1 Abstract of Ada of Parliament for abolishinxi Slave Trade, pp. 33-41. 

® See Walker, The Olmrch of England ilissim in Sierra Leone (1847), p. xxx. This was due in 
part to the faot that the Order of the King in Council was quite defective. See Ninth Report 
of the African Institution 1815, p. 61 : ‘ It is, however, very material to observe, that no directions 
.are given for the treatment of those who, from any cause, might not be either enlisted or appren- 
ticed; nor of those whose terms of apprenticeship have expired. Those regulations are also 
obviously defective in some other and most important , particulars, and by their very silence 
open a wide door to abuse in our slave colonies. Even at Sierra Leone they are stated by com- 
petent judges, and have been found by experience to be, so inadequate to meet the exigencies 
of the ease, that the Governor of the colony has been obliged to treat and dispose of them as he 
thought best, taking upon himself the responsibility of so doing.’ 
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object of making them iiidastrious agilculturists and growers of exportable produce. 
General Turner dissolved in a gi-eat measure, the schools and the institutions for 
meehaiiics, and threw the people more on their own resoiu’cos; but did not afford, 
indeed he did not possess, the means of duly superintending iheir suttlemout and 
progress, or of directing then- energies.^ 

The annual reports on the disposal of the captured slaves were appar- 
ently quite defective until ISIT.® A Return made by the Colonial 
Department in 1814 reads as follows:® 


Number of s. 
•Oate of OB hoard 

nation Male Female 

tea 

Total! 1 

Bead 


Existed < 

How dii 

Entered 

theNavu 

tposedof Birina in 

j- the Colony, At lie' UndiS' 

Appren- Ac. Aa. or cmiting posed 

1 ticed have left it Bepol of 

1808 55 23 

1809 222 135 

ISIO^ .. .. 

1812 l,bn 503 

88 

357 

{1.510 

2.2M 

0 

172 

2 

78= 

loof 

1 33 

13 

72 

118 

m — — 

m — 1 

735 48 28 


^ ‘ Thoro is nothing in this Office to show the mode in whicli the Slaves condiiinned in 1810 were 
disposed of.’ 

' 10 of these returned to their own country by permission of the Governor.’ 

“ ‘ 19 Females, wives of recruits, are included.’ 


The figures for 1808 are contradictory, and the group ‘Living in the 
Colony, &c. &c. or have left it’ suggests that the accounts were not kept 
according to the rules established in the Order in Council of 1808, 

Data covering the first six years of tlie functioning of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court are contained in the following ‘ General Statement of the 
Disposal of the captured Negroes received into the Colony of Sierra Leone, 
to the 9th July, 1814’, prepared for the Secretaiy of State by Kenneth 
Macaulay, in his capacity as Superintendent of captured Negroes and 
Collector of the Customs at Sierra Leone 

Settled in the colony, viz. as free labourers, carpenters, sawyers, masons, 
blacksmiths, &o. ; living in the mountains on their farms ; the girls at school • 
the women married in the Royal African Corps, &c. . . . , 

Entered into his Majesty’s land service, men and boys .... 

Women married to soldiers at the reoraiting deprdt .... 

Left the colony, being chiefly natives of the surrounding Tirnmaneo, MMnding< 

Bnllom, and Soosoo countries . . . . . . . 

Apprentices whose indentures are in force at the present time . 

Entered into his Majesty’s navy . . . . . . . 

Apprentices out of the colony ... . . . 

Living as servants at Goree . . . . . . . 

At the Lanea.sterian school in England . . . 

Stolen from the colony, two to the Havannah and one to the Kroo country 
Died; chiefly of the scurvy and dropsy, caught on board . . . ' 


Total 


6,925 


' Macuulay, The Cdlmy of Sierra Leom vhidieatedf rom the Misrepresentations of Mr. Macqneen, 
pp, C-6. 

■ ® See in this ooimoxion NiM Seport of African Institution 1815, pp. 5()-7: ‘For the first two 
years after the p.assing of tlie Abolition Aot, great irregularity seems to have existed in the 
management o£ this part of the population of Sierra Leone.’ See also Report of (Jommissioners of 
African Inquiry 1811, Papm relating to African- Forts, 1810, pp. 127-8. 

“ See Betnrnof aU Ships brought into any Port in the Colonies of Great Britain and cotidemned 
therein 1808-1812, pp. 2--3. l am quolang only the figure.? for the ships condemned at Sierra beone. 
* Jiinlh Seport of African Institution 181 S, p. 6S. 
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Robert Thorpe, Chief Justice of Sierra Leone and Judge of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court, declared the whole statement to he ‘a delusive com- 
pound’,’^ and very acrimonious polemics ensued between him and the 
Directors of the African Institution. There is no need to discuss here 
the various points of disagreement, but Thorpe was certainly right in 
calling the first group in the statement an ‘anomalous mixture It may 
be, however, that Macaulay, with the best intentions, could only give an 
account of 3,168 captured slaves and, therefore, lumped together the: 
I’emaining 2,757 into one group. 

For 1814-33 the available material is more adequate than for any other 
period. The principal documents are; 

(1) ‘General Return of Slaves received into the Colony of Sierra Leone, Dis- 
tinguishing each Year, from the 5th January 1814 to the 4th January 1824; 
with the manner in which the same were then, and subsequently di.sposed 
of; as appeal’s by the Register in this Office [Liberated African Depart- 
ment] ’ 

(2) ‘General Return of Slaves received into the Colony of Sierra Leono dis- 
tinguishing each Year from 1808 to 1825 with the manner in which the same 
were then and subsequently disposed of, as appears toy the Register in tlio 
Office of the Liberated African Department’ 

(3) ‘Return shewing the Number of Liberated Africans received into tlie Colony 
of Sierra Leone .specifying the Name of the Vessel from which they were 
landed the date of Adjudication and tho manner in which the said Persons were 
then and subsequently disposed of as appears by the Register kept in the 
Office of the Liberated African Department’,® covering the period from 1808 
to 19 October 1833. 

The differences between the figures given in these three doouments are’ 
very slight. The figures prior to 1814 are probably dubious. Those shotvii 
ill (3) may be summarized as overleaf.® 

It appears that of about 43,050 slaves landed, about *37,800 were settled 
in the Colony while about 3,450 entered the Army or Navy and about 
1,800 civilians left the Colony. 

Number living. From 1817 onwards there are also ample data cou- 
cei’ning the numbers of civilian Liberated Africans actually living in tho 
Colony.’’ 

The Missionary Register of August 1817 contains the following ‘Account 

’ Thoi’pe, Letter to Wilberforce, p. xv, and Postcripl to a Reply, p. 40. 

“ Thorpe, Letter to Wilberforce, p. xiii. 

® Acemmt of Slaves captured atid condemned at Sierra Leone 5 Jan. 1814 to 3 Jan. lS:i4 (Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1826, vol. xxv), pp. 3-6. 

® Report of Commissioners of Inquiry, 1827, Appendix A, No. 12 (0.0. 207. vol. xei). 

® 0.0. 267, vol. cxxvii. 

" For 1825, 1829, and 1830 the totals do not tally with the sums of the items. According to (2) 
236 men placed at Freetown and employed as Labourers at the Barracks, and 40 men, 5 women, 8 
boys, and 2 girls placed after landing under Quarantine regulations at Wilberforce and deciea.sod 
within two months are not ineloded in the 1825 figures ooneerning disposal. I found no explana- 
tion for the divergencies in 1829 and 1830. 

’’ In comi)aring the number of civilian Liberated Africans living in the Colony on a given date 
with th'e number of captured slaves located in the Colony up to this date it must he borne in mind 
that the former number includes children bora in the Colony but excludes people who have died 
or have left the Colony after having been located there. 
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of the Captured Negroes in the Colony of Sierra Leone dated 1 April 1817 
and signed by Governor MacCarthy d 



Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Settled in the Colony, on Lots, & other- 
wise sujiiaorting themselves by their 
industry ..... 

1,461 




1,461 

Wives of Ditto and others, & Wives of 
Men in the Royal African Corps 

_ 

1,203 



1,263 

Learning the Arts of Sawyers, Carpen- 
ters, Mason.s, Shingle Makers, Brick- 
making, Taylors &o. 

152 


194 


346 

Living as Free Servants, or Apprentices 

40 

40 

210 

97 

393 

Attending School . ... 

— 

— 

493 

296 

7S9 

Living with their Parents or Country^ 
People ...... 

__ 

__ 

160 

129 

289 

Employed trading in the adjoining Rivers, 
and having no fixed Place of Residence 

220’ 

8.5’ 



305’ 

Born in the Colony .... 

— 

— 

130 

148 

284 

Total ...... 

1,873 

1,388 

1,199 

670 

6,130® 


^ ‘This is only a supposed miinber, tliere being no menus of gaining a eori'ect necount of people 
coming under tliis denomination.’ 

Including 1,438 (2S3 Men, 447 Women, 490 Boy.s, and 248 Girls) in Freetown and Neighbour- 
hood. 

The re.sults of the censuses of 1818, 1820, and 1822, in so far as tliey 
refer to Liberated Africans, are summarized in Table 4 (see p. 118). 

Enlistment in Army and Nai>y. According to the Order in Council of 16 
March 1808, the Collector of Customs had to surrender to the military and 
naval authorities all captured slaves landing in the Colony whom he 
considered fit for service as soldiers, seamen, or marines. But the civilian 
authorities at first were reluctant to comply with this provision. 

Orders appear to have been given to Governor Thompson to furnish his views 
on the matter, but he had discouraged it® . . . . With the assumption of office by 
Governor Columbine, in 1809, a fresh report was requested of his views on the fitness 
or unfitness of the Native.s to bo enlisted in His Blajefsty’s army and navy. 

Governor Columbine ... reported favourably on the scheme, which report was 
supirorted by Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, in 1812.® 

But even if the civilian authorities had favoured from the outset the 
enlistment of Liberated Africans, none would have been recruited into 
the Army in the first ttvo years as the military authorities were not pre- 
pared to enrol negroes. However, in May 1810 ‘the Commander-in-Chiof 
approved of a portion of Black Men being enlisted for the [Royal African] 
Corps and formed into a Company on the present establishment of the 
Corps’.’^ Enrolment began in 1810® and in 1811 ‘a native company was 

1 See Missionary Register 1817, p. 336. 

® See also Butt-Tliompson, p. 135: “‘This colony wants settlers, and many of them”, tlio now 
governor declared, ‘‘settlors who will live here and farm here and make the place prosperous.” 
This explains why he discouraged recruiting amongst the Liberated Africans.’ 

® Claude George, pp. 178-9. 

Crooks, Hialurical Records of the Royal African Corps, p. 09. 

® See iCemietb. Macaulay, The Colony of Sierra Leone vindicated, p. 12: ‘In 1810, tlio sysiem of 
recruiting for the garrison on the spot, instead of sending ooiivicts from England, eommenced . . . .’ 
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Table 4. Liberated Africans in Sierra Leone 1818-22^ 


31 December ISIS 


Groups 

Alen 

Women \ 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Servants or Apprentices in Freetown and 

66 

38 i 

389 

117 

609 

Othor.s in Freetown and Suburbs . 

201 

399 

146 

165 

901 

Living elsewhere under control of a 






Superintendent .... 

1,273 

727 

800 

370 

3,176 

Living in their own Villages under no 




243 

1,720 

Superintendent .... 

609 

612 

266 

Total ...•■• 

2,148 

1,776 

1,691 

891 

6,400 


S July 1820 


Servants or Apprentices in Freetown and 



221 




110 

30 

119 

486 

Others in Preotown and Suburbs . 

Living elsewhere under control of a 

640 

430 

213 

161 

1,360 

Superintendent .... 

Living in their own Villages under no 

2,210 

1,207 

946 

725 

6,094 

Superintendent .... 

446 

528 

65 

107 

1,146 

Total 

3,324 

2,196 

1,446 

1,112 

8,076 



1 January 1822 



Servants or Apprentices in Freetown and 
Suburbs ..... 

Others in Freetown and Snburte . 

Living elsewhere under control of a 

1 666 
\ 

521 

406 

300 

1,947 

Superintendent .... 

Living in their own Villages under no 

1 2,657 

1,436 

1,040 

890 

0,022 

Superintendent .... 

j 





Total . . . . 

3,312 

1,966 

1,445 

1,256 

7,969 


^ See Missionary llegister, Sept. 1820, p. 381 ; Acemmts rdalhig to Sierra Leone, 1825, pp. 13-15, 
10 - 21 , 


added to the African Corps These recruits probably stayed in the 
Colony, but forty-nine of the men enrolled in 1812 tvere sent to England 
for the black regiment, ^ and in the same year a recruiting establishment 
for West India Regiments was formed at Bance Island. 

0th April, 1812. — ^With a view to the completion and augmentation of the West 
India Regiments, the authorities directed the formation of a Recruiting Depot at 
Sierra Leone for the voluntary enlistment of eligible captured negroe.s, and a 
Detnolunent belonging to the West India Regiment, being part of the Recruiting 
Establishment, arrived in the Colony from Barbadoes. Shortly afterwards the 
Depot for Recruiting was established on Bance Island, about 10 miles up the Siorrn 
Leone River.® 

The numbers of Liberated Africans enlisted thereu])on increased, con- 
siderably. They amounted in 1811 and 1812 to 129 and .1 ,088 respectively, 

’ Handbooh of Sierra Leone, 

® ‘ Unfortunately, however, .this selection did not prove a success, hiiving apparently been made, 
without suflioient discrimination, from slaves recently recaptured ; they were therefore declareil 
unfit by Lieutoiiant-General Sir George Beefcwith, both on account of their iiidiffoient de.soi'i|)- 
tion and of their physical features’ (Claude George, pp. 179-80). 

® Crooks, Historical Records of the. Royd AfTkan Corps, Wl. See also Papers rdatinij to a 
Reeniiting DepCt on the Coast of Africa, 1-5^ 
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and ill 1814-16 to 490, 198, and 298 respectively The total number 
enlisted up to 9 July 1814 was 1,968,* and up to 25 May 1816 over 2,500. 
But on 7 March 1816 the War Office ordered that ‘in consequence of the 
intended reduction of the 7th and 8th West India Regiments . . . the 
Recruiting Establishment on the Coast of Africa should be forthwith 
discontinued’, and on 25 May ninety of the negro soldiers then in the 
Depot were transferred to the Royal African Corps while the remaining 
272 were transferred to the Captured Negro EstabUshment.® 

The statistics since 1816 are difficult to interpret. According to the 
Return prepared by the Chief Superintendent of the Liberated African 
Department,^ no captured slaves entered the Army andNavy in 1817-23.*’ 
But other reports indicate that actually enhstments took place, although 
not in every year.® The data contamed in two documents published in 
1830 and 1840 may be summarized as follows;’ 



These troops have generally been recruited from the slaves capteed by our 
cruizers, and liberated at Sierra Leone. None of the resident native population, nor 
those who occasionally come from the interior show any disposition to enlist j hnd 
even the liberated slaves are but little disjiosed to do so, after having feeen a short 
time located in the Colony. It is only when recently landed, and ignorant of any mode 
of procuring a subsistence, that they can be induced to adopt a profession, of which 
the active duties and necessary restraints are much at variance with their habits and 
disposition. 

There is considerable additional evidence to imove that the bulk of 
tlie soldiers entered in the above table were Liberated Africans enlisted 

^ Sec Tables, pp. 114; and 116 above. The figure for 1813 vas probably about the same as that 
for 1814. According to Further Papers relating to Gaptured Negroes enlisted, 1814, j). 3, 237 mon 
and 191 boys were enlisted into the Royal African Corjis and the West India Regiments from 3?eb. 
to Dec. 1813 ; no figures apparently are available for 1813 from the Navy, and none for Jan. 1813 
from the Army. “•See second Table, p. 114 above. 

” Sec Crooks, Historical Records, p. 98. * See Table, p. 116 above. 

^ The Oommissioners of Inquiry, 1827, stated (see Report, First Part, p. 20) that up to 31 Dec. 
182, '5. 2,738 Liberated Africans were not settled in the colony but ‘entered His Majesty’s service, 
returned to their country, or were otherwise provided for’. They evidently assumed likewise that 
no Liberated Africans had been enlisted since 1816. 

“ See also Dispatch from Governor MacCarthy to Earl Bathurst, 14 Aug, 1823 (0.0. 207, vol, 
Iviii, No. 328); ‘On the arrival of the five Companies of the 2<> West India Regiment [May 1819j a 
considerahle proportion of the Men were found unfit for duty, from .age and infirmities, and long 
Services, T accordingly deemed it my duty to direct the Officer Commanding to recruit suoli Men 
as might be required to replace the worn out Soldiers ; from among the Lihoi'ated Africans or the 
discharged Soldiers of the It” West India Regiment 

7 See Acting Major of Brigade, Robert Gregg, ‘Return shewing the Number of Troops’, &o.. 
Papers relating to Sierra Leone 1830, pp. 90-3; Major Alex M. Tullooh, War Office, Statistical 
Reports on Sichness, Mortality, dhc. among the Troops in Western Africa, &o., p. Ifi. The former 
report states that the records were incomplete. 
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when put on shore. Thus Henry William Macaulay, on 20 March 1837, 
told the Select Committee on Aborigines: 

... the whole of our African corps, and a great jiart of the West India regiments 
that serve in the West Indies, are supplied from the liberated Africans at Sierra 
Leone. Thei’e are always depots of the 1st and 2d Wast India regiments there, 
and the troops are sent over from time to time to the West Indie.s. The African 
corp.s is always supplied from the liberated Africans.^ 

According to the Order in Counoil of 1808 (lifelong) military service 
wa.s to he compulsory for the Liberated Africans. Some writers say that 
efforts were made to obtain the consent to enlistment, but others deny it. 
Major Ellis described the method used in the early years as follows: 

In former days, whenever the cargo of a captured slaver was landed at Sierra 
Leone, a party from the garrison used to bo admitted to the Liberated African 
Yard for the purpose of .seeking recruits amongst the slaves. Many of the latter, 
pleased with the brilliant uniform, and talked over by the recruiting party, who 
were men .specially selected for this duty on account of their knowledge of African 
languago.s, offered themselves as recruits. If medically lit, they were invariably 
accepted, though it must have been well known that they could not possiblj' have 
had any idea of the nature of the engagement into which they were entering. Some 
fifteen or twenty recruits being thus obtained, they were given high-sounding 
names, such as Mark Antony, Scipio Africanus, etc., their own barbaric appellations 
being too unpronounceable, and then marched down in a bodj^ to the cathedral to 
be baptised. Some might be Mohammedans, and the majority cortamly believers in 
fetish, but the form of requiring their assent to a change in their religion was never 
gone thi’ough ; and the following Sunday they were marched into church as a matter 
of course, along with their Christian comrades.^ 

But Thoi’iDe, who in 1811-13 was Chief Justice of Sierra Leone and 
Judge of the Vice-Adninalty Court, said: 

... I could not sanction the .seizure of the poor ignorant captured negro the 
moment he landed a freeman, nor, their driving a terrified Being to the fort, who know 
not what was said to him, nor what was to become of him, and without his feelings, 
knowledge or consent being in the least consulted, making him a soldier for life ! P 
Colonel Denham, Superintendent of the Liberated African Department, 
wrote on 14 May 1828 to the Under -Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
R.W.Hay. 

With regard to the present practice of enlistment in the Royal African coip.s, 
I have much satisfaction in being able to assure you, that it is much bettor conducted 
than you appear to imagine. The Africa,n.s are now fed for several days after landing, 
and comfortably clothed ; and wlien they are a little reconciled to this now manner 
of treating them, soldiers or non-commissioned officers of their own country, are 
allowed to visit them for several days ; and after the nature of the duties they will 
have to perform, as soldiers, have been perfectly explained to thorn, an officer 
attends, when, in mj' presence, those who have already mentioned to their country- 
men their intontion to enlist, turn out for the regiriient. Since this plan has been 
adopted, the desertion from the regiment has been very trifling ; before, I have 

\ :Be.port loith oj Jividence, Minutes,, p. 34. .Sec, also, for example, fleport of Gommiltec 

OH IWsJ Const 0 / 1842, Part II, p. 363. 

^ liUis, History of tile First West India liefjimenl, 1^, 

“ Thorpe, Jieply to the Special Beport of the Directors of the African Dislitution (ISIS), p. 84. 
See also Tliorpo, Delter to Wilberjoree, p. 33 ; Marryatt, Thouyhis on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
pp. 12-13 ; Znohary Macaulay, Bxpomre of Misslalemerits in Mr. Marryatt ‘Thmirjhts onthe 
Abolition of the Slave Trade', p. 13; Marryatt, More Thoughts, occasioned by ‘An Exposure', p, 36. 
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known twelve or fifteen desert in one night, and the villages scoured by constables to 
take up these poor fellows, who received a fee for their apprehension.^ 

Yet Rankin, after his visit to Sierra Leone in 1834, wrote; 

The men are inspected by a sergeant and officer when conscripts are wanted. 
The most muscular are drafted at once into the King’s service ; and are marched in 
a string, nolentes volentes, under strong escort, to the ban'acks, to learn regimental 
discipline. 2 

But this procedure was probably stopped in the same year. On 28 May 
Under-Secretary of State R. W. Hay wrote to Lieutenant-Governor Temple ; 

I have received a Communication from the Secretary to the General Commanding 
in Chief, enclosing a copy of a Letter addressed to him by Captain Eraser, relative 
to an opinion W'hich it is stated that you had formed, as to the practicability of 
effecting the forcible enrolment of Liberated Africans into the Military Service. 
Lord Hill has expressed a decided opinion as to the propriety of abstaining fi’om such 
a course, and as Mr. Stanley fully concurs with him in that view of the question, it 
will be advisable to avoid in future attempting any thing like constraint in procuring 
recruits from the Liberated Africans." 

A Dispatcli from Governor Macdonald to Lord Stanley, dated 10 
October 1843, confirms that enlistment then, was voluntary. 

I permitted recruiting parties from the detachments of each of the three West 
India regiments stationed here to enter the liberated African yard for the purpose of 
obtaining recruits. They succeeded in getting 130, who cheerfully marched out, 
accompanied by music. When a .short distance from the yard, an Akkoo woman 
among the crowd assembled on the occa.sion, called out something in the Akkoo 
language, when more than one-half ran away and dispersed, and could not after- 
wards, on any account, be prevailed upon to enlist.'^ 

The strength of the enlisted forces was reduced by desertion, death, and 
discharge. 

How numerous desertions were, it is impossible to tell. But it is safe to 
assume that the deserters, with few exceptions, left the Colony. 

Mortality, though much lower than among European soldiers, was high. 
Major Tulloch, in discussing the deaths of black troops in 1819-36, said: 

It might have been expected that on the coast of his native continent, and with 
an income sufficiently ample to procure all the necessaries and even luxuries of life, 
the Negro soldier would be exempt from any greater degree of mortality than other 
troop.s when .serving in their native country. This expectation, however, i.s by no 
raean.s realized .... 

. . . the mortality during the last 18 years has averaged about 30 j>or thousand 
exclusive of sudden and accidental deaths not stated in the Medical Return,s,“ and 
which would probably have increased the ratio to 32 per thousand annually. 

' Papers relating to Sierra Leone 1830, p. 26. 

= Rankin, vol. ii (1836), p. 107. " C.O. 268, vol. xxx, pp. 469-70. 

^ Gorrespandence relative to MmiijrcUion of Labomers, &o., 1844, pp. 148-9, 

° The Medical Returns show altogether 228 deaths, and it seems that they were (juite inconi- 
pleto. The numhers of deaths in 1825 and 1826 are given as 1 and 2 for a mean strongtli of 266 and 
468 respeotivoly. Major Tulloch says: ‘There can bo no doubt that in 1826 and 1820 .several 
deaths took place among the Black Troops, besides those here recorded. One of the Medioa 1 
Reports refers to five deaths in the former of these years ; but as the diseases are not stated, and 
the names cannot be distinguished from those of the White Troops, we have preferred giving the 
numbers precisely as they are entered in the quarterly returns from which the above table is 
framed.’ For 1820-4 the Medical Returns show only 34 deaths, while the Returns prepared hy the 
Acting Major of the Brigade show 1G4; see Papers rektling to Sierra Leone 1830, pp. 0O--3. 
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The ratio will bo found exactly the same as among the black troops employed in 
Jamaica and Honduras; and though less than in the Bahamas and Windward and 
Leeward Command, in the proportion of 32 to 41, yet as a very large proportion of 
tlio force there was of advanced ages, while in the African corps scarcely any soldier 
exceeded 20, the former ratio may be held to correspond very nearly with the latter ; 
consequently, on his own native coast, even with all the advantages enjoyed by the 
British soldier, the Negro exhibits a liability to mortality for which it is extremely 
difficult to account. 

There is one circumstance, however, which, mdependent of climate, may ha^^o 
in some measure contributed to this. As already stated, recruits can seldom be 
obtained except among the recently liberated slaves, whose constitutions have no 
doubt, in many instances, been deteriorated by then- previous sufferings on ship- 
board, and though a due exercise of medical discrimination at inspection is in general 
sufficient to guard against the introduction of sickly or unfit persons into the 
service, yet even the most scrupulous care must be inadequate to detect those 
latent diseases of which the seeds may have been sown in the ill-ventilatod holds 
of slave-ships, and which may prevent the recruit from ever becoming a healthy 
soldier. To obviate this, it was at one time proposed, that none shoidd be enlisted 
till their constitutions had been tested by a residence of some months in the colony ; 
the proposition was, however, rejected, because where the necessaries of life could 
be obtained so easily the liberated slave would soon succeed in earning his liveliliood 
in some way more congenial to his habits and feelings, than submitting to the re- 
straints and discipline of a military lifo.^ 

Data concerning current discharges are apparently not available,® but 
the dishandments effected m 1817 and 1819 have been reported upon. 
The soldiers pensioned in these two years are generally treated as a 
separate addition to the population of the Colony, and soldiers pensioned 
in 1817-20 (and thereafter) are also dealt with as a separate grouji in. 
the census statistics of 1820, 1822, and 1826, but as these soldiers were 
largely Liberated Africans originally landed in Sierra Leone and as their 
descendants were apparently merged into the buUc of Liberated Africans, 
it seems more appropriate to deal with them at this place. 

When Senegal and Goree were restored to France the following Order, 
dated Horse Guards, 28 February 1817, was issued; 

The estahlislmient of the Royal African Corps is reduced to ton Comiauiics of 
100 rank and file, and to form the four black Companie.s into three, and to rcduco 
those who exceed that estahlislunent, when the force to be retained at Kiorra Loono 
will be one European and three Black Companies, and six to be sent on to the Cajjo 
of Good Hope.® 

Thereupon, 192 or 193 black soldiers were discharged from the Royal 
African Corps in April 1817 ; many of them were settled with their families 
at Waterloo and Hastings.* Shortly therea,fter it was decided to withdraw 

’ Statistical Rejimis on the Sickness, Mortality, ko., 1840, pp. 10-10. See also Reports made in 
ISM and 1845 by Butts, &c., p. 26. 

“ Seo in this connexion Report of Commissioners of Inquiry, 1827, Einst Part, p. 16 : ‘ 'rile Milita i\y 
records in the office of the brigade major, do not specify the number of African soldim s dis- 
charged and settled in Sierra Leone subsequently to 1819; and no records of the comniissariat 
department (by which the pensioners are paid and aoeounted for) being preserved in the (toloiiy, 
except those kept by the ofidoet actually in oharge; it has been found impracticable to account 
aoourately either for the number from time to time disbanded, or for the cause of the diminution 
which, has . since oeourred.’ : 

® Crooks, HMtoriGal Peodrds, p.. 101. ■ . ..^ 

^ See ibid. ; Papers relating to Sierra Leone 1830, p. 91 ; and Crooks, Short History, p. 72. 
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the remaining detachment of the Royal African Corps and to garrison 
the British settlements on the West Coast of Africa with troops stationed 
in the West Indies. 

On the 23rd and 24th May, 1819, the headquarters and five Companies of the 
2nd West India Regiment, composed of negroes, arrived from Jamaica to replace 
the African Corps in the Sierra Leone command.^ 

Upon the arrival of these troops, ‘ the Detachment of the Royal African 
Corps stationed at Sierra Leone was disbanded’. The Europeans were 
sent home to be discharged on their arrival in England. Of the black 
soldiers 65 were transferred to the 2nd West India Regiment, and 116 
were discharged.® 

Independently from the garrisoning of the African settlements there 
came other troops from the West Indies for the sole purpose of being 
disbanded and settled in Sierra Leone.® 

April 3rd [1819] — Three large transports anchored in the harbour, having on 
board the 4th West-India regiment, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Nixon, from Gibraltar. The regiment was ordered hero for the purpose of being 
disbanded — the men to receive rations until they iirovide for themselves, and after- 
ward.s allowed pensions j to the infirm 8d, and to the able 6d, per day. Thus this 
colony has received a valuable addition to its numbers of upwards of eight hundred 
tried brave men. His Majesty’.s government having thus liberally rewarded these 
warriors with a little industry, they will be able to support themselves with comfort. 
His Excellency settled nearly throe hundred of these were [men ?] under the charge 
of Captain Stopney, near the mouth of the Whale River, twenty miles from Free- 
town; the j)laoe henceforth to be called York, and the parish, Fredariok: fifty men 
were sent to Kent. Another settlement, about two miles before the Gambia island, 
was formed under the charge of Lieutenant Gonne, named Wellington, parish Arthur, 
and the remainder of the corps, with the band, under the superintendanoe of Lieir- 
tenant Pilkington, has been settled on King’s Ground, near the sawmill. The spot 
was selected for the purpose of enabling them to support themselves by their labour 
in Freetown. The men were chosen from among the best behaved of the corps ; 
and, it is to be hoped, that they will soon superintend the Kroomen, who, coming 
here for the sole purpose of raising money, and never forming any matrimonial 
connections, keeping their country fashions, can never prove truly useful.* 

It would seem, therefore, that about 1,100 men from the Royal African 
Corps and the 4th West India Regiment were discharged in Sierra Leone 
in 1817 and 1819. But the records in this matter are not clear. The census 
returns of 31 December 1818 do not sJiow any discharged soldiers® and 
the census returns of 8 July 1820, which list 1,216 ‘People discharged from 
the late 4th West-Ind. Regt. Royal Afr. Corps and 2nd W.I. Begt. ’ 

* Crooks, Bisioriml lieeords, p. 109. Tke force included 341 non-oommisaioned offtoers and 
men who were distributed as follows: Sierra Leone 194, Gambia lOG, Isles de Los 34, Banana 
Island 7 ; see Cairifeild, History of the 2vd Bail. West India Begiment, p. 37. (A few sergeants were 
Kiiropeaiis; see Statistical Reports oa Sickness, &o., 1840, p. 6.) 

- See Ketiirn of 24 June 1819, Crooks, Historical Records, p. 109, The soldiers discharged in 
1817 and 1819 from the Royal African Corps were no doubt, practically all, Liberated Alrioans. 

“ It seems safe to assume that most of them were captured slaves who had hceu brought Ifoin 
Sierra Leone to the West Indies. See also in this connexion Macqueen, Colonial Contmversy, 
pp, 100, 123-4. 

* The Royal Gazette and Sierra Leone Advertiser, 12 June 1819, p. 196. 

“ They were probably omitted like the soldiers on active service. 
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i, 183 women, 24 boys, and 34 girls), are accompanied by a Note 

saying: 

TJio Increase of Population in the Peninsula since last Census, 31st December, 
1818, is 2,060 Persons; which includes . . . 1,030 discharged Soldiers and Familioa 
of the 2nd and 4th West India Regiments and Royal African Coi'psd 

The meaning of the figure 1,030 is not clear. It cannot refer to the 
total number of people discharged from the three military units (including 
those discharged in 1817) since it is much smaller than the figure repre- 
senting the discharged people living on census date. If, on the other hand, 
it represents only those discharged after the census of 1818 it would be 
misleading since the apparent increase of 2,966 in the population includes 
not only the people discharged since 1818 but also those discliarged in 
1817 (and apparently omitted at the 1818 census). 

Other writers each tell a quite different story : 

It appears . . , from the Military Return . . . that 192 black soldiers were discharged 
upon the reduction of the African corps in 1817 ; and by the census of 1822,“ it will 
be seen that m the course of 1817 and 1818,® 1,030 black soldiers wore discharged 
from the 2d and 4th West India regiments, and added to tlie colonial population ; 
making a total of 1,222 men and their families.® 

... on the disbandment of the 4th West India Regiment and Royal African Corps, 
1,222 black soldiers and their familie.s were, in 1819, sent to form villages on ground 
allotted to them in various parts of the peninsula.® 

In April, 1819, the 4th West India Regiment arrived in Sierra Leone from the 
West Indies, and the regiment was disbanded on reduction and located in the Colony. 
These, together with some Black soldiers, discharged from the 2nd West India 
Regiment, added 1,030 to the colonial population.® 

In April, 1819, twelve hundred and twenty-two of those men were discharged 
time-expired, being from the 2nd and 4th battalions (the latter coming direct from 
service in the West Indies), and joined the colony.’ 

It is out of the question that as many as 1,222 men were discharged 
from the West India Regiments. The figure 1,222 evidently rejireseuts the 
sum of 192 men discharged from the Royal African Corps in April 1817 
and of 1,030 men, women, and children discharged at a later date. It 
certainly excludes the wives and cliildren of the soldiers discharged in 
April 1817 from the Royal African Corps. But whether it includes all tlie 
people discharged from the two West India Regiments between April 
1819 and July 1820 or only those pensioned at the disbandment of tlie 
4th West India Regiment in April 1819, and whether it includes the people 
discharged from the Royal African Corps after April 1817 it is imi)os.sil)le 
to tell, 

® /Iccoiuifs relating to Poptdation, &o., of Sierra Leone, 1825, p, 18. 

“ Should read 1820. , 

“ Should evidently read 1819 or 1819 and 1820, as no soldier arrived from the West Indies 
before April 1819. A similar mistaJte is to be found in Maogregor Laird’s Memoriuidum submitted 
to the Goinmittee on the West Coast of Africa (sea Report, 1842, Part I, p. 670), while Kenneth 
Macaulay reported erroneously: ‘In 1820 and 1821 tho WesL-India regiments arrived at Sierra 

Leone, and vvere disbanded there’ (yAe CoZo/tj/ o/ Slew ieone rratiitfn/cil, p, 13). 

^ Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry, 'p.yti. 

^ Major Tullooh, ySlaliah'cal Jleporfci on /Sjciaess, &c., 1840, p. 3. 

5 Crooks, l/istoy, p. 90. , ’ Butt-Thompson, p, 140. 
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The census of 1 Jamiary 1822 showed 1,103 discharged soldiers (includ- 
ing families)^ as compared with 1,216 on 8 July 1820, ^ and the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry reported in 1827 that ‘by the return which the Com- 
missariat furnished of the number paid on the quarter ending in March 
1826, tlie total (independent also of those at the Isles de Los) is 949’.® 

Major Tulloch, after having pointed out that ‘recruits can seldom be 
obtained except among the recently Hberated slaves, whose constitutions 
have no doubt, in many instances, been deteriorated by their previous 
sufferings on ship-board’,* said: 

Making all due allowance, however, for this probable source of unhealthiness 
among the troops, there is abundant evidence tliat the climate is by no means 
favourable even to the negro race. In the years 1818 and 1819, as previously stated, 
1,222 black soldiers wore discharged at Sierra Leone, not in oomsequence of age and 
infirmities, but owing to the rednetion of their corps. They are described as having 
been mostly in the prime of life, and of quiet, sober, industrious habits ; each received 
a pension of from 6d. to 8d. i^er day, which, with an allotment of land and the 
produce of their daily labom-, placed them in comparative affluence ; yet, under all 
these favourable oiroumstancos, at the census of April 1 82G they were reduced by 
death to 949, making a total mortality of 273 in eight years, or in the ratio of 31 per 
thousand annualljq which corresponds to the mortality among pensioners in this 
country about the age of 56, whereas these men could not have averaged above 40.® 

But I doubt whether any conclusions concerning mortality can be drawn 
from the available data. The figure 1,222, as shown above, is of dubious 
value, and one should rather compare the 949 pensioners listed in the 
first quarter of 1826 with the 976 discharged men enumerated at the census 
of 8 July 1820. This comparison might at first sight suggest an unbelievably 
low mortality, but it may well be that a number of soldiers were pensioned 
between 1820 and 1826 and were, therefore, included in the 1826 Return. 

The census taken on 30 June 1831 in the villages® did not reveal the 
total number of discharged soldiers.’ The census taken in the third quarter 
of 1831 in Freetown® showed 259 ‘Discharged Soldiers and Families’. 
A ‘General Statement of Population of Villages’® for 30 June 1832 showed 
587 ‘discharged soldiers’. Apparently the only later census which re- 
corded separately the number of military pensioners was that of 1848 
which showed 291 such people.*® It is obvious that it provides no basis of 
comparison Avitli the earlier Returns. 

Emigration. The term emigration as*used in this section covers both 
forced and voluntary emigration. 

' See Amuitts relating to Popiilaiicm, &c. of Sierra Leone, 1825, pp. 19-21. 

“ Both figurea excluded the small detachments on the Isles de Los. 

" Report, First Part, p. 10. The total number of people ‘settled in the Isle.? de Los ’ was 28 ; see 
ibid,, p. 20. The eensiis taken in April 1826 showed 328 fewer discharged soldiers than tlio 
Military Eetiirn {see ibid., p. 21), but the census was quite incomplete in many respects. Blue 
Book 1S26, p. 25, said: ‘There are about 1,000 pensioners discharged from the 2nd and 4th West 
India Eegiinents and Eoyal African Corps, residing in Freetown and in the Liberated African 
Villages ; the Islands de Loss, and the Gambia.’ * See p. 122 above. 

Statistical Reports on. Sickness, 1840, p. 16. “ See C.O. 2C7, vol. oxi. 

’’ No data are given for Wellington, where 177 were returned a year later. The total for the. 
other villages was 419. 

" See 0.0. 267, vol. oxi. " See C.O. 267, vol. cxxvii. 

See State of CoIo9iial Possessions 1S4S, -pj>. S04r-S. 
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( 1 ) A few Liberated Africans were transferred from Sierra Leone to the 
Gambia ohortly after the establishment of this settlement/ and from 1829 
on considerable numbers were sent there/ but ‘when Lieutenant-Governor 
Mackie assumed office in 1838, he utterly condemned this system of indis- 
criminate immigration and refused to receive any more liberated Africans 
from Sierra Leone’.® The total number ‘transferred to the Gambia and 
established in this settlement’ amounted to 2,9 14.^ Transfers to other 
settlements were quite unimportant.® 

(2) The other form of forced emigration occurred in connexion with 
the kidnapping or purchasing of Liberated Africans. Thorpe said in 1815 
that many were ‘kidnapped and inveigled from the Colony’.® Chief 
Justice Jeflfcott stated in a Speech to the Grand Jury at the Session held 
on 2 June 1830: 

I }iave every reasoa to believe, that whereas there have been imirorted into the 
Colony of Sierra Leone within the last ten years, upwards of 22,000 African..s, who 
have obtained their liberation, and have been located here at the expense of the 
British Government . . . there are not now to be found in the whole Colony above 
17,000 or 18,000 men! That this decrease does not arise from any disproportion in 
the munber of bii’ths to that of deaths, I need only refer you to the fact, that within 
the last year, and that one of the most fatal known in the Colony, the i^roportion 
of births to deaths was as seven to one. Judging from this ratio, and making every 
allowance for the necessary casualties, there ought to have been at the joresent 
moment, an increase of population to the amount of at least, one-half upon the whole, 
instead of such a diminution as I have stated. What then is the conclusion to which 
I come, and to which every honest, imprejudiced, and right-thinking man must 
oome, upon the subject ? Why, appalling a,a the fact may be, and incredible as it 
must appear to many, that the Slave-trade is either directly carried on, althougli 
of course not openly and ostensibly, or that it is aided and abetted in this Colony.’’ 

Lieutenant-Governor Findlaj'’ shared Jeffcott’s opinion concerning the 
re-enslavement of Liberated Africans and discussed it in numerous dis- 
patches. 

To Under Secretary of State R. W. Hay, 9 June. By the first oijportunity I shall 
bo able to give you an Account of the trials at the Sessions, and some very extra- 
ordinarj^ traiiHactions connected with Slave dealing in this colony wliioh I believe 
has been carried on to a very great extent. 

Circumstances have transpired which leads me to this supposition, and I appre- 
hend there will be sufficient proof found to lead to conviction, but until tlion J. 
cannot make any official report of it, I shall however give you the earliest information.® 
To the same, 20 June. A Man of the Name of Tho® Edward Cowan a liberated 
African has been convicted of a crime which I feai' has been too prevalent here for 
some time back, that of kidnapping and conveying from the Colony a Boy for the 
purpose of being sold into Slavery. This is not the first instance of the kind wliioh lia.s 

Wee Table, p. lU) above. 

= 8ee Papers relating to Sierra Leone ISSO, pp. 21, 3S-6, and Gray, Hishinj of the dambiUi 
pp.358-60. ^ 3 Ibid., p. 

‘ 8ee atatement by Lieutenant-Governor Huntley before Committee on We.st Coast of Africa, 
23 May 18U, Jlepoit, Part TI, p. 212. 

® Up to 9 July 1814, 08 had been apprenticed out of the Colony and 12 had been brought as 
aerviinls to Goree (see Ninth Report of African Inslifvtion 1815, p. 63). In 1820, 40 men and 

16 women were Bent to Ascension (see Table, p. 116 ahove). 

'i'hotpa, Postsoripl to Reply, p. 10, , 

I Charge (kUveredbtj JeffcoU,p. S. » 0.0. 267, vol. ciii. 
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taken place here, indeed I fear it has been carried on to a very great extent altho’ 
the persons have not yet been detected, I have been informed that Five Boys have 
been carried off from some of the Mountain Villages in a Night, and never heard 
of by any Person in the Colony afterwards. The Man Cowan who is now under 
Sentence of imprisonment and hard labotu’ for Five Years was employed by the 
Missionaries as an under teacher in the School at Bathurst, and the Boy he conveyed 
to the Bullum Shore for the purpose of Selling was one of his own pupils but I 
apprehend there are persons in this Colony possessed of more Capital and who 
move in a more respectable Society than Cowan did, deeply connected with Slave 
dealing. ... 

P.S. I enclose to you a Copy of His Honor Chief Justice JeScotts Speech to the 
Grand Jury at the Sessions held on the 2<i Jtme which I trust will ultimately have 
a Good effect on the Inhabitants of this Colony.^ 

To Secretary of State Sir George Murray, 24 June. I am fully convinced from 
the kidnapping system which has been carried on hero, were the British Government 
to give up the Colony to the management of the Merchants [on the same plan as 
Gape Coast] there would not be many liberated Africans left in it in a few years.^ 

To R. W. Hay, 17 July. I regret in having now to acquaint you for the information 
of the Right Honorable Sir George Murray that since the last Sessions no less than 
Seven men have been committed to take their trial at the ensuing Sessions for similar 
Offences. 

I am astonished that this kidnapping system had not been detected long before 
this time, it has existed in the Colony for years past, and I do believe instead of 
Sierra Leone being a free Colony, Slavery has been carried on in it to a very great 
extent.® 

To the same, 11 Aug. I have already informed you of the kidnapping system 
carried on here, yesterday I went to visit the Kissy Hospital with the Colonial 
Surgeon, I was informed by the managei’, that on the previous night a man came to 
the constable in charge of the sick in the house at the Water side, and requested him 
to sell one of the boys, for which he offered nine dollars, giving it, at the same time 
to the constable, but finding the constable was about to procure some assistance to 
secure him, he made his escape and left his money, he was porsued to the water side, 
but he got into his canoe, and then thi'eatened to shoot the constable ; I have no 
doubt but many of the Africans who have been misshig were carried off in this way P 

Sir George Murray, however, was not convinced. On 26 October he 
wrote to Findlay : 

I have read with the greatest concern, and with no less surprize, the statements 
made in Mr. Jeffcott’s Charge to the Grand Jury, respecting the prevalence of the 
Slave Trade in the Colony under your Government. ... It is almost superfluous to 
remark, that an officer holding the high and responsible situation of Chief Justice, 
could not, without extreme inconvenience and impropriety, give the sanction of his 
name and station to public charges, affecting the character of the whole society and 
the reputation of every preceding Governor or Judge, upon light or doubtful grounds. 

I am the rather induced to make these remarks at present, because I must confess 
that Mr. J effcott’s statements emry with them the appearance of much exaggeration 
and improbability.® 

1 Ibid. He enclosed a printed copy of Jeffoott’s Charge which hi the meantime had been pub- 
lished as a pamphlet ‘at the request of the lieutenant-Governor & Council’. 

“ C.O. 267, vol. eiii. See also his Dispatch of the same date to E. W. Hay (ibid.). ’* Ibid. 

* Ibid. See, furthermore, his Dispatches of 5 Oct., 29 Nov., and 3, 6, 20, and 26 Dec. (0.0. 267, 
vols. civ-uv). In his Dispatch of 20 Deo. he said : ‘ On the I2th Inst. His Majesty’s Ship “ Favorite” , 
Captain Harrison, boarded a short distance from the mouth of the harbour, the French Brig “ La 
Jeune Emeline” from the Sherbro, bound for Guadaloupo with 286 Slaves on board; a great 
number of them, .speaking good English, who I have not the slightest doubt have been kidnapped 
from this Colony.’ Oharge delivered by Jejfcott, -p. d. 
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He then showed why he considered Jeffcott’s figures and conclusions to 
he incorrect.^ 

I have thought it right thus to i-ecord the grounds of my present distrust of the 
views of the Judge, in justice to the memory of the several Officers who have 
formerly administered the affairs of the Colony, and who are directly implicated in 
the censure which the published Charge to the Jury conveys. I am, however, most 
anxious that every practicable method should be taken for ascertaining the truth. 
With that view, you will immediately constitute a Commission or Board of Incpiiry, 
at which you will yourself preside, assisted by the Chief Justice, the Advocate- 
General and such of His Majesty’s Commissary Judge, s, or Judges of Arbitration 
under the Treaties with Foreign Powers, as may be able to render you their assistance . 

You will add to the Commission any other persons whose co-operation you may 
deem useful, and who may themselves be entirely exempt from every suspicion of 
participation or connivance in the alleged infractions of the law.^ 

Btit the Committee of Enquiry, in its report dated 17 March 1831, though 
rejecting some of Jeficott’s figures, fully supported his main conclusion. 

The Committee have to submit, that they have called before them such persons 
of all classes, as they were of oiainion could afford them most correct information ; 
and from the evidence adduced, the Committee cannot but conclude that the 
nefarious system of kidnapping has prevailed in this Colony, to a much greater 
extent than was even alluded to in the Charge of the Chief Justice to the Grand 
Jury in June 1830, as will fully appear in the evidence adduced.^ 

Some quotations may serve as an illustration 

Benjamin Campbell . . . saith. He is aware that the system of kidnapping has 
prevailed in this Colony for the last 6 (five) years, and latterly to a very great extent. 
. . . On his late visit to the Rio Pongas, he made many inquiries to ascertam to wliat 
extent this kidnapping system prevailed, and the result has led him to believe that if 
ho stated the annual export from that river, during the last three years to have been 
250 (two hundred and fifty) liberated Africans, the average would not he exaggerated. 

Deponent is of opinion that a great immber of liberated Africans are sent to the 
Gallinas for the purpose of being soldi and supposed the average to bo about tlie 
same as he has already stated for the Rio Pongas. ... 

Deponent believes the practice of kidnappmg liberated Africans to have very 
much increased in the Colony during the last twelve months, owing to the impunity 
with which it has been carried on for many yeai-s. The practice is princiiDally carried 
on by the Mandingoos, and by the liberated Africans themselves.® 

William Henry Savage (a legal practitioner in the Colony) . . . saith. That ho has 
been in this Colony for upwarcLs of twenty-one years. Duruig the government of 
the late Sir Charles McCarthy, tins Deponent was sent to the Shorbro with a civil 
and military force, and brought hapk with him 115 (one hundred and fifteen) 
liberated Africans, who had been sold into slavery.® , . . 

Tor details of this and other criticisms of Jeffcott’s figures see pp. Ill and 145 of this volume. 

• Oharife delivered bi/ Jeffcott,-pp. 1-8. 

® ‘The Committee have further to submit, that while the actual system of kidnapping has 
principally prevailed among tho Mandingo tribes and liberated Afrioaus themselves (who seem, in 
many instances, to have but little gratitude for the favours conferred upon them by the British 
Government), they cannot refrain from remarking, that great facility ium at tlie same time been 
afforded to the increase of the Slave-trade by the British merohants of the Colony, who have 
XWrehased vessels condemned in the Mixed Commission Court, as agents for foreigners ; whiiih 
vessels have afterwards been brought into the Colony and again condemned, for a repeated infrao- 
tiou of the Slave-trade Abolition Act’ (ibid., p. 10). 

1 The witnesses were examined between 7 January and 15 March 1831. 

’^ Charge delivered by Jeffcott.'p. 11. 

“ These Liberated Africans had apparently been persuaded to go to Slierbro and were re- 
onslavod there. ■ ' 
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Deponent is aware that a great number of liberated Africans have been kidnapped 
and carried away by Mandingoesj many instances came to his knowledge during 
the six years he held the situation of Clerk of Police. Deponent has no doubt that 
four or five hundred liberated Africans might be recovered by means of a secret 
mission to the Mandingo country, conducted by a person j)ossessing local infoi'mation, 
and a knowledge of the native languages. There is not a slave town in Mandingo 
country, in which Deponent does not believe there are some liberated Africans, . . . 
There are a number of idle boys, who rrm away from their villages, or who having 
been confined in gaol, do not wish to remain in their villages, who are picked up 
by the Mandingoes and their agents, and are carried away into the country. 

Sir Chai'le.s Maoarthy took gi’eat interest in recovering the liberated Africans who 
were kidnapped. The succeeding Governors were so short a period in office, and their 
local knowledge was so small, that they were not enabled to exert themselves so 
much as Su- Charles Maoarthy. 

Deponent is of opinion, that the imperfect education given to the African by the 
Missionaries, instead of being of use, makes them idle and proud ; and that those who 
have received .such education, sooner than work, would not scruple to commit any 
improper act, to gain means of ministering to their pride. 

In Sir Neil Campboirs government Deponent was sent on a mi.ssion to recover 
(49) forty -nine men, who had been seized in the Sherbro by General Turner, but who 
had never been adjudicated. These people, in the absence of General Turner, wore 
caiTied from the Colony. Deponent was furnished with a commission to follow them, 
and bring them back ; they were recovered, and afterwards adjudicated. 

Deponent has no doubt that a secret mission [to the Sherbro] would be the means 
of recovering (4 or 500) four or five hmidred liberated Africans who have been 
kidnapped, at a very small expense.^ 

Jolm MacCormaok (a merchant and Member of Council) . . . believes the system 
of kidnapping has greatly increased in the Colony of late years.® 

John Dean Lake (attached to the Courts of Mixed Commissions). Thinks, from 
what he has heard in these Courts [of Justice], that the Slave trade is increasing. 

Deponent has reason to believe, from the evidence adduced upon the several trials, 
that a great number of liberated Africans are kidnapped from the Colony, and that 
a great number are carried down to the Sherbro.® 

Logan Hook (Collector of Customs) . . . saith. That he has been in the Colony for 
thirteen years, during the whole of which period he believes the system of kidnapping 
has prevailed. . . . Deponent believes the Mandingoes from the apposite shore 
are generally the purchasers, but thinks persons residing in the Colony are the 
kidnappers."* 

Frederick Campbell . . . saith. That he has been 15 (fifteen) years on this coast 
in the Colonial service .... Thinlrs a great many liberated Africans are kidnapped 
from the Colony, and taken to the Gallinas.® 

William Cole (Commissioner of Appraisement and Sale to the Mixed Commission 
Court since October 1824). Deponent believes the system of kidnapping has irre- 
vailed in the Colony for the last six or seven years. Thinks this system has been 
carried on by the liberated Africans themselves, who as masons and mechanics were 
formerly employed upon the public works, by which means they were enabled to 
procure luxuries for themselves and families. Not being now able, from the stoppage 
of these works, to procure these luxuries by legitimate trade, they have been induced 
to turn to slave trading. The Government, in Deponent’s opmion, have done every 
thing in their power to put a stop to this trade ; but it is carried on so systematically 
as to defy any police. The liberated Africans are the thieves ; the Mandingoes the 
receivers.® 

*• Charge delivered by JeffcoU, -p-p. 11-13,- ®Ibid., p. 13. 

® Ibid., p. 14: * Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

“ Ibid., pp. 19-20. See also his report to Assistant Superintendent Thomas Colo, 15 July 
1830 (C.O. 267, vol. oiii). <> Charge delivered by Jeffcott, p. 21. 
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Walter William Lewis (Registrar to the Courts of Mixed Coimnisaion). Deponent 
only recollects two or three instances of Iddnapping, of which the Government was 
informed previous to his departure from this Colony in 1828. When he retiu-nod in 
1829, the eii'curnstancea became more common ; but owing to the very severe sickness 
■which prevailed during that year, such active measures as wore necessary to 
in,vo.stigate the several reports which reached the Govern niont, could not be taken. 
The difierent departments, and especially the Secretary’s office, wore very dellcient. 
After the sickly season, the reports relative to this system of kidnapping, became 
more frequent. Deponent was removed from the Colonial service at the latter end 
of 1829 ; but is aware, from private infoimation, that there is no diminution in the 
extent of that system. In 1830, the cases became very notorious. The rneasuros 
taken by the pre.sont Government are well known. The.se measures were the first 
serious notice taken of the very alarming and very rapidly growing evil.^ 

Maquis Smith . . . saitli, That ho is Clerk of the Crown in this Colony. That two 
persons only have been convicted of slave-trading prior to the arriva.l of Chief 
Justice .Teffcott. These persons were convicted at the Quarter Sessions, held in 
Sopternhor 1829. Since the amval of the Chief Justice, on the 2()th April 1830, 
(14) fom'teen have boon convicted. Of these (10) ten were sentenced to liard labour 
in the House of Correction for five years, and (4) four were sentenced to death, of 
whom the punishment has been commuted to hard labour for (10) ten yo.ars, and 
the other three respited during pleasure. 

Cases in which (26) twenty-six persons have been concerned, have been before 
the Police Office. Eleven of these persons were sent to trial. Forty -five (46) persons 
have been brought up for the offence since the month of April 1830, of whom eight (8) 
have not yet been tried.® 

Michael Proctor . . . saith. That he is a resident merchant of the Isles de Loss, 
where he has lived nearly twelve years. Deponent has hoard that the system of 
kidnapping liberated Africans, and carrying them to the Rio Pongas, has prevailed. 
Deponent has not heard of its being carried on to any great extent, until within the 
last twelve months.® 

Viscount Goderich, the successor of Sir George Murray, did not concur 
■with the Committee. 

That tho Slave-trade has been extensively carried on at Sierra Leone, is a fact 
which the evidence has unhappily jAaced beyond the reach of controversy ; but tho 
just indignation which every man must feel at tho disclosure of such a fact, inu.st 
not he peimittod to supersede that calm and dispassionate inquiry, which is neoe.s- 
sary in order to take a correct view of tho evil, and to form a clear decision as to tho 
practical measures neces-sary for its prevention in futuro.'* 

He discussed in detail the various sets of figure.s and came to tlie 
conclusion: 

Mr. Jeffoott’s Charge to the Grand Jury, thoroforo, when thus brought to tho test 
of sober inquiry and calculation, must, I fear, bo considered as liighly exaggerated ; 
and I cannot but fear, that, owing to his short acquaintance witli the Colony, ho 
has been induced to give his official sanction to the publication of statements wiiieh 
are not to be depended upon as coiTect. 

But while I regret, as altogether exaggerated, the conclusions drawn by Mr, 
Joffoott in his Charge to tho Grand Jury, I have learned, with tho deepest coiieem, 
that the existence of a Slave-trade, supplied by the liberated Africans, and carried 
on systematically, cannot admit of any reasonable doubt. It is impo.s,siblQ to 
ascertain its actual amount 'with any approach to accuracy. The statement, s of tho 
best-informed w'itnesses are merely conjectural ; and I shall not attempt the hopeless 

^ Charge delivered by ® Ibid., p. 30. 

‘> Ibid„ p. 31. , ‘Ibid.,p. 3:k 
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and, indeed, the unnecessary tasli of determining a fact which they have left in 
much obscurity . . . d 

To judge from the available evidence, kidnapping of Liberated Africans 
within the Colony, as distinct from kidnapping of ex-slaves who had left 
the Colony, was not very frequent either before the 1820s or after the 
early lS30s.^ But purchase of ex-slaves was apparently still quite cus- 
tomary in the early 1840s. 

The purchase of Liberated Africans was closely connected with the 
system of apprenticeship. The Order-in-Council of 16 March 1808 pro- 
vided, as shown above, that the Collector of the Customs should use his 
best endeavours to bind all such negroes as shall not be received into His 
Majesty’s services as apprentices to prudent and humane masters and 
mistresses. It stipulated also that an indenture be made for each appren- 
ticeship and that ‘in aU such indentures the master or mistress shall 
covenant ... to produce the apprentice, when requested by him, for his 
inspection — ^under a penalty equal to double the sum at which the ap- 
prentice would be valued if to be sold for a slave’.® But complaints of 
the lack of control exercised over these apprentices became ever more 
frequent in the course of time. Abuses were apparently rare in the fii’st 
two decades.*^ The Commissioners of Inquiry, in 1827, could still report: 

The younger apprentices, both male and female, are chiefly employed as domestics, 
many of them without indentures ; and although no instances have come within 
our knowledge of their having suffered from the neglect of this precaution, it will 
not be denied that the omission leaves an opening to abuse, which cannot be too 
cautiously guarded against.® 

Chief Justice Jeffoott, in his Charge on the Subject of the Slave Trade, 
did not mention specifically the sale of apprentices, and the same is true 
of all witnesses heard by the Committee of Enquiry which investigated 
his charge, except one. 

John Weeks (27 January 1831) . . . sayth, That ho was formerly in charge of the 
school at Regent. ... ho has no doubt, that were an investigation into the number 
of liberated African apprentices in the villages to be instituted, it would be found 
that a great number of them had disappeared, and these. Deponent has no doubt, 
have principally been sold as slaves.® 

1 Ibid,, p. 36. 

® Surgeon Peter Leonard of the Royal Navy wrote in 1833: ‘By his Majesty’s brig Plumper, 
lately arrived from the river Pongos, I have learned that there are upwards of a hundred Africans, 
recently liberated and located at Sierra Leone, who have been kidnapped from the colony, now 
detained in the vicinity of that river, in. readiness to he reshipped and again, subjoeted to all 
the horrors of a slave hold’ {Records of a Voyage to tM Wesiem Coast of Africa I830~SS, pp. 79-80). 
But Captain James Edward Alexander who visited the Ereetown jail in Ootoher 1834 reported: 
‘ . . . thirty persons were convicted of attempting to kidnap liberated Africans. But Binoo the 
execution of a negro for this offence some time since, there has been no repetition of it’ {Narrative 
of a Voyage of Observations, p. 104). ® Abstract of Ads for abolishing the Slave Trade, pp. 39-40. 

'* Thorpe, it is true, said in 1816 that Kenneth Macaulay entrusted Liberated Africans ‘to per- 
sons who sold or placed them in slavery; that he has neglected to make suspected person.s, to whom 
they were intrusted, account for them’ {Postscript to Reply, pp. 10-11). ‘Woodbine, the 
master of a vessel, to whom some were intrusted, having sold them in the adjacent Rivers, re- 
turned to the Colony and was not punished I’ {ibid., p. 10). 

“ Report, First Part, p. 64. See also ibid,. Appendix B, No. 16, 

^ Charge ddivered by Jeffcottfpp, 
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Htirgeon Peter Leonard, on the basis of his experiences in 1830-2, wrote : 
Ey ail application, any person in the colony of respectable appearance may liavi? 
sovei'al liberated African children apprenticed to him for a certain number of j^ears 
on paying a trifling sum, — ^the price of indenture, which amounts to ten shillings, 
and stipiriating to feed and clothe them during the period of their apprenticeship. 
Those children have frequently disappeared, and no satisfactory accoimt given of 
them. It is found that they have generally been purchased from their masters by 
the Mandingoes for about £5, and by them again sold to regular slave agents, who 
are engaged to collect cargoes for vessels lying in the rivers adjacent to the Peninsula.^ 
Commissioner of Inquiry, R. R. Madden, reported in 1841: 

The system of apprenticeship should ... be done away with, and the ohiklron 
taken from those with whom they have been, in a great many instances, most 
improperly placed. . . . The very payment of the 20s. fee made by tlie master on 
receiving a liberated African as an apprentice is looked upon as a payment mode of 
the purehase of the freedom of the child ; and those who raised that fee from 10.s. to 
20s. in order to onlianco the value of their services, and as they thought to secure 
a better or a richer class of masters for the apprentice, committed a very great 
mistake, for the more the negro masters pay for the children, the more title tliey 
consider tlioy have to their labour, and even to their liberty ; and the instances arc 
by no means rare where the children have been sold to the Mandingoos, and have 
boon carried mto slavery and again captured by our cruisers. Lieutenant Hill, of 
the Saracen, is cognizant of one case of capture where an emancipated negro had 
been three times captured and emancipated.® 

(3) The Order-in-Council of 16 March 1808 contained no instructions 
as to what the Collector of the Customs should do if captured slaves 
expressed the wish to return to their native country. But Governor 
Columbine, in a report written in 1811, said: 

. . . whenever any of them have desired to return to their own country, and such 
return has been deemed practicable, they have been allowed to do so ; being first 
'■ Leonard, pp. 81-2. Bankin, who visited Sierra Leone in 1834, expressed the same opinion in 
much stronger terms. ‘That portion of each captured cargo which consists of children under four- 
teen years of age, and which is distributed amongst the negro population of the colony generally, 
is liable to a second exportation. As long as any negro whatever may buy a boy from the King’s 
Yard on payment of ten shillings, and hold possesaion of him without at any time being called upon 
to ncoount for the child, or even to produce him, so long will many bo induced to transfer their 
young wards for five pounds each to the Mandingo merchant. The rvhites call the child so pur- 
oliased from the King’s Yard an apprentice ; the blacks uniformly term it a slave. I oanuot con- 
ceive a system better adapted to favour the slave-trade than that of apprenticeship at vSierra 
leone: it is so regarded by the blacks on the spot; and was, without doubt, one of tlie grounds on 
which the plain-spoken BouJah rogue Ali founded his assertion that, of all spots in Africa, Freetown 
was most favourable to the slave-dealer’ (The White Man's Grave, vol. ii, pp. 91-2. 8eo also iliirl., 
p. 108). See furthermore in this connexion Butt-Thompson, p. 162 ; ‘ These were called ‘ ‘ protected ’ ’ 
oliildron. But there was no register kept of such, no personal supervision by the King’s Yard 
ofiiciais, no periodic visitation of the homes where they lived. There were no penalties and no 
punishments for those “ protectors” who failed to produce their charges when the protected period 
was said to end. “Bun away” was accepted os anffioient explanation — and another victim handed 
over.’ See finally the statoment by ex-6ovemor Campbell before the Anti-Slavery Oonvontinn, 
22 June 1840: 'There was a fee of 10s. on binding the apprentice, and it went into the pocket of 
the Governor; and the oonsequenco was, without wishing to reflect on those who preceded me, 
a great juduooment to grant apprenticeship indentures’ (Proceedings, p. 502). 

" IteportofOoirmiUeeoii West Coast of Africa,PaitIl, p. 261. See also ibid., Ibirt 1, pp. Ifll, 200, 
271^2, 553, Part II, pp. 324, 327. See furthermore the following statement by Butts : ‘ In thoraonth of 
December 1 844 , it came to my loiowledge that on hoard of the prizes lately made, having slave.s on 
board, were fourmen who had been previously oapturedond here liberated . . . the governor ordered 
the depositions of these men to be taken, and warrants were issued for the apprehension of some 

parties, residents ofSierra Leone, for slaving’ <I?epOTfc«t«de in bi/BvMs, (See., p. 33). 
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provided with a Pajper under tlie hand and seal of the Governor, certifying that they 
are to be considered as his people and under his protection, which is looked upon 
according to the customs and law of Africa, to be a sufficient security against further 
molestation^ 

A statement prepared by the Superintendent of Captured Negroes, 
Kenneth Macaulay®, shows that 419 out of 5,925 slaves received up to 
9 July 1814 had ‘left the colouy, being chiefly natives of the surrounding 
Timmanee, Mandingo, Buflom, and Soosoo countries’. The Directors of 
the African Institution, referring to this statement, say that ‘419 appear 
to have returned to their native home in the neighbouring country but 
Thorpe challenged this conclusion : 

Then the Committee assert ‘That 419 appear to have rettumed to their Native 
home’, because the superiiitendant’s Report states that 419 lejt the Colony, surely 
that is not a xiroper construction to make on such a Report, for if 419 were criminally 
suffered to depart from the Colony of their own accord, so far from being restoi’ed 
to their native home, thoy would have been thrown into slavery before they had 
advanced thirty miles . . . 

But c(uite apart from the fact that the Administration was not in a 
position to know how many of those who left the Colony actually returned 
to their homes, the meaning of the statement that 419 Liberated Africans 
left the Colony is not clear. Permission to leave the Colony was apparently 
given in only a few cases. The Return of Ships Condemned covering the 
years 1808, 1809, 1811, and 1812® shows that 10 persons ‘returned to their 
own country by permission of the Governor’ in 1811, while 2 ‘deserted’ 
in 1809, 68 in 1811, and 14 in 1812, but these figures evidently do not 
include all those who left the Colony. According to the Return showing 
the disposal of the Liberated Africans received in 1808-33,® only 80 persons 
‘returned to their country, at their own request, by leave of the Governor ’ 
in 1809-15, 3 in 1828, and 30 in 1830.’ It is possible, on the other hand, 
that the total number of captured slaves who had left the Colony exceeded 
419 since the Administration’s accounts of what became of the Liberated 
Africans were quite defective.® Nor did these accounts improve in the 
following decade, as is proven by the statements made by the Chief 
Superintendent of the Liberated African Department, Mr. Cole, before the 
Commissioners of Inquiry on 28 February 1826 ; 

Q — ^Is it your opinion that any considerable number of the Liberated. Africans 
who had been Located in the Villages, have from time to time abandoned the Settle- 
ment and removed towards the Interior ? 

^ Report of Commissioners on Coast of Africa, ISll, p. 3. 

" See Table, p. 114 above. ® Thorpe, A Letter to Wilberfot'ce, p. xxiv. 

^ Ibid., pp. xii-xiii. See also Reply to Special Report of African Institution, ISlfi, p. 41, and 
Postscript to Reply, p. 12. ® See Table, p. 114 above. “ See Table, p. 116 above. 

’ Thorpe stated that he had only ‘heard of a solitary instance of an attempt to send some 
Jolliffes home’ (Reply to Special Report of African ItistittUion-, p. 41). He says, on the other hand, 
that owing to cruel treatment ‘in Governor Columbine’s administration, many captured Negroes 
fled from the Colony’ (Postenpt to fleply, p. 10). 

“ Thorpe said that if the Superintendent of the captured Negroes ‘was forced to account for 
those delivered to his charge, (as he is bound to do,) hundreds would be proved missing’ (ibid., 
p. 11). But those missing certainly inoluded also Africans who had not left the oormtry volun- 
tarily but had been kidnapped and sold to slave traders. 
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A— I consider that a great portion of those settled in the Mountain Villages have 
abandoned them, I believe a number of them have wandered into the Interior. 

Q — ^Sav© you any means of stating their number ? 

A — I have not. 

Q— Do the Village Superintendents report to you when any of the Liberated 
Africans remove from the Settlements without their knowledge and authority ? 

A—They do of those supported by Government or employed on Public Works. 
It frequently occurs that those who receive no support from Government leave the 
Villages, and live on their Farms, which frequently lay at a considerable distance 
from any settlement, and therefore the Superintendent has not the power of knowing 
what ultimately becomes of them.^ 

The Commissioners themselves reported that the scanty Village Returns 
at their disposal indicated a coirsiderable emigration. 

None of these Returns embraces a period of more than six yeeirs, and yet it will 
be seen that, during these years, 334 persons, chiefly liberated Africans, had witli- 
drawn themselves from these six villages, in a manner of which no account could 
be given ; of the.S6 147 had left one village, at which the same superintendent had 
been constantly resident, almost from its first establishment. If this could occur 
in a village so circumstanced, it will be iitferred that a larger proportion may, in 
a similar manner have left those which were frequently or long without anj^ 
superintendent.^ 

Chief Justice JefFcott, in discussing the apparently enormous decrease 
in the number of Liberated Africans, did not mention voluntary emigration, 
and the Committee of Enquiry which investigated his ‘ charge ’ was in- 
structed to ascertain the facts concerning such emigration. But it had to 
report that ‘the evidence relative thereto is very contradictory ’. 

Mr. Thomas Cole, however, from his official situation, and the nature of his dirties 
in the Liberated African Department, is more likely to be correct in his evidence on 
this point, than any other person in the Colony can be ... 

Actually the evidence of the Assistant Superintendent of Liberated 
Africans, Thomas Cole, was not very illuminating. He testified on 9 
February 1831; 

That ho cannot state whether the liberated Africans, from the neighbouring 
CQiuitries, are generally in the habit of returning to their native country or no. The 
Soosoo men are sometimes in the habit of retimiing, but Deponent doe.s not think 
any great number could retiu-n without his knowledge, it being the duty of the 
managers to report the civeumstanoo to him. ... In cases where liberated Africans 
have applied for leave to return to their own country, or where the chiefs Imve 
applied for such leave for them, they have been allowed to return. Africans of the 
Cussoo Nation have rarely been brought into the Colony until within the last tljivo 
or foiw years, and even then not in very great numbora. Within the last four years 
probably (800) eight hundred of this nation have been imported from the windward, 
and of these po.ssibly ( 250) two hundred and fifty may have returned to tlieir country 

Other witnesses said : 

J. MacOormaek, Those liberated Afi’ieans who have been taken in the war.s between 
the Tinunanees, Sherbros, Bulloms, Soosoos, Cnssoos, Loccos, Annullas and Koran- 
kas, ('i.s.) in the neighbourhood of the Colony, and who have not been sold for .s]avo.s 
; ^ Jleyort, Appendix B, No. 9. ' 

“ Seport, Pirst Part, p. 21. See also Dispatch from Mojor-Goncral Tiirnor to Eitrl Bathurst, 
25 «lau. 1826, Papers rclafMip to Biwo ieojie JS30, p. 0. 

“ O/wrpe ielmred by Jeffcott, pp. 9-10. ‘ Ibid,, p. 24. 
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for any crime, on their emancipation, universally voluntarily return to tlioir native 
country. Of these there are great numbers. Several have returned with the sanction 
of the Government. 

Many of the apprentices run away from their masters and mistresses, in conse- 
quence of harsh treatment, and many rather walk tlian go back to them ; and for 
fear, would allow themselves to he carried to any place voluntarily, even to be made 
slaves of again 

W. Cole. Deponent believes that almost all the Oussoos retmm to their ovm 
country, their habits not at all fitting them for this Colony. This people are all 
agriculturists, and there is not sufficient land in this Colony for them to cultivate. 
Deponent has known several who have returned. This remark applies equally to 
women and children as to males. Cannot say what number of this nation may come 
into this Colony annually. 

In almost every native town near this Colony, liberated Africans will be found, 
apparently trading.^ 

W. W. Lewis. Deponent is aware, from private information, that it is the practice 
of slaves taken from the neighbourhood of the Colony, to return to their native 
country. ThinliS many of the male adults return. Deponent means the inhabitants 
of the Sherhro, Pongas, and Nunez countries. 

Deponent does not thinlc that the women and children return. The women form 
connexions hero, which does away with their anxious desire of returning. 

Deponent recollects in 1824, a wholo family who returned to their native country 
in the Bight of Bcreh-a. It is Deponent’s impression, that it is a fair calculation to 
allow that J- (one-third) of the male adults taken in the neighboiu-hood of this Colony, 
do return to their native country. 

Deponent thinks that the children, by the many comforts they procure in this 
Colony, are weaned from the love of their country so predominant among the Africans.® 
Viscount Goderich, in a Dispatch to Lieutenant-Governor Findlay, 
dated 18 January 1832, suggested that ‘voluntary returns of the Africans 
to their native country, whether from the natural love of home or to 
escape from ill-usage were numerous, but Hemy William Macaulay, 
five years later, when questioned by the Committee on Aborigines, held a 
different view : 

To what do yorr a.scribe the preference of these Africans for remaining in. the 
colony rather than returning to the country from which they have been carried oS ; 

1 Ibid., pp. 13-14. 

“ Ibid., p. 21. Ton years later Colonel Doherty complained that so many Liberated Africans 
were ‘allured by the fertile lands that border on tho peninsula along its eastern frontier. The 
proximity of the Cossoo country on that side affords a special reason for such emigration. That 
flat and productive region is distant from Sierra Leone not more than three days’ journey, by a 
path which is open to it from Waterloo ; and, as the Targe importations of captured people who are 
detained near the Sherbro and Gallinas consist of Cossoos chiefly, those among them who have 
not been slaves in their o\to country, generally avail themselves of this facility of returning to it, 
and disappear very shortly from the colony. Within six months I have known 200 Cossoos to 
leave the settlement from one location ; nor do any means exist of cheeking emigration from this 
cause, so long as those people are located in Sierra Leone itself’ (Report to Under-Secretary Hope, 
dated 27 Oct. 1841, Seportfrom Commditee an West Coast of Africa, Part II, 1842, p, 363). 

® Charge by Jeffcott, p, 26. The reason why many adult males did not ‘form ooimoxions hero’ 
was, of course, the great preponderance of men among tlie Liberated Africans and, therefore, 
among the total population of the Colony. The influence of ‘the disproportion existing between 
tho sexes’ upon the emigration of male Liberated AiBrioana was apparently discussed for tho first 
time by Colonel Doherty (see Report from Cernmitt^ on West Coast of Africa, Part II, 1842, p, 363). 
Se ,0 also Crooks, History, p. 176 ; ‘ liarge numbers left the Colony and became merged in the neigh* 
bouring tribes, from whom they obtained wives and employment, without the trouble of cultivat- 
ing ground, building houses, and starting establishments of their own.’ 

^ Charge bij Jeffcott, p. 35. 
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is it, do you imagine, from their preference to habits of civilization !— I thmk they 
nre fully conscious of the improvement of their situation. 

From the kindness with which they have been treated ? — Yes, from the kindness 
with which they have been treated, and the superior comforts which they enjoy, 
and T may also say, from their sense of personal security.^ Another point, I think 
it lair to mention,'iR, that I believe it to be almost universally the law throughout 
Africa, tha t a person who has been once a .slave is always a slave, so that, even if 
they could return to their country, they would stand a great chance of being made 
slaves again ; for a groat many of these Africans are sent into slavery on account of 
protended crimes, for the benefit of the head man of the village, or the king of the 
country ; and their return of course would only subject them to the same treatment 
again. It might not be so with regard to captives in war, but I have no doubt a great 
majority of the oases arise from pretended crimes charged upon these people. 

So that when once a man is taken from his native country, and sold as a slave, 
there is no inducement for liim to return to it ? — ^Noiie whatever.^ 

During the firist thii'ty years most of the Liberated Africans who left 
the Colony voluntarily did so for the purpose of returning to their homes 
in neighbouring countries. Migration to more remote territories was 
apparently rare and, for example, the Yorubas, who were very numerous 
among the captured slaves,® remained in Sierra Leone. But in 1838 or 
1839 there started an organized emigration to Nigeria, which the Govern- 
ment did not view with favour, and in 1841 there began emigration to the 
West Indies initiated by the Government. In a Dispatch to Lord John 
Russell, dated 20 March 1840, Governor Doherty said; 

I have the honour to acquaint your Lordship, that a pretty extensive and growing 
disposition exists at present among the liberated African population, both of Free- 
town and the villages, to emigrate from the colony to their native countries to the 
southward and eastward. Some time ago, two small parties of 14 and 20 sailed for 
Badagry in the Bight of Benin ; of which the first were, at their own request, landed 
and left at the British settlement of Accra, while of the second no intelligence has 
yet been received. At this moment not fewer than 200 persons, belonging chiefly 
to the Foiissa country and the kingdom of Yarriba, lying east and west of the Niger, 
having subscribed the amount of four dollars each towards the formation of a fund, 
have purchased with it a condemned prize-vessel, in which it was their intention to 
proceed to Badagry, and from thence to seek their native homos, at a distance of 
some hundred miles mland. But as with this party were about to embark 100 
children, I have deemed it imperative to prohibit for the jmesent their departure and 
that of their parents. I have allowed passports for not more than 44 men and 17 
women, who are all persons without children, and of an age so mature as renders 
them not lOcely to become the prey of'the slave-dealer; and I shall wait until I am 
made acquainted with your Lordship’s sentiments in the matter, before I permit 
the others to follow, 

1 But see also ox-tlovernor Campbell’s statement at the Auti-Slavory Convention, 22 June 
1840 ; ‘ The liberated Afrieens when located, were placed in a village with <m allow.mce of a penny 
a day for three months, after which they had to provide for themselves .... What was the result? 
\VhBn I visited the interior of the country, I found hundreds who had voluntarily left their 
allotments, and returned to slavery. On asking them whether they would come back, they replied 
in the affirmative, but added, not to ait down where they were before. On inquiring the reason, 
they replied, because there was no food, no wife, they had now got both, and what more could 
they want. The fact k, the poor liberated Africans were oast adrift to shift for themselves’ 
(froceedijigs, p. SOS). 

A fleport Mmies o/^!»ide«c«. Minutes, 20 Mar. 1837, p. 39. 

® ‘About two-thirds of the Idbetated Africans were Yorubas, members of a Southern Nigeria 
tribe’ (Luke, ‘Notes on the Creoles’, p. 65). 
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I have in vain cautioned them all against the dangers to which they may expose 
themselves, in returning without protection to those parts of the continent, of being 
again made captives, and again sold into slavery. They reply, that in their own 
countries they are free piersons, and therefore not liable to be sold there, unless taken 
in war ; and that in travelling through other territories in large bodies they encounter 
no risk. They allege that in this colony they are retarded in the career of improve- 
ment, that no opportunity is afforded them of increasing their means and further 
ameliorating their condition ; and certainlji' they receive little encouragement from 
the Maroons and settlers, or from Europeans themselves, who on all occasions prefer 
for employment the tribes of Kroomen and Timmanees. The villagers complain that 
they are without a market for their produce. And to these causes is, no doubt, to 
be added a restless spirit of change which appears to be natural to Africans.^ 

After having pointed out that many Maroons and Nova Scotians had 
expressed the wish to emigrate to the West Indies® he went on ; 

But I am desirous of knowing from your Lordship what coui’se it would be advis- 
able for mo to punsne, in the event of any considerable number of liberated Africans 
being induced by their example to decide upon removing likewise to the same part 
of the world.” 

Lord John Bussell replied on 17 June 1840; 

I think that you have done right to discourage the designs of those liberated 
Africans who projected to leave the colony with children ; but you may very well 
allow emigration to Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana.* 

But it did not prove easy to stop emigration to Nigeria, though it 
never reached large proportions. Five vessels sailed between 25 October 
1839 and 30 April 1841 to ‘Badagry and the Leeward Coast’ with 273 
emigrants,^ and on 30 January 1842 the Officer administering the Govern- 
ment of Sierra Leone reported to Lord Stanley : 

Emigration, to a certain extent (not transatlantic, but from place to place along 
shore), commenced in the latter part of 1839, in the determination of a few liberated 
Africa.n.s who had saved some money to purchase a vessel for the purpose of enabling 
them to revisit their own countries. 

The gross number of persons who have emigrated in this manner is, as near as 
can be ascertained, about 500.“ 

On 9 July 1844 Lieutenant-Governor Fergusson wrote to Lord Stanley: 

Another circumstance to which the failure of transatlantic emigration is, in some 
respects, owing, is the system adopted of late ji-ears by bodies of liberated Africans 
of returning to their own country. This, whiffh commenced in 1838 or 1839, has of 
late years grown more and more a favourite measure. 

Between 600 and 800 persons, liberated Africans from Sierra Leone, are now 
established in the Yarriba or Alux country; and so recently as the 12th of May 
ultimo, some families, numbering in all 162 persons, left this for Badagry, on their 
return to their own country, in a vessel which they had chartered at an expense of 
1,000 dollars.’ 

' liepoH from Committee, on West India Ookmies, 1S42, pp. 563-4. Sec pp. 92-3 above. 

“ lieport from Committee on West India Colonies, 1842, pp. 554. 

* Ibid. “ See ibid., p. 593. “ Ibid., pp. 609-600. 

’ .lieport.H made in 1844 and 1845 by Butts, &c., p. 131. Commissioner Butts said in his Report 
dated 13 Mar. 1846 : ' 1 cannot allow that part of his Excellency’s despatch regarding the emigra- 
tion of people to Badagry to pass, without stating that these parties no sooner arrived in their own 
country than they took to slave-dealing, and that they even thought and talked of selling their 
own children when on board the vessel’ (ibid., p. 31). 
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JSTo estimate seems to have been made at any later date, but Commander 
C. W. Riley, Royal Navy, on 26 March 1849, told the Committee on the 
Slave Trade that ‘a great many of the slaves who have been liberated at 
Sierra Leone have gone there [to Badagry] and settled ’d 
Lord Jolm Russell, in his Dispatch of 17 June 1840, had notified 
Governor Doherty that he ‘may very well allow emigration to Jamaica, 
Triniflad and British Guiana’. Nine months later he was ready to use 
the strongest possible pressure upon captured slaves to emigrate to the 
West Indies. In a Dispatch to Governor Sir J. Jeremie, dated 20 March 
1841, he wrote: 

... I am ontirnly oppo.sed to any plan for talcing the liberated Africams to the West 
Indies against tlioir will. But, on the other hand, I consider that wo are not bouml 
to maintain in tlio colony of Sierra Leone all the captured negroes who are sent 
tliitlior, find that Africans landed there in future should, at the expiration of throe 
months, bo bound, 1st, to .show that they are in a state to maintain themselve.s on 
the spot ; or, 2dly, to signify their consent to emigrate to the West Indies ; or, 3dly, 
to leave the colony.® 

He said in the same Dispatch; 

I further considor that it is time to appoint an agent, who.se duty it shall bo to 
watch over the execution of the laws and regulations affectmg omigi’ation. I enclose 
a sketch of the instructions which you will give to that agent.® . . . You will iseroeive 
that I have omitted to lay down any rule as to the proportion of females who may 
accompany the male emigrants. Undoubtedly it would be desirable that the number 
of the former should equal the number of the latter; but it is obvious that the 
adoption of such a imle would have the effect of restricting emigration within limits 
so narrow as to amount to a total prohibition. I should feel satisfied, therefore, if 
you could apply in all cases the rule adopted by the Legislature of Jamaica, which 
requires that the females aocomiDanying male emigrants should be in the pi’oportion 
of one-third.* 

* First Report ISdO, p. 28. * Report from Committee on West India Colonies 1S42, p. flS9. 

“ I'lie ‘Hoads of Instructions for the Government Emigration Agent for Sierra Leone, resident 

in that Colony’ (reprinted ibid., pp. 660-1) stipulated among other things ; 

‘ The emigrants should have been resident upwards of at least six weeks in the colony previously 
to their embarkation ... a necessary precaution to prevent slave dealers from bringing slaves to 
Sierra Leone to bo exported as emigrants. 

‘Married couples of about 30 years of age should be considered as tlie most eligible, and no 
emigrant should be above the age of 45 years.’ 

A previous six weeks’ residence was also requested in the Emigration Act of 28 Doo. 1841 (see 
Sierra Lime Acts 1811-48), but the period w-as reduced to four weeks in the Emigration Act of 
l;4 Jan. 1843 (see ibid.). 

* Beportfrom Committee on W est India Ookniiea 1842, p. 659. Governor Light of British Guiana, 
on 17 July 1840, had written to Lord John Bussell: ‘If hereafter emigrants should be obtained 
from Sierra Leone, tlie proportion should be at least one able-bodied person in three ; they should 
on no account come witliout their wives and families’ (ibid., p. 666). Later on, Governor Light 
changed his opinion. In a Hispatoh to Lord Stanley dated 26 Jan. 1844, ho said: ‘The influx of 
emigrants from Sierra Leone has hitherto been on a very limited scale, and it has been very 
diflioiilt to obtain even the proportion of one-third being females. In more than one letter from the 
agent at Sierra Leone, he has stated that more emigrants could ho obtained, but as the women 
objected to quit the country, he was forced to refuse the offers of the men. ... I consider it would 
bo expedient and justiliabic to abandon all restrictions as to sexes; the evil of disproportion will 
cure itself; the groat object at present to be gained is to excite a desire to emigrate to this pro- 
vince amongst the natives of Africa’ {Colonial Land and Emigration Commission, Report 1845, 
pp. CO-1). In the meantime the Sierra Leone Emigration Act of 28 Dec. 1841 had provided that 
(except as regards Kroomen) ‘no. Ship. of Vessel carrying Passengers as Emigrants shall proceed 
on her voyage, without having on board a proportion of adult Females amounting to not 
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The expectations conceiTiing the number of Liberated Africans, willing 
to emigrate at once, were fantastic in certain quarters. Lieutenant Hamil- 
ton, who in February 1841 sailed from Trinidad to Sierra Leone in order 
to collect there emigrants and who returned with 186 passengers,’- was 
examined on 24 May 1841 by the Sub-Committee of the Agricultural and 
Immigration Society. 

What number of labourers do you think could be procured from Sierra Leone 1 — ■ 
Ten thousand could be immediately removed with the greatest advantage to them- 
selves, and to those they would leave behind. 

But if you think that only 10,000 labourers can be spared from Sierra Leone, this 
number would constitute a fraction only of the supply required by Trinidad, Guiana, 
and Jamaica. Are you awai-e of any other sources from which labourers can be 
procured on the coast ? — By proposing the removal of 10,000 only in the first 
instance, I anticipate fi'om the rise of wages at Sierra Leone a stream of immigration 
from the interior, .so that notwith.standing a continued and regular oinigration of 
labourers from thence to the West Indies, 1 have every expectation that the popula- 
tion of Sierra Leone would gradually increase.* 

At first, to he sure, it .seemed as if the expectations of a mass emigration 
would be fulfilled. 

Transatlantic emigration commenced in Aiiril 1841, and was for some months 
carried on with a degi'ee of energy and .success that thi’eatened to depopulato the 
colony. The groat advantages of the West Indies were represented in glowing 
language, plenty of work, wages varying from la. 8d. to 4s. Sd. per diem, liberal 
allowances of food, gratuitous medical attendance and medicine, and no compulsory 
labour ; all those wore freely offered, and produced an electrical effect among our 
population ; the public mind was violently agitated, ordinary avocations were neg- 
lected, distant visits were paid by persons anxious to canvass with each other the 
whole merits of the new measure, and its probable results on their future welfare. 

The first vessels obtained their complement of emigrants with astonishing rapidity. 
The agents had in fact several hundred names enrolled of eager candidates for 
emigration, for whom no accommodation could be found in the vessels then about 
to proceed. The chagrin of the disappointed candidates was great, but they were 
consoled by the assurance that other and early opportunities would be afforded them. 

Meantime there arose in the minds of the more shrewd and calculating, a certain 
measure of distrust and caution, which prompted them to wait the issue of the first 
experiment, before resolving on that more extended measure of expati’iation, to 
which, by the eagerness of the emigration agents, they were invited. 

For this purpose they determined to delegate certain persons to proceed with 
the first emigrant .ship to Jamaica, Trinidad, and Dcmerara, imder an express 
understanding that such delegates were to be taken away free of expense, maintained 
while absent, and returned to Sierra Leone also free of expense. . . . 

The enthusiasm created in the public mind on the arrival of the first emigrant 
vessels, subsided rather rapidly after they had sailed ; a calm survey of the whole 
matter induced a general idea that the coinforts and advantages of Sierra Leone 
were not outweighed by the pro.spects held out by emigration. 

The delegates sent to Demerara retm-ned to this colony in the Superior. They 
landed in a uniform of fine blue cloth, with scarlet cuff and collar, elegant forage 
caps, a scarlet waist-band, and fine cloth trousers. These adornments proved, in 
the event, to be a very groat mistake ; intended, as they no doribt were, to allure 
less than one third part of the whole mmher of adifit Emigrants embarked ’ . This provision -was 
not contained in the Sierra Leone Emigration Act of 13 Jan. 1843 which repealed the Act of 
28 Dec. 1841, but it was incorporated in an Act of 12 Oct. 1843, amending the Act of 13 Jan. 1S43. 

^ See Ruport from GotnmiUee. on Wmt India Gokmun 1S42, p. 693 ; Papers relative to West 
Indies; Antigua, Trinidad, St. Lneia, Grenada, p. 15, - Ibid., p. 77, 
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emigrants, tliey had precisely an opposite egeot; the scheme partook too much of 
artifice and delusion.* 

Tlie failure was attributed in part to the fact that emigration was 
conducted by private enterprise. 

Towards the end of 1842, the emigration from Afi'iea seemed to have come to an 
end. It was proposed, therefore, by the representatives of the West India body in 
this country, that in order to inspire confidence, the Government should employ trans- 
ports of its own, which should be kept permanently sailing between Sierra Leone 
and the West Indies, thus seoui'ing a certain coimminication both ways, giving 
greater facilities for sending coloured delegates from the West Indies to explain 
the advairtages of those colonies, and also for giving a free passage back, after a 
certain period, to any immigrants who might wish to return to their own country.^ 
... to a certain degree this experiment succeeded, for tlio emigration did revive .... 
This degree of siicces.g, however, was not sufficient to justify the coiitiinianoe of the 
experiment, and the transports were, by the wish of the local autliorities, relinquished. 
After this period, any suitable private sliips which the owners were willing to send 
on the cliance of procuring emigrants were licensed . . . .* 

The causes which checked emigration were described as follows : 

. . . the resident population did not emigrate, and for some time there was con- 
siderable difficvdty in persuading liberated Africans to do so, partly from their 
natural fickleness, and parity because their cormtrymen, who desired their services 
in Sierra Leone, terrified them with the most incredible falsehoods .... Complaints 
were frequent, of the interference of the resident population, of the caprice of the 
Africans, and of the refusal of the Government to use any form of compul.sion. * 

The role played by emigration in the disposal of Liberated Africans was 
well illustrated in the Report on the Blue Books for 1849-50: 

The following Return will show the number of captured Africans brought up to 
and in charge of the Local Government of the colony of Sierra Leone, during the 
years 1840 and 1850 respectively, and their disposal: — 


Smaininy in 
I-iberateil 
African ile- 
parimenl uni 
Hospital on 
Hec. 31 

Year Number 

Number of 
captured 
Africans 
landed in 
the Colony 

Fear Number 

Total 

/or 

Disposal 

ijraled 

E7iliiiied 

iM-atedt 

Ah- 

.‘tcouded 

Died 

Remain- 
iny on 
Dec. .37 

Total 

1848 1,011 

1849 143 

liio 2,208 

1850 1,867 

8,214 

2,009 

2,240 

1,612 

71 

120 

466 

158 

IT 

IS 

2T8 

142 

21 

2,’00!) 


* Having refused to emigrate or enlist. 

Showing that, of 5,223 captured Africans brought to the colony during the lust two 
years, 3,862 have emigrated to the West Indies.® 


* Report from the Ollieer administering the Government of Sierra Leone to Lord Stanley, 
30 Jan. 1842, Itepm'tfrom (Ummittec on Westhulia, Colonies; p, 600. See also Report from Cnjiimillee 
on 11 cst Coast of AJrku, Part I, p. 562; State of Oolmial Possessioits 1830, pp. 187-9. 

^ * Colonial Land and Emigration Commission. RepoH 1846, pp. 26-6. See also ibid . 18.5 /. p. 261 ; 

, llio Government, in 1843, took the management of the emigration into its own hands. A 
govoniment agent was appointed to coUcet emigranta, who were taken to Jamaica, Britiali Cluiiiiui, 
and Trinidad, hi Govermneut tra-iisporia, and shortly afterwards a system which had prevailed of 
maintaining the liberated African for six months at the Government expense, was diHoontimied, 
the people, being apprised that they would have to provide for their own support unless they 
chase to emigrate. Some r^trictions on the^ emigration of the resident population which had 
been complained of by the West India body, were, also removed on the recommendation of the 
■ . “ Ibid. pp, 31-2. 

Ibid. pp. 26i-5. ^ State of Gohnial Possesaions 1850^ 1H9, 
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Aa emigration depended on the number of captured slaves currently 
emancipated, it practically came to an end in 1852d 
The statistics concerning emigration from Sierra Leone to the West 
Indies are unreliable^ and contradictory. But it seems that 12,826 went 
in 1841-50,^ 1,229 in 1851-3, 839 in 1860-3, and altogether 14,894 in 
1841-72.*^ This total includes 381 people who emigrated from the Kroo 
Coast® and it includes also Maroons, Nova Scotians, and Kroomen who 
emigrated from Sierra Leone.® Whether it also includes all those who 
died at sea it is impossible to tell. But it seems safe to say that a slight 
majority of the captured slaves landed in Sierra Leone after 1840 emi- 
grated to the West Indies. Some of them returned to Sierra Leone, but 
their number is not known.^ 


Table 6 . Immigration into the British West Indies from Sierra Leone, 
mi-72^ 


Year 

Brit. 

Guiana 

Jamaica 

dad 

Other 

ishrids 

Total 

Year 

Brit. 

Guiana 

Jamau'.a 

Trini- 

dad 

Other 

islands 

Total 

1841 

415 

692 

170 

_ 

1,177 

1849 


228 

255 

1,4052 

1,888 

1842 

148 

292 

514 



954 

1850 

'128 

177 

471 

447» 

l,5i23 

1843 


301 

476 


1,016 

1851 

-453 

317 


46* 

816 

1844 

378 


246 


963 

1852 

140 




140 

1845 

1,425 

42 

420 


1,887 

1860 





226 

1846 

278 

1 . 


— . 

278 

1861 

— 

390 

1 


300 

1847 

457 

' — 

3.99 


856 

1863 

— 


1 ™ 

223" j 

223 

1848 

821 

1,148 

207 


2,176 

Total 

5,182 

3,826 

3,.384 

2,121 1 

14,613 


' Sbb Colonial Land and Bmigi'ation Conunission, Report ISSO, pp. 130-3 ; 1S61, pp. 80-5 ; liSW, pp. 6 - 1 - 9 . 
“ 05 to St. Kitts, 234 to St. Vincent, 711 to Gi-enada, 305 to St. Luda. 

“ 261 to Grenada, 186 to St. Lnoia. •* Tobago. ® St. Kitts. 


Causes of Reduction. Among the first to call attention to the apparently 
small proportion of captured slaves surviving in the Colony was James 

^ See nlso Colonial Land and Emigration Commission, Report 1853, p. 50: ‘The importation of 
liberated Africans, which ceased with the Brazilian slave trade, has not revived.’ 

Tire ‘Heads of Instructions for the Government Emigration Agent for Sierra Leone’, to bo 
sure, provided that dc-tailed quarterly returns be sent to the British Government, but the statistics 
were apparently imperfect; see, for example, ibid. 1848, p. 31. 

* According to the Eeport on the Blue Books for 1849 and 18.50 (State of Colonial Poesesemis 
1850, p. 189), ‘the Total Number of Emigrants of all Classes from the Colony of Sierra Leone to 
the West Indie.s’ was 14,113 from Apr. 1841 to Nov. 1849. 

■* According to Emigration Commission, Report 187^, p. 68, the total number of emigrants from 
Sierra Leone to the West Indies was 21,118 in 1835-72, but this figure is evidently wrong and is 
not supported by the detailed data shown ibid., pp. 64-7. 

^ 108 in 1847 and 273 in 1853. I have Omitted these emigrants in Table 5. 

“ The.se emigrants, liowever, were not numerous. See, for example. Colonial Land anclEmigra- 
tion Commission, Report 1854, p. 263: ‘We are unable to state how many of the last class [Kroo- 
men] left Africa in the earlier years of the emigration. We imagine, however, the proportion 
cannot be very large, as out of about 6,500 emigrants despatched from Sierra Leone since 1848, 
(when the expense was first defrayed through this board by the British Government) not a hun- 
dred appear to have belonged to the resident population.’ According to ibid. 1849, pp. 35, 118, 
all 3,176 emigrants who sailed from Sierra Leone between 19 Jan. 1848 and 2 Mar, 1849 ‘except 
one have been liberated Africans, still under the care of Government’. 

1 According to ibid. 1852, p. 209, about 550 ‘Africans and Kroomen’ returned from British 
Guiana to their native country in the years 1842-50. See also ibid. 1851, p. 38: ‘About 302 
Africans have availed themselves of the opportunity of returning from British Guiana to Sierra 
Leone by vessels employed in this service, and we are glad to perceive that the arrangement under 
which this was done is considered by the Government of British Guiana to be cheaper than any 
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Maoqueen. In his letters oil Sierra Leone to the Earl ol Liverpool, dated 
12 November 1824, he reproduced the figures of the 1820 and 1822 
censuses as quoted by Hodgson from the Missionctri/ Register, and said: 

This, my Loi-d, is a very I’emarkable rofcurn. It exhibits a decrease of 107 on the 
number of liberated Africans, notwithstanding the addition to their numbers of 
1,557 in that space, {Par. Paper, No. 389-1824) being above 20 per cent.! and of 
113 in the munbor of disbanded soldiers, being nearly 10 per cent. The Nova 
Scotians also have dwindled down in numbers above one half in a few years ! Will 
our Sierra Leone Sophists shew me in the annals of mankind any thing to equal this, 
more especially in a place where the population has the blessed bonofit of ‘The 
Marriage Tie ’, and where it is so religiously observed. Is death, debauchery, or 
cruelty tire cause of this terrific decrease of the human species in this unhappy spot? . . . 

. . . according to Parliamentary Papers, No. 556, Session 1823, and No. 389, 
Session 1824, from 1820 to March 1823, about 6,400 Negroes were carried into the 
place, of \vhom only 3,976 were to the Ist January 1823, delivered over to the 
authorities as liberated, the remainder standing classed as ‘natives’. The total 
number of Negroes, accoi'ding to Sir James Yeo, carried into Sierra Leone, previous 
to 1816, was upwards of 20,000, and from the Parliamentary Retimr of last year 
already referred to, greatly above 8,617, have been carried into the place (8,617 
have been proceeded agamst in. the Commission Court) to the end of 1822, making 
together 28,617 — yet we find only eleven or twelve thousand, at the utmost, in the 
colony. What has become of all the rest ? 

But let us take the population, according to the New Times, at 16,671, Jan. 1st, 
1823. According to Mr. Macaulay {Exposure, p. 14,) 6,000 negroes had been brought 
to Sierra Leone, of whom, according to the Special Report, p. 63, 1,900 had entered 
the army, leaving in 1814, 4,100. To the end of 1822 (Par. Pap. 389-1824) 9,S70 
more were brought in and liberated, which should have made the number, at the 
later period, 13,670, and which, added to the other classes of the population, and the 
captured N egroes not liberated, would give a poimlation of 1 8, 673, instead of 1 6, 67 1 , 
shewing .still a decimso of 2,002, instead of an increase.^ 

In a letter ‘to Zacliariah Macaulay, Esq.’, dated 4 February 1823, he 
wrote furthermore 

. . . 'Par fas et nefas,’ you have during the last sixteen years carried into Sierra 
Leone above 30,000 Negroes, yet you cannot now produce us above eleven or twelve 
thousand of these! Under your sway, tire Nova Scotian Blacks were dwindled down 
in thirty years, from nearly 1,500® to 722. In the space of 18 months, the Disbanded 
African Soldiers decreased from 1,223 to 1,110, and in the .same space of time, the 
Liberated Africans, notwithstanding the addition of nearly 1,600 to their ranks, 
decreased from 8,076 to 7,969, being at the rate of nearly 20 per cent. In yonr own 
words, I may ask you, ‘Could this have been the case, had they given them the brief 
time, necessary to provide for their own subsistence 1 What have been the proximate 
causes of all tins frightful accumulation of misery and. death. Without all (juostion, 
these have been severity of treatment, and scantine.ss of food. Let u.s oonsidor this 
unexampled waste of human life. Will the Parliament and tlie people of Grunt 
Britain, suffer this system to continue ? It is Quite .Impo-ssible. They will flemand 
that the nuisance should be forthwith removed.’* 

oUior that the colony could adopt. It is, wa understand, expected that a oongiderable number will 
also return by one of these slups from Jamaica.’ 

^ Macqueen, Colonial Controversy, pp. 102-3. “ Ibid., p. 214. 

® The Kova Scotian .Blacks landed in Sierra Leone in 1792 numbered 1,131 ; they were reduced 
by mortality during tho first rainy season and later through oraigration and never again attained 
their origbial numbers. 

' This was apparently what Macaulay had written concerning tho decrease of tho slaves in tlio 
West Indies. Tor Maoqnecn’s own opinion on the causes of mortality in Sierra Leone and the 
West .Indies see p. 14 above. 
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Many of Macqueen’s assumptions are absolutely wrong. 

(1) The Parliamentary Paper No. 389, Session 1824, An Account of the 
Number of Slaves Captured and Condemned at Sierra Leone from 5th 
January 1814 to 21st April 1823, shows that from 1820 to the end of that 
l^eriod 4,902 slaves were seized and 3,976 delivered to Colonial Authorities. 
An accompanying Note says ; 

The greater difference between the Number seized and the Number delivered to 
the Colonial Authorities, in 1821 and 1822, is accounted for principally by the 
accidental loss of the Ycanam Slave ship, whereby the greater number on board 
were drowned .... 

I do not know where Macqueen found the figure ‘about 5,400’, but 
there is no doubt that all those who ‘were carried into the place’ alive 
were delivered to the authorities and that none were classed as natives. 

(2) The total number of Liberated Africans carried into Sierra Leone 
previous to 1816 was not upwards of 20,000. Those landed in that period 
numbered 7,865.^ The total number of captured slaves landed prior to 
1823 was 16,815* (possibly even less)® and not 28,617, 

(3) Macqueen assumes that the number of Liberated Africans decreased 
between 8 July 1820 and 1 January 1822 from 8,076 to 7,969 or by 107, 
‘notwithstanding the addition in their numbers of 1,557 in that space’. 
But it is very doubtful whether the Liberated Africans did actually decrease 
in that period. The number returned at the census of 31 December 1818 
was 6,406. A Note accompanying the census of 1820 says that 943 
Liberated Africans were ‘landed here in 1819 and 1820’ (between the 
two censuses). It is out of the question, therefore, that the number of 
Liberated Africans had actually increased between the two censuses by 
1,670. On the other hand, the number landed between 8 July 1820 and 
1 January 1822 was 1,285.* It seems most unlikely, therefore, that the 
number of Liberated Africans should have decreased in tins intercensal 
period. As stated above,® I am inclmed to thin k that the number of 
Liberated Africans was overstated at the census of 1820 and included 
many Natives. 

(4) Macqueen, who assumes that at the 1822 census many Liberated 
Africans were retmned as Natives, put the number of Liberated Africans 
for the end of 1822 at possibly 11,000 or 12,000.® But if, as I think, the 
number of Liberated Africans was not understated at the census of 
1 January 1822, the total hardly exceeded 10,400 at the end of 1822. 

1 See Table, p. 116 above. ® See ibid. 

’ The number of captured slaves landed prior to June 1819 was apparently 12,102 (see p. 101 
above). Trom June 1819 to 31 Dec. 1822 the number (according to Foreign Oflico Returns) was 
3,769. Macqueen himself came near the truth when he suggested in the next paragraph of his 
letter that 6,000 had been brought up to (July) 1814 and 9,670 thereafter, i.e. altogether about 
15,600. 

* The figure 1,667 given by Macqueen covers the whole years 1820 and 1821. ^ See p. 80. 

® The Missionary Register 1822, p, 608, said that between 8 July 1820 and 1 Jan. 1822 ‘the 
number of Liberated Africans . . . has in fact greatly increased, independently of the addition of 
1,690 since the date of the last Return. We eoUeot from these data that the number of Liberated 
Africans, of all descriptions, in the Colony, on the 1st of August, was upward of Eleven Thoiisand.’ 
Rut the assumption made in the Missionary Register that about 1,600 Liberated Africans wore 
wrongly counted as Natives on 1 Jan. 1822 (see pp. 86-6 above) is, it seems to me, not justified. 
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The problem, then, is not how to explain a difference between 28,617 
Liberated Africans landed up to 31 December 1822 and 11,000 or 12,000 
surviving in the Colony on that date, but rather a difference between 
16,800 imported and 10,400 surviving. The explanation is not difficult. 
About 2,500 Liberated Africans entered the Army and Navy. The total 
number settled in the Colony was about 14,200. Some left the Colony 
after having been settled there. Finally, assuming that 15 per cent, died 
in the first lorn' months after landing, the number who thus perished 
would have amounted to about 2,500. It may well be, therefore, that among 
those surviving the first four months births were nearly equal to deaths. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Sierra Leone (1827) 
stated that ‘the total number of negroes captured and landed in Sierra 
Leone from 1808 to 1825, both years inclusive was 20,571 They gave, 
moreover, the following account:® 

Liberated Afrieaus settled in the colony, up to 31 December 182S, exclusive 
of 2,738 who entered His Majesty’s service, retimied to their country, or 


were otherwise irrovided for ....... . 17,833 

Received into the colony between the end of 1828 and the 23d of February 

1826 783 

Settled in the Isles de Los and not included in the foregoing ... 28 


As against this total of 18,644, the census taken on the initiative of 
the Commissioners in April 1826 showed only 10,716 Liberated Africans 
present. The Commissioners attributed the difference to excessive mortal- 
ity and to voluntary emigration (after location in a village). But excessive 
mortality could hardly explain more than half of the vast difference, and 
voluntary emigration (after location) was probably not considerable. It 
seems, however, that the number of Liberated Africans ascertained at the 
census of 1826 was somewhat too low.® Even so, there must have been 
another factor which contributed to the reduction in the number of Liber- 
ated Africans, and this probably was re-enslavement and exiJortation.^ 

As shown above, Chief Justice Jeffcott, in June 1830, attributed the 
reduction in the number of Liberated Africans exclusively to the slave- 
trade.® The Principal Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, Sir 
George Murray, in a Dispatch to Lieutenant-Governor .Findlay, dated 
26 October 1831, refuted Jeffcott ’s charge. 

In the lirst place, he has repi-e.sented that the number of Africans imiiorted into 
tlie Colony, and liberated by the Mixed Commission Courts, within the last ten 
years, uxeeeds 22,000 ; and that from 1808 to 1829, the number of Africans liberated 
by the Court of Vico Admiralty, is 13,000 ; this would give a total of 35,000 souls. 

^ Report, First Part, p. 52. “ Ibid., p. 20. 

'* But Kenneth Macaulay very much overstated the number of Liberated Afrieans when ha 
said that it wa.s 13,000 in 1823 and ‘at least 16,000’ in 1826 (see Sierra Leone vindicated, p. 9). 

■' Crooks, referring to the Commissioners’ statement that 21,91:4 persons (negroes) had arrived 
in the Colony from 1787 to 23 Feb. 1826 and that only 13,020 were aaoortained at the census of 
Apr. 1820, said: ‘The difference between the numbers probably arises from the fact that numbers 
entered the military and naval services of the Grown; some 3,000 omigratetl to Gambia, and some 
rclurncd to the West Indies, with the sanction of the Government, whilst others onvigrated from 
the Colony and joined the native tribes surrounding it. Add to this the deaths and the fact that 
the birth-rate was in these days low, and the whole of this apparent decrease of 8,924 is not diffi- 
oult to aoooimt for’ {History of Sierra Leone, ppi lS&rO). But there was practically no emigration 
to the Gamhia prior to 1829 or to the West Indies prior to 1841. See p. 120 above. 
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Now the Official Returns transmitted to this Department, ai’e imperfectly made 
out ; they do not include the year 1829. But assuming the numbers imported in that 
year to have been 2,600, which is nearly the average of the three preceding years, 
it would appear, from the Returns in this Office, that the total number of liberated 
Africans, from the year 1808 to the present time, whether condemned by the Court 
of Vice Admiralty, or by the Mixed Commission Courts, is not 36,000, as Mr. Jeffcott 
has stated, but only 28,481. The difference is 7,619. I observe also, that in the 20th 
page of the prmted Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry, the number of imported 
Africans, up to December 1825, is .stated at 17,833 — a statement altogether incom- 
patible with Mr. Jeffoott’s supposition, that in May 1830 they amounted to 35,000. 

Thus, then, I caimot but suppose, that the Judge has much exaggerated, of course 
unintentionally, the Total number of Africans delivered into the charge of His 
Majesty’.s Officers at Sierra Leone ; it is, I think, not fess evident that he has over- 
rated the rule of increase by births. 

His statement is, that within one of the most fatal years known in the Colony, the 
proportions of births to deaths was as seven to one ; and reasoning upon this fact, 
he conceives that the whole imported jmpulation ought to have increased by one- 
half, so as to give 62,600 souls for the population of liberated Africans and their 
progeny, which the Colony ought now to contain.^ 

Sir George Murray then shows why Jeffcott must have overstated the 
excess of births over deaths* and concludes ; 

In estimating the deduction from the stock of imported Africans, Mr. Jeffcott 
makes no allowance for the obvious defects in the Returns, and the impossibility 
under which he laboured, at the time of making his Charge, of ascertaining the 
existing numbers with precision. Neither does he advert to voluntary emigrations 
from tile Colony, nor to the enlistments for the King’s Military Service, as causes 
for diminishing the numbers of the imported Africans. He is enthely silent also 
respecting the destructive effect upon the lives of these people, which is known to 
result from their sufferings during the period of their detention in. Slave ships. Had 
allowance been made for these circumstances, Mr. Jeffcott might perhaps have found 
cause to hesitate in declaring his conviction from the Bench, that, but for the Slave 
Trade practised in the Colony, the actual population would have been 30,000 at 
lea.st greater than it is.® 

The Royal Committee of Enquiry appointed to investigate the ' charge ’ 
by Chief Justice Jeffcott ‘Humbly showeth’ 

That with reference to the first object to which the attention of this Committee 
is called, viz. ‘ The Statement that the Number of Africans imported into the Colony, 
and liberated by the Mixed Commission Courts, exceeds 22,000’. It appears to this 
Committee, from the official Return produced, that the number of Africans received 
by the Liberated African Department from.the Mixed Commission Court, to the 
31st May 1830, is 23,539 ; and that the number emancipated in that Court is 22,422, 
leaving a balance of 1,117, who have been received by the Liberated African Depart- 
ment without emancipation. 

That with reference to the second object of tliis Committee’s attention, viz. ‘That 
from 1808 to 1 829, the Number of Africans liberated by the Court of Vice-Admiralty, 
is 13,000’. It would appear by the Retimi produced by the Registrar of that Court, 
that the ntunber is only 12,114; it therefore appears that an error of 886, has been 
made in this statement.* But it will further appear by the Returns of the Registrars 
of the Mixed Commission and Vice-Admiralty Courts, that the collective number 
who have been liberated in the Colony, exceeds the number stated in the Charge of 
Chief Justice Jeffcott to the Grand Jury, in June 1830, by 663 ; and by the Returns 
of Mr. Thomas Cole, the Assistant Superintendent of Liberated Africans, it is further 

* C7iarj76fieMuere(16y /ej5feott,pp.6-7. ® See p. Ill above. ® GhargsdeUve-red by Jeffcott, ■p.T. 

* There ia no such error. The figure 12,114 covers only the years 1808-19. 
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apparent that 37,456 have been received by that department, exceeding the number 
stated in the Charge, by 2,466d 

The Committee was non-committal concerning the question whether 
voluntary emigration was an important factor and concerning Jeffcott’s 
.statement regarding the ratio of births to deaths ; it added, however, that 
‘even admitting the deaths to be more than the births, still the great 
deficiency, in the opinion of the Committee, is chiefly attributable to the 
system of kidnapping which has prevailed for so many years 

Viscount Goderich, the successor of Sir George Murray, in a .Dispatch 
to Lieutenant-Governor Findlay, dated 18 January 1832, said: 

In Sir George Murray’s Despatch of the 26th of October 1830, is to be found 
a recapitulation of the statements contained in Mr. Jeffcott’s Charge to the Grand 
Jury. The results to which those statements came was, that the number of liberated 
Africans in Sierra Leone would, but for the Slave-trade carried on there, have 
amounted to 52,600 souls, including the progeny of that class of pensona ; whereas, 
in fact, the entire number was not above 17 or 18,000; so that the whole loss 
exceeded 36,000. Mr. Jeffoott did not, indeed, assert or suggest that any such 
number had been actually carried off by the Slave-trade. His statement was, that 
the number of Africans liberated by the Courts of Admiralty and Mixed Commission, 
amounted to 36,000. . . . 

It appears then by the Returns from the Liberated African Department, that 
from the year 1808 to the 31st of May 1830, the number of liberated Africans settled 
in the Colony, was 33,696. It further ajjpears, that the total number found in tlio 
Colony when the census of the 30th June 1830 was taken, was 23,888. The actual 
deflcienoy, therefore, was 9,707. Now supposing the number of birtlis and of deaths 
to have been precisely equal, the result would be that the whole of this deficiency 
must be aocoimtod for either on the supposition that 9,707 had cpiitted the Colony 
voluntarily, or by assuming tlxat they had been removed from it by violence 
or fraud.® 

He then points out that (according to Cole) of tlie 33,595 Liberated 
Africans located in the Colony from 1808 to 1830 one-fifth or 6,719 had 
died (5,039 within the first four months after arrival and 1,680 thereafter),® 
‘which reduces the entire number unaccounted for, to 2,988’. 

Let the various circumstances to which I have thus adverted, be combined 
together. Allow for the rapid mortality consequent upon the diseases engendered, 
and the suiferings endured in the slave ships ; for the disproportion of sexes ; and 
for voluntary returns of the Africans to their native coimtry, whether from the 
natural love of home or to escape from ill-usage; and much of the difficulty dis- 
appears of accounting for the defleieney of 9,707 souls upon a period of 23 years, 
upon a population of 33,695. Mr. Jeffcott’s Charge to the Grand Jury, tlxereforo, 
when thus broxight to the test of sober inquiry aixd exileulation, mu,st, I fear, bo 
coixsidered as highly exaggerated 

Before discussing the opinions on the causes of the reduction in the 
number of Liberated Africans it is necessary, first of all, to deal with the 
various statements concerning the size of this reduction. 

Sir George Murray’s argument on this question was lull of mistakes. 

”■ Charge delivered by JeJfcoU, p. 9. ® Ibid., p. 33. 

■* 8ee p. 108 above. He mills: ‘This calculation, Ixbwcver, supposes that after allowing for tlio 
mortality occasioned by tlie diseases generated in the slave sliips, the remaining pnpulaXiou did 
not produce a number of births exceeding the number of deaths, but romainod stationary.’ Thus 
he assumes that all the 6,719 people died from diseases generated in the slave ships, wliich prob- 
ably is a correct interpretation of Cole’s statement, * Charge delivered by Jejjcott, pp. 36 6. 
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The avera^ge number imported in 1826-8 was not ‘nearly 2,500’ but about 
3,259.^ His estimate of 2,500 for 1829 was far too low; the figure was 
actually 4,857. His observation ‘that in the 20th page of the printed 
Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry, the number of imported Africans, 
up to December 1826, is stated at 17,833’ is wrong ; they stated there that 
tire number of Liberated Africans settled in the Colony, exclusive of 
2,738 who entered His Majesty’s service, &c., was 17,833, and they said 
explicitly (on page 52 of their report) that ‘the total number of negroes 
captured and landed in Sierra Leone from 1808 to 1826’ was 20,671. By 
adding to this figure the number of Africans landed in 1826-9 (14,636), 
one arrives at a total of 35,206, as compared with the total of 28,481 
assumed by Sir George Murray.^ The number of Liberated Africans 
landed between January and May 1830 was 2,250, and the returns of 
tlie Assistant Superintendent of Liberated Africans, Cole, showed in fact 
that 37,456 ‘have been received by that department’ up to 31 May 1830. 
Of these, 33,595 had been settled in the Colony, as shown in the Returns 
from the Liberated African Department. 

Chief Justice Jeffoott was certainly wrong in putting the number of 
Liberated Africans ‘in the whole Colony’ at 17,000 or 18,000. He may 
have been misled by the fact that the number of Liberated Africans 
‘under Charge of the General Superintendent’ on 1 July 1829 was 17,882. 
This figure comprised only those settled in the villages and excluded those 
living in Freetown or employed up the river. The total number of 
Liberated Africans on 31 December was given as 21,205,® but even this 
figure was not all-inclusive. According to Viscount Goderich there were 
on 30 June 1830, 23,888 in the Colony. 

Viscount Goderich says that the reduction in the number of Liberated 
Africans from 1808 to 30 June 1830 was 9,707, and suggests that 6,719 
may be attributable to excess of deaths over births and the remaining 
2,988 possibly to ‘voluntary returns of the Africans to their native coun- 
try’. He says, however, at the same time: ‘That the Slave-trade has been 
extensively carried on at Sierra Leone, is a fact which, the evidence has 
unlrappily placed beyond the reach of controversy’. There can in fact 
be hardly any doubt that several thousand Liberated Africans were re- 
enslaved and exported. I am therefore inclined to think that, leaving 
out of consideration mortality in the first four months after arrival, 
births were at least as numerous as deatlis. 

In 1841-2 the same question was discussed again in the Report from the 
Select Committee on the West Coast of Africa. On 30 April 1841 Colonel 
Jones, Superintendent Assistant of Liberated Africans, was examined:* 
lYiiat number of negroes have been emancipated, both prior to the year 1819, and 
since that x^eriod, by the mixed commissioners at this place ? — From the year 1819 
(when the Courts of Mixed Commissions were first established) to 1840, 69,53! 
negroe.s have been ema.ncix)ated. Provioiis to the former year, commoucing with 

^ Tlie total number of Africans landed in these three years was 9,778. 

■ iSir George Murray was also wrong in assuming that 36,000 niinns 28,481 is 7,519. 

“ See llepoii from OommiUec on Hierra Le<me and Fernando Po, pj). 118-19. 

* Beport, Part II, jx 323. 
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180H, date of tho abolitioix of the slave trade by Great Britain, 1 1,27S negroes 
received their freedom from tho Vice Admiralty Court of this colonyd 

Oftliat number, how many are now living here ?— 37, 029 on the SlstDeoeinbor 1840, 
How many males ? — 20,709. 

How many females ? — 16,320. 

Governor Doherty, as General Snpeiinteiident of Liberated Africans, 
submitted the follotving statement referring to 30 June 1840:3 
Total number emancipated . . 49,933 

Remaining at this date , . , 37,733 

12,200 

Commi.ssioner R. R. Madden, in Ms report dated 31 July 1841, after 
having pointed out that (according to Colonel Jones) 70,809 negroe.s had 
been emancipated and ‘of this number 37,029 were living in the colony 
on the 31st December 1840', said: 

Here is a frightful decrease to be accounted for of no los.s than 33,780 pur.soiis; 
and the auperintendant states, in his replies respecting those who may luivo left tlia 
colony, ho is unable to afiord the required information on this subject. 

None of the negroes had been at this period sent to the West Indies. “ 

With i-espeot to the total number of negroes emancipated, as given in Colonel 
Doherty’s returns, namely, 49,933, an apparent discrepancy with those of tho acting 
Governor, Mr. Carr, and the assistant-superintendent, Mr. Jones, -will be observed, 
as given in their replies to my queries on this subject. Both those gentlemen state 
the numbers emancipated by the Courts of Admiralty, prior to tho establishment 
of the Mixed Courts in 1819, at 11,278, and the numbers subsequently emancipated 
at 69,531, namely, from 1819 to 1840, 

This apparent discrepancy arises only from tho diiferont modes of computing 
the number liberated, in ono case their being taken into account from tho date of 
registration, and in the other from that of liberation by tho sentence of tho Mixed 
Courts, in which interval, I know from my own experience in the siiperintenderice 
of those negroes elsewhere, the mortality is frequentty considerable, ‘‘ 

Colonel Doherty, in a report to Under-Secretary Hope, dated 27 October 
1841, made the following Observations on Commissioner Madden’s report: 

The gi’cat decrease in the numbers of the emancipated people is then adverted to j 
and it astonishes Dr. Madden more than it ought to have done, because he did not 
persevere in searchmg further for causes that might accoimt for it, It is largely 
accounted for by the loiown fact of the extraordinary number of deaths which 
always happen within a year after importation ; and I beg leave here to annex tho 
copy of a return which, in consequence of a partierdar oecurreuco, I was induced 
to preserve, showing very strikingly <the rate of this mortality as it occurs at the 
Kissy hospital. It is partly aecoimted for by the numbers who have at diHeront 
periods been sent by Government to the. Gambia ; and by enlistments, all our black 
regiments having for years been recruited at Sierra Leone fromliboratod Africans ; and 
it is accounted for by the disproportion existing between the sext:s, and by tho number 
of males who constantly emigrate from the colony, driven from it by that cause, and 
allured by tho fertile lands that border on the peninsula along its eaintern frontier.'^ 
Mnally, Maegregor Laird, in a Memorandum submitted to the Com- 
mittee on 11 July 1842, stated; 

Up to 1819, the number of liberated Africans located in the colon3r was . I J ,378 
Ei'om that time to the 30th June 1840 . . . . . . . 61,, 624 

^ Acting Governor Can' answered: tho same question: ‘Prior to the year 1819, 11,278 were 
omanoipaled by the mixed courts, and sinoe that period the returns of those cmirfcs give. 50,331 .’ 
See Part U, p, 327. a p. 346, a p^ 249. ■* Ibid., p. 314. ■> Ibid., p. 363. 
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The population now is supposed to be 50,000 souls. It is clear that, making all 
allowances for the excess of males over females among the liberated Africans, some 
powerful cause has been in operation to prevent a race, above all others prolific, from 
increasing and multiplying under the protection and patronage of the British 
Government, and which has made so many of its inhabitants eager to escape beyond 
ite bounds. 

That cause, it is believed, arose from three separate sources: 

Lst. From the poverty of the .soil, which is incapable of producing exportable 
produce, or repaying the labour employed in its cultivation. 

2d. From the non-exi.stenco of any national character in the population, Maroons, 
Nova Scotians, and liberated Africans, from all quarters of the Continent, being 
mixed together, with no common bond of unity or feeling. 

3d. From the unhealthmass of the climate, preventing an efficient European 
superintendence being established, on the part of the Government, over these mixed 
and incongruous elornenfes, and deterring the capital and skill from flowing into the 
colony from Great Britain, as it would naturally have done under more favourable 
circumstances. 

Any one of these causes would have been sufficient to i>revent the colony evoi’ 
attaining a flourishing state; the three combined are quite sufficient to account 
for its present melancholy condition. 

It i.s incapable of supplying any exportable produce, from the poverty of the soil ; 
from the same reason it i.s incapable of maintaining its xrre.sent population, artificially 
introduced. Its existence depends alone on the lavish expenditure of the British 
Government . . . .^ 

It is again necessary, first of all, to deal tvitli the various statements 
concerning the size of the reduction in the number of Liberated Africans. 

Colonel Doherty’s statement that the total number of negroes emanci- 
pated up to 30 June 1840 amounted to 49,933 was wrong. The figure 
49,933 actually covered only the Liberated Africans registered from June 
1819 to June 1839, ^ and it was misleading to comj>are this number with 
the 37,733 Liberated Africans living on 30 June 1840 in the Colony, since 
many of them had arrived before June 1819 or after June 1839. The 
difference of 12,200 given by Colonel Doherty is absolutely meaningless. 

It was, on the other hand, a mistake of the Committee to ask Colonel 
Jones and Acting Governor Carr (1) ‘What number of negroes had been 
emancipated ? ’ and (2) ‘Of that number, how inany are now living here ? ’ 
Many thousands of those emancipated by the Courts at Sierra Leone had 
been landed elsewhere, and what the Committee evidently wanted to 
know was how many negroes had been, landed in Sierra Leone and how 
many of these were still living there. Commissioner Madden, in comparing 
the number of negroes emancipated until 31 December 1840 (70,809) with 
the number of those living in Sierra Leone on that date (37,029), found 
‘a frightful decrease to be accounted for of no less than 33,780 persons’, 
while Colonel Doherty, who likewise thought that the two figui-es were 
comparable, said that the difi’erence ‘astonishes Dr. Madden more than it 
ought to have done’. 

Maegregor Laird came nearer the truth by pointing out that ‘up to 
1819, the number of liberated Africans located in the colony was 11,278 ’■'* 

1 Ibid., Part I, pp. 570-1. 

“ See Correspondence with British Commissioners relatmg to Slave Trade, 30 June to 31 Dee. 1S30, 
p. u. “ The number ‘located’ in the colony was actually smaller. 
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aiid 'from that time to the 30th June 1840, 51,524 ’,i but he was wrong in 
comparing the sum of these two items (62,802) with the total poimlation 
‘supposed to be 50,000 souls’ since the total population was actually only 
about 41,000 and the number of Liberated Africans 37,733. 

The number of Liberated Africans landed up to 31 December 1840 is 
not known exactly, but it may be put at about 67,000 of whom about 
60,000 were settled in the Colony. The number living in the Colony on 
31 December 1840 was about 37,000. The difference is very great indeed. 
While about 28,000 or 29,000 Liberated Africans had been settled at 
Sierra Leone in 1830-40, the number of Liberated Africans in the Colony 
had increased by hardly 16,000. Assuming that 15 per cent, of those 
settled in the Colony from 1808 to 1840 had died in the lirst four months 
after arrival, there would still remain a difference of about 14,000, which 
could be explained only by an excess of deaths (excluding deaths in the 
first four months) over births, voluntary emigration, and re-enslavement. 
As kidnapping in the 1830s was probably less frequent than in the pre- 
ceding period, it would seem that either mortality had increased or that 
fertOity had decreased since 1829. Colonel Doherty, who liad erroneously 
assumed that the reduction was much greater still than it actually was, 
tried to explain it even without taking account of re-enslavement. ^ But 
his argument is by no means convincing. However, all figures are so 
uncertain after 1833 that it seems impossible to draw any final conclusions. 

6. Miscellaneous Immigrants 

(1) Immigration of freed slaves to Africa under American auspices was 
initiated by a coloured native of the United States, Paul Cuffee, who had 
‘heard of the encouragement offered to the Settlers at Sierra Leone by tlie 
African Institution ’.® 

Captain Paul Cuffee . . . arrived at Sierra Leone, in the brig Travolkn', on the 
2d of Pebruary, 1816, having on board seven familie.s from Ainorioa, amounting to 
thirty -four persons. .... 

On Ills application to the Governor, grants were made of four lots of land to tho 
head.s of families which ho had brought with him ....■* 

‘ I'his was the miiuher registered from 1819 to ,80 June 1840; see Comfi^iondenre mth Brilixh 
Commissioners 1842, p. 7. 

“ A aimilur attempt was made by Croolra in Rtsfori/ of Siena Leone, pp. 175-6. 

“ Claude Cieorgo, p. 187 ; see also Handbook of Sierra Leone, p. .35. 

Mevenlh .Repoi-t of African Inslilution 1S17, pp. 39-40; set! also Seventh, Report 1818, pji. 32 3, 
Tenth Report ISIG, pp. 35, 70-1, Tmlfth Report ISIS, p. 139. Reports about the number of 
people whom Oufleo brought to Sierra Leone vary. Aoeordiiig to an obituary in tlie Jio.don 
Recorder, reproduced in The Royal Gazette and Sierra Leone Advertiser, 27 June-2r> July 1818. 
Cull'eo arrived in Sierra Leone on 6 Dee. 1815, ‘accompanied by nine familio.-,, uiglitccn adults 
and twenty children, making tliirty-oight souls’ (4 July. p. 128). Claude Coorge .says (p. 187) that 
Cuffee ‘had taken with him nine liunilios of fifty persons’. Uutt-'I'liorajjson relates (p. Ml ) that 
Cuffee brovight ‘ eight freed Negroes at their own charges and thirty at his own expense. . . . Three 
tiuMiB in tho next two years did Paul Cuffee bring here parties of settlors, totalling, witli those 
first landed, nearly two hundred men, women and children.’ I did not find any ovidonee of thi,s 
additional iimnigration. Nor did I find any corroboration of the following atatememt by OUiiuhs 
George (p. 214) : ‘The latter half of the yeor 1817 witnessed several uuoes.sioris to tho population 
of our Colony. Several natives of Jamaica and Barbadoes desu'ous of settling down in the Colony 
obtained poimissioii of the Government, through the Admiralty, and several seamen on board tho 
transpart ftfewds were added to the number of colonists.’ 
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(2) In January 1819 eighty-five convicts who had taken part ‘in the 
insurrection which broke out at Barbadoes on the 18th April 1816 were 
landed at Sierra Leone. As the circumstances under which they came 
are somewhat complicated and have often been misrepresented I shah 
reproduce here extracts from some relevant documents.® 

Earl Bathurst to Lieutenant General Sir James Leith, Governor of Barbadoe.s, 
7 November ISKi. I have had the honor of receiving your dispatch No. 12, stating 
t he difficulty under which you labour as to the di.spo.sal of certain Negroes who had 
been condemned to death on account of the part borne by them in the late Insur- 
rection in Barbadoes. 

Considering on tho one hand the groat objections which exist to the return of the.se 
Individuals into the Mass of the Negro population of this Colony, and on the other 
that the number already executed are fully adequate for any purpose of punishment, 
or public example, I can have no difficulty in acceding to your recommendation that 
the.se now under consideration, and those who upon Trial may be found Guilty-—- 
should bo transported from tho Island. Some difficulty exists as to tho selection of 
the jilacie to which they could with best inconvenience ho removed, but it ax^pears 
to me that the Settlement of Honduras to which Negroes similarly situated have 
formerly not mifrequontly been transported from Jamaica is that to which they 
could bo convoyed with tho least danger and expense. . . . 

You will however delay the removal of the.S6 Negroes to Honduras for a month 
or Six Weeks after the receipt of this despatch in order that there may be sufficient 
time to api^rise His Majesty’s suxierintendent of tho measure.s now in contemplation. 

Earl Bathurst to Lieutenant Colonel George Arthur, Superintendent and Com- 
mander in Chief of Honduras, 31 March 1817. I have had the honor of receiving 
your dispatch of the 26th February announcing the arrival at Belize on board the 
Transport Frances Mary of 124 Negroes from Barbadoes, and announcing, tho 
general alarm which had been created throughout tho Settlement by the prospect 
of these persons being landed in the Colony. 

I cannot but regret tho non-arrival of the Instructions which I addressed to you 
on the 7th November last, as I eamiot but believe that the feelings excited in the 
Colony by their unexpected arrival would have been altogether obviated had time 
been allowed for preparing the Minds of the Inhabitants for their introduction. 

Altho’ I cannot contemplate the probability of any danger from thou’ Settlement 
in Honduras, their number’s being comparatively .small, and the mefuis of effecting 
mischief being out by their separation from their more criminal associates, yet after 
the objections shown to their introduction by the Inhabitants, I feel but littlo 
disposition to irlace these Negroes in a situation in which they may bo considered 
objects of general ajiprehension and as such may be deprived of all meams of amend- 
ment or reform. 

If therefore they shall not ah’eady have bqpn disposed of in the Settlement in a 
manner satisfactory to you, you will consider youi’solf authorized to send thorn to 
Sierra Leone, on board the Transxrort which has conveyed them to Honduras, but 
if they shall actually have landed in the Settlement, I can see no adequate reason 
for disturbing the arrangements which you have made, imless there shall have been 
any thing in their conduct since their landing to justify the alarm entertained by 
the Inhabitants on their first arrival. 

Lieutenant Colonel George Arthin’, 21 September 1818, I certify that on the 
17th day of February 1817 the Ship Frances Mary anchored in the Port of Belize 
Hondtiras having on board 123 Convicts and other dangerous characters Stated to 
bo concerned in the Insurrection in the Island of Barbadoes : that by my direction 
these people were not Suffered to Land until the British Settlers had an opportunity 
of Stating their Situation and Making their Appeal to the Right Hon'>*® Earl 
^ Tha Royal Gazette and Sierra Leone Advertiser, 12 June 1819, p. 195. 

^ See 0.0, 267, vol. xlix, Nos. 185, 187, 206. 
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Bathurnt: that from considerable Siclaiess malcing its appearance and the Necessity 
of heaving down the Transport, the convicts were afterwards landed on certain 
Kej^s called the Ti-iangles, distant about three Leagues from Belize : That in conse- 
quence of the Siclaiess increasing and the dififlculty of provisioning the Convicts at 
that Distance, they were removed to Moho Kes^ Since which time on the representa- 
tion of the Medical Officer of the Necessity of their being put to some Work for the 
preservation of their Health they have chiefly been employed in felling Underwood 
there and draining the Ground in the Neighbourhood of it . , . that the orders from 
Earl Bathurst for removing the Convicts in the Frances Mary to Sierra Leone 
reached, me on the 5 Aug last and that Instructions were given on the following day 
to the Master to prepare for Sea immediately: that twenty seven of tho Convicts 
have died since their arrival in the Settlement, that Eight have been detained to 
be employed by Government and that Eighty Bight remain in charge of Mr. 
Mathewson to be landed at Sierra Leone. . . . 

William Vftsey Mannings, President and Commander hi Chief of tho Bahama.s to 
Governor MaoCarthy, 21 November 1818. I have the honor to .state to your ExcoL 
lenoy — that the Transport Ship Frances Mary, David Mathewson Master, wJiioh 
Sailed from Hondmas in September last (agreeably to the directions of the Earl 
Bathunst signified to Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Superintondant of that Settlement) 
bound to Sierra Leone, with 88 persons being Convicts and others concerned in the 
late Insurrection at Barbadoes, arrived in this Port in distress on tho 26th ultimo ; 
and upon a Survey of the Ship under the authority of the Vico Admiralty Court, she 
was found to be so much damaged and decayed as not to be Sea worthy nor worth 
the Bxpence of being repaired, and by a Decree of tho Court, she ha,s been Condemned 
and Sold by the Marshal, for the benefit of the Owners or others concerned. 

Under these circumstances in order to carry Earl Bathurst’s intentions into 
efieot, I have caused the Ship Speculation, William Martin Master to be chartered 
for the purpose of conveying these Convicts (being now 86 in number according to 
the List inclosed two having died on the passage from Honduras) to Sierra Leone 
within the Government or Command of your Excellency. ... 

Governor MacCarthy to Earl Bathurst, 16 January 1819. I have the honor to 
avail myself of the opportunity of a Liverpool Vessel, sailing this day (tho ‘Union ’) 
for England, to inform your Lordship, that the hired ship ‘ Speculator ’ from Nassau, 
Bahama Islands, anchored yesterday Evening in this Harbour, having on board 
86 Convicts, and other dangerous persons concerned in the Insurrection in the 
Island of Barbadoes — a Mr. Peebles Surgeon of the Militia of the Ba.y of Honduras, 
and entrusted by Lieut. Colonel Arthur, superintendent of that Settlement, with 
the charge of those people, delivered to me a letter from His Honor William Vesoy 
Munnings — ^President and Commanclor in Oliief of the Bahamas .... 

I proijose accordingly, to land them on Mondaj' 18tli Inst, and to treat and 
consider them as Government Apprentices ; divide them in small PartiQ.s in Keeping 
them at Public Works in Freetown, in the Captured Negroes’ Towns, and also at 
the Isles do Loss and the Gambia. . . 

kSame to same, 23 January 1819. I have the honor to acquaint your Lordship that 
agreeable to tlie intentions expressed in my letter No, 185 a duplicate of which is 
enclosed, I lost no time in inolring out the necessary dispositions for the disposal of 
the Convicts and other persons brought from the Bay of Plonduras they wore 
accordingly landed and disposed of on the 18th and 19th Instant and every one 
of them is now I hope usefully employed either in the Country Towns or in Freetown. 

Same to same, 26 Jiuie 1819. I had the honor of receiving your Letter of the 
7th April last, conveying to me the very gratifying information of your approbation 
of the arrangements I adopted with respect to the disposal of the persons concenK'd 
in the Insurrection at Barbadoes and signifying the pleasure of His Royal Higlmeas 
‘ that in any or all of those coses in which the good conduct of the convicts may have 

^ See also The, Royal Qaaelte and Siarra Leone Advertuter, 12 June 1819, p. 196 ; ‘ ... six valuable 
artificers and two boatmen . . , were retained at Honduras’. 
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been either satisfactorily proved to me, or has fallen under my own observations, 
that I should afford them such remission of their original sentence or such other 
indulgence as may be best calculated to mark the approbation of their good conduct.’ 

In returning my thanks for the expression of your approbation of my exertions 
in that case, it affords me very great pleasure to state, that the conduct of those men 
has been hitherto very proper, and that they have showed themselves deserving of the 
very kind manner in which they have been treated. I shall with satisfaction and perfect 
confidence gradually take off the only restraint under which they have been kept, that 
of not removing from the inland Towns to which they have been attached, without 
leave, and working at their different Trades for His Majesty at very Low Wages.i 
(3) Some of the early settlers of Liberia came first to Sierra Leone. 

In January 1820 some American missionarie.s arrived from New York with 
89 free coloured people from the United States and proceeded to Sherbro to occupy 
a tract of land that had been purchased by the missionaries from the King of Sherbro 
in 1818. The climate, however, proved so unhealthy that in a short time the agents 
and one-fourth of the settlors had succumbed, and it was decided to abandon tho 
location and seek a more healthy one. They proceeded to Freetown and wore given 
temporary accommodation at Fourah Bay until they had settled tlieir plans, They 
finally decided on a settlement at Cape Mesurado, now a part of Liberia, and on tho 
25th April 1822 the American flag was flown there.* 

Later on there was some small emigration from Liberia to Sierra Leone.® 
The numbers of survivors of these various groups are given as follows : 


Wi>st Indians. 
Liberians 


^ ‘West Indians and Americans ’ (48 men, 19 women, 10 boys, 8 girls) ; .see ‘ Census 1 ,Tan. 1832 ’. Accord- 
ing to Kenneth Macaulay, Sierra Leone mndmUed, p. ifi, ‘ Exiles from Barbadoes . . . together with a lew 
North- American Blacks who have settled in the colony’. 

“ ‘West Indians and Americans’ (71 men, 35 women, 16 boys, 19 girls); see Jleport of Commissioners of 
Inquiry, 1827, First Part, p. 21, and Appendix k, No. 38. The Commissioneis say with regard to the 85 negroes 
imported in 1819 from Barbados (ibid., p. 15); ‘ No documents have been kept from which inlormation could 
be obtained respecting the influence of the climate upon them; it has been therefore found necessary on this 
subject to inquire of the negroes themselves, more particularly of Samuel Lane, an intelligent man, whose 
statement . . . accounts (though not so satisfactorily as might be wished,) for 60 of the original number. Of 
tliese 60, 34 are known to be living, and 26 supposed to bo dead. Whether the remaining 25 or any part of 
them have left the colony, or still remain in it, seems uncertain; and as they have never been distinctly 
specified in the census, there are no means of ascertaining the fact.’ This statement was misunderstood by 
Commissioner E. H. Madden who said: ‘Of these [86] persons not above 34 were liviiqjin 1827’ [Itejiort from 
Committee on West Coast of Africa, Part II, p. 247). 

The Commi.ssioners of Inquiry, 1827, did not mention any other immigration than that from Barbados, 
and it is therefore impossible to tell how they obtained tho high figure of 141 ‘ West Indians and Americans ’ . 

’ ‘West Indians and Americans’; estimate by Henry William Macaulay, Seport from Committee on 
A borigines, 1837, Minutes, p. 32. 

* Secs Seport from Coinmittce on West Coast of Africa, 1842, Part II, pp. 325, 328. ^ From Barbado.s. 

“ 30 males and 43 females. r g^e Reports made in ISid and ISiS hij Butts, fee., pp, 38-41, 

“ 58 males and 48 females. “ 34 male and 48 female Americans or settlers from Liberia. 

M See Stale of Colonial Possessions 1S47, p. 198; ISiS, p. 304; 1S50, p. 185; ISSl, p. 182; mO, Part 11, 
p. 24. American black people from Liberia.’ '“‘Americans,’ 

Most of these figures appear to he untrustworthy. 

' ‘They were employed for two or three years on the public works, and then set at liberty: 
they proved a very industrious, well-ordered set of people’ {Report from Commissioners on IFcsf 
Coast of Africa, 1842, Part II, p, 247). See also Reports made in 1844 and 1845 by Butts, &o., p. 26. 

“ Handbook of Sierra Leone, p. 35. 

“ Henry William Macaulay, on 14 June 1842, told the Committee on the West Coast of Africa: 
*. . . the distance between Sierra Leone and Liberia is so short, that many of the disappointed 
colonists from the latter have lately established themselves at Freetown’ {Report, Part 1, p. 321 ; 
see also ibid., Part II, p. 247). 
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III. Total Pofulatiost 
1. Colony 

In the early days the population fluctuated considerably. The first 
black and white settlers from England who came on 9 May 1787 numbered 
377. I^hey had been reduced to 65 (or slightly less) when in February and 
March 1792 nearly 100 whites arrived from England and 1,131 negroes 
from Nova Scotia.^ By the end of the year the total population had 
dropped to about 1,150, and it was lower still when on 30 September 1800 
about 550 Maroons arrived fi-om Nova Scotia with a detachment of 45 
white soldiers. They were reinforced in February 1801 by a detachment 
of 50 white soldiers of the Royal African Corps. 

According to the census of 29 March 1802 there were 1,641 people in 
tlie Colony, including 95 military. ‘In the year 1807, the population 
amounted to 1,871 persons.’* From then on it increased by leaps and 
bounds through the importation of slaves captured on board ships. The 
census of April 1811, it is true, showed only 1,917 civilians ‘within the 
walls of Sierra Leone’ (Freetown), but the Liberated Africans were irot 
included, and the total pojrulation of the Colony must have been about 
3,600.® ‘The population of the Colony on 9th July 1814 was estimated 
to amount to 5,520.’^ In a report dated 26 August 1816, the Assistant 
Secretary to the Settlements and Schools of the Church Missionary 
Society on the Western Coast of Africa, who had left Sierra Leone on 
7 June 1816, related: 

The number of inhabitants in the Colony is caloiilatod, I am told, on a moderate 
scale, at between 9,000 and 10,000. But there being no census, I could not obtain 
an accurate return of the number of adults or children. . . . 

Breo Town appears to bo in an improving state. It mas' contain, including the 
adjoining towns, upwards of 3,000 people, or about ono-thii'd of the population of 
the whole Colony. .. . . . 

Adjoining Free Tow’n is the Kroornans Town, which contains, it is said, 700 
inhabitants.® 

^ The Diveotars of the African Institution said: ‘. . . the whole irapulation . . , previons to the 
year 1801, never exceeded 1,200 persons of all ages’ (Special lieport 1S15, p. 19). But tlio populn- 
tion actimlly exceeded 1,200 in March 1792. 

® Hoare, p. ;110. 

’ IV.allier says that the population of the Colony in 1811 ‘amounted to nearly 4,500, of which 
2,500 wore liberated slaves’ (Ghurch ofMvgl&nd Mksion, p. xxix), hut he evidently misinterpreted 
a statement in the Sixlh lieport of the African Instimion 1S12 which said (p, 74): ‘The report [of 
Commissionoi's on Coast of Africa] states that there are 400 houses within the walls of Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, containing 1,017 inluibitanta. This is entirely exclusive of the slaves who have been 
liberated under the sentence of the Court of Admiralty, and M'ho are supposed now to amount to 
upwards of 2,B00.’ Actually the number of slaves liberated under the sentence of the Court of 
Admiralty up to the day when the Directors of the African Institution submitted their report 
(25 M:u', 1812) was only 2,361, and the number of Liberated Africans living in the Colony on that 
date can hardly have e.xoeeded 2,000. 

The African Institution, on the other hand, evidently understated the population \vIion it said 
in an answer to a query proposed by Viscount Castloreagli: ‘The population of tlmt colony in 
1809, did not exceed 1,500 souls’ (Pajjcrs j-eZfltinp to Wnae 2'wde, 1810, p. 19). 

* Baidhooh of Sierra Zisowe. p. 34, First Colonial Surgeon Charles Stormouth, in a petition to 
Earl Bathurst, 22 Juno 1819, oertahily understated the population of the Colony when ho said 
that on 1 Sept.: 1815 it ‘omounted to 6,000’: (0.0. 267, vol. xlix, No. 201). ' 

‘ 3Imionary Register 1816, -p. 401. 
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The nvimber of people living outside Freetown was certainly over- 
stated. 

The official statements concerning the population in 1817 are somewhat 
confusing. In answering a Resolution of the House of Commons adopted 
on 14 June 1824, Avhich asked among other things for the census returns 
of 1817, the Colonial Secretary wrote that no census was taken in 1817^ 
but reproduced in the same document® a Note which indicated that the 
population at the ‘Census (March 1817)’ was 7,313. The explanation is to 
be found in two tables transmitted by Earl Bathurst to the Church 
Missionary Society. The first showed the ‘Population of Free Town, 
Sierra Leone (Exclusive of those Persons, liberated from Slavery, who are 
at present resident therein)’ according to ‘Census taken in March, 1817’. 
The second gave an ‘Account of the Captured Negroes in the Colony of 
Sierra Leone ’ dated 1 April 1817.® The first table showed 2,183 inhabitants 
of Freetown ; the second (which was not based on a census) showed 5,130 
Captured Negroes (including 1,438 living in Freetown). The total of 7,313 
thus excluded the people living outside Freetown who were not caj)tured 
slaves ; it excluded also ‘ the European Officers and Soldiers, and the Native 
Troops’, and the Kroomen.* It was possibly incomplete even as regards 
some groups included.® 

The census taken on 31 December 1818 showed a total civilian popula- 
tion of 9,665 (excluding apparently the military pensioners and their 
families). A Note accompanying the Return said; 

The increase of Population in the grand Total, since last Census (March 1817), is 
2,2S2; including 1,190 Negroes landed since that period, and the Kroomon. 

The Missionary Register added the following footnote to the figure 2,252 : 

Ilut there being, at the time of the former lleturn, 650 Kroomen then in the 
Colony but not reckoned in the lleturn, the actual incroaso, the Kroomen being 
reckoned in both oases, is 1,002. 

Actually, the total of 9,665 ascertained on 31 December 1818 included 
34 Europeans and Nova Scotiaiis living outside Freetown and 746 Kroo- 
men. The groups enumerated in 1817, therefore, had increased from 7,313 
to 8,785 or by 1,472. Including the Kroomen there was an increase from 
about 7,963 to 9,531 or by about 1,668. (The Liberated Africans had 
increased from 5,130 to 6,406.) * 

The census of 8 July 1820 showed a total civilian population of 12,509. 
A Note aecoraxjanying the Return said; 

The Increase of Population in the Peninsula since last Census, 31st December, 
ISIS, is 2,906*’ Persons; which includes 943 liberated Africans, landed hero in 1819 
and 1820, from Slave Ves.sels; 8.6 Persons from Barbadoes, last from Honduras; 
and 1,030 d ischarged Soldiers and Families of the 2nd and 4th West India Regiments 

* See Accminta relating to Sierra Leone, 1825, p. 40. See, ibid., p. 14. 

^ See Missionary Begister, Aug. ISn, -pp, 355-^. 

‘The Censu.? is exclu.sive of an average of 650 persons, Natives of the Kroo Country, constantly 
re.sident in the Colony, who are hired as porters, labourers on the King’s works, &e.' 

*' Only 421 Maroons were listed as against 610 at the next census (31 Deo. 1818). 

“ Should rend 2,944. 
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and Royal African Corps ; Thus making an Increase of 888^ by Births, and Natives 
coining to the Colony for Employ or Protection. 

As shown above, I am inclined to think that a mtmber of Natives was 
omitted at the census. 

The census of 1 January 1822 showed a total civilian population of 
15,081. The large increase was probably due in part to a more complete 
enumeration of the Natives. The census return was accompanied by the 
following Note dated ‘Secretary’s Office, Freetown, August 1st 1822 ’ : 

1,690 Africans, Males and Females, have been received from Slave Vessels and 
established in the Villages since the 1st January lost, making a total Population 
of 16,671 Persons at the present Date.® 


Table 6. Civilian Population by Districts, Sierra Leone, 31 December 1818, 
8 July 1820, ani 1 January 1822^ 


Parish or District 

Principal 

town 

Founded 

Popidation 

ms 

1S20 

1822 

St. George 

Freetown 

1787 

4,430 

4,785 

6,643 

St. Charles 

Regent 

1812 

1,177 

1,218 

1,651 

St. Patrick 

Kissey 

1817 

800 

1,03‘3 

1,069 

St. Andrew . 

Gloucester 

1816 

350 

563 

697 

St. James 

Bathurst 

1818 

232 

409 

393 

St. Peter 

Leopold 

1817 

308 

469 

420 

St. John 

Charlotte 

1818 

205 

268 

420 

St. Thorna.s . 

Hastings 

1819 



196 

171 

St. Michael 

Waterloo 

1819 

— 

363 

619 

Arthur .... 

Wellington 

1819 

— 

460 

647 

St, Paul .... 

Wilberforco 

1812 

203 

409 

696 

St, Henry 

York 

1819 

— 

297 

494 

St. Edward . 

Kent 

1819 

167 

296 

418 

Leicester 

Leicester 

1809 

69 

78 

30 

28 Native Villages . 



1,141® 

1,468® 

1,964 

Islands in river . . 1 



213 

116 


St. Ann 

Gambia Island 

1820 

— 

37 


Banana Islands 


1 1820 

— 

■ 

160 

Total . 



9,566* 

12,609 

16,081 


* For year of foundation sco Hepori of Commissionm of Inquiry, 1827, First Part. p. .78 ; for 
population, see Missionary Begisler ISHO, p. 381, Accounis rehitiny lo Sieira Leone, 1826, pp. 13-21. 
Figures exohide Isle!) de Los, acquired in ISIS. 

® ViUages in peninsula. 

® No Return received. 

■* Including 214 ‘Cliiiroh Missionary Society Christian Institution, Leiceiiter Jlountain’. See 
also Sierra Leone Almanac 182‘i, p. 00: ‘1820. Church Missionary Society removed their estah- 
lishinont, from Leicester Mountain to Regent, and the buildings hiivo been appropriated as a 
General Hospital for Liberated Africans since.’ 

The censms retum.8 of April 1826, as revised by the Commissioners of 

' Should read 876. 

- The population on 1 Aug. cannot, of course, be obtained by adding to the census figure of 
1 Jan. the number of Liberated Africans established in the villages in the meantime. The New 
Times quoted by Maoqueen {Cohnial Controversy, pp. 102-3) made an additional mistake by 
stating that the population was 16,671 on 1 Jatt. 1823. while Governor MaoCarthy in his Dispatoli 
to Eaii Bathurst, 14 Sept. 1823 (G.O. 267, vol. Iviii, No. 340), erroneously said that ‘the popula- 
tion had enoreasod on the Ist January 1822 to 16,671’. 
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Inquiry, showed a oivilian population of 17,354.* In the following five 
years the influx of Liberated Africans was extraordinarily large. The 
census taken on 30 June 1831 in the villages showed a population of 
22,783 (excluding Europeans), and the census taken in the third quarter of 
that year in Freetown showed a total population of 7,839.® The returns 
of the censuses taken from 1833 to 1931 are summarized in Table 7. It 
appears that the civilian population in 1840 (42,765) was about three 
times as large as in 1822, the increase being due exclusively to the importa- 
tion of captured slaves. But in 1841-51 many newly liberated Africans 
emigrated to the West Indies, and the influx of captured slaves was small 
thereafter. In the 1850s apparently fewer strangers than usual came to 
the Colony and more people migrated from the Colony.'^ The population 
seems to have increased again after 1858 but — Cleaving out of consideration 
newly acquired territories — ^it was not much larger in 1880 than in 1840. 
In studying Table 7 (p. 159), it should, however, be remembered that the 
censuses were somewhat defective, and the fluctuations from year to year 
probably do not convey a true picture of the facts.® 

* Soo Reporl, First Part, Appendix A, No. 38. 

“ The population was understated in the annual Blue Books (1826, p, 130; 1827, p. 04); 


1826 1827 

Whites 87 87 

Liberated Africans in their Villages (Deo.) 10,123 11,891 

King’s Troops (1820, 480 Whites, 820 Natives ; 1827, 20 Ofiicor,s, 714 Soldiers) 1,300 734 

Resident Strangers: 

Kroomen from the Neighbourhood of Capo Palmas .... 1,100 000 

Foulahs and others from the Coast to tho North of Sierra Leone andfroin the 

Interior 400 400 

Coloured Inhabitants of Freetown and its 'Vicinity including tho Libornted 

Africans who have left their villages 3,600 3,000 

Total 10,510 17,612 


‘N.B. There are a few Timinanoe Villages in the Poinnsula, which are not included; neither 
are the Isles do Los.’ 

Aooordiiig to these returns the civilians would have numbered only 16,210 and 10,778 respeo- 
tivoly. There must have been at least 21,000 by the end of 1827. Kenneth Macaulay, on tho other 
hand, overestimated tho population when he said that on 1 Jan. 1826 it ‘had increased to up- 
wards of 20,000’ (Sierra Leone vindicaied, p. 46). 

^ See C.O. 207, vol. oxi. In Blue Book 1831, pp. 114-15, the total population of Freetown is 
given as 8,624 (including 36 Aliens and Resident Strangers) and the total population of the rest 
of the Colony as 23,139. These figures may refer to the end of 1831. In Blue Book 1832, pp. 114- 
18, ‘ tile population of Freetown is filled up from the Census taken for 1831’, while the population 
of the rest of the Colony is put at 21,076, which probably was an understatement. 

^ In his Report on the Blue Book for 1854, Acting Governor Dougan said : ‘ . there has been 
a considerable decrease of alien residents, and since the pa.ssiiig of the alien ohildren ordinance it 
has had the effect of driving very many persons from the colony, and transient native traders are 
now extremely cautious in bringing with them persons under age. There are very many absentees 
trading in the neighbourhood of Lagos, between which place and this port there is a very great 
and increasing traffic in palm oil, sprung up within the last three years .... There is also a very 
great induoement for trading in the neighbouring rivers, the produce trade, particularly in ground 
nuts, having considerably increased . . . .’ (Slate of Oohnial Possessions 1854, p. 188.) 

“ The figures for Strangers are particularly uncertain. In 1831 only 36 ‘Aliens and Resideiii. 
Strangers’ were listed in Freetown and none elsewhere. No figures whatever are entered for 1832-5, 
and the Blue Book for 1832 said: ‘There is a Constant Ingress and Egress of Native Strangers 
principally of the Foulah and Mandingo Nations, who come to the Colony for the purposes 
of Trade and remain from One to six Weeks. There is another class of Natives denominated 
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All figui'es up t.o J860 (jovered only the peninsula (including Banana 
IslanclsC so far as it belonged to the ColonyA The Isles de Los and 
Slierhro were excluded. In 1861 a portion of Quiah was acquired, and 
this territory was included in the Return for 1868‘^ which showed a total 

“Kronmoii” who conic to the Colony to seek for Jjabour and iiro priucipiilly cinployed in 
Mm^lumts Btorew, Tindjer factories, and as Pomestic Servants. Tliey return to their Country 
aflur remaining in tho (iolnny about three Years, and are replaced by fresh Adventurers.’ It is 
possible, liowevcr, tha t prior to 18.80 at least the ICrooinen were included in tlie general population, 
i.e. tho total population excluding Aliens and Resident Strangers. (The 1835 Blue Book showed 
for Freetown 7,041 males, 5,117 fcnialos, .and no strangers; the 1330 Blue Book showed 5,046 
males, 4,041 females, and 1,170 strangers.) From 18,36 on, the headings in the Blue Books said 
‘Aliens .and Resident .Strangers, not included in jireceding Columns’, and in some years, for 
example 1844, all Strangers were entered separately. But in other years most si rangers seein to 
liiivc hoeii ineludcd in the general population. Thus, for 1847, tho Blue Book gives as general 
population 45,000 and as Aliens and Resident Strangers 055 (all in Freetown), while tlu^ Report 
on tho Blue Book shoavs a general population of 41,343 (Europeans, Maroons, Nova Seotiaus, 
Anicneini.a from Liberia, IVest Indians, and Liberated Africans), 3,334 resident Strangers (ICroo- 
nisn, Mandingo Souaoos, Foulahs, Sherhros and others), and 'ahout' 1,000 Alic'iis and transient 
sti'angevs, For 1848 the Blue Book gives as general population 45, .320 and as Aliens and Residuut 
Strangers 1,191, while tho Report on the Blue Book shows a general population of 41,879, ns 
resident Strangers 3,441, and ns non-resident Aliens 1,191. For 1800 the Blue Book gave as 
general population 44,472 and as Aliens and Resident Strangers 1,000, w'hile tho Report on tho 
Blue Book showed as general population 41,390, as Kroomcn .500, and as Native Strangers 3,510. 
To what extent Aliens and Resident Strangers wore omitted altogether it is difficult to tell. 
Tho Commissioner of Inquiry R. R. Madden, commenting on the 927 Aliens and Resident Strangons 
reported for 18‘30, said: *1 consider the number of aliens and resident strangers set dow'ii in tho 
preoediug statement ns falling far short of the real number of Kroomen, Manclingoes, Akoos, 
Foulahs, and refugees from Liberia, settled or living as temporary residents in the colony. I 
believe they amount to about 2,800 in all, 1,873 more than is sot down in tho above I'eturu’ 
(Report on West Coast of AJrica, 1842, Part II, p. 248). Ho, therefore, put tho total population for 
1839 at 42,000. 

For 1851, 1855, 1868, and 1860 no Aliens and Resident Strangers are entered in the Blue Boole. 
In 1861 tlioy w'ero no doubt included in tho gonoral population (44,601) since the Report on tho 
Blue Book shows as total population 44,601 including 565 Kroomcn and 1,700 Native Strangers. 
It is probable that the Aliens and Resident Strangers who then were few w'or© likewise included 
in the general population m 1865 and 1858, .and they certainly were so in i860 (41,624) since tho 
Report on the Bluo Book shows us total population 41,624 Including 363 Kroomen and 1,984 
Native Strangers. 

I computed the general population for 1881 and 1891 by deductmg from the total population 
the Whites on Ships in Harbour and tho (Coloured) Transient Traders and Strangers, and for 1901- 
1921 by deducting all persons on Ships in. Harbour and the Transient Traders and Strangers, but 
entered for all these yeai-s as Strangers only the Transient Traders .and Strangers. I computed 
the general population for 1931 by deducting all persons on Ships in Harbour and tho few (108) 
‘Itiuoraiit Strangers’ whom I nsstimod to have been all enumerated in Freetown. 

1 The area rvas given for 1831 ns 196 s'qiiare miles (see Blue Bonk 1S31, p. 114), for 1833-5 
as 339 square miles (see ibid. 1SS3, p. 118; U34, p. 118; 1833, p. 118), for 1830-8 as 389 square 
miles (see ibid, i83G, p. 118; 1837, p. 118; 1838, p. 118), for 1839-41 as 327 square miles (see ibid. 
ma, p. 134; 1840, p. 134; 1841, p. 134), for 1843 as 289 square mile-s (see ibid. 1843, p. 134). 
Commissioner Madden said in 1841: ‘The extent of territory now comprising tho .settlement is 
about 300 square miles’ (Report from Oamrnittee on West Coast of Africa, Part 1 1, p. 246). This 
figure was ubo given in most official documente up to 1861 (sec, for example, tStatisti&al Tallies, 
Colonial Possessions 1860, p. 425), and in some even later (seo Colonial Office List 1868, p. 00 : 1863, 
p. 71 ; 1864, p. 77 ; 1863, p. 84 ; 1866, p. 88 ; 1867, p. 116 ; 1868, p. 123 ; 1860, p, 1 26 ; 1870. p. 129 ; 
1871, p. 131; 1872, p. 127; 1873, p. 132; 1874, p. 130; 1875, p. 133; 1876, p. 147; 1877, p. 158; 
1878, p. 171; 1870, p. 173; 1880, p. 178; 1881, p. 183; 1882, p. 186; 1883, p. 192; 1884, p. 187; 
im, p. 189). 

" 'The total area of the Colony was now given as 468 square miles (see, for example, Statistical 
Tables, Colonial Possessions 1862, p. 463 to 1870-81, p. 376; Colonial Office List 1866, p. 9, 1867, 
p. 9, 1868, p. 9, 1869, p. 9, 1870, p. 11, 1871, p. 11, 1872, p. 12, 1873. p. 12, 1874, p. 12, 1875, p. 1 4, 
1876, p. 18 to 1886, p. 18; Bhe Book 1884, p. 232). In 1883 the Sulyma Histriet (later called 
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Table 7. Population of Sierra Leone, 1833-193P 


Year 

Excluding Aliens and Resident 
Strangers 

Aliens and Resident 
Strangers- 

Total 

Freetown 

Rest of 
Colony 

Colony 

Freetown 

Rest of 
Colony 

1833 

9,937 

22,074 

32,011 



32,011 

1834 

11,412 

22,111 

33,623 



33,623 

1835 

12,158 

22,641 

34,799 



34,799 

1836 

10,587 

26,091 

35,678 

1,176 

609 

37,463 

1837 


26,206 



290 


1838 

13,623 

25,418 

38,941 

1,392 

289 

40,622 

1839 

13,436 

25,698 

39,133 

586 

342 

40,060 

1840 

13,646 

28,848 

42,394 

195 

176 

42,766 

1841 


30,370 



26 


1842 

11,700 

28,139 

39,839 

1,675 

2,133 

43,047 

1843 

12,669 

26,227 

38,796 

1,152 

1,863 

41,801 

1844 

12,680 

28,663 

41,233 

1,960 

1,762 

44,035 

1846 

16,3-49 

27,273 

43,622 

185 

1,131 

44,938 

1846 

14,195 

27,640 

41,735 

227 

1,168 

43,130 

1847 

16,228 

28,778 

46,008 

666 

— 

45,661 

1848 

17,020 

28,300 

45,320 

1,170 

21 

46,611 

1849 1 

16,033 

27,848 

43,881 

2,518 

10 

46,409 

1860 

16,079 

27,793 

44,472 

1,6 

lOO 

46,472 

1861 

18,027 

26,474 

44,601 

— 

— 

44,601 

1855 

16,022 

24,361 

40,383 




18.68 

14,687 

23,731 

38,318 




1860 

18,035 

23,589 

41,624 

— 

— 

4L624 

1868 

20,027 

29,202 

49,229 

1,947 

4,198 

65,374 

1871 

13,937 

23,152 

37,089 

893 

964 

38,936 

1881 

20,739 

38,342 

59,081 

1,084 

273 

60,438 

1891 

28,682 

43,920 

72,502 

1,091 

628 

74,121 

1901 

33,149 

41,630 

74,679 

1,136 

423 

76,237 

1911 

33,247 

40,861 

74,098 

456 

376 

74,920 

1921 

43,409 

40,667 

84,076 

651 

141 

84,768 

1931 

66,260 

41,064 

06,314 

108 

— 

96,422 


1 See Blun Book 1S23, pp. 118-19, to W8, pp. 118-19; 1839, pp. 134-5, to 1847, pp. 134-6; 
1848, pp. 218-19 ; 1840, pp. 134-8 ; 1830, pp. 138-9 ; 1851, pp, 138-9 ; 1855, pp. 102-3 ; 1858, pp. 159- 
60; 1860, pp. 104-6 ; 1888, pp. 174-6 ; 1871, pp. 172-3 ; Census Report 1881, p. 6, and 'Reoapitulft- 
tion’; 1801, p. 16, and ‘Recapitulation’; iSW, ijp. 20, 31 ; 1911, pp. 21, 39-40 ; 1021, pp. 20, 40-1 ; 
1031, pp. 40, 72. The figures prior to 1865 exclude troops in garrison (they iminberod 239 in 1861 , 
and 306 in 1854; see Bhm Book 1851, p. 49, 1855, p. 62). The figures for 1881-1931 exclude tiro 
population on board ship in harbour (for 1881 only Whites). 

“ See. footnote 6, pp. 157-8 above. * 

population of 55,374.^ For the area covered by the census of 1840 this 
Return showed an increase from 42,765 to 47,666 ; in 1871 the j)opulation 
was returned (far too low) as 38,936 and in 1881 as 46,418. 

The censuses of 1881-1931 did not all refer to the same areas. In 

vSiouth Eastern District) was acquired by treaty, and the total area of the Colony was now esti- 
mated at 3,000 square miles (see Blue. Book 1885, p. 232, 1886, p. 250, 1887, p. 240, 1888, p. 2-14, 
1880, p. 242; Colonial Office List 1886, p. 246, 1887, pp. 18, 262, 1888. pp. 16, 254, 1889, Tiiblo 
facing p. 18, and p. 212, 1890, Table facing p. 18) or 4,000 square miles (sec Blue Book 1890, 
p. 248, 1891, E, pp. 1-2, to 1911, R, pp. 1-2; Colonial Office List 1890, p. 215, 1891, p. 222, 1892, 
p. 194, 1893, p. 201, 7594, p. 206, 7595, p. 205, 1896, p. 209, 1897, p. 212, 1898, p. 210, 1899, p. 233). 

^ Including 6,160 (3,039 residents, 2,121 strangers) in Quiah and 2,659 (1,725 residents, 834 
strangers) in Bulama. 
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order to maliie the results comparable they may be summarized as 
follows : 


• — 

mi 

mi 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

(«) Peninsula, including 
Qiiiali. . . 1 

53,862 j 

58,448 




.. 

{h) Peninsula, oxoluding | 
Quiah. . . 1 

46,418 


67,782 

68,115 

79,561 

90,168 

(c) as (6) and Bonthe, 
York Island, Tassoli | 
Island . . . 1 



74,361 

74,808 

86,16‘3 

96,573 

{d) Total area covered by | 

60,646 

74,835 

76,666 

75,672 

86,163 

96,673 


2. Protectamte 

III the last years of the nineteenth century the population of the Pro- 
tectorate was ‘variously estimated at from 760,000 to 2,000,000 ’d In 
1901 it was estimated at 949,827, in 1911 at 1,327,660, in 1921 at 1,456,510, 
and in 1931 at 1,672,068.® The estimate for 1901 was no doubt too low, 
and the more recent estimates are quite uncertain. To what extent the 
population may have increased between 1921 and 1931 will be discussed 
in the section ‘ Population Growth ’. 


3. Colony and Protectorate 

The total pojiulation shown in the census reports of 1921 and 1931 was 
as follows 



Colony 

Protectorate 

Total 


1921 

mi 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

‘Resident’ Africans . 
Maritime* Africans . 
‘Resident’ non- Africans . 

Maritime* non-Africans 

84,064 

900 

119 

95,668 

84 

864 

07 

1,454,869 

061 

1,671,065 

1,003 

1,538,913 

1,041 

119 

1,760,013 

84 

1,867 

67 

Total . 

1 86,163 

96,673 

1,465,610 

1,672,068 

1,640,073 

1,768,631 


* Persons on board ship in harbour. 


The area of the Colony and Protectorate was given in 1931 as 27,928 
square miles. The number of inliabitants per square mile would therefore 
appear to have been 63. In the Colony it was 372, in the Northern Pro- 

' Colonial Office lAst 1900, p. 211 ; 1901, p. 265, 

“ These were the estimates made in the years in which censuses were taken in tlie Colony. TIio 
estimates made in intercensal years were quite erratic. ‘The population of the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate of Sierra Leone was estimated at 1,680,000 at the end of 1905’ {Statistical Tables, 
Qolmiial Possessions 1905, p. 488). ‘The total population of the Colony and Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone was estimated at 1,208,100 at the end of 1907’ (ibid. 1907, p. 430). Governor Leslie 
Frohyn, in an address delivered before the African Sooiety on 6 Feb. 1907, said that in Sierra 
Leone ‘there are about 2,000,000 inhabitants’ (‘Sierra Leone and the Natives of West Africa’, 
p. 263; see also ibid., p. 266). The Medical Report for 1916 spoke (p. 41) of ‘tlio population of 
1,100,090 dwelling within the 34,000 square miles comprising the Colony and Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone’ ; tho Medical Report lot 1916 said (p. 43): "The entire area of the Colony and Pro- 
teotorate is 24,908 square miles with a population of 1,403,132 persons.’ 

* See Cemns Iteport 1921, p. 8; 2931, pp; 20-1, 72-3, 82. 
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Table 8. Population Density, Sierra Leone, 193P 



A?'ea 

I Non- 

Population 

Districts 

I sqe m. 

Natives I natives | 2'otal 

per sq. ni. 


Colony 

Total 269 | 96,568 1 864 | 96,422 | 372 


Nobthebn Pko VINCE OP Pbotbctobate 


Port Loko 

1,836 

169,964 

808 

170,762 

93 

Kambia 

1,164 

108,342 

392 

108,734 

94 

Karene 

2,656 

150,047 

61 

150,098 

67 

Bombali 

2,766 

244,220 

464 

244,684 

88 

Koinadugi 

6,614 

109,778 

30 j 

109,808 

20 

Total 

13.926 

1 782,341 

1,746 

784,086 

.66 


SOUTHEEN PbOVINOB OP PbOTECTOBATB 


Moyambn 

2,666 

131,815 

660 

132,376 1 

60 

Bonthe 

1,360 

97,822 

204 

98,026 

73 

Pujehuii 

2,129 

122,779 

202 

122,981 

68 

Bo 

2,150 

168,264 

734 

168,998 

79 

Kenema 

1,774 

133,932 

446 

134,377 

76 

Kailahun 

1,648 

158,761 

362 

167,113 

101 

Kano 

2,128 

74,086 

16 

74,102 

36 

Total 

13,744 

885,449 

2,523 

1 887,972 

06 


Pboteotobate 

Total I 27,669 | 1,667,790 \ 4,268 | 1,672,068 60 

Colony and Pboteotobate 

Total I 27,928 | 1,763,348 | 5,132 | 1,768,480, | 63 

^ See Census Report 1031, pp. 20-1, 82 -3, 106. 

vinoe of the Protectorate 56 (varying between 20 in Koinadugi District 
and 94 in Kambia District), in the Southern Province 65 (varying between 
35 in Kono District and 101 in Kailahun District). 

Por 31 December 1939 the population has been given as 2,000,000.’- 
But this is apparently a mere guess. 

IV. Composition oe Aebican Population 

Origin. The origin of the African population up to 1860 is discussed in 
the section ‘Early Colonization’. The results are summarized in Table 9. 
No data apparently are available for the following two decades. The 
results of the censuses from 1881 to 1931 are summarized in Table 10 
(p. 163). 

The decrease in the number of Liberated Africans from 1881 to 1891 is 
in part due ‘to the fact that the children of some of their descendants 
have described themselves as Natives’ (children of strange tribes born in 
Sierj-a Leone).^ This explains also in part the enormous increase in the 
number of Natives. The apparently large increase in the number of ‘ Other 

^ See Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations 1942 j44, p. 12. 

’“See Census Report 1891, p. 0. 
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Table 10. African Population by Origm,Colony of Sierra Leone, 1881-193P 


Origin 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

mi 

1031 

Liberated Afrioan.s and their Des- 

) 






cendants (Creoles) 

35,430 

33,212® 

33,518’ 

31,078 

28,222 

32,848 

Mulattoes and persons of mixed blood 

/ 



204 

358 

160 

Natives, i.e. children of strange 







tribes born in Sierra Leone. 

Other Africans .... 

3,384 

21,068 

6,729 

33,807 

8,037 

33,430 

|42,.587 

55,230 

62,548 

West Indians .... 

393 

863 

1,177 

799 

244 

06 

Total 

60,275 

74,611 

76,162 

74,668 1 

84,054 

95,642 


^ Sco Census Report JSSl, ‘Recapitulation’; 1891, ‘Recapitulation*; 1901, p. 30; 1011, p. 39; 
1921, p. id-, 1931, pp. 13, IS. 

“ There was ‘a small number of persons of mixed blood estimated to be about 460’ {Cmims 
Report 1801, p. 6), most of whom were probably included in the above figure. 

•’ There was ‘ a small number of persons of nuxed blood’ (ibid. 1901, p. 6), ‘ most of whom would 
be olnsaifled as Creoles’ (Descendants of Litorated Africans); see ibid. 1911, p. 11. 

Africans’ was due in part to the incomplete enumeration of Sherbro in 
1881.^ Tlie increase in the number of We.st Indians was ‘due to more 
West Indian troops being now stationed here than in 1881 

Q^he increase in the number of Natives from 1891 to 1901 was said to 
have been again only apparent.® There would have been a considerable 
increase instead of a slight decrease in the number of ‘ Other Africans ’ if 
the greater part of Sherbro had not been omitted at the 1901 census. ** 

At the 1911 census the distinction of ‘Natives, i.e. children born of 
strange tribes in Sierra Leone’ was dropped. 

... as in 1901, 8,036 persons hod been classified ruider this head, it is obvious that 
in 1911 the roinaining classifications must have been augmented in numbers in 
order to make uj) for the elimination of the ‘ Natives ’ heading. In Freetown alone 
1,263 persons were ranked as Native.s in 1901 ; examination has been made of the 
Census returns for Freetown of that year, and judging by the names it is estimated 
that betivoen 500 and 600 pensons, returned in that year as Natives, should probably 
have been returned as Creoles. In other districts similar search has been made with 
similar results 

The increase in the number of ‘Other Africans’ (including Natives) 
would have been greater if Kikonkeh had not been omitted, by mistalio, 
from the 1911 census, and if the Isles de Los had not been ceded to France. 

The 1911 census report defined the ‘IJescendants of Liberated Africans 
or Creoles ’ as follows : 

These people are the descendants of (1) original settlors brought to the Colony in 
1787 and sub.sequent years, (2) the Nova Scotian and (3) Maroon Immigrants, and 

^ The mimber of Mendis and Sherbros ennmerated in 1891 was 14,963 as compared with. 5,970 
in 1881. Bee Census Report 1891, p. 5. 

“ Ibid., p. 6 ; see also ibid., p. 4. The further increase in 1891-1901 was attributed to the same 
oauae (see ibid. 1901, p. 8), and the decrease in 1901-11 to a reduction in the West Indian troops 
(see ibid. 1911, p. 12). The drop in 1911-21 was ‘due to the withdrawal of the West Indian Regi- 
ment’ (ibid. 1021, p. 12). 

. there is little doubt that many liberated Africans, Mondis, Timraanees, &,o., have boon 
described under this head’ (ibid. 1901, p. 7). 

■* The number ofMendis and Sherbros enumerated in 1901 was only 10,893. See ibid. 

Ibid. 1911, p. 11. The census report aasumed that about 10 per cent, of tho.se counted as 
‘Natives’ in 1901 should have been returned as ‘Creoles’. 
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(4) tho Liberated Africans who were domiciled here under the in-ovisions of the Acts 
for the abolition and suppression of the slave trade.‘ 

The 1021 census report used the same terminology, but the 1931 census 
report stated : 

An nmovation of some importance was introduced by the use of the term ‘Sierra 
Leonean’ in order to distinguish the Colony Non-native African from the Protec- 
torate native tribesman and native ‘foreigner’. 

These Colony Africans, locally and incorrectly known as Creoles, were officially 
classified in previous censuses as ‘Liberated Africans and their descendants’. This 
term, however, has lately fallen into disuse, and it i.s clear that it is not a suitable 
description, nor is it acceptable to these people. Aeeordmgly, instructions were 
received that the term should not be applied m this Census and tliat ‘ Sierra Leonean ’ 
should he substituted. 

The feelings and views of the Africans concerned can be easily understood. They 
do not wish to be known indefinitely by a name which merely connotes their former 
unfortunate status. The Colony Africans are a separate people and are becoming 
a distinct type. They have lost association and affinity witli tlieir various tribes, but 
as yet have not a name which gives them a sufficient etlmological or ethnographic 
clesoription ; the official adoption, tlierofore, of tlio name ‘Sierra Leonean’ from their 
country of settlement is an appropriate choice.® 

But this innovation was not a success as many people described them- 
selves as Sierra Leoneans w'ho should have been counted as Natives or as 
Mulattoes. 

. . . now that the terra Sierra Leonean has been introduced, a large number of 
persons not entitled to use it appb' it to themselves or, in ignorance, really think it 
applies to them. There is a marked and growing tendency for the educated native 
to style himself ‘Creole’ both in the Colony and the Protectorate. A large number 
have been to Christian .schools and, becoming Clmatians, adopt Clirktian names and 
lose identity with their tribes. The progeny of non -natives and natives also class 
themselves as non-natives. 

Another point to notice both in this connection and as a matter of social impor- 
tance, is the very prevalent practice of fosterage. A very large munber of native 
ciiildren in Freetown and in the Colony are acquired by Sierra Leoneans from their 
parents or guardians on tho understanding that they are to be educated. They are 
useful acquisitions and perform domestic and other work. They are, no doubt, for 
the most part sent to school or taught a smattering of ‘book’, but their position is 
merely that of servants. A great number of these children probably do not return 
to the Protectorate after school age: they remain in Freetown or elsewhere in tho 
Colony and porha.ps obtain casual employment, or they remain with the family 
they lived with and worked for and Usually take that family’s name. Most of those 
who do return to tho Protectorate become unsettled and more than likely drift back 
to the Colony. These persons lose all touch with theh families and tribe and become 
self-styled ‘Ci'eoles’. 

A considerable number of Colony-born natives in.sist on calling tliemselvos 
‘Creoles’, either through false pride or ignorance. There is, of course, an inerensing 
number of these natives of all tribes, and many natives have been Colony-born for 
two or tlireo generations. Tho greater number call tliomselves ‘Creoles’ or Sierra 
Leoneans. Their births are registered in P’reetown or in the registration district in 
which they reside, but there is no registration by tribe. Many become Olii'istiaiis and 
are the children of Christianized parents. They live amongst non-nativo.s and adopt 
non-native habits and customs. They sever themselves from their tribas and know 
no allegianoH to any tribal iTiler and become in fact, if not ‘de jinu’, non-natives. 

* Ce?WM« flqivri 1917, p. 11. ® Ibid. 1931, p. 4. 
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For Ceiiaiis purposes there is very little more than the word of the person con- 
cerned to go by ill deciding whether he or she is a Sierra Leonean. Although 
enumerators were instructed to explain that natives should enter them.se]ves bj”^ 
the name of their tribe, whether born in the Colony or not, and care was taken to 
examine Schedules for errors of this kind, it is thought that many Colony-born natives 
were returned as Sierra Leoneans.’^ 

It appears that many show a certain amount of reluctance in cla.ssifyi ng them-selves 
as ‘mixed blood’, or Mulatto, and seem to prefer the adoption of the new name 
‘Sierra Leonean’.^ 

The 1931 report intimates that the increase in the number of descendants 
of Liberated Africans was, therefore, smaller than appears from a com- 
parison of the number of ‘Sierra Leoneans’ ascertained in 1931 (32,846) 
and the number of ‘Liberated Africans and their Descendants’ found in 
1921 (28,222), but sugge.sts that a considerable part of the increase was 
not due to a change in terminology. 

The increase amongst Sierra Leoneans is partly due to piersons returning from the 
Protectorate . . . who have no doubt, returned to the Colony owing to lack of trade, 
A large number may, for the .same reason, have returned from adjacent Colonies.^ 

This may be so. But nearly four-fifths of the apparent increase occurred 
among females, and the number of females who returned from the Pro- 
tectorate cannot have been very great. I am, therefore, inclined to think 
that the apparent increase was largely due to the inclination of native 
women to classify themselves as Sierra Leoneans. 



Colony j 

1 Protectorate 

Males 

Females 

Total 

j Males 

Fenudes 

Total 

Desoendftuta of Liberated 

\ lOlP 

13,236 

17,843 

31,078 

1,494 

1,460 

2,954 

Africans 


13,447 

14,776 

28,222 

' 1,958 

1,877 

3,835 

Sierra Leoneans 

193P 

14,440 

18,408 

32,848 

1,632 

1,414 

3,040 


' See Census Iteport 1011, pp. 10, 24. ® Sec ibid. 1031, pp. 10, 24. 

“ See ibid. 1031, pp. 10, 73. Figures include 2 persons on board ship in harbour. 


The number of Africans in the Colony recorded as West Indians declined 
from 244 in 1921 to 96 in 1931 ‘owing to emigration. There is no likeli- 
hood of any increase and those remaining are becoming absorbed in tlie 
local population. Indeed, many are Colony-born and it is possible that 
some have already been returned as Sierra Leoneans.’^ 

‘The mulattoes also show a very marked decrease’ (from 368 to 150). 
But in 1921 ‘it may have happened that many returns were entered as 
“mixed blood ” which referred to pure Africans whose parents were merely 
of different tribes, or a non-native and a native African’. In 1931, on the 
other hand, many Mulattoes and (other) persons of mixed blood classified 
themselves as Sierra Leoneans. Of those who did not do so, 109 -were 
European-African, 28 Syrian-African, 3 Indian- African, and 9 European- 
Asiatic.'’’ 

The African population of the Protectorate consists almost entirely of 
Natives. Of the 3,266 non-native Africans enumerated in 1931, 3,046 were 

^ Ibid., pp. 46-7. ® Ibid., p. 47. ® Ibid,, p. 46. ^ Ibid., p. 47. 

See ibid. The last group certainly should not have been counted as Ai'riciuis. 
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recorded as Sierra Leoneans, 141 as Mulattoes, 6 as West Indians, and 72 
as other African non-natives. 

Tlie decrease in the number of Sierra Leoneans (1921 : 3,835 descendants 
of Liberated Africans) was probably ‘due to a large number returning 
to the Colony owing to the recent slump in trade and also in a few oases 
to Government retrenchment’. 

Mulattoes are said to have increased from 37 to 141. Of these, 115 are 
returned as African-Asiatics (Syrian). ‘These are for the greater part 
cliildren.’ 

The number of West Indians declined from 18 to 6. ‘Emigration is the 
probable cause of the decrease and possibly West Indians of Sierra Leone 
birth now class themselves as Sierra Leoneans.’ 

The 72 other African non-natives ‘include Liberians, American negroes 
and persons returned as Nigerians, Gold Coasters and Gambians’.^ 


Tabuk 11. African Population by Origin, Protectorate of Sierra Leone, 
1911-3P 


Origin 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Natives ....... 

Liberated Africans and their descendants 
Mulattoes and persons of mixed blood . 

West Indians ...... 

Other African non-natives .... 

1,323,161 

2,954 

lOS 

26 

70 

1,460,903 

3,835 

37 

1 18 

1 66 

1,667,790 

3,046 

141 

6 

72 

Total 

1,326,312 

1,464,869 

1,671,066 




^ See Census Heporimj, pp. 24, 29; 1921, pp. 24, 31; 1031, pp. 83, 107. 


Birthplace. The birthplace was ascertained for the first time in 1911. 
But the returns were not satisfactory. 

With regard to the Headquarters District,* it must be remarked that complete 
accuracy in discriminatmg between places of birth, whether in the Colony or the 
Protectorate, carmot always be guaranteed ; owing to the similarity of many village 
names in the Colony with tJiose in the Protectorate, and owing to the lack of local 
knowledge on the part of the Census Compilers, mistakes may have been made . . . .* 
The 1911 figures were also defective in other respects,* 

The 1921 Census Officer discussed very fully the changes in the numbers 
of Colony -born and Protectorateiborn persons in the Colony and added : 
‘Comment on other figures shown in the . . . Table is not called for.’® 
This is an error. At the 1911 census 791 persons (including 14 Europeans) 
were recorded in the Colony as born in ‘British Colonies’ (outside West 
Africa and Asia), and the Compiler of Census stated: 

Tho.se bom in British Colonies are, with rare exceptions, persons born in West 
Indian Colonies, and tliose again ore for the moat part West Indian soldiers born in 
oitlior Jamaica or Barbadoos.® 

I- Oenma Ueport 1931, Ida. 

•* This Disttiot ooinptised over 30 per cent, of the total population of tlie Colony, 
f Ibid. iWi, p. 18. 

'‘ The total number of persons in the Protectorate born in Europe is given as 125 (see ibid., 
p. 28), while the number of Europeans in the Protectorate born in Europe is given as 126 (see 
ibid., p. 26). ® Ibid. 1921, p. 17. " Ibid. 1911, p. 18. 
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This explanation seems plausible as 800 persons (including 1 Europeaii) 
were returned as West Indians by origin. But in 1921, owing to the with- 
drawal of the West Indian Regiment, the West Indians numbered only 
245 (including 1 European). Yet the census showed for the Colony 2,311 
persons (including 4 Europeans) as born in ‘British Colonies’ (outside 
West Africa and Asia). This high figure certainly called for comment and 
I suspect that it was utterly wrong. The 1931 census report shows for 
the Colony only 52 persons born in the West Indies and 68 persons born 
in ‘Other British Colonies’ (i.e. British Colonies excluding West Africa, 
West Indies, and Asia). These figures may be correct. But the 1931 
figures were inaccurate in other respects.’- 

Another defect of the 1911 and 1921 census figures is that no birthplace 
data are given separately for Africans. Table 12 must, therefore, be 
accepted with great reserve. 


Table 12. African Population by Birthplace, Sierra Leone, 1911-8P 


Birlhplaca 

Colony 

Protnctoralc^ 

191P 

102P 

1931 

191P 

7937“ 

1931 

Colony .... 

43,009 

42,913 

47,786 

2,452 

2,812 

2,207 

Protectorate 

26,466’ 

31,702 

40,080 

556 

939 

890 

West Africa® 

4,345 

7,132 

6,883 

139 

120 

93 

Other British Colonies 

777 

2,307 

795 

11 

82 

64 

.Europe .... 

4 

— 

3 



3 

1 

Syria .... 


— 


— 


6 

America .... 

68 

— 

11 

3 

— 

5 

Total .... 

74,668 

84,064 

96,558 

3,101 

3,968 

3,266 


^ Computed from Censtis Bepwt 1911, pp. 8-10, 17, 24-0, 28; 1921, pp. 9, IG, 24-5, 30; 1931, 
pp. 49, 168-9. 

“ Only non-natives (mostly descendants of Liberated Africans). 

I deducted from the total population (by birthplace) the resident European population (by 
birthplace), and I assumed that of the 62 ‘Floating’ Europeans those of European nationality 
were born in Europe and the 1 American in America. As regards 183 non-Eviropeans born in Asia, 
I a ssumed that they were all Asiatics. Since the total number of Asiatics was 202, 1 assumed that 
10 were born in the Colony. 

I deducted from the total population the European population. As regards 28 non-Europeans 
born in Asia I ussu i tl I th y wore all Asiatics. The other 170 Asiatics were aa.sumed to be 
born in the Colony. 

® I deducted from the total non-nativo population the European population. As regards 85 non- 
Eiironean non-natives born in Asia I assumed thatihoy wore all Asiatics. The other 10 Asiatics 
were assumed to be born in the Protectorate. 

^ I deducted from the total non-native population the European population. As rogai’ds 252 
uon-Europoan non-natives bom in Asia I assumed that they were all Asiatics, The other 149 
Asiatics were assumed to be born in the Protectorate. 

’ Including 114 ‘Birth jdace not stated but probably Protectorate’. 

® Including non- British territories. 

It appears that of the 95,658 Africaiis enumerated in 1931 in the Colony 
47,786 or 50-0 per cent, were bom in the Colony, 40,080 or 41 -9 per cent, 
in the Protectorate, 4,054 or 4*3 per cent, in Liberia, and 3,638 or 3-8 per 
cent, elsewhere. Of the 61,783 Natives only 17,647 or 28-6 per cent, were 
Colony-born, of the 32,846 ‘Sierra Leoneans’ 29,977 or 91-3 per cent. 

VSee ibid. 7937, p. 6. 
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For the Natives in. the Protectorate the birthplace has not been ascer- 
tained, but they were, of coirrse, nearly all born in the Protectorate. Of 
the 3,046 ‘Sierra Leoneans’ 2,197 or 72 per cent, were born in the Colony. 

Sex. From the early 1810s till the early 1850s there had been a large 
preponderance of males among Africans in the Colony because there was a 
large excess of males over females among the slaves captured on sea and 
settled in Sierra Leone. But when the influx of captured slaves came to an 
end the preponderance of males decreased. The changes in the sex 
ratio of Africans from 1818 to 1881 were as follows^ 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Females 
to 100 
males 

Year 

Males 

Females 

Females 
to 100 
males 

1818 (a) 

5,629 

3,821 

68 

1846 (a) 

22,629 

20,386 

90 

1820 (0.) 

7,722 

4,680 

61 

(6) 

21,706 

19,914 

92 

1822 (a) 

9,444 

5,609 

58 

1847 (a) 

24,962 

20,614 

83 

1831 (h) 

17,988 

13,644 

76 

(f>) 

24,362 

20,549 

84 

1833 (6) 

18,442 

13,486 

73 

1848 (o) 

26,257 

21,144 

84 

1834 (b) 

19,460 

13,988 

72 

(b) 

24,263 

20,947 

86 

1836 (6) 

20,180 

14,629 

72 

1849 (a) 

24,961 

21,360 

86 

1836 (6) 

19,895 

16,678 

79 

(6) 

23,436 

20,347 

87 

1838 (b) 

20,477 

18,362 

90 

1860 (b) 

23,966 

20,895 

86 

1839 (6) 

21,764 

17,280 

79 

1851 (a) 

23,703 

20,673 

87 

1840 (6) 

23,840 

18,471 

77 

1865 (a) 

21,068 

19,210 

91 

1842 (b) 

21,989 

17,734 

81 

1858 (a) 

19,660 

18,651 

94 

1843 (6) 

19,663 

19,105 

98 

1860 la) 

21,070 

20,423 

97 

1844 (a) 

24,426 

20,335 

83 

1868 (6) 

26,109 

22,996 

88 

(6) 

22,127 

18,931 

86 

1871 (b) 

18,465 

18,627 

100 

184.5 (a) 

23,039 

21,741 

04 

1881 (a) 

30,964 

29,311 

96 

(6) 

22,214 

21,260 

96 






(a) Total African population. (6) Eesident African population. 


Some of the changes in the sex ratio — ^for example, the mysterious 
excess of females in Freetown in 1838 and the wild fluctuations of the 
ratio in the rural districts in 1842-7^— are difficult to explain. The 

' See £lue Book ISSl, pp. 114-15; 1833, pp. 118-19 to IS3S, pp. 118-19; 1839, pp. 134-6 to 
1817, pp. 134-6; 1S4S. pp. 218-19; 1849, pp. 134-6; 1850, pp. 138-9; 1851, pp. 138-0; 1855, 
pp. 162-3; 1858, pp. 150-60; 1860, pp. 164-6; 1868, pp. 17.4-6; 1871, pp. 172-3; Census Repwt 
1891, p. 3. 

® The following ligure.'j may illustrate those changes: 
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Best of tlu. Colony 

Year 

Males 

Females 

Females 
to 100 

Males 

Females 

Females 
to 100 

18.36 (6) 

6,573 

4,922 

88 

14,322 

10,766 

74 

1838 (6) 

6,172 

7,261 

118 

14,306 

11,101 

78 

1839 (6) 

7,079 

6,270 

89 

14,675 

11,010 

IS 

1842 \b] 

6,784 

6,818 

101 

10,205 

11,916 

74 

1843 [b) 

6,421 

6,029 

94 

13,132 

13,076 

100 

1844 (b) 

6, .361 

6,079 

06 

16,776 

12,852 

81 

1845 (6) 

8,473 

7,742 

91 

13,741 

13,608 

98 

1846 (6) 

7,061 

7,030 

100 

14,646 

12,884 

88 

1847 ib) 

8,680 

7,662 

88 

16,782 

12,987 

82 


(6) Resident African population. 
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Minutes of the Select Committee on the Slave Trade show that the fall in 
the preponderance of females since 1842 attracted attention at the time. 
The Eeverend Edward Jones, on 22 June 1848, was asked to state the 
reasons. 

Can you tell us why it is that the females are now in Sierra Leone more equal in 
numbera to the males than they were some years ago 1 — can hardly say what is 
the real cause of it, because I have no data as to tho proportions of their arrivals 
of late yeans, but I have seen cargoes. 

Have females come from other parts of the coast to marry the men that are there ? 
— No ; they have only been brought in as slaves ; but in some cargoes of late years 
the majority have been females and children ; it varies ; sometimes they are all boys ; 
some all men ; sometimes mostly women,* 

Other changes may not have been genuine but due to defective 
returns.® 

In 1871 the number of females was reported to be about equal to tire 
number of males. But from 1891 on, each census again showed a large 
excess of males. In his report on the 1891 census the Colonial Secretary 
said: 

Somehow or other it has been generally believed that tho number of females in 
the Colony exceeds that of the males, but the Census shows, that, with the exception 
of the Eastern Division of Freetown there are more males in every district and 
station than females.* 

The belief that there was an excess of females may have arisen from 
the fact that among the ‘Creoles’ (Liberated Africans and their descen- 
dants), who in 1860 still constituted practically the sole population of the 
Colony, the former excess of males, owing partly to emigration, had turned 
into a large excess of females. But by 1891 the ‘Creoles’ had become a 
minority, and among the other Africans, who had immigrated into the 
Colony, only about two-fifths were females. As a consequence thereof, 
there were in 1891 in the whole population of the Colony only 88 females 
to 100 males. The censuses of 1901 and 1911 showed ratios of 84 and 86 
females to 100 males, although among the ‘Creoles’ there were about 4 
females to every 3 males. 

The 1921 returns are very puzzling. The number of male ‘Creoles’ in 
the Colony (13,609) was about the same as in 1911 (13,329), but the 
female ‘Creoles’ showed a decrease from 17,963 to 14,971. The ratio of 
female to 100 male ‘Creoles’ had dropped from 135 to 110 and the ratio 
of females to 100 males among all Africans from 86 to 76. The 1921 census 
report gives no explanation for the decline in the number of female 
‘Creoles’, and I camiot conceive of any plausible explanation for such a 
large decrease.^ The figures for 1931 are not very helpful. They showed, as 

^ Third Report, -p. 121. 

“ It ia liai'd to believe, for example, that the numbers of male resident Afrioaus iti li'reetown in 
1860, 1868, and 1871 should havo actually been 8,864, 10,731, and 6,640 rcspeetively and tho 
numbers of femalo resident Africans 9,064, 9,194, and 7,295 resimotivoly. 

® Census Report IS91, p. 4. In the Eastern Division of Freetown there wore 2,100 males and 
2,I1,S females; see ibid., p. ,3. 

■* It is poeaible that tho figures of males and females by races in tlie 1921 census report are all 
wrong. This report gives as total numbers of males and females in the Colony 47,664 and 37,609 
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stated above, an enormous increase for females (from 14,971 to 18,491) 
and a small increase for males (from 13,609 to 14,607). But I do not 
consider this to be conclusive proof that the number of female ‘Creoles’ 
had been grossly understated in 1921, since many women returned in 
1921 as Natives may have classified themselves in 1931 as ‘ Sierra Leoneans ’ 
(‘Creoles’). It should be noted, however, that the sex ratio among the 
‘Sierra Leoneans’ — 127 females to 100 males — showed in 1931 a smaller 
preponderance of females than that ascertained in 1901 and 1911 among 
the ‘Creoles’. For the other Africans the ratio was 67 females to 100 males,i 
and for the total African population 84 females to 100 males. 

The early estimates of the sex ratio among the Natives in the Pro- 
tectorate show an enormous preponderance of females. The results for 
1911 may be summarized as follows:^ 


Adults 1 

Children 

Males 

Females 

Females to \ 
100 males 

Males 

Females ; 

Females to 
100 males 

319,924 

436,940 

136 

90,336 

123,663 

137 


The Compiler of Census makes the following comment: 

A marked feature is the preponderance in all the districts of females over males. 
This i,s attributed to (1) former inter-tribal warfare and ho.stile invasions in the past 
from tribes living on the borders of the Protectorate; (3) emigration to the Colony 
and other parts of West Africa. At the same time, if reliance is to be placed upon 
the figures relating to the boy and girl population given in some districts, it is clear 
that there is a larger female than male birth-rate in the Protectorate.® 

Actually no reliance whatever can be placed upon any of the figures. 
As stated above, ^ the Commissioners of the Koinadngu and Karene 
Districts entered for each tribe 50 per cent, more women than men. The 
Commissioner of the Railway District listed 50 per ceixt. more females 

respectively (see pp. 2, 3, 6, 12, 14, 1C, 40) and as excess of males 0,005 (see p. 7). But it shows 
at the same time (see pp. 8-10): 

Saces Males Females 

Europeans . 817 94 

Asiatics . . 148 SO 

Africans . . 47,623 36,431 

which means a total of 48,588 males and 36,675 females or an excess of 12,013 male.s. The 1031 
census report, in fact, gives as total numbers of males and females in 1921, 48,469 males (ex- 
cluding 119 on board ship) and 36,576 females (see pp. 20, 21, 26). But if the totals shown in the 
1921 census report (47,664 and 37,599) are correct — and this seems quite likely as the tahle.s 
giving the population by districts, by occupation, by age, and by birthplace all show these totals 
— it may well be that the number of male ‘Creoles’ was overstated by 1,024 and the number of 
female ‘Creoles’ understated by 1,024. In this case the ratio of female to 100 male ‘Creoles’ would 
have been 127 in 1921 (and not 110). 

^ The 1931 census report says (p. 48): ‘. . . there has been a steady decline in native mastuhmty 
since 1901, the increase in females being probably due to immigration.’ The ratio of females to 
100 males among Natives (as distinct from Sierra Leoneans) had in fact gradually increased from 
1001 to 1931 hut there is no evidence that more female Natives than male Natives had immigrated. 

® See Census lieport 1911, pp. 29, 34-6. The sex of children is given only for 4 of the 7 JlisU iets. 

® Ibid. p. 29. Yet the Compiler states at another place (p. 8) that ‘tlie male births in the 
Protootorate more than double the female births’! 
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both for the adults and the children among the Mendes (the main tribe 
of the District). The Commissioners of the Northern Sherbro District and 
of the Sherbro District reported for each tribe 33 J per cent, more females 
than males both among adults and children. That the sex ratio in the 
Protectorate witli a native population of 1,323,131 cannot have been 
affected essentially by emigration to the Colony may be inferred from the 
fact that among the total population of the Colony there were only 
17,732 male and 8,610 female Protectorate-born.^ 

In 1921 no attempt was made to estimate the sex ratio among native 
children. The number of men was put at 426,173 and the number of 
women at 399,199. The Census Officer stated: 

The women outniunbor the men, but by a smaller margin than in 
This is an error. The excess of women over men had increased from 
116,016 to 174,026, and the ratio of women to 100 men from 136 to 141.'’ 
The Census Officer says that the excess of women ‘is attributable largely 
to the emigration of the men to, the Colony and elsewhere’. Yet, there 
were in the Colony only 18,626 male and 13,076 female Protectorate- 
horn.^ 


Table 14. Ajrimn Population by Sex, Sierra Leone, 1891-193P 


Race 

Sex 

Colony 

Protec- 

torate 

mi 

Total 

mi 

1891 

1901 

1911 

mi 

1931 

Creoles® 

Males 

16,002 

14,478 

13,329 

13,609 

14,607 

1,032 

10,139 


Females 

18,210 

19,046 

17,963 

14,971 

18,491 

1,414 

19,905 


F.tolOOM. 

121-4 

131-6 

134-7 

110-0 

127-6 

86-0 

123-3 


Males 

24,682 

26,939 

26,872 

34,014 

37,512 

794,010 

831,522 

Others j 

Females 

10,717 

16,705 

10,614 

21,460 

25,132 

873,999 

809,131 


F. to 100 M. 

67-7 

68-3 

61-6 

63-1 

670 

110-1 

108-1 

Total ' 

[ Males 1 

39,684 

41,412 

40,201 

47,623 

52,019 

796,642 

847,661 


Females 

34,927 

34,760 

34,467 

36,431 

43,623 


919,036 


i F.tolOOM. 

880 

83-9 

86-7 

76-6 

83-9 

110-0 

108-4 


J See Gemus Kcpuri 1891, p. 6 ; 1901, p. 7 ; 1911, p. 10 ; 1021, p. 10 ; im, jyp. 10. 4(i, 73. 

“ 1891-1021 Liberated Africans and their descendants; 1031 Sierra Leoneans. Figures for 
Colony include persons of mixed blood. 


The estimates for 1931 were more realistic. According to the census 
report 793,877 Natives were returned as males and 873,913 as females.''* 
Since 179-8 per 1,000 are said to have been boys, 177'7 per 1,000 girls, 
298-6 per 1,000 men, and 344-0 per 1,000 women,® there was a slight 
excess of males among children, while the ratio of women to 100 men was 
116 (as compared with 141 in 1921). The census report says: 

In 1921 thei-o wore 709 adult males to 1,000 adult females, while the ju'esoiit 
census shows 838’ adult males to 1,000 adult females. It is not suggested that such 

: ^ Sea Census Beport 1911,^.11. ■ “ Ibid. 7937, p. 31. 

In the Northern Province the number of men was put at 141,737 and the nmnber of women a t 
265,128, showing a ratio of 180 women to 100 men! ■* ,See ibid., p. 10. 

' See ibid. 7937, p. 85. “ See ibid,, pp. 87-8. ’ Sliould read 808. 
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a vast physical change has oecurred in the population, the difference being accounted 
for in the closer survey of the population.^ 

In the whole of Sierra Leone there were, in 1931, 123 females to 100 
males among the Siex-ra Leoneans and 108 females to 100 males among 
the other Africans. It would seem that the large preponderance of females 
among the Sierra Leoneans is due in part to the inclination of females to 
be classified in this way. 

Age. As Sierra Leone is the only British Dependency in Africa for which 
detailed age figures are available, and this for several decades, these data 
deserve particular attention. The results are shown in Table 15.^ The 
census reports for 1891, 1911, 1921, and 1931 contain comments on the 
age statistics. 

1891. The returns published give the ‘Age Division Tables’ which have been 
prejpared for the first time from the Census results of this Colony in compliance with 
the instructions of the Registrar General of England who is desirous of obtaining 
uniformity in the tabulation of the Census of the British Empire. The returns speak 
for them.selve.s.® 

1911. Tlie accurate ascertainment of the ages of the population in a Colony like 
tins is one of the most difficult tasks, and after the age of 20 is mostly a matter 
of guess work in the case of aboriginal natives, as none of these know their 
own ago.'* 

1921. It is never easy to gather accurate information as to the ages of the members 
of the oomraunity embracing many illitei’ates, and in a country where registration of 
births and deaths have not reached the perfection which only care and time bring 
about, and in the present Census the difflcvilties have been very greatly increased 
by the enormous influx of illiterates. Too much reliance, therefore, should not be 
placed on the . . . Table, especially as regards ages over 60.® 

Practically all the features of the 1911 corresponding Table are here reproduced; 
the drop from Infants under 1 year to Infants between 1 and 2 years bearing eloquent 
testimony to the high infant mortality; the gradual and steady rise from that point 
to the quinquennial period 26-30, and the great preponderance of that period; the 
sudden drop in tlie next succeeding quinquennial period and the curious recovery 
in the period 36-40 ; the steady decrease up to the 66-70 period, and then the great 
fall to half the number for the 71-76 period, and the steady decrease thereafter. 
Every quinquennial period, however, between 6-10 and 81-86 shows an increase 
on the 1911 corresponding figure.® 

1931. It is very difficult, ... in any country, to obtain correct age statistics and, 
in a Colonj' such as Sierra Leone, the population, of wliioh contains so many illiterates 
and semi-literates, it is not possible to obtain even a moderately correct return. This 
ajDplies, chiefly, to the native .section of the community, amongst which by far the 
greater number of illiterates are found. It applies to a degree to literates, native.s 
and Sierra Leoneans, Even amongst the latter, though there does not seem to be 
any deliberate intention to mis-state ages, there seems to bo, amongst the older ones, 
a certain amount of disinterestedness ; they are hazy about their ages and do not 
appear to think it a matter of any importance and, in many cases, give their ages as 
‘about’ a certain age, instead of exactly. 

* Ibid., p. 86. 

® It is much to be regretted that the data for 1891-1921 were not tabulated by races. If this 
had been done the authors of the census reports would not have had to resort to mere guesswork in 
d ou 8 ig the coming and going of Sierra Leoneans, and it would also have been possible to 
appraise correctly the changes in the sex ratio of Sierra Leoneans from census to census. 

“ Ibid, ISW.p. 17. ® Ibid.7£i7J,p.l4. 

Ibid, im, p. 13. ® Ibid., p. 16. 
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Tiiti agfis of natives are only approximate ; even the literate ones are not always 
alile to give their exact ages and are worse offendei’s than the Sierra Leoneans in 
tlio uso of the term ‘about’. It might bo said that none of the illiterate natives up 
to 30 know their own ages within five years ; and over that, within ten years. Many 
have no idea what is meant when asked, and, in those cases, the Bnumerators were 
asked to enter what they considered to be the reasonable age. As it is very difficult 
to tell the age of an African native, especially between the ages of thirty to forty -five 
or fifty, and, as the ‘reasonable view’ differs in the case of different enumerators, 
the returns so entered may be taken as only within five of the correct ago. As to 
children, infants may be more or less correctly entered, but, from walking age 
to five and five to ten, the age given is only ‘approximate’. . . 

A feature which is worthy of notice is that, though the proportion of males to 
females amongst the natives is rather against a high birth-rate and the distribution 
amongst the Sierra Leoneans in favom- of a high birth-rate, the proportion of young 
children to adults is gmater in the former than in the latter case. 

. . . Another point is the difference in numbers between this [one-yoarj and the 
under-one-yoar group, and the inference to he drawn is obvious — a deplorably high 
infant mortality. “ 

Some of these comments are either mjudicious or erroneous. 

(1) The great difference between the numbers of children reported to be 
one year and under one year old is by no means a proof of high infant 
mortality. It is obvious that the numbers of one year old children have 
been understated at each census. Evidently the numbers of children under 
one have also been understated, but it is impossible to estimate even 
approximately by how much. It is clear, moreover, that in 1901 and 
1911 either the number of children aged 6-10 was understated or that of 
children aged 11-15 overstated. 


Aye {years) 

mi 

1901 

1911 1 

1921 

1931 


1,430 

1,064 

1,189 

1,271 

1,663 

1 

891 

872 

907 

828 

1,196 

2-5 (average) 

1,559 

1,206 

1,233 

1,454 

1,786 

6-10 (average) 

1,532 

1,199 

1,287 

1,366 

1,088 

1 1-16 (average) 

1,493 

1,476 

1,407 

1,411 

1,478 


(2) The 1921 census report speaks of ‘the curious recovery in the 
period 36-40’ in 1911 and 1921. But such a recovery occurred at each 
census in the periods 36-40 and 56-60, and with one exception (1921) 
also 46-60, evidently because an unduly large number of people were 
reported to be 40, 60, and 60 years old. It was wrong also, therefore, to 
speak of a ‘steady decrease’ from 36-40 to 66-70 years. 

(3) The statement that every quinquennial period between (5-10 and 
81-85 showed in 1921 an increa.se on the 1911 figure is likewise wrong. 
There were in 1921 fewer people aged 46-50, 66-60, and 66-70 than in 
1911. 

(4) The ratio of young children to adults was in 1931 not higher 
among the Natives than among the Sierra Leoneans. There were 12 
children under 6 to 100 adults among the Natives and 18 among the 
Sierra Leoneans. 


‘ Cmsua Report I93Iy p. 32. 


» Ibid., p. 33. 



Table 15. Population by Sex and Age, Colony of Sierra Leone, 1891-193P 



' 1S91, p. 7 ; 1901, p. 9 ; 1911, p. 15 ; 1921, p. 14 ; 1931, pp. 32, 50. I corrected two arithmetical errors in age group 41-45 of the 1911 Rej 
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As the figures for individual years of age under 6 are obviously erroneous 
and in view of the tendency to state ages in numbers ending with 0, it 
seems advisable to show the census returns for broader age groups. 



Total population 

Sierra 

Leoneans 

\ Other 
Africans 

{years) 

mi \ 

1901 1 1911 1 1921 \ 

1 1931 

1931 

1931 


Males 


0-6 

4,204 

3,361 

3,467 

4,043 

4,702 

1 1,806 

2,926 

0-15 

7,688 

6,977 

7,096 

7,208 

9,902 

8,008 

3,676 

4,290 

16-26 

8,444 

9,630 

7,765 

10,860 

2,896 

7,847 

26-35 

7,618 

9,189 

8,737 

10,796 

10,884 

1,973 

8,726 

36-45 

6,863 

6,476 

6,616 

7,966 

9,066 

1,643 

7,274 

46-66 

2,984 

3,203 

3,668 

3,968 

1,820 

4,873 

1,073 

3,732 

66-65 

1,666 

1,625 

1,965 

2,663 

816 

1,828 

68- 1 

1,292 

1,210 

1,029 

Fe 

1,026 

•males 

1,371 

480 

887 

0-5 

4,361 

3,389 

3,670 

3,871 

5,236 1 

2,138 

3,063 

6-16 

7,536 

6,396 

6,376 

6,672 

7,819 1 
8,064 

3,561 

4,238 

16-26 

7,411 

7,504 

6,908 

7,819 

3,121 

4,887 

26-36 

5,927 

6,247 

6,496 

7,269 

8,176 1 

2,560 

6,646 

3,764 

36-45 

4,277 

4,666 

4,644 

6,474 

0,163 

1 2,336 

46-56 

1 2,482 

3,056 

2,861 

2,887 

3,873 

1,874 

1,989 

66-05 

1,696 

1,807 

1,866 

1,342 

1,787 

2,461 1 
1,931 

1,380 

1,079 

66- 

1,352 

1,613 

1,369 

1,362 

579 


The figures now are quite informative. Comparing the numbers in 
each 10-year age group with the numbers in the next younger age group 
at the preceding census it appears that the males aged 16-25 in 1901, 1921, 
and particularly in 1931 had been largely reinforced by immigration. The 
same is true of the males aged 26-35 in 1921, and, to a smaller degree, of 
the females aged 16-26 in 1921 and 1931. Many other interesting con- 
clusions might be drawn from the above table, and the experience of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone shows beyond any doubt that, though accurate 
age data may not be obtainable, the broad outlines of the age composition 
can be ascertained through censuses in a West African Colony. 

The estimates of the native age composition in the Protectorate are so 
uncertain that it is not worth while to discuss the returns. 

Conjtigal Condition. The founders of the Colony were anxious to abolish 
])o]ygamy. In their Eules and Instructions to the Superintendent and 
Council for the Settlement issued about the end of 1791 the Directors of 
the Sierra Leone Company said : 

78. ... You will take every proper means of discouraging Polygamy ; where it has 
been already engaged in, the toleration of it seems unavoidable, but new engageinunts 
of this sort among those who settle in our lands, we think ought by no means to be 
permitted. The common arguments for it appear to us quite ill foimded, and ihe 
practice subversive of domestic peace as well as good order and morals.^ 

The Maroons had been only three months in the country when, on 
14 January 1801, the following Eesdlution was passed: 

The Goveriior and Council think it expedient for the more effectual prevention 
of Polygamy, in time to come among the Maroons as well as for ascertaining the 
1 Evans, p. 72. 
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Nature of the connexion by drawing a marked line of distinction between coironbin- 
age and Matrimony, and importing to the latter the requisite solemnity and 
dignity: to 

Resolve 1st That every Marriage henceforth to be contracted among the Maroons, 
be solemnized by The Governor of this Presidency ; or in his absence by the Senior 
Member of Council on the spot during the vacancy occasioned by the want of a 
Chaplain 

2nd That no Marriage henceforth contracted bo valid or legitimate, or com- 
municate to the offspring of Such Marriage the Bights of Inheritance or succession, 
unless solemnized as above.*^ 

But in the following year the Directors of the Company stated with, 
respect to the Maroons : 

The Suppression of Polygamy among them has boon hitherto deemed an Experi- 
ment too hazardous to bo tried . . . 

However, after the transfer of the Colony to the Crown the Governor 
and Council passed a new Act,® and in 1824 it was reported: 

All the settlers are married according to the rules prescribed by the Established 
Church j and the institution of marriage gains ground oven among the captured 
negroes 

Finally, the 1931 census report said: 

Plurality of wives is permissible by ordmary native law, but it is not prevalent 
in the Colony, the excess of males over females making this inqrossible. A few of the 
richer natives, tribal headmen and others possess several wives, but many of the 
poorer ones are bachelors. ... In the Protectorate chiefs and rich men, as a rule, 
have a largo number of wives and others as rnaity as they can pay for. As the 
preponderance of females over males is not great, many poor men have no wives and 
the resulting social evil is obvious.® 

Amongst the Sierra Leoneans polygamy is not recognized except, of course, by 
the Mohammedan section.® 

Statistics are very scanty. The census report for 1891 showed the 
conjugal condition of the total male and female population by age groups.’’ 
It appears that, of the males 16 years and over, 67 per cent, were returned 
as bachelors, 29 per cent, as husbands, and 4 per cent, as widowers, and, 
of the females 16 years and over, 48 per cent, as spinsters, 38 per cent, as 
wives, and 14 per cent, as widows. There were 108 wives to 100 husbaarls. 
It is obvious that a considerable number of husbands and wive.s must 
have been returned as never married. 

The 1901 census report did not mention conjugal condition, and the 
reports for 1911 and 1921 said; 

1911. It was decided tlrnt it was impracticable in this Colony to obtain information 
concerning . . . condition as to marriage . . . .* 

1921. No attempt was made to gather statistics as to marriage ; in a 0010115^ \vhoi'e 
Cluistiun and Mohammedan marriage co-exists with marriage under .native custom, 
and where moreover tire records of registration of both Christian and Molramuiedan 

' Sierra Leono, Actu ISOO-Sf, pp. 3-4, ^ 

® Report from Committee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1S02, p. 21 . 

8 Oot. 1808, see Acts 1800-27, pp, 60-6. . * West-African Sl-elehes, p. 109. 

® Oemm Report 1981, p. 12. ® Ibid., p, 13, 

7 See ibid. PP- 8-9. ® Ibid. p. 3. 
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marriages may be called in question, it was felt that such an attempt would be 
foredoomed to failm-o, or at the least would, if carried through, have produced 
entirely misleading and unreliable results^ 

The 1931 census report, after having explained the difficulties of 
ascertaining the conjugal condition of the Natives, stated; 

With regard to the African non-native [‘Sierra Leoneans ’, etc.], over 00 per cent, 
of these are Christian, the greater part being literate ; they have now several genera- 
tion.s of civilization behind them and profess to observe aU the customs and conven- 
tions of Chrifjtian civilization, of which monogamous mai-riage is one. There should 
therefore be no reason whatever why fairly reliable returns should not be obtainable. 
Accordingly, marriage statistics of non-natives are included hx this Census, but tho.sa 
of native Africans excluded.® 

But the returns for the African non-natives proved to be quite unreliable. 
Assuming that all people under 16 were single, there were, among the males 
16 years and over, 60 per cent, bachelors, 35 per cent, husbands, and 
5 per cent, widowers or divorced, and, among the females 1 C years and over, 
50 per cent, spmsters, 32 per cent, wives, and 18 per cent, widows and 
divorced. There were 127 wives to 100 husbands.® The census report made 
the following comment : 

Table XXX (Returns for the African non -native marriages) reveals such a low 
ratio of married, males to females, such extraordinary figures under widowhood and, 
in general, such a low ratio of married to single that the reliability of the table is 
most decidedly open to question.® 


V. Composition oj? Non-Apbioan Population 
1. European Population 

The European population, which at one time (1792) had exceeded 100, 
numbered only about two dozen when, on 30 September 1800, the 
Maroons arrived from Nova Scotia with an escort of forty-five white soldiers 
under the command of two lieutenants of His Majesty’s 24th Regiment. 
This detachment, together with the Maroons who arrived at the critical 
moment, quelled the insurrection of the Nova Scotians. But the Sierra 
Leone Company, in anticipation of this insurrection, had already applied 
in London for a permanent garrison. 

As a farther accurity for tlxo peace and permanence of the Company’s establish- 
ment, the aid of a small jnilitory force was deemed necessary by the Directors, to 
wlioin representations of such necessity had come from the Governor and Council.'* 

Such a military force was available in Goree. 

In August, 1800, a Corps of Infantry was raised for the defence and protection 
of the island of Goree. 

1 Genam lieporf, 1921, p. 1. a Ibid, mi, p. 35. 

“ See ibid., p. 61. The ‘Sierra Leoneans’ included 3,228 husbands and 4,148 wives. Tiio gieat 
pi'oponderanoe of wives can ho explained in only a small measure by migration of Irasbands into 
the Pi'oleoLoratc since among the ‘Sierra Leoneans’ in the Proteotorate there were 550 husbands 
and 477 wives (see ibid., p. 170). 

® Ibid., p. 36. ^ Syaort of Sierra Leone Oompemy 1801, p. 9. 
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Tho Kegiment was officially styled by the name of its Colonel, ‘Fraser’s Corps of 
Infantry’, in accordance with custom. It eventually became the Royal African 
Corps (in 1804).'- 

When the British Government received, the request from, the Company, 
the Secretary of State, on 15 November 1800, wrote to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frazer ; 

You are to send a Detachment of fifty men from tho Corps under your Command, 
in the charge of a proper officer to Sierra Leone, as an additional means of security 
to that interesting Settlement.^ 

The Records of the Royal African Corxis contain the following entry : 

2nd. February, 1801. — ^A Dotaclunent imder command of Lieutenant W. Laidlow, 
consisting of 3 sergeants, 1 drummer, and 46 rank and file, embarked at Goreo for 
Sierra Leone.® 

Dispatches from the Colony, dated 28 February 1801, said: 

The detachment of troops from Goree destined to do duty at Sierra Leone had 
arrived there, and enjoyed good health.* 

But mortality among these soldiers soon became very great. Colonel 
Frazer wrote on 17 October 1801 to the Secretary of State: 

The Garrisons at Senegal and Sierra Leone have been very sickly. At the latter 
place I am sorry to find we have already lost ono-third of the Detaclxmont.® 

The Directors of the Company reported : 

Out of about 50 Soldiers . . . who lately were sent tliither from Goreo, the Governor 
and Council observe, not without some Surprize as well as Concern, that no less 
than Ten died within Six Months after their Arrival, and that Five Women and Two 
Children also died. .But the Governor and Council state, that the Men were, with 
only one Exception, much given to Liquor ; and that no small Part of tho Corps to 
which they belonged had been formed from the Invalids of other Regiments.® 

In January 1802, after the attack by the Natives (18 November 1801) 
in which Lieutenant Laidlow and four men were killed, ‘ about Sixty -five 
additional British Troops had arrived from Goree’.’ The detachment 
consisted on 1 February of 2 officers and 94 non-commissioned officers 
and men,® but by 1 January 1803 the number of non-commissioned officers 
and men was reduced to 67.® Mortality had again been appalling. Cax:)tain 
Hallowell, who had been sent by the Admiralty to Africa with orders to 
examine into the state of the settlement, stated before a Committee of the 
House 

The 01fioer.s of tho African Corps attribute the Sickness of thoir Troops in the 
last Rains to their Quarters not being tight and proof against the Weather. . . . Out 

* Crooks, Historical Records of the Royal African Oorps, p. 1. 

® Ibid., p. 5. ® Ibid., p. 13. 

* Report of Sierra Leone Company 1801, p. 40. ® Crooks, Records, p. 10. 

® Report from Committee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1802, p. IS. 

’’ Ibid., p. 12. See also Crooks, i?ecor(is, pp. 19-21. 

® See ibid., p. 21. According to the Population Return of 29 Mar. 1802, the detachment con- 
sisted of 89 oflSoers and men and 6 women and children; see Report from Committee on Petition 
of Sierra Leone Company 1804, p, 127. 

“ Seo Crooks, Records, p. 21. ' 

Report from Committee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1804, pp. 75-6. 
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of Ninety-fwo Non-commissionod Officers and Privates who arrived there Twelve 
Months ago, only Forty -seven now remain alive ; and many of these are so feeble 
and wmiciated, that there is every Reason to fear they may fall a Sacrifice to the 
Climate during the next Rains, ^ if they have not better Accommodation than they 
now occupy. The annexed State of the Detachment, given to mo by the Commanding 
Officer, will shew the Accmacy of these Particulars. 

A Return of Detachment of the African Corps stationed at .Sierra Leone, from 
loth .lainmry 1802 to 8th January 1803: 



The Secretary to the Company, Zachary Macaulay, made the following 
‘Remarks’ on the ‘Observations of Captain Hallowell’ 

Tile Mortality in the Detachment of Troops at Sierra Leone is groatly to be 
deplored, and may have been owing to a Want of suitable Accommodation ; but 
certainly in no small Degree to the Carelessness, Ob.stinacy, wasted Constitutions, 
and drunken Habits of the Soldiers and their Wives.’ But it may be fairly asked, 
Has even the Mortality of Soldiers which luts taken place at Sierra Leone, consider- 
ably exceeded the Proportion of Deaths of Soldiers at Goree, notwithstanding the 
superior Accommodations enjoyed there andin some Places in the West Indies, during 
the last War ? 

In 1803 mortality wa.s much lower. Acting Governor Ludlam wrote on 
21 September to Macaulay : 

The Soldiers liave suffered little compared with former Years ; Throe out of Thirty- 
five have died since the Rains began.^ 

In 1804 the garrison at Sierra Leone was again reinforced. 

1st September, 1804. — ^The Monthly Return of the Companies at Goree under 
Command of Major R. Lloyd shows one offioer and 60 men as embarked for Sierra 
Leone the 20fch August, 1804.’ 

* The Governor iind Council of Sierra Leone had written on 12 January 180,3 to Captain Hallo- 
well that of the 47 non-oommissioned officers and men ‘ there is not One Man who in Europe would 
be reckoned effective, the Whole being actually siok, or so extremely debilitated by Sickness, as 
not to bo able to perform any .Service requiring greater Exertion than that of using a Musket in 
one or other of the Blockhouses in ease of an Attack ’ ( R&port front GommUtee on PeMHon of Sierra 
Leone Company 1804, -p. 60). “ Ibid., p. 76. 

® The Directors, in describing conditions in February 1803, said in a statomont submitted 
to the Committee: 'Many of the European Soldiers had fallen Victims chiefly to Intemperance, 
which in that Climate proves almost always fatal. Their Fatigue also was considerable, although 
Caro was tiiUeii that the Night Duty should be performed by the Black Colonists’ (ibid., p. 42). 
.See also ibid., p, 6; ‘The Sickliness and Mortality which for some Time existed (principally 
amongst the Military) has in a great Degree subsided; and there seems Reason to believe, that it 
aiuso rather from the Uondition of the Troops when they entered the Colony, their Habits of 
lutemperance, and the imperfeet Aecommodation which could bo afforded them, than from any 
Disorder necessarily connected rvith their Residence in that Situation.’ Finally, Oaptain William 
Day, of file Royal Navy, when asked ‘To what Cause do you attribute the groat Mortality you 
have doMoribed among the Afrieaii Corps V answered: ‘In a very great Measure to Tntemporanoo’. 
(See ibid., p, 116.) ■ 
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Mortality among these newly arrived soldiers was excessive. 

29t}i May, 1805. — Major Lloyd, at Goree, reports to Secretary of State that the 
troops at Goree as well as at Sierra Leone are tolerably healthy, although nineteen 
of the fifty men lately detached to the latter place have fallen victims to the 
unhealthine.s.s of the olimate.’^ 

But in 1806 conditions were more favourable, ^ and in 1807 no death 
occurred among the troops.® On 9 August 1808 Colonel Lloyd reported 
from Goree to the Secretary of State that he had ‘ sent to the Colony of 
Sierra Leone a Eeinforcement of 2 subalterns, 1 assistant surgeon, and 7 1 
men and the company at Sierra Leone consisted on that date of 6 officers 
and 115 non-commissioned officers and men. In the meantime mortality 
had become excessive again. In a Dispatch to the Secretary of State, 
dated 9 March 1810, Major Maxwell said: 

The Honourable Captain Forbes, who commands the Company of the Royal 
African Corps stationed at Sierra Leone, has reported to me the miserable state of 
the barracks allotted to the troops. Betwixt the 26th June, 1808, and 24th December, 
1809, forty-three out of 109 have died, a mortality which ho attributes in a great 
measure to the wretched lodging. 

I trust your Lordship will direct comfortable cpmrters to be prepared for the 
military domg duty m that Colony j and that a measure, so essential to the health 
of troops in all climates, and e.speoially in that of Sierra Leone, will be carried into 
execution before any additional force is sent there.® 

Mortality was much lower in 1810. On 1 November the non-com- 
missioned officers and men at Sierra Leone numbered 69 (21 Sergeants, 
Drummers, and Rank and File, 22 Limited Service Men, and 26 Commuted 
Punishment Men),® Three weeks later Colonel J. W. Gordon wrote from 
London to Lientenant-Colonel Torrens ; 

In calling the attention of the Commander-in-Chief to the composition of the 
Royal African Corps, which is, and ever has been, I believe, formed principally of 
deserters, convicts, and men whose sentences of punishment have been commuted 
for service in Africa, I am quite at a loss to suggest any remedy to amend it effectu- 
ally, being aware that no other description of person will loiowingly enlist as a private 
in it, but if it were possible to obtain a proportion of steady old soldiers for the 
pm-pose of being made non-commissioned officers, I should hope that a due check , 
might be given to the turbulence of the bad men and render the ciroumstances in 
which this Corps is placed detached in three separate stations.' 

In the meantine (May 1810) the Commander-in-Chief had ‘apfiroved 
of a portion of Black Men being enlisted for the Corps and formed into 
a Company on the present establishment of the Corps .Henceforward an 
increasing number of negro soldiers were stationed in Sierra Leone. But 
tliei'e remained still a white gamson. The available data on the strength of 

* Ibid., p. 40. 

® In Dispatches from the Colony dated 29 Got. 1806 ‘the soldiers are said to have experienced 
le.ss sickness than before’ {Report from Committee on Petition of Sierra Reone Company ISOT, p. 7). 

“ See extract of letter from Governor Ludlam, 1 Jan. 1808 {Report of Directors ISOS, p. 16). lb 
should be noted, however, that the number of men in 1807 was probably less than 50. 

^ Crooks, Records, p. 54. ® Ibid., p. 76. ® See ibid., p. 79. 

Mbid., pp. 80-1. The three stations were Senegal, Goree, and Sierra Leone. 

* See p. 117 above. 
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the European forces and their mortality in 1810-24 may be summarized 
as follows d 
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^ Including the Gambia. 


In April 1817 the white garrison was depleted by the transfer of a 
detachment of the Royal African Corps to the Cape of Good Hope,® and 
the Monthly Return of May 1819 stated: 

Owing to the frightful loss of life among the European troops stationed in Western 
Africa, the Government decided to withdraw the Dotaohments of the Royal African 
Corps serving there, and to garrison the Settlements with black troops.® 

But unfortunately, after a few years, new white troops were sent into 
the Colony. 

In 1823, however, a war having broke out with the Ashantees, the white soldiers 
formerly disbanded at the Cape of Good Hope were hastily re-embodied and sent 
to the defence of Cape Coast Castle ; the survivors of these were subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Sierra Leone Command, and, with several drafts of commuted 
punishment men from England,® foi-med into the Royal African Colonial Corps, 
which thus again eon.sisted of Europeans of the moat degraded class.® 

^ See ‘Beturn shewing theNiimhor of Troops’, &o., Papera rdcUing to Sierra Leone 1830, pp. 00- 
3. It should he noted, however, that the returns were defeotivo and inoomploto. They excluded, 
for example, the numerous deaths among tho white non-oomtnissioned officers of the Slid. West 
India Begimeirt listed in tlie Dispatch from Lieutenant-Colonel Sutherland to Governor 
MacCnrthy, 8 Sept. 1823 (C.O. 287, vol. Iviii, No. 341). See also Major Tullooh, Statistical Reports 
on Sickness, Morkdiiy, <Ss Invaliding among tfte troops in Ifestem Africa, &o., p. 3: ‘It is to lio 
regretted that on this const, where the banelul effects of climate on the European constitution 
exhibit themselves in their most concentrated form, and where it would have been of tlie utmost 
inujortanoe to trace the diseases of each station with the same minuteness as in previous Reports, 
the materials are neither so ample as those from other colonies, nor admit always of the same 
arrangement ns 1ms been hitherto adopted. The unceasing oeeupation of their professional dutk‘.s 
in so unheirlUiy a climate loft medical oilioers little time for making the proper distinction between 
t he diseases of white and black troops ; and their death has frequently prevented information from 
being obtained at those periods when the mortality was at its greatest height, and when an 
nenwrato statement of the particular oiruiimstances under which it occurred would have been most 
interesting and useful.’ , 

^ See Crooks, Records, pp. 101-2. ® Ibid., p. 109. 

'* See also Extract from the Report of Dr. Barry, Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, to the 
Director-General, quoted from Boyle, Medico-Historical Account of the Western Coast of Africa, 
p. 203 : ‘ In 1824 the headquarters of the Royal African Corps were stationed at Chatham, in order 
to eemplelo their establishment prior to their embarkation for tho western coast of Africa. . . . Thu 
regiment sailed from Poi’tsmouth on the 4th of January, and, after a month’s voyage, arrived at 
Sierra Leone ... the soldiers were subsequently distributed to the garrisons of kSierra l,euno, 
Gambia, and Isles de Los.’ ® Major Tullooh, Statistical Reports, p. G. 
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I’or 1826 the strength and the mortality of European troops from Re- 
mittent Eever was reported as follows 
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The Surgeon to the Royal African Colonial Corps, Wdliam Ferguson, 
reported ; 

The extent of siclmeas and mortality has been groat beyond all former experience, 
but not greater than was expected, considering the habits and doscrix3tion of the 
moil ; who, not deterred by the dangers arising out of natm'al causes, seemed to court 
dostruotion by perseverance in excessive intemperance and debauchery, and by 
foai’less exposure to smi, rain, and dew, by day and night.® 

But the Commissioner, s of Inquiry who visited Sierra Leone in 1826 
held a different view: 

In the end of February 1825, 108 soldiers of the Royal African Corps wore sent 
to the Isles de Loss ; these were young men, between 17 and 30 years of age, who 
had enlisted under General Turner, and accompanied him to the Coast. When those 
islands wore visited by the Commissioners, in March 1826, 52 of them had died, 
and there wore but few of the survivors who did not suffer from the effects of disease j 
yet the offioor who had commanded them the greater part of the time, stated their 
conduct to have been exemplary ; in fact the means or opportunity of committing 
excess wore not within their reach. When it is remembered that the situation of 
Crawford’s Island was thought so favourably of as to have been recommended as 
a station for convalescents, and when the conduct and circumstances of the men 
amongst whom this mortality occmTed, are duly considered,^ — sufficient cause will 
be found (after inalcing every allowance for the badness of the water) to justify 
a doubt whether any situation on the north-west coast will prove otherwise than 
destructive to European constitutions.® 

The Commissioners stated furthermore ‘that the ration issued to the 
white troops upon the Coast generally, is not of a description well calcu- 
lated to enable them to resist the injurious influence of the climate, or 

^ See Papers relating to Sierra Leone 1830, p. 70. 

® Quoted from Boyle, p. 294. Concerning the high mortality among tlio military in 1826 see 
The Sierra Leone Gazette, 23 Sept. 1826, quoteA in Missimuiry Register 1827, pp. 8-0. 

® Report, First Bart, p. 108. Major Tullooh reports that the detachment arrived at the Isles de 
Los.s on 23 Feb. 1826 and consisted of 103 men. Of these, 02 died between 21 Mar. 1825 and 20 Sept. 
1826, while 21 were invalided to England during the same period. ‘. . . such of the Europeans as 
survived were withdrawn, scarcely any being lit for duty ; and the fate of this detachment has 
afforded a useful though melancholy instance, of how little avail are supposed advantages in 
locality, or even the temperance and good conduct of a garrison, in contending against a climate 
so inimical to the constitution of Europeans’ (Statistical Reports, p. 14). But see also letter from 
Colonial Surgeon Boyle to Lieutenant-Governor Findlay, 14 Dec. 1830 (C.O. 207, vol. oiv): ‘The 
Isles de Lo-ss have been condemned as being generally unhealthy somewhat unjustly it appears 
on account of the fatality which occurred among the troops stationed there by the late General 
Turner ; when it is known that in the Barrack room origiimlly intended for thirty Waok soldiers 
only— a room whose dimensions are 80 feet by 18 without tvindows or any openings in the rear for 
the admission of air, 120 white soldiers were as it were imprisoned by means of a double row of 
Bedsteads. The Officers appartmenta, on. the contrary, are extravagant in the extreme, they are 
tastefully arranged and extensive and althp’ the Services of but two or three Offleers wore con- 
templated or required the mossroom is suiBoiently ample in its dimensions to dine a party of 
between 30 and 40 persons.’ 
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to recover from its effects Major TuUoch finally complained also about 
the poor accommodation provided for the troops. 

In a climate so remarkable for its insalubrity and the extreme inclemency of the 
rainy season, it was obviously essential to the health and efficiency of the troops 
that ail the buildings occupied by them should be of the most substantial description. 
iSuch, however, was the state of decay and dilapidation during the earlier years 
included in this Report, that, in 1821, the medical officer reported it was fortunate 
the troops wore natives, for, had they been Europeans, lie felt convinced tho 
whole of them would be carried off in the course of twelve months ; and fatally was 
this prediction verified, when, in 1824 and 1825, that description of force was 
employed without any improvement having been effected in this respect,^ Many of 
the olficers even could then obtain no better accommodation than rude huts, incapable 
of affording shelter from the inclemency of tho rainy season, and in which it was not 
uncommon to find the husband, wife, and children lying in tho last extremity of 
fever in the same room. 

It has been necessary to advert to this important fact, because, baneful as the 
climate of this colony unquestionably proves to the European constitution, even 
under the ino.st favourable circumstances, it would bo improper to attribute the 
heavy loss sustained by the white troops to that cause alone, wdien it might, in some 
meastiro, have been induced by so powerful an accessory. 

At Sierra Leone, however, these defects were remedied in 1826, by the erection 
of new buildings, which are stated to be good, ample, and commodious.® 

In the meantime the British Government had decided to send no new 
white recruits to the Royal African Corps. On 21 January 1826 Earl 
Bathurst wrote to Major-General Turner ; 

Having taken into my consideration the casualties which have occurred during 
tho preceding year among the ti’oops stationed on the Western Coast of Africa, it has 
appeared to me that it would be most expedient that the Royal African Corps 
should in future be recruited with blacks, provided that you should find it practi- 
cable to enlist them in the settlements under your government, cither from the 
natives, or from those Africans who may have been more recently introduced into 
tho colony ; and I rely upon your zeal for carrying this measure into effect.'* 

Thereupon Liberated Africans were again enlisted. Two years later it 
appeared feasible to consider the withdrawal of all European troops. 
On 26 August 1828 Sir George Murray wrote to Lieutenant-Governor 
Lumley ; 

You arc aware that for some time past it has been in contemplation to reduce 
the present establishment of the Royal African Corps. It has been conceived, that 
under existing circumstances, tho tranquility of the colony could be secured by the 
omployinent of a militia force, and it will aceoi'dingly be your duty to sugge.st for 
my consideration tho means which you may judge best calculated for embodying 
a force of that description.® 

' Eeport, Second Part, p. 19. 

tieo also statement by morcliaiit John M'C'omiaok, 1 July 1830: ‘When tho European troops 
lirel came out, they had no barracks prepared for them, they wore cribbed up during the rainy 
season for a length of time in the river, where they could take no exercise, and whore they could 
not get HuHioiont fvosh air ; the harraoks were built up in the rains and uoverod in in tho rains, and 
the men were put in when the damp was running down the walla ; and to prevent, as fur as they 
could, the effect of tliis damp, an iron wheelbarrow was trundled into rooms, full of coal, wood or 
oharooal, lighted’ (Eepor</ro»i 8ek<A ConmUlee on Sierra Leone and I'ernando Po, p. 58). 

’ StuUsHcal Reports, p. (5. , . * Papers rdaiing to Sierra Leone 1830, p, 49. 

' Ibid., p. 60. 
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Thereupon, there was passed on 3 August 1829 ‘An Act to embody and 
constitute a Militia in the Colony of Sierra Leone, under certain Regula- 
tions and ‘in 1830 the white troops were removed’.^ 

In the first three decades of the nineteenth century the European 
military in most years far outnumbered the European civilians. Thus, 
according to the census of 29 March 1802, there were 89 officers and men 
with 0 women and children as compared with 22 male and 5 female 
civilians.® In April 1811 the European civilian population within the walls 
of Freetown consisted of 22 men, 4 women, and 2 children.^ In March 
1817 there were 49 men, 12 women, and 7 children in Freetown.® 

The censuses of 1818, 1820, 1822 and 1826 showed the following results:® 
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The Commissioners of Inquiry, in submitting the total numbers of 
Europeans ascertained at the censuses of 1817-26, said: 

Of the Europeans, not military, who have from time to time arrived at or become 
resident in the colony, the information which it was practicable to obtain is of so 
vague a nature, that it is found difflcult to offer any satisfactory observations as 
to the increase or decrease of their mtmbers 

The data call indeed for some explanation. That the official figure for 
the end of 1818 was much higher than that for March 1817, in spite of a 
high mortality in 1818, must have been due to a large influx of newcomers,® 
That the official figure for July 1820 was hardly larger than that of 
December 1818, in spite of the establishment of the Courts of Mixed Com- 
mission in 1819,® was evidently due to the fact that the 1820 figure refers 
to the rainy season when many Europeans are absent from the Colony. 

^ Sierra Lane Acta ISll-iS. 

“ Handbook of Sierra Leone, p. 38. See also Major TuUooli, Statistical Seports, p. 6. 

“ See lieport from Oommittee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1S04, p. 127. 

■* See Report of Commissioners on Coast of Africa, 1811, p. 8. 

' See Missionary Register 1817, p. 366. 

° See Accounts relating to the Population, &c. of Sierra Leone, 1825, pp. 13-21 ; Report of Com- 
missioners of Inquiry, 1827, Appendix A, No. 38. 

’ Report, Pirst Part, p. 19. 

“ The writer of a letter to The Royal Gazette and Sierra Leone Advertiser said that there were 
already in Jan. 1818, 124 European civil residents in the Colony (see The Royal Gazette, 20 Peb. 
1819, p. 164). This must have been an overstatement. 

“ The members of the British-Spanish Commission arrived on 7 June 1819; see ibid,, 
19 June 1819, p, 201. See also ibid., 1 Apr. 1820, p. 369: ‘Letters from that colony state, that 
in conseciuence of the arrival of the Commissary, Judges, the Commissioners, their secretaries, 
and the other persons attached to their suite, together with various officers, both in the civil and 
military departments, the white population had increased in an extraordinary degree ; so that, in 
the early part of last June, it consisted of 118 individuals, men, women, and children . . . It is 
interesting to note in this connexion that of the Europeans enumerated on 31 Deo. 1818 only 94. 
were reported to have been present in the Colony on 24 Aug. 1819 ; see ibid. p. 367. 
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That tlie official figure for the begimiing of 1822 was only slightly higher 
than that for July 1820 suggests that the permanent European populatioii 
hart decreased somewhat in the meantime. It increased, however, in the 
following year. 

This colony has at present the advantage of a number of European residents far 
beyond what it has had at any former time. Most of the mercantile gentlemen who 
visited England at the eommoneeroent of the rains of 1822, are returned, and majiy 
now settlers are come out, either prepared to fix themselves permanently, or to make 
trial of the suitableness of the place to their particular objects. . . . The civil service 
of the colony has been strengthened by the arrival of some additional offloers ; and 
the military department has received a valuable accession, in the arrival of 
Lioutenant-Colonol Suthorland, with several other officers of the 2d West-India 
Rfigiinent. . . . The Church Missionary Society . . . has this season sent Missionaries 
and teachers adequate to an entire new establishment, if a new one were wanted ; 
bub liappily the health and offlcioncy of those already occupied in similar pious and 
beneficent labours, give to this welcome reinforcement the more acceptable character 
of companions and assistants in that honorable course. 

Bub the most gratifying improvement consists in, the increased nimibor of 
European ladies ; Lieutenant-Colonel Sutherland, and most of the other gentlemen 
who have the advantage of being married, having brought their ladies with them. . . . 
Now that it has been seen that a rainy .season can be passed, like the last, without 
a single death, or barely one in the general European society of the colony, we may 
trust that our fair oormtry women will not give way to the terrors caused by exagge- 
rated reports, and that tliey will as freely face this as any other oliniato in company 
with the partners of their affections.^ 

But the heavy mortality of 1823 reduced the European population 
considerably,® and though the ranlss of civilian men were, of course, soon 
filled up again, the census taken upon the request of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry in April 1826 showed only 103 males and 10 females. 

About one-half of the Em'opoans at present in the colony, may be stated to bo 
employed solely in situations under the Government, or the Churoh Missionary 
Society; and the other half in some way engaged in or eomieoted with trade.® 

In the following five decades the European population fluctuated with- 
out showing any definite trend (Table 16).^ 

The European male residents enumerated at the censuses increased 
from 76 in 1871 to 129 in 1881, 177 in 1891, and 263 in 1901. The cor- 
responding figures for females were 31, 34, 33, and 46 respectively. The 

I'/je Boyal QazeMe and Sierra Leone Advertiser, IS Feb. 1823, p. 26. 

“ Saopp.2!13'-8Mow. 

•’ Report of Oommissiemers ofliupiirij, 1827, First Part, p. 19, The Shte Books for 182Q and 1827 
show only ‘about’ 80 males and 7 females (see RooH: 1526, p. 130; 1827, p, 64). 

'* The figures for 1843-5 may he too high. The 1844 Blue Book listed for Freetown 120 males 
mid 30 females. Shroove said (p. 51) : ‘The following is an extract from the Census to Slst Dooeru- 
her, 1844 of Europeans and Mulattos, taken by the author from the General Census .. . 


Men Women Total 

Eesidont Europeans , . ... . . . 50 22 81 

Do Mulattos . . . .. . . . . 7 8 16 

Sick British Sailors . . . 6 0 6 

Foreign. Seamen, the crews of condemned dayo vessels, &c. . 48 0 48.' 


The offioial figures for Europeans, therefore, indnded at least in 1844 Miilattoea. (The returns 
of the oonsiis taken in the third quarter of 1831 iu Freetown showed 80 Europeans and 118 
Mnlattoes.) , 
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Table 16. Civilian European Population by Sex, Sierra Leone, 1831-7P 



> See sine Booh 1S31, p. 114; 1832, p. 114; 1833, p. 118, to 1838, p. 118; 1839, p. 134, to 1847, p. 134; 
1848, p. 218 ; 1849, p. 134 ; ISSO, p. 138 ; 1831, p. 138 ; 1833, p. 162 ; 1837,'p. 1S2; 1858, p. 159 ; ISfiO, p. 164 ; 
1868, p. 174; 1871, p. 172. The figm^s from 1855 on include the military. 

“ Including 1 in British Quiah and 11 in Bulaina. “ Including 6 in Bulama. 


Table 17. European Population by Sex, Sierra Leone, 1881~193P 



1 

1 Colony 1 

Protectorate 

Population 

Sex 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Resident . 

Male 

120 

177 

263 

688 

698 

308 

140 

204 

173 


Female 

34 

33 

46 

62 

04 

112 

30 

46 

68 


Total 

163 

210 

309 

650 

792 

420 

170 

260 

231 

On board ships 

Male 

108 

14 

142 

52 

119 

67 1 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

Male 

237 

191 

405 

640 

817 

376 

140 

204 

173 


Female 

34 

33 

46 

62 

94 

112 ‘ 

30 

46 

68 


Total 

271 

224 

461 

702 

911 

487 

170 

260 

231 


1 See Census lleport 1891, pp. 3, 6 ; 1901, p. 6; 1911, pp. 8, 23 ; 19U, pp. 8, 22 ; 1981, pp. 21, 73, 
166. The population on board ships is not given by sex for 1881 ; I assumed that, as in subseipient 
years, all were males. 


increase in the number of males from 1871 to 1881 was due in jiart to the 
fact that the census of 1871 covered only the Peninsula.^ To what extent 
the rise in this and the two following decades was due to a reinforcement 
of the military it is impossible to tell.® The enormous increase in the 
number of males to 588 in 1911 was largely due to this cause. 

The total resident E\iropeaii population amounts to 660 porsoM as against 309 
persons, showing a gain of 341 persons.® The increase is to be attributed cMeflj'' to 
the larger military element, there being now stationed in Freetown a complete 
company of Royal Artillery. 

At the same time, owing to the establishment of the railway and the expansion 
generally of the trade of the Colony, the number of Europeans in the service of the 
Colonial Government has been greatly increased, and it is fairly certain that in 1901 
the number of Europeans engaged in trade was considerably less than the 130 so 

^ According to Census lleport 1881, p. 6, the number of white residents enumerated in the sub- 
stations was 29 in 1881. 

® The total number of Government Officers (including Africans) increased from 079 in 1881 to 
1,176 in 1891, and to 2,646 in 1901. Census Seport 1891, p. 12, said; ‘The principal re.i8on for tbo 
large inore.<ise is the augmentation of the Military arid Police in the Colony Geneus lleport 1001, 
p. 16, stated : ‘The large increase of 1,369 is accounted for by the augmentation of the Military 
establiabment in the Colony, and also by the opening of the Government Railway.’ 

® According to Mectlcal Report 1907, p. 6, there was an ‘increase in the actual European resident 
population from 300 in 1906 to 660 in 1907 ’. 
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engaged, shown by the recent Census, although no figures are available for purposes 
of comparison^ 

The soldiers in 1911 were no less than 364, or 60 per cent, of the total 
male European population. By 1921 their number had decreased to 293, 
but the total male European population had risen to 698, owing mainly to 
an increase in the number of ‘Commercial Agents and Employees’ from 
130 to 236.® The 1931 census, however, showed only 308 male Europeans. 
The heavy drop ivas due in a large measure to the withdrawal of the 
Imperial Garrison from Freetown in 1929, the number of soldiers being 
reduced to 18. But, ondug to the slump, the number returned under 
‘Commerciar was only 101 as compared with 236 in 1921.® 

In the meantime the number of females had increased steadily from 
33 in 1891 to 112 in 1931. Their proportion among the total European 
resident population fluctuated somewhat but was in 1931, with 36 per 
cent., higher than ever before (excepting, of course, the period 1787-91). 

In the Protectorate the number of resident Europeans was estimated 
in 1901 ‘at between 50 and 100’.^ It increased to 170 in 1911 and to 250 
in 1921, but declined to 231 in 1931. The rise between 1911 and 1921 
was ‘due to the extension of the Railway, the opening up of the country 
to trade’. The number returned as commercial increased from 51 to 108.® 
The decline between 1921 and 1931 was explained as follows: 

The decrease is due for the greater part to the recent trade depression, causing 
a consequent reduction in the numbers of persons following commercial pursuits, 
and to the transfer of part of the Sierra Leone Battalion of the Royal West African 
Frontier Force to the Colony .... 

Persons engaged in commerce have decreased from 108 to 81 or by 47 arid soldiers 
from 26 to 9 or by 17.* 

It is interesting to note that the proportion of females in the Protec- 
torate was in 1931 hardly smaller than in the Colony. 

According to the census reports the numbers of European Government 
Officials present in Sierra Leone were 97 in 1911, 141 in 1921, and 142 
(including 6 females) in 1931, while the Military numbered 381, 319, and 
27 respectively, and the resident non-official civilians 342, 682, and 482 
respectively.’ The annual Medical Reports show in addition the ‘total 
number of European officials resident in the Colony and Protectorate 
during any portion of the year’ in 1907-38, the average number of Euro- 
pean officials in 1908-38, the total number of European Military in 1909- 
25, the average strength of the European Military in 1924-7, the total 
number of European non-oflieials in 1909-38, and the average number of 
European non-officials in 1926-38. The data are summarized in Table 18. 
The figures for Government Officials and Military are fairly accurate for 

’ Cmsws Ueyort 7917, pp. 8-9. “ See ibid. 7.927, p. 9. 

^ See ibid. 7937, pp. 64, 69. The aotuid decrease in the nuiaher of people engaged in coiu- 
meroB may have been somewhat smaller, ‘lb is possible that banking, skipping and other kindred 
oooupatious were classed under “Coauneroial” in 19217 

< Ibid. 7907, p. 6. ‘ See ibid. 7977, p. 26; 7.927, p. 26. 

* Ibid. 7937, p. 185. 

’ See ibid. 7977, pp. 9, 26; 7927, pp. 8, 26 ; 7937, pp. 89, 190-1. 



Table 18. European Population by Occupation, Sierra Leone, 1907—38 
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most years/ but those for non-officials are, at least from. 1019 to 1924, 
incomplete or merely estimated. 

1919. The figui’es for the non-official Europeans include those of the well-known 
Trading Eirms and Missionary Societies only. There are a small number of others 
of whom it is difficult or impossible to obtain aceui-ato figures. “ 

1922. It is not practical to obtain even an approximate figure for total unofficial 
European residents for 1922.® 

The non-officials, moreover, apparently comprise sometimes only men.* 

The number of English in the Colony increased from 104 in 1881 to 
195 in 1901 and to 596 in 1921, but dropped again to 195 in 1931. Taking 
the Colony and Protectorate together, the number of English declined 
between 1921 and 1931 from 711 to 298 while the number of other Euro- 
peans ro.se from 331 to 363. In 1921 the 94 Swiss were the most mimerou,s 
group next to the English, but by 1931 their number had decreased to 30. 
The French numbered 91 in 1921 and 87 in 1931. The American community 
declined from 67 to 53. There was, on the other hand, an increase in the 
number of Scotch from 34 to 69 and of Irish from 31 to 63, While no 
Germans were present in 1921, they totalled 21 in 1931. Of the 651 
Europeans enumerated in 1931, 566 were born in Europe, 44 in the United 
States, and 41 elsewhere.® 

White children have always been few in Sierra Leone. Only 17 of 
the 651 Europeans enumerated in 1931 were under 16 years of age. Of 
the 472 adult male Europeans 242 were single and 223 married ; of the 
162 adult female Europeans 49 were single and 111 married. The pro- 
portion of bachelors is much smaller among the British than among the 
other Europeans. Of the male British subjects {including children) 136 
were single and 186 married ; of the non-British Europeans 116 were single 
and only 38 married. The great preponderance of bachelors among the 
non-British Europeans is possibly due to the fact that the great majority 
of European mercantile agents and clerks were non-British. Of the 324 
British males 135 were Government Officials, 49 mercantile managers, 
agents, and clerks, and 24 ministers of religion, missionaries, and lay 
teachers ; of the 157 non-British males 1 (American) was a Government 

‘ The aveiage number of Go-vernment Officials for 1912 seems too high. Medical Report 19 Id 
gives the total number of Government Officials at one place (p. 8) as 328, at another place (p. 9) as 
286 j Medical Report 191S gives similarly at one place (p. 7) 227, at another (p. 6) 185. M edkal 
ReiwH 1025 gives 283 at one place (p. 7) as the total resident Imperial Military and at another 
place (p, 10) as the average strength of the Imperial Troops. 

“ Ibid. 1019, p. 8. 

® Ibid. 1022, p. 16. See also Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1920, p. 21; Medical Report 
1923, p. 13, 1924, p. 14. 

■* When the total number of non-officials rose from 398 in 1930 to 494 in 1931, Medical Report 
1931, p. 6, said: ‘The large iucrease in the total number resident is surprising in view of the heavy 
I'olronobment in staff of the trading firms but is largely accounted for by the mining develop- 
ments in the Protectorate. Also the wives of Government Officials have been added to this list, 
which does not appear to have been done before.’ But according to the 1931 census tho persons 
occupied in muling in the Protectorate numbered oply 16, and even the figui'es of non-officials for 
1931 (total 494, average 343) do not seem to have been all-inclusive since on census date there 
were 482 non-officials in Sierra Leone. 

‘ Including 6 Spanish women who were natives of the Canary Islands (see Census Report 1931, 
P.03). 
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Official, 86 were mercantile managers, agents, and clerks, and 24 ministers 
of religion, missionaries, and lay teachers. Of the 170 European females 
6 (British) were Government officials and 60 (32 British, 28 non-British) 
were missionaries and lay teachers. None of the Europeans followed an 
agricultural pursuit.^ 

Of the 651 Europeans 285 lived in Freetown, 135 in the rest ofthe Colony, 
84 in the Northern, and 147 in the Southern Province of the Protectorate.^ 

2. Asiatic Population 

Until 1911 the census reports distinguished merely between whites 
and blacks, and until 1901 the classification by nationalities suggests 
that all whites were of European descent. But among the whites returned 
in 1901 there were 41 Syrians and 1 Egyptian, 

In .1901 the poptilation was censnsed under the plassifieations ‘Whites’ and 
‘Blacks’ ; in the former were included a number of Asiatics, who, though white in 
colour, were not such in social sruToundings ; accordingly this anomaly has been 
dealt with in the recent Census by dividing the population under three headings, 
‘Europeans’, ‘Asiatics’ and ‘Africans.’^ 

The first Syrians came in the 1890s. The 1901 census showed 38 male 
and 3 female Syrians,^^ and the 1911 census 136 males and 39 females.® 
There were in addition in the Protectorate 81 males and 10 females.® 

Syrians have increased from 41 persons in 1901 to 175 in 1011, and the statistics 
relating to the Protectorate will show that they are penetrating there also ; their 
increased numbers in this Colony are probably due to the fact that many of them 
have been driven here from French Guinea owing to a prohibitive tax imposed upon 
them in that country. They come from Beyrout, Tripoli and other places in Syria, 
and are known as ‘Coral men’ among the natives of this Colony, whom they show 
a tendency to rival as petty traders, and they are cui-rently reported to prosper here.’ 

The Syrians continued to increase in the years preceding the first 
World War,® but their growth in the Colony was checked by riots which 
occurred in 1919. They numbered, in 1921, 132 males and 45 females.® 

Syrians have not increased at a rate at aU comparable with the increase shown 
in the 1901-1911 inter-censal period, when they increased from 41 to 176; they 
have added no more than 2 to their number. But they have succeeded in establishing 
themselves as traders in the Colony as well as in the Protectorate and to their 
success in this direction is to be attributed in no small degree the engendering in the 
minds of a certain section of the African community of a jealousy which led to the 
Anti-Syrian riots in 1919. That they do not show an increase larger than 2 is due 
to some extent to the considerable exodus of Syrians after the Riots.'” 

But in the Protectorate the number of Syrians had increased by 1921 
to 283 males and 103 females.^^ 

In the 1920s the increase of Syrians was enormous. Their number rose 
in the Colony from 177 to 413, and in the Protectorate from 386 to 753. 

' See ibid., pp. 09, 190-1. ® See ibid,, pp. 68, 189. ° Ibid. 1911, p. 8, 

‘ See ibid. 1901, p. 6. ' See ibid. I9II, p. 10. » See ibid., p. 24. 

’ Ibid,, p. 10. _ _ 

® Medical Report 1.913, p. 76, says that there were in Freetown 212 Syrians as compared with 
146 at the 1911 census. 

Beo Oensua Report 1921, p.Q. “ Ibid., p. 10. " See ibid., p. 24. 
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All the male Syrians [in the Colony] are engaged in produce, general merchandise, 
cotton goods or petty trading. Some are thriving merchants and are astute business 
men. A considerable number have been residents in the Colony for some years and 
have places of business, both in the Colony and Protectorate. Many have brought 
their wives and females^ out; and, even despite the recent legislation enforcing 
a deposit of £60 before landing, they appear to be on the increase.- 

Marteroy, in an article ‘Freetown 1899-1938’, characterized the change 
that had occurred in those 40 years as follows; 

This eastern part of the town is almost a counter i3art of Beyrouth or any other 
Syrian town. In 1899 very few Syrians were trading here, you could see them round 
the corners of the trade ‘stream line ’ streets sitting on small boxes in front of a larger 
box, not too large, — ^where they were selling imitation coral beads, — they used to be 
called for years ‘ corals but now with the help of many Sierra Leonean householders 
w'ho let and later sold their freeholds to Syrians, the latter to-day run nearly the 
whole 23etty trade in Kissy, East and Little East Streets — no more little boxe.s with 
coral beads on them. With another help, the credit given to them by the Commer- 
cial Firms, the Syrhms have to-day neat shops and you will meet them all along 
the railway line and in the Mining Districts also where they do trading and deal 
in gold.® 

Apart from the Syrians there are few Asiatics in Sierra Leone. Of the 
599 Asiatics enumerated in 1921, 563 were Syrians, 19 Indians, 15 Arabs, 
and 2 Greeks. Of the 1,216 Asiatics recorded in 1931, 1,166 were Syrians, 
26 Indians, 23 Arabs,^ and 2 Greeks. While the 651 Europeans comprised 
only 17 children, the 1,216 Asiatics included no less than 308.® The 
great majority of these children were born in Sierra Leone.® Of 714 male 
adult Asiatics 376 were single and 311 married; of 194 female adult 
Asiatics only 24 were single and 156 were married.’’ 

Of the 1,216 Asiatics 400 lived in Freetown, 44 in the rest of the Colony, 
279 in the Northern and 493 in the Southern Province of the Protectorate.® 

3. Total Non-African Population 

The number of resident non-Afrioans in the Colony increased from 
862 in 1911 to 990 in 1921 but decreased to 864 in 1931. The Protectorate 
showed an increase from 265 in 1911 to 651 in 1921, and to 1,003 in 1931. 
While up to 50 years ago practically all non- Africans in Sierra Leone were 
Europeans, and while in 1921 the Europeans still constituted about two- 
thirds of the non- African population, the proportion had chopped by 1931 
to about one-third. 

The numbers of non-native officials (including those on leave) by sox 
and age on 1 January 1930 to 1 January 1938 are shown in Table 26. 

^ Should read ‘children’. 

Oensud Report 1931, 2>. 69. See also ibid., p. 176. ** Martoroy, pp. 84-5. 

■* The Arabs are mostly of African birth and might he more correctly termed Moors. See Census 
Report mi, ^^. 31 , 59 , 116 . 

® Those were nearly all Syi'ian children. (Of the 133 Asiatic children in the Colony all but one 
Indian child were Syrians; see ibid., p. 60.) 

* The total number of Asiatics bom in Sierra Leone was 233 (including 227 Syrians), and this 
; figure probably includes few adulfe,. .. 

1 ‘All Syrian women over eighteen years of age [in the Colony] are returned as married’ (ibid., 
P,36). ;; 

® See ibid., pp. 60, 180. 
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Table 19. Resident Non- African Population by Nationality, Sierra Leone, 
mi-i93p 


Ooloiiy 


Protectorate | Total 


Nationality ] 

1881 1 





1 1931 

1 1911 

1 1921 

[1^1 

1 1011 

1 

1931 

English. . 1 

104 

114 1 

1 195 

•124 

Euii 

595 

tOPEANS 

195 

80 

116 

103 

504 

711 

298 

Welsh , 



1 

11 

8 

6 

2 

1 

3 

13 

9 




11^ 

19 

38 

22 

49 

11 

12 

20 


34 

69 



31 

26 

75 


38 

10 


15 

85 

31 

53 

Bi’it. Colonial. 




25 

3“ 

S’ 



1 



6 

Armenian 








1 

2 


1 


Austrian 

— 

— 

1 

— 


— 

1 

— 

— 

1 


— 

lielgian . 

— 

— 

2 , 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 


— 














Dutch . 

1 



3 


2 




3 j 


2 

French . 

15 

26 

34 

37 

55 

02 

9 

36 

25 

46 

91 

87 

Gorman 

9 

1 


20 


14 

12 


7 

32 


21 

Greek . 






2 

3 



2 


4 

Italian . 

1 

7 






1 


4 

1 

3 

Norwegian . 

— 





5 


— 



— 

6 

Portuguese . 

4 












Russian 






3 






3 

Spanish 

— 



— 

— 

5 

— 





5 

iSwedisii 

1 













12 j 

6 


19 

«) 

11 


34 

19 

30 

94 

30 

American 

4 

5 


17 

20 

19 

32 

47 

34 

49 

87 

63 

Total. . I 

I 163 

210 

309 

650 

792 

420 

170 

250 

231 

820 

1,042 

651 


Asiatics 


Arab . 

• — 

_ 

_ 

2 


6 

2 


17 

4 

15 

23 





1 ! 

2 





1 

2 

2 

Indian . 





24 1 


23 

2 

16 

2 

20 

19 

25 

Syrian . 


— 

41 

175 

177 

413 

91 

386 

763 

266 

663, 

1,166 

Total. 




202 

198 

444 

95 

1 401 

772 

207 

599 

1,216 


1 Sea Cenius PepoH ml, p. 6; 1891, p. 5; 1901, p. 6; 1911, pp. 8, 10, 21; 1021, iip. 8-9, 23-4; 1931, pp. 
59, 63, 177, 186, 

“ West Inilian. “ 1 Maltese, 1 Canadian. 

‘ 1 Canadian, 2 West Indian, 1 Australian. “ 1 West Indian, 1 Australian. 

“ 1 West Indian, 2 Australian. ’ 1 South African, 8 Australian, 1 New Zealand. 
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Table 20. Resident Non-African Populaiim by Nationality {or Race) and 
Sex, Sierra Leone, 1921 and 193V- 




Edbopeans 



103 416 148 


309 135 677 195 880 330 


* Sec Census Sepoti 2923, p. 24; 39S1, pp. 5 

* 1 West Indian, 2 Auattalinn. 

» 2 Australian, 1 New Zealand. 

‘ 1 South AtMcan, 1 Australian. 


Table 21. Resident European Population by Birthplace, Sierra Leone, 
1911-3V 


Birthplace 

Golony 

Protectorate 

Total 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Sierra Leone 

1 

1 

6 

1 

4 

5 

2 

5 

10 

Africa (non-Brit.) 

2 

16 

6 


1 

— 

2 

16 

6 

Europe 

693 

729 

378 

126 

196 

188 

710 

925 

606 

America 

17 

27 

14 

34 

43 

32 

61 

70 

46 

India 

22 

8 

6 

2 

— 

3 

24 

8 

8 

Asia (nou-Brit.) 

1 

10 

— 

2 

1 

~ 

3 

11 


Brit. Colonies 

14 ! 

4 ! 

12 

6 

6 

3 1 

19 

0 

16 

Total 

660 

794* 

420 

170 

280 

231 

820 

1,044* 

661 


^ See Census Jleport 1911, pp, 9. 26; 1921, pp, 9-10, 26 ; 1931, pp. 66, 187-8. 
Iiioludiug 2 floating population not bom in Europe. 
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Table 22. Resident European Population by Birthplace and Sex, Sierra 
Leone, 193P 



Colony 

Protectorate 

Total 


Birthplace 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

England . 

144 

47 

78 

19 

222 

66 

288 

Wales 

C 

1 

3 

2 

8 

3 

11 

Scotland 

28 

14 

18 

3 

46 

17 

63 

Ireland . 

19 

16 

9 

3 

28 

19 

47 

Malta 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Denmark 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 



1 

Franco . 

57 

5 

21 

2 

78 

7 

85 

Germany 

10 

3 

6 

1 

16 

4 

20 


:i 


3 

1 

6 

1 

7 

Holltnifl . 


1 



J 

1 

2 

Italy 

:t 


1 

— 

4 


4 

Norway . 

2 

3 


— 

2 

3 

5 

Riissia . 

— 

3 

— 


— 

3 

3 

Switzerland 

9 

1 

16 

1 

26 

2 

27 

Europe 

284 

94 

166 

33“ 

439 

1272 

6662 

Sierra Leone . 

4 

1 

3 

2 

7 

3 

10 

South Africa . 

— 

I 

— 

1 

— 

2 

2 

Canary Islands 
French West 

— 

6 


— 

_ 

6 

6 

Africa 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Africa. 

5 

7 

3 

3 

8 

10 

18 

Canada , 

__ 

. 

1 

— 

1 


1 

West Indies . 

3 

2 

. — 

1 

3 

3 

6 

U.S. America . 

6 

8 

10 

20 

16 

28 

44 

Mexico , 



1 


1 


1 

South America 

__ 

— 

~ 

1 

— 

1 

1 

America 

f) 

10 

12 

22 

21 

32~ 

63 

Cyprus . 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

1 

~ 

1 

India 

6 

— 

3 

— 

8 

— 

8 

Asia . 

6 

— 

3 

— 

9 

__ 

9 

Australia 

3 

1 

__ 

_ 

3 

1 

4 

New Zealand . 

1 

~ 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Oceania 

4 

1 

- 

- 

4 

1 

6 


^ See Census Eeporl 1931, pp. 66, 187-8. ® Including 1 not stated. 
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Table 23. As iatic Popidation by Birthplace, Sex, and Race, Sierra Leone, 193P- 



Table 24. Non-African Population by Sex and Age, Sierra Leone, 193P 



Table 25. Non-African Population by Sex and Conjugal Condition, Sierra 
Leone, 193P 



Colony 1 

Protectorate 



1 

Other 1 




1 

Other 

1 



British \ 

Muropeatu ! 

1 Asiatics 1 

British 

Europeans 

Asiatics 

condition 

M, 

F. 

M. 

E. 

M. 

\ F.- \ 

M. 

F. ' 

M. 

F. 

M. 1 

F. 

Single 

77 

26 

74 

8 

176 

72 

68 

8 

42 

16 

373 

88 

Ha-nied 

131 

64 

21 

24 

129 

62 

34' ,1 

20 

17 

13 

182 

94 

Widowed 

2 


1 

1 

4 

1 


1 

1 




pivorced 

2 




1 


1 



— 

2 


\ .Total 

212 

79 

96 

33 

300 

136 

113 

29 

60 

29 

677 

196 


^ See Oensita Report mi, pp. 61, 68. 180, 180. 
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TaSle 26. Non-Native Officials by Sex and Age, Sierra Leone, 1930-8}- 



VI. Birth and Death Registration 
1. 1791-1913 

Registration of birtlis and deaths was planned from the very beginning 
of the Colony. The ‘Rules and Instructions from the Directors of the 
Sierra Leone Company to the Superintendent and Council for the Settle- 
ment’, issued about the end of 1791, stipulated'. 

You are to take oar© also that a Register shall be kept of all births, deaths and 
marriages either of settlers or others, and that a Bill of mortality bo made up with 
as much exactness as poasible, and transmitted to us once a year at least, and still 
oftner at the first.^ 

You are to desire that in every ease of death or material siclaiess, at the first the 
causes of disorder shall be reported to you, that they may be notified to us.® 

The minutes of a Council Meeting held on 3 July 1792 relate; 

The Superintendent moved, that a person be appointed as a Sexton, and that the 
people be de.sired in case of any Births or Deaths that they immediately inform him 
of it, or they will not be intifcled to any more provisions supposing they should be 
found to deceive this person, and that the Sexton be immediately to inform the Store 
Keejper whenever a death or birth takes place as he may stop the provisions. 

The Superintendent purposed a Clerk to be appointed to perform the duty of the 
Church, this man may also be appointed Sexton.® 

When Governor Clarkson left for a ‘short cruise to sea’ he wrote, on 6 
October 1792, to William Dawes: 

... I must request that you will endeavour to comply with the following 
directions— 

To endeavour to collect a true statement of the births, deaths, christenings, 
marriages, etc., Mr. King and Mr. Strand I have employed to collect thi.s informa- 
tion, agreeable to a form I have made out for them.® 

On 15 June 1794 the Council resolved 

That Mr. Thomas Jones School Master be appointed Clerk in the Room of H'cnry 
Beverhout at the former salary of £15 a year, and that Mr. Jones be enjoined to keep 

Evans, p. 69. ® Ibid., p. 68. ■’ 0.0. 270, vol. ii, pp. 59-60. 

® Didry of Clarkson, p. 74. On 10 Sept. Clarkson had written in his Diary: ‘Gave to the Rev 
Melville Horne all the books and papers connected with my late situation, such as the accounts 
of baptisms, marriages, etc.’ (ibid., p. 46). But see also entry of 23 Sept.: ‘After service I delivered 
over to Mr. Horne ah additional account of the Registers of Christenings and Marriages, but 
could not furnish him with the deaths, as the black preachers in general buried the dead of those 
belonging to each sect’ (ibid., p. 65). 
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every exact and particular Register of all Bii'ths, Marriages, aiul Deaths within the 
Colonyd 

But the records evidently remained incomplete. 

In the last year [1797], the mortality of the Nova Scotian blacks has been greater 
than in any former year, the first excepted. But neither their deaths nor births 
can be accurately stated at present; as thej'^ are unwilling to give the necessary 
intolligenco,'^ 

After the arrival of the Maroons compulsory registration of births and 
deaths was formally established by an Act of 7 March 1801® which read as 
follows : 

Whereas both the public Good of this Colony, and the Interests of Individuals 
require that an authentic Register of Births and Deaths be kept within the same 
The Governor and Comrcil, enact, declare, and Resolve 

1st That every Settler in this Colony being the Father of an Infant born in 
Marriage shall within 28 days after the Birth of suoh Infant give notice thereof to 
one of the Persons hereinafter mentioned, and on failure of giving such notice either 
verbally or in writmg, shall forfeit the sum of Four Dollars. 

2nd That the Mother of tlio Infant be required to give this notice, subject to the 
above penalty on failure thereof m case the father should bo dead or absent from 
the Colony, at the time of the birth of the said Infant, and also in cases of Bastardy, 
whether tho reputed father be living or no. 

3rd That in case of tho death of any Settler in this Colony, the surviving Husband 
or Wife, or if there be no Siu'vivor of this Class, the Father or Mother, or if no Surviv- 
ing Father or Mother the Relation of the person deceased, be required to give notice 
of such death within 28 days after laiowledgo thereof under the penalty of four 
Dollars, on failiu’o of Giving such notice. 

4th That any person giving Information of the birth of an Infaxit, being the 
Offspring of any Settlor in this Colony ; or of the death of any Settler in default of 
due notice thereof by the party of whom such notice is required, and within 28 days 
after the Expiration of the time limited in either and every such Case ho entitled 
to a Reward of four Dollars. 

6th That notice bo given in tho cases aforesaid by the x^arties of whom suoh 
notice is I’equired if resident in tho district of Freetown, to the Secretary for tho 
time being at Fort Thom ton; and if resident in the district of Granville Town to 
the Justice of the Peace for that district. 

6th Tliat the afore.said Resolutions have the force and Authority of a Byelaw 
in this Colony. 

It seems that at first some efforts were made to enforce this Act. The 
data for 1 807 (57 births and 36 deaths)^ came possibly near the truth. 
But the Act of 1801 covered only Freetown and Granville Town, and 
when, with the influx of Liberated Africans from 1808 on, other villages 
trere established, registration was not extended to these new localities,® 

^ C.0. 270. vol. ii, p. 177. 

Report of Siena Leone Oompany If 08, p. 3. 

“ Sierra Leone, Acts 1800-37, pp. 10-11. 

* See The Royal Gazette amd Sierra Leone Advertiser, 3 Jan. 1818, p. 21. 

® When in a Resolution adopted on 17 June 1824 the House of Commons asked for ‘An Account 
of the hTumbcr of Births in the Colony of Sierra Leone ; distinguishing Males from Females, in tho 
years 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823 respectiTely’, the Colonial Secretary replied; 
‘No general Record of Births has ever heen kept, nor is there any means of ascertaining, or even 
estimating tho Total Nnmher in the years specified’ {Accounts rdatiny to the Population, &o. of 
Nierra Leone, 1826, p. 41). 
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and there is no evidence that it vras carried on systematically in Freetown 
and Granville Town.^ The Commissioners of Inquiry (1826) who were 
much interested in the population trends among the various groups of 
people tried to obtain figures at least of marriages, baptisms, and burials, 
and they secured from the rector of the parish of St. George, Freetown, 
some carefully prepared tables comprising a long period.^ The covering 
letter, dated 3 June 1826, read as follows; 

In eomplianco with the desire expressed by you, in a communication dated 
22“<> Day of April last, I beg to transmit for your inspection. Returns of the Bap- 
tisms, Marriages, and Burials, which have been registered in this Parish, from the 
date of the earliest records to the present Time; as far as I have boon able to 
ascertain them. 

In so doing I request permission to offer a few remarks relative to the subject 
of Burials ; which I hope may be of some use by way of exirlanation. 

With very few exceptions, the Burials registered are those of the Established 
Chru'ch. There are, however, a very limited number of instances, in which the 
Funeral Rites have been performed by some one or other of the Dissenting Teachers j 
according to a privilege granted them, by the late Sfr Charles MaoCarthy. Some 
Judgmeirt may be formed of their comparative number, from the fact, that out of 
205 Burials registered in the Year 1825, 10 only were of this description. 

It may be proper to state, on the other hand, that a very considerable number 
of the Soldiers of the Royal African Colonial Corps, were buried, during the Year 
1826, at wliose funeral I was not called to offloiato. None of those are registered in 
the records of the Parish. 

With respect to the Seamen (who constitute a very large proportion of the 
European Burials) I would just observe, that some of them are understood to bo 
Natives of some part of America, or of the Bast Indies. But as the Register very 
rarely affords any assistance in discovering this, I have reluctantly been compelled 
to enter them all (with the very few exceptions alluded to) as Europeans. The 
catalogue of European Burials (of itself sufficiently largo) has thus been rmavoidably 
swelled, beyond its due limits. 

There are probably other inaccuracies in classing the Iirdividuals, whose Births, 
Marriages, or Burials are recorded, for it was frequently found irapossiblo to deter- 
mine with any certainty, to which class they properly belonged, owing to the 
scantiness of information on the subject. 

^ The annual Blue Books requested the entry of marriages, births, and deaths. The first Blue 
Book from Sierra Leone {18Zi, p. 147) listed the marriages of 1823, hut showed neither births 
nor deaths. The Blue Books for 1825 and 1826 gave no figures and said; ‘This cannot bo ascer- 
tained in time for the furnishing of these returns and is very inoorreotly kept’ (ibid. ISSo, p. 142); 
‘There is no mode of obtaining these, at present’ (ibid. 1826, p. 136). The Blue Book for 1827 
showed the total numbers of marriages, births, and deaths, but said; ‘The return of Births & Deaths 
cannot be relied upon as the Records of the Colony only furnish Accounts of Baptisms & Christian 
Burials’ (ibid. 1S27, p. 64). The Blue Books for 1828, 1829, and 1831 showed figures for most 
parishes, but the data were incomplete, while the Blue Book for 1830 merely said: ‘Cannot bo 
correctly given’ (ibid. 1830, pp. 114^15). 

“ See Report, Appendix A, No. 19. The tables consisted of a Return of Jlai'riages registered in 
the parish from 12 Got. 1795 to 31 Deo. 1825 ; a Return of Baptisms registered in the parish from 
1 Apr. 1796 to 31 Deo. 1826 (1800-3 ‘No Baptisms registered’) ; a Return of Burials registered in 
the parish from 1 Jan. 1809 to 31 Dee. 1826 (with a Note ‘Previous to the first of the above date.s, 
no register of Burials appears to have been preserved’). The Commissioners received also from a 
Wesleyan preacher a table showing ‘Baptisms and Burials according to the Register Book at the 
Mission House’ which started in 1816 and ended in May 1826 (see ibid., Appendix A, No. 20), 
but this table as well as the scanty data published for some years in The Royal Gazette and Sierra 
Leone Advertiser (see, for example, 1 Aug. 1818 and 8 July 1820) and in the Missionary Register 
(see, for example, 7890, p. 382 ; 1826, p. 260 ; 1827, p. 538) are much less instructive than the docu- 
ment from the rector of Freetown. 
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The return of baptisms registered was as follows ; 


Year 

Buto- 

pecms 

Maroons 

Scotian 

Settlers 

Liberated 

Africans 

Nalioes 


Total 

1796 

_ 

2 

38 

_ 

— 

— 

40 

1797 

1 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

10 

1798 

— 

— 

7 




— 

7 

1799 





4 

— 



— 

4 

1804 

2 

9 

14 



— 

— 

25 

1806 

4 

2 

16 

— 

— 

— 

22 

1806 

1 

6 

20 

— 

— 

— 

27 

1807 

9 

15 

22 

— 

1 

— 

47 

1808 

1 

34 

26 

— 

3 

— 

63 

1809 

3 

41 

29 

— 

3 

— 

76 

1810 

6 

18 

27 

— 

s 

— 

53 

1811 

2 

46 

26 

— 

0 

— 

79 

1812 

8 

17 

19 

345 

6 


396 

1813 

6 

4 

10 

108 

6 

— 

133 

1814 

9 

18 

32 

128 

17 

— 

204 

1816' 

7 

26 

17 

— 

18 

— 

68 

1816 

1 

13 

9 

13 

5 


45 

1817 

12 

12 

12 

3 

3 

— ' 

42 

1818 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 I 

13 

1819 

7 

14 

13 

493 

2 

— i 

529 

1820 

10 

11 

25 

136 

6 

— 

187 

1821 

7 

13 

9 

16 

8 

— 1 

53 

1822 

8 

19 

27 

42 

3 

— 1 

99 

1823 

16 

7 

14 

34 

3 

— 

73 

1824 

6 

8 

6 

13 

7 

— i 

39 

1826 

12 

9 

6 

26 

4 

1 

67 

Total 

137 

349' 

439' 

1,368 

100 

7 

2,390 


Totals do not agree with items. 


The return of bmials registered showed: 


Year 

Euro- 

peans 

Mulat- 

toes 

Maroons 

Nova 

Scotian 

Settless 

Liberated 

Africans 

Natives 

Ameri- 

Total 

1809 

28 

1 

n 

22 

_ 

6 

3 

71 

1810 

20 

— 

17 

31 

— 

6 

2 

76 

1811 

3 

1 

11 

32 

— 

4 

1 

52 

1812 

44 

1 

18 

28 

6 

3 

1 

101 

1813 

— 


2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

4 

1814 

12 


14 

18 

1 

1 



40 

1816 

44 

1 

9 

16 

4 

4 



77 

1816 

7 

1 

3 

8 

1 

— 

3 

23 

1817 

42 

2 

8 

18 

3 

1 

2 

76 

1818 

37 

4 

15 

24 

2 

3 


85 

1819 1 

20 

7 

7 

12 

6 

3 



65 

1820 

74 1 

6 

23 

16 I 

11 

6 

2 

138 

1821 

73 ! 

1 

20 

20 1 

20 

4 

1 8 ' 

144 

1822 

65 

3 

13 

19 I 

14 

13 

■ 3 

130 

1823 

123 

6 

11 

27 

26 

8 

2 ' 

i 203 

1824 

70 

1 

8 

26 1 

■17 

14 

3 

139 

1826 

, , 86 ; 

8 

■ 27 

. 44 ' 

14 

20 

.6 ,, 

1 206' 

'J’olal 

748 

; 43 

217 

1 362 i 

126 

98 

1 33 ■ 

, 1,626 


Including 1 Kroomaii. 
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As pointed out by the rector, the figures concerning Europeans are 
defective. But the figures concerning the Liberated Africans ai’e still 
less conclusive. They cover only Ereetown, where few Liberated Africans 
lived the baptisms, moreover, in some years evidently included a large 
number of adults. 

The Instructions is.sued on 16 November 1826 by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury^ provided that figures of births and 
deaths among Liberated Africans be reported quarterly. But these reports 
were not prepared regularly,® and the Committee of Enquiry constituted 
to investigate the ‘Charge delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Jeffoott to the 
Grand Jury of Sierra Leone, on the Subject of the Slave Trade ’ complained 
in their report dated 26 October 1830 that ‘the Returns which have been 
presented to them’ were ‘very imperfect’.* 

Thereupon Viscount Goderich, in a Dispatch to Lieutenant-Governor 
Findlay dated 18 January 1832, urged the promulgation of a law to 
improve these birth and death records. 

To determine the actual number of births and deatlis since the year 1808, by any 
reference to tho PoiDulation Retiu'na, is unfortunately impracticable, it being evident 
that no such Returns have over been made with oven a jdausible appi’oaoh to 
accuracy.® 

It should be required that every birth and death occurring among them [Liberated 
Africans], should be reported to the Managers of the different Settlements, or to 
the Authorities of Freetown, by whom the Returns should bo transmitted to the 
Assistant Superintendent of liberated Africans, who again should be boimd to make 
periodical Reports on the subject to tho Colonial Secretary, for your information. 
You will immediately adopt the nece.ssary measures for procuring the coneurrenoa 
of the Council in the promulgation of a law, to be framed in such a manner as may 
give full effect to this instruction.® 

The Lieutenant-Governor decided to use this opportunity for reviving 
birth and death registration as a whole, and on 7 June 1832 the Council 
passed ‘An Act to enforce the Due Registration of Births and Deaths 
within this Colony’.'^ The Act provided for compulsory registration of 
every birth and death occurring in the Colony. Registers of births and 
deaths were to be kept ‘for the Parish of St. George, by the Colonial 
Chaplain, and for the Parishes, Districts, and Villages by the managers 
or superintendent under whose charge such Parishes, Districts, and 
Villages may be, such managers and supei'intendents in all oases keeping 
distinct and separate Registers for each Parish or District under their care ’ . 

Birth registration, thereupon, improved in Freetown in 1833, bnt for 
1834 and 1835 all data were again quite incomplete. The head of the 
Statistical Department, Board of Trade, George Richardson Porter, in a 
letter to the Chairman of the Select Committee on the Accounts of Colonial 

^ Tins may oxpliiin why no baptisms or burials were recorded prior to 1812. 

® See p. 21 above. 

® For the first quarter of 1827, 76 births and 73 deaths vrero recorded ; for later years see p. 110 

■* See p. Ill above. ® Charge delivered by Jeffcott, pp. 34-5. “ Ibid., p. 40. 

’’ Siena Leone, Ads 1829-40, pp. 76-80. The Preamble read: ‘Whereas it would tend to the 
private, as well as public advantage of the Population of this Colony, if the Begistering of Births 
and Deaths which may occur within the jurisdiction of the same, were more strictly enforced.’ 
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Beceipt and Expenditure dated 7 July 1837, wrote as regards the year 
1835: 

Births aaid Deaths evidently incorreot: 

White Population .... 90 

Black ditto ..... 34,709 
34^ 

Births 244, or 1 in 142, 

Deaths 80, or 1 in 435 ; cannot apply to White population only.i 

But for 1836, when 891 births and 1,387 deaths were reported,^ registra- 
tion was evidently much more complete. It deteriorated, however, soon 
again. In many years data were lacking from some parishes, and the 
retmns from most parishes were evidently incomplete.® It seems, moreover, 
that as a rule baptisms and burials were still recorded instead of births and 
deaths.^ When the Select Committee on the West Coast of Africa, on 
30 April 1841, asked the Acting Governor ‘Is there a register of births, 
deaths, and marriages kept here?’ he answered: ‘There is a register of 
marriages, but births and deaths are generally ascertained by the number 
of burials and baptisms. Several years later Governor Macdonald, in 
his report on the Blue Book for 1846, wrote: 

It is . . . extremely difficult, in fact impossible, to arrive at a correct computation 
of the births and deaths. The statement given in the Population Return under these 
heads is only baptisms and burials, not births and deatlis. Very many children are 
not baptized at all j and as the births are not reported or registered, no account is 
taken of them. On the other hand, numbers of the native population die, particu- 
larly amongst the newly -imported Africans, who are burled privately, according to 
their own country custom ; sometimes in the bush and often in the floors of their 
own dwellings. 

An ordinance was passed many years ago for compelling the registration of births 
and deaths ; it has, however, never been enforced } nor would it be an easy matter 
to have its provisions carried out effectually, for the coloured mhabitants view with 
an extraordinary degree of jealousy and distrust any legal enactment of this nature. 
I shall, however, not lose sight of this very important subject, and shall, at an early 

^ Report from Select Gommittee, p. 197. It is interesting to note that, as a witness before the 
Committee, Porter stated on 12 June 1837: 

T should say, now wo have a Bill for the registration of births and deaths in the Mother Country, 
it would he exceedingly desirable that a similar record should be kept as nearly as possible in the 
same form in each of the colonies, to be transmitted to this country, and laid before Parliament’ 
(ibid., p. 100). 

® Births were not returned from one very small locality. 

® The lack of co-ordination may be inferred from the fact that the total number of deaths 
reported from outside Freetown in 1842 was 112, while the General Superintendent recorded 
409 deaths among Liberated Africans in the second half of 1842 (see Correspmdence relative to 
Emigration of Labourers from the West Coast of Africa, p. 114). 

* The printed headings in the annual Blue Books call for births and deaths. According to tlie 
Blue Books for 1832, 1834, 1836, 1838, 1839, 1844, and 1846 the figures in the Births column 
refer to baptisms ; according to the Blue Books for 1839, 1844, and 1846 the figures in the Deatiis 
column refer to burials. But the figures certainly referred to baptisms and burials also in other 
years. (The Statistical Tables for 1837-9 list all figures as representing baptisms or burials ; see 
Tables of Revenue, Population, Sto., SnppUmeni to Part VIII, Colonies 1839, p. 194.) How in- 
oompleie the figures for baptisms themselves were may bo inferred from the fact that while the 
Blue Book for 1835 listed in its Population Return (pp. 118-19) 244 baptisms, it gave on the next 
page aretum of ‘baptisms by the several Diasenting Preachers’ which showed 898 baptisms. (No 
such return is given for any other year.) 

“ Report /rom iSeicot Comtivittee, Part II, p. 327. 
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Xooriod, bring fclio matter before the notice of the Legislative Coiuieil, with the view 
of some amendment being made in the existing law, so os to ensure its efficient 
working^ 

For 1863-6 birth, and death figures are completely lacking.^ 

Thereupon a new attempt was made to enforce registration. On 
9 February 1857 an Ordinance® was passed ‘to jirovide the means for 
a complete Register of Titles to Lands, Births, Deaths, Baptisms, Burials, 
Marriages, and otlier matters of Her Majesty’s subjects in the colony of 
Sierra Leone, whereby evidence of title to property may be more easily 
obtained and statistical information afforded for purposes of public 
interest and utility, and rvhereby also crime may be more readily dis- 
covered and more efficiently suppressed’.* According to this Ordinance 
the Colonial Secretary had to furnish ‘to the registrar general a sufficient 
number of register books for making entries of all births, deaths, baptisms, 
burials, and marriages of Her Majesty’s subjects in this colony’. The 
same Ordinance provided, apai-t from the establishment of ‘ an office at 
Freetown for the registration of . . . births, deaths, baptisms, burials, 
marriages ’, the apifointment of ‘ one person in each district to be registrar 
of births and deaths’. 

But registration of births and deaths remained inadequate,® and for 
many years returns are not available from one or another district. The 
reports on the Blue Books for the quarter of a century during which the 
Ordinance of 1867 was in force coirtain no comment on registration, but 
finally, in 1883, it was found necessary to amend the Ordinance. The 

* State of Colonial Poaaessions ISiO, pp. 138-9. 

° See Blue Booh 1S53, pp. 163-4 j 1854, pp. 166-7; 1855, pp. 162-3; 1856, pp. 136-6. 

“ No. 4 of 1837, reiiriiitcd in Ordinances of Sierra Leone in Force 1857, pp. 263-83. 

* Preamble, ibid. This Ordinance was to come into operation on 1 Apr. 1867. ‘An Ordinance 
to repeal certain Ordinances’ (reprinted ibid., pp. 297-9) which was passed on that vary date 
repealed the Act of 1832. The Registration Ordinance of 1867 was amended on 22 Peb. 1858 
(No. 1 of 1858, reprinted in Ordinances of Sierra Leone 1858-60, pp. 17-21). 

° See in thi.s connexion Dr. James AAleanus B. Horton, Staff Assistant-Surgeon of H.M. 
Poi'ces in West Africa, Political Economy of British Western Africa; with the Requirements of the 
Several Colonies and Seltlemenis (1866), pp. 21-2; 

‘ IV. — The Transfer of the Registrar of Births, Marriages, and Deaths from the Legal to the Medical 
Profession, and the Establishment of a Health Offices'. 

‘The beneficial result which will arise from this transfer cannot he overrated. Ever since the 
formation of tins office, the population have been kept perfectly Ignorant of the rationale of the 
registration — viz., the rate of mortality, the different causes of death, the proportion of births to 
deaths, the amount of legitimate or illegitimate births ; the causes of periodio endemic diseases— 
in fact, there has never been a generalised summary published, half-yearly or yearly, for the 
benefit of the people. It is certainly impossible for the legal mind to olassffy diseases, to trace 
their causes and to point out their remedy. This truth is acknowledged in England, where none 
but medical men have the appointment. The books in the ofifiee as it now stands are almost a dead 
letter to the population, but which might hereafter be used for references, and may serve as a 
means for drawing up a comparative statement of the health of the colony at various periods. 

‘ A medical officer of health should also be attached to the registrar’s office ; and I think no place 
requires tins appointment more than Sierra Leone. The officer thus aqipointed should bo made 
to give a half-yearly report to the Town Corporation of the state of the colony ; and should recom- 
mend the best means of averting any danger. A legal mind could not cope with these facts ; and 
now that no plea can be made against the non-existence of efficient public medical men in the 
colony, I tbiiik that the Executive cannot do better than give the office to Dr. Smith, a Sierra 
Leone bird, and a promising general practitioner.’ 

See also Horton, Physical and Medical Climate (1867), pp. 264-6, 
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new Ordinance^ for all intents and purposes, repealed the Ordinance of 
1837 (as amended in 1858) so far- as the registration of births and deaths 
is concerned, 

‘The Births Deaths and Burials Registration Ordinance, 1883’ pro- 
vided that registrars should be appointed for Freetown, the Mountain 
District, the First Eastern District, the Second Eastern District, the West- 
ern District, the Sherbro District, and the Isles de Los. It was much more 
comprehensive than the former Acts and was, moreover, accompanied by 
very elaborate ‘Regulations for the Discharge of the Duties of Registrars 
and Deputy-Registrars of Births and Deaths in the Settlement of Sierra 
Leone’. It was supplemented in 1884 by ‘An Ordinance to provide for 
payment of certain fees to the Registrars of Births and Deaths and was 
amended twice.'’ It remained in force, until 1906. 

Returns were furirished from 1884 onwards from all districts covered 
by the Ordinance of 1883, but registration itself remained quite incomplete. 
The 1891 census report said with regard to Freetown: 

Tliere is much reason to believe that not all births are registered, as only the 
intelligent portion of the oommnnity (and these fown but a small proportion) who 
are aware of the advantages of registration, make it a point to do so. The masses 
register only to comply with tho law, and as, within the past few years there has 
been a lai-ge influx of Aborigmes to the capital in order to obtam either freedom or 
employment, it must be expected that tluough ignorance of tho law or indifforonce 
thereto many births have not been reported.^ 

But registration was more incomplete still in some rural districts. 

1891. Colony. The regi.stratioii system here is not as perfect as it should be, owing 
partly to difficulties which are always to be found in partially oivilizod communities. 
Tho untutored native seldom complies with the law on the subject and it is not 
generally easy to compel him to do so.® 

1892. Colony. . . . the registration system, so far as births are concerned, is, oir 
account of local circumstances, defective.® 

1894. Freetown. . . . there is no doubt . . . that a large mmiber of deaths are still 
unregistered.'' 

1898. Colony. Owing to defective registration and the ignorance and prejudice 
of a large class of the population, particularly tho aborigmes, who crowd into tho 
Colony, statistics regarding public health are very um-eliable and no definite con- 
clusion can be arrived at.® 

1899. Colony. The registration laws call for much more strict enforcement. Not 
only have the deaths in the past been registered in a very careless and perfunctory 
manner, but it is very doubtful whether a large number of births do not entirely 
escape registration.® 

1900. Colony. I have again to call attention to the largo exce.ss of deaths over 
births registered. A partial explanation of this may be that a certain proportion of 

No. 23 of 1883 (9 Nov.), ‘An Ordinance to amend the Ordhianoea relating to the Bogiatration 
of BirtUs, Deaths and Burials in the Settlement of Sierra Leone’, see Sierra, Leone Ordinnncea 

im-n. 

No. 6 of 1884 (9 May), ibid. 

® See No. 7 of 1893 (2 Mar.), ibid. jm-S, and No. 1 of 1895 (10 Jan.), ibid. 

* Oensus Report 1S91, Z-i, ■ Oolorml Reports, Sierra Leone ISBl, p. 17. 

“ Ibid. 7593, pp, lG-1 7. See also ibid. 7^.93, p. 6. , 

Mbid. 7594, p. 6. , ® Ibid. 7393, p. 21, 

® Seheiions from Colonial Medied Reports for 1898 mi 1899, p. 383. See also Colonial Reporl.s. 
Sierra Leone 1899, p. id. 
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births escape registration, and until an effort is made to enforce penalties for non- 
registration of births, it will be impossible to come to a conclusion as to how far 
this factor accounts for this anomalous state of matters.^ 

1901. ... I cannot but think that a considerable proportion of births escape 
registration, and I would urge the necessity of taking strict measures to enforce 
I'egistration, which should not be a difficult matter, in Freetown at any rate.^ 

1902. Colony. A Table showing the di.stribution of births and deaths for the whole 
Colony is attached. It must, however, be pointed out that there is great reason to 
believe that in the outlying districts a number of deaths escape registration,® so 
that the . . . figures must be talren as only approximate so far as the whole Colony 

Freetown. Here, however, wo have to deal with statistics which are much more 
accurate, and so far as deaths are concerned may he relied on. All burials take place 
in one or other of the cemeteries, and a list of burials is furnished weekly by the 
Cemetery clerk to the Registrar, who is then able to take steps to ensure registration. 
As it is not easy to get rid of a dead body, it is thus unlikely that many deaths 
escape registration. . . . 

On the other hand it is extremely doubtful whether the number of births registered 
represent the actual number born, for there is considerable reason to believe that 
a certain proportion escape registration. Attention has been drawn to this on 
previous occasions, and it is essential that the Registration laws should so be altered 
as to ensure more complete and satisfactory registration of births. A bill to amend 
the laws on this subject is in course of preparation.'* 

1904. Except in Freetown . . . where the provisions of the Registration Ordinance 
are complied with, the returns cannot be considered complete and are therefore 
useless for statistical purposes.® 

1906. Colony. ... it is extremely probable that a number of deaths and births 
in the outlying districts escape registration. 

Freetown. Tlie statistics are more accurate, especially as regards deaths, and may 
be relied upon. A new Ordinance which will ensure more accurate registration of 
births has now been prepared, and will be placed before the Legislative Council at 
an early date.® 

The Ordinance of 1883 was indeed repealed by the Ordinances of 27 
October 1905’ and 8 September 1906.® But the change in the law did not 
yield more accurate registration of births in Freetown. Moreover, com- 
pulsory registration which so far had been prescribed for the whole Colony 
became confined to Freetown. However, the Births and Deaths Registra- 
tion Consolidation and Amendment Ordinance 1906 provided for ‘per- 
missive registration’ wherever registration was not compulsory, and 
voluntary registration became available also for the Protectorate. 

In the case of births or deaths occurring outside the Districts to which this 
Ordinance applies either in the Colony or Protectorate any person, who, if such birth 
or death had occurred within .any such district, would have been required to inform 

* Principal Medical OfScer Dr. Prout, Medical Reports 1900 and 1901, p. 4.. 

® Ibid,, p. 42. ® See also Medical Report 1902, p. 23. * Ibid., p. 6. 

“ Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1904, p. 30. See also ibid. 1905, p. 43. 

^ Medical Report 1905, p.'i. 

’’ No. 31 of 1906, ‘An Ordinance to consolidate and amend the General Laws establishing and 
regxdating the office of Registrar-General of the Colony of Sierra Leone’, Siena Leone Ordinances 
1904-6. 

® No. 9 of 1908, ‘An Ordinance to consolidate and amend the law relating to the Registration of 
Births and Deaths in the Colony of Sierra Leone’, ibid. This Ordmance was amended by Ordi- 
nances No. 7 of 1907 (28 Mar.), Sierra Leone Ordinances, &e. 1907, p. 17, and No. 8 of 1909 (6 May), 
ibid. 1909, pp. 10-22. The Ordinance as it stood after the enactment of the latter amendment is 
reprinted in Revised Edition of the Ordinances of Sierra Leone 1811-1908, vol. iii, pp. 1017-38. 
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Table 27. Begistered Births and Deaths, Golmy of Sierra Leone, 1827-1918^ 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Free. 

town. 

Else- 

where 

Free- 

Else- 

where 

Free- 

Else- 

where 

toimi 

Else- 

where 


19 


46 

1 

1876 

463 

161 

486 

333 

1828 

47 

371 

112 

78 

1877 

482 

664 

463 

634 

1829 


228 

185 

86 

1878 

483 

641 

617 

611 

1831 


496 


660 

1879 

484 

780 

606 

702 

1832 

11 

486 

39 

639 

1880 

498 

746 

641 

739 

1833 

304 

627 

108 

200 

1881 

490 

768 

674 

736 

1834 

29 

516 

45 

521 

1883 

610 

704 

643 

783 

1836 

9 

236 

60 

30 

1883 

544 

747 

700 

802 

1836 

233 

668 

209 

1,178 

1884 

666 

803 

680 

766 

1837 

661 

1,382 

168 

1,204 

1885 

641 

833 

672 

811 

1838 

212 

.1,127 

70 

625 

1886 

526 

86.1 

668 

792 

1839 

18 

446 

132 

109 

1887 

497 

844 

661 

816 

1840 

264 

663 

169 

430 

1888 

660 

808 

540 

708 

1841 

93 

433 

113 

143 

1889 

605 

746 

695 

608 

1842 

133 

548 

114 

112 

1890 

526 

724 

792 

739 

1843 

157 

451 

76 

148 

1891 

629 

699 

660 

708 

1844 

60 

1,365 

31 

1,248 

1892 

573 

637 

779 

606 

1846 

189 

608 

145 

284 

1893 

691 

695 

679 

610 

1846 

34 

1,200 

24 

871 

1894 

647 

098 

800 

084 

1847 

617 

1,060 

282 

743 

1895 

616 

815 

847 

068 

1848 

673 

872 

117 

787 

1896 

646 

890 

878 

764 

1849 

613 

772 

143 

489 

1897 

687 

1,067 

878 

897 

1850 

663 

845 

190 

426 

1808 

668 

1,169 

869 

814 

1861 

269 

911 

104 

368 

1899 

648 

946 

927 

841 

1862 

263 

678 

07 

1 170 

1900 

672 

863 

787 


1867 

61 

0 

27 

'0 

1901 

410 

928 

967 

891 

1868 

187 

271 

440 

324 

1902 

634 

908 

868 

966 

1889 

263 

701 

809 

1,130 

1903 

663 

941 

839 

903 

1860 

304 

443 

623 

670 

1904 

603 

912 

082 

898 

1861 

490 

470 

636 

349 

1906 

638 

761 

1,071 

1,088 

1862 

439 

111 

499 

132 

1906 

567 

623 

860 

698 

1863 

443 

473 

684 

602 

1907 

683 

348 

810 

382 

1864 

434 

i 472 

662 

448 

1908 

635 

622 

848 

638 

1886 

447 

372 

671 

363 

1909 

649 

603 

747 

606 

1867 

426 

327 

720 

350 

1910 

682 

786 

939 

611 

1868 

403 

380 

644 

292 

1911 

601 

616 

740 

574 

1869 i 

484 

174 

647 

327 

1912 

687 

743 

761 

692 

1870 

667 

287 

693 

369 

1913 

690 

600 

779 

668 

1871 

690 

39 

738 

128 

1914 

666 

061 

997 

640 

1872 

638 

243 

818 

389 

1916 

721 

738 

992 

699 

1873 

461 

66 

700 

284 

1916 

706 

716 

1,058 

918 

1874 

610 


627 


1917 

774 

771 

1,046 

841 

1876 

630 

ibi 

493 

246 

1918 

696 

761 

2,118 

1,277 


' See Stera Leone, Blue Booh 1827,^. 64; 2828, pp. 104-6; 1829, pp. 114-15; 1831, pp. 114-1 5; 
1832, pp. 114-18 ; 2833, pp. 118-19, to 2838, pp. 118-19 ; 1839, pp. 134-5, to 1847, pp. 134r-5 ; 1848, 
pp. 218-19; 1S49, pp. 134-5; 1850, pp. 138-9; 1851, pp. 138-9; 1852, pp. 160-1 ; 2857, pp. 162-3 ; 
2838, pp. 160-60; 2859, pp. 164-6; 1860, pp. 164-8; W61, pp. 165-6; 1882, pp. 166-7; 1883, 
pp. 180-1 ; 1864, pp. 190-1 ; 1865, pp. 206-7; 2867, pp. 174-6; 1868, pp. 174-8; 1869, pp. 188-9; 
1870, pp. 180-1 ; 1871, pp. 172-3 ; 1872, pp. 178-9 ; 1873, pp. 178-0 ; 1874, pp. 18,3-4 ; Wo, pp. 206- 
7; iSffi, pp. 206-7; ISr?, pp. 198-0; 7m, pp. 183-4; 1879, pjj. 192 3; 1880, pp. 188-9; 1881, 
pp. 196-7 ; 1882, pp. 198-9 ; 1883, pp. 218-19 ; pp. 232-3 ; 1885, pp. 232-.3 ; 1886, pp. 2.50-1 ; 
1887, pp. 246-7; ISSS. pp. 244-8; 78SP, pp. 242-3; 7396, pp. 248-9; 1891 B. pp. 1-2, to 1918 R, 
pp. 1-2. IfiguTes given in Medieal Reports and in Annual Colonial Reports differ for some years 
essentially from those ill Blue Boota.. 
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the Registrar, Biay, if Ixe so thinks fit, inform the Local Registrar . . . of such birth 
or death, and such Local Registrars shall register the particulars .... 

Unless otherwise ordered by the Governor, ‘Postmasters in the Colony 
and, in the Protectorate the District Commissioners and Postmasters, shall 
be the Local Registrars’. In accordance with this Ordinance the new 
‘Regulations for the Registration of Births and Deaths’ issued in 1908 
stipulated : 

1 . There are two system.'! of registration of births and deaths. 

(1) Compulsory I’cgistration applicable to the City of Freetown District and such 
other districts ais are from time to time constituted under the Ordinance. 

(2) Permi.ssive registration carried on by Local Registrars of place.? outside the 
districts to which the Ordinance applies. 

Under the latter system Local Registrars are requhed to register births and deaths 
occurring in their respective districts only on application and on receipt from the 
Informant of an appointed fee of 6d., in stamps, for each birth or death registered. 
Official reports say with regard to registration in the following years : 

1906. Owing to the fact that registration outside Freetown is not compulsory, 
the figures . . . cannot be relied upon. 

In Freetown . . . the provisions of the Registration Ordinance are enforced.^ 

1907. Registration being voluntary m the outlying districts of the Colony many 
cases of deaths and births are not registered. 

In Freetown, however, registration is compulsory and the figures are fairly 
reliable.® 

... in the Protectorate . . . hu'ths, deaths, and marriages are not registered.® 

1908. Accurate vital statistics can only be obtained by compulsory registration, 
which is now limited to Freetown and Bonthe.'* 

The Births and Deatlis Registration, Consolidation and Amendment Ordinance 
of 1900 provided for the establishment, when desired, of registration districts for the 
purposes of voluntary registration. Up to the end of 1908, 14 such districts had been 
established.® 

1911. Registration in the Colony is not . . . reliable owing to the law not being 
compulsory. 

In the City of Freetown registration is more or loss compulsory and is therefore 
more reliable, and the flgm-es may be taken as showing approximately the true 
state of things as regards bii'th and death rates.® 

1913 ... registration of deaths was compulsory in only one town, Freetown . . . 

2 . im-u 

Legislation. The Ordinance of 1906 was repealed in 1913 by ‘An 
Ordinance to consolidate and amend the law relating to the Registration 
of Births and Deaths’® which came into force on 1 January 1914.® It was 
amended in 1924, 1929, and 1931,“ and again in 1942 and 1945. Its main 

^ Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1906, p. 36. See also ibid. 1907, p. 30. 

® Medical Report 1907, -p.i. See also ibid. 1909, p. 6 ; 1910, p. B. 

® Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1907, p. 31. ® Ibid. 1908, p. 43. 

® Ibid., p. 44. See also BZae Book 7807, Section B, p. 2. ® Medical Report 1911, 5. 

’’ Ibid. 7973, p. B. See also Colonial Reports, Siena Leone 1913, p. 26. 

® No. 13 of 1913 (2S July), reprinted in Ordinances, &o. 1913, pp. 23-41, and in Revised ISdition 
of the Ordinances of Sierra Leone 1909-13, pp. 2260-72. 

‘ Bee Colonial Reports, Siena Leon^ 1914, p. 

See Ordinances No. 12 of 1924 (13 June), ‘An Ordinance to Amend Sundry Ordinances as a 
Preliminary to the Preparation of a Revised Edition of the Laws', Sierra Leone Ordinances, &o. 
1924, pp. 28-34; No. 28 of 1929 (7 Deo. 1929), ‘An Ordinance to Amend the Births and Deaths 
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provisions for ensuring birth, and death registration, before the amendment 
of 1942, were as follows: 

Registration Districts and Registrars 

3, (1) The Govemor-in-Council may by Order divide the Colony or the Protec- 
torate or any part of the Colony or the Protectorate into districts for any of the 
23 urposes of this Ordinance, and may from time to time alter the districts so appointed 
and create new districts by dividing the same by amalgamating one district or 
a part of one district with another or a part of another district, or by adding to 
existing districts any part of the Colony or the Protectorate which is not already 
comprised in any existing district, or may abolish any one or more of the said 
disti’icts provided that no district sliall comprise a part of the Colony and a part of 
the Protectorate. 

4. The Governor shall from time to time appoint in writing fit and proper persons 
to be Registrars of Births and Deaths for each district created under section 3 and 
Registrars of Births or of Deaths or of Births and Deaths, as the case may be, for 
each chiefdom or part of a chiefdom with regard to which an Order in Council has 
been made under section 38 A (2) and may appoint for etioli district or each such 
chiefdom or part of a chiefdom one or more Deputy Registrars to act for and under 
the control of the Registrar, and may by writing at any time revoke any appoint- 
ment made under this section. 

Birth and Death Registration in the Colony 

A Registrar shall inform himself carefully of every birth and death 
which happens in his district. 

In the case of a child born alive, (1) the father and mother, (2) the 
occupier of the house in which the birth occurred, each person present 
at the birth, and the person having charge of the child, shall within 14 
days register the child. The parent who neglects to do so shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding £6. 

When a death occurs, (1) the nearest relatives of the deceased present 
at the death or in attendance during the last illness of the deceased, 
(2) every other relative of the deceased dwellmg or being in the same district 
as the deceased, (3) each person present at the death and the occupier of 
the house in. which the death took place, (4) each inmate of such house and 
the person causing the body to be buried shaU within 3 days register the 
death. Persons under (1) who neglect to do so shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding £5, 

Special Provisions as to certain Districts 

38. (1) This i^art of this Ordinance shall apply only to Freetown, Kissy, Congo 
Town, Murray Town and Wilberforco. 

(2) It shall be lawful for the Governor in Council by Order to declare that this 
jjart of this Ordinance or any provisions thereof shall no longer apply to Freeto wn, 
Kissy, Congo Town, Murray Town and Wilborforce or to any one or more of the 
said places. 

(3) .It shall be lawful for the Governor in. Council by Order to apply this part 
of thus Ordinance or any of the provisions thereof to any other district. 

Registration Ordinanoe, 1924% Sierra Leone Royal Gazette, 9 Doo. 1929, pp. 1394-1402, re- 
printed in Supplement to the Laws of Sierra Leone, 1925-BO, 15-22 (oiip. 16); and No. 9 of 

1931 (13 Aug.), ‘An Ordinance to Amend the Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1924% 
reprinted in Sierra Leone Oriinanees, &o. 1931, pp. 39-42. The Ordmanco as it stood on 1 January 
1925 is vopiintecl in Lows o/ Sierra ieoue in Force 2925, vol. i, pp. 89-111 (cap. 16). 
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29. It shall bo lawful for the Governor to appoint for each district to which this 
part of this Ordinance applies a fit and proper person, who shall be called the 
Registrar’s Officer, and likewiae to remove such Regi.strar’s Officer at his pleasure. 

37. . . . any person, who shall knowingly bury or cause to be buried or be con- 
cerned in burying the body of any . . . deceased person or still-born child without an 
order of the Coroner or a certificate of the Registrar authorising the same, shall 
he liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds. 

38. The provisions of this part of this Ordinance shall be auxiliary to and not in 
derogation of the other parts of this Ordinance and all the jnevisions of the other 
parts of this Ordinance shall have full force and effect in the districts to which this 
part of this Ordinance apphes, save in so far as the same are actually or impliedly 
superseded or affected by any provision of this part of this Ordinance. 

The provisions for live-born children apply also to still-born children. 
Begistration of Births and Deaths in the Protectorate 

38 A. (1) The provisions of this Ordinance shall apply in the case of all non- 
natives^ born or dying in a district of the Protectorate created imder section 3 of 
this Ordinance in the same manner as they apply in the case of all persons born or 
dying in such a district in the Colony, but with the modifications specified in the 
next succeeding section. 

(2) It shall be lawful for the Governor in Council, on the request of the Paramount 
Chief concerned, by Order to declare that the provisions of this Ordinance shall apply 

(а) in the case of all natives^ born, or 

(б) in the case of all natives dying, or 

(c) in the case of all natives born or dying in any ohiefdom or part of a ohiefdom, 
and thereupon the said provisions shall apply accordingly, and with respect 
to the said ohiefdom or part of a chiefdoin as they apjaly with respect to 
a district, but with the modifications specified in the next succeeding section. 

The Governor in Council may at any time revoke an Order made under this 
sub-section. 

Births have to be registered within 21 days and deaths within 7 days. 
Optional Begistration 

41. Whore any native is born or dies in the Protectorate within a district created 
under section 3 or within a chiofdom or part of a ohiefdom with regard to which an 
Order in Council has been made under section 38 A, then notwithstanding that it 
may not be necessary, having regard to the provisions of this Ordinance, that 
information should be given to a Registrar, any penson who would have been 
required to inform a Registrar if the giving of information to the Registrar were 
necessary, may, if he so thinks lit, give information of such birth or death to the 
Registrar of the district or chiefdom or part of a chiofdom, as the case may bo, and 
such Registrar shall, on receipt from such informant of the appointed fee, register 
the particulars hereinbefore required to be registered, and, as regards the registra- 
tion of such birth or death, the provisions of this Ordinance, so far as the same are 
applicable to registration imder this section, shall apply. 

Central Administration 

41 A. The Chief Registrar’s Office shall be in Freetown. 

41 B. (1) The Chief Registrar’s Office shall be the Registry for, and depository 
of, all registers, certificates and records and copies thereof as are directed by this 
Ordinance to bo delivered to, and deposited with, the Chief Registrar, or to be 
registered at his office, and of aU registers, certificates and records and copies thereof 

^ ‘Non-nativo’ means any person who is not subject to a Tribal Authority in the Protectorate. 

“ ‘Native’ mean.s any member of tbe abori^al races or tribes of Airioa, ordinarily resident 
within the Protectorate, whether employed in the service of His Majesty or not. 
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relating to the registration of births and deaths which before the first day of July, 
1930, were in the custody of the Registrar-General. 

(2) The Chief Registrar, and every Registrar, shall use such official seal as the 
Governor may by Order determine. 

41 0. All Registrars and other registration officers appointed imder the provisions 
of this Ordinaiioe shall be deemed to be officers of the department of the Chief 
Registrar, and shall be imder his direction and control, and such Registrars and 
other officers shall comply with, and conform to, such orders and directions as they 
may from time to time receive from the Chief Registrar, in addition to the specific 
duties imposed upon them by this Ordinance. 

41 D. The Chief Registra.r shall cause indexes of all registers, certificates, records 
and copies thereof, deposited in the Registry, to bo made and kept in the Registry. 

Such indexes shall contain such particulars, and shall ho prepared in such form, 
and by such officer or officers, as the Chief Registrar shall from time to tune direct. 

41 E. The Chief Registrar shall furnish, on or before the thirty-first day of 
January in every year, to the Governor, a general abstract of the number of births 
and deaths registered during the preceding year, in such form as the Governor may 
direct. 

Headings of Registers 

Schedule A (Birth) : No. ; When and where born ; Name, if any ; Sex ; 
Name, surname and race of father ; Name, maiden surname and race of 
mother; Bank or profession of father; Signature, description and resi- 
dence of informant ; When registered ; Signature of Registrar ; Name, if 
added after registration of birth. 

Schedule B (Death) : No. ; Date of death ; Place of death ; Name and 
surname ; Sex ; Age ; Ranli or profession ; Abode ; Cause of death ; Name 
of certifying medical practitioner, if any ; Duration of iUness ; Place of 
burial ; Signature, description and residence of informant ; When registered ; 
Signature of Registrar.^ 

The Chief Registrar, Deputy Registrar, and Registrars receive no 


salary, hut the Registrars are entitled to the following fees : 

£ s. d. 

(a) For registering a birth or death . . . . . . ,006 

[h) For registering a birth or death at private residence. . . .010 

(c) For entering the baptismal or other name of child upon certificate pro- 

duced after registry of birth . . . , . . .006 

(d) For taking, attesting and transmitting a declaration made by an infor- 

mant luspeoting a birth in another district . . . . .006 

(e) Upon the registration of a birth, when the child is more than three 

months old and not more than twelve months old . . .010 

(/) Upon the registration of a birth, when the child is more than twelve 

montlis old . . . . . . . . . .020 

{g) Upon the registration of a death with the authority of the Registrar- 

General after the expiration, of twelve months . . . .020 

(7i) For registering a still-birth . . . . . . . .006 


Registration of births and deaths in due time at the Registrar’s Office 
is free of charge. But a fee has to be paid for delayed registration of birth 
(when the child is more than 3 but not more than 12 months old, 6s., 

^ The queationnairea have ohanged considerably in the course of timo. The Birth Sohedule 
attached to the Act of 1832 aslred for Date of birth: Gbristian name of infant: Name of father: 
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when the child is more than 12 months old, 10s.), for registration of death 
after 12 months (10s.), for entering the name of a child after registration 
of birth (Is.), for searching the registry books of births or deaths (for 
every half hour and fraction thereof Is.), for a certified extract from the 
registry of births or deaths (2s. Gd.). 

The ‘Regulations for the Discharge of the Duties of Registrars and 
Deputy-Registrars of Births and Deaths’ of 16 April 1884 had been 
rescinded and replaced in accordance with the Ordinance of 8 September 
1906 by ‘Regulations for the Registration of Birtlis and Deaths’^ issued 
on 8 July 1908. These new regulations were amended by the ‘Births and 
Deaths Registration (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931 The main rules as 
they stand to-day are as follows : 

3. Tliore are four systems of registration — 

(1) Compulsoi'y registi-ation in the case of all persons born or dying in the Colony. 

(2) Compulsory registration in the case of all non-natives born or dying in a 
district in the Protectorate crontod under section 3 of the Ordinance, 

(3) Compulsory registration in the case of all natives born, or all natives dying, 
or all natives born or dying within a chiefdoiii or x^art of a chiefdom in the Protec- 
torate declared under section 38 A (2) of the Ordinance. 

(4) Optional registration in the case of all natives born or dying in the Protec- 
torate to whom section 41 of the Ordinance applies. 

Under the last system Registrars are required to register birtlis and deaths ooourring 
in their respective districts only on application and on receipt from the informant 
of an appointed fee of sixpence, in stamps, for each birth or death registered. 

The Registrar must have a laiown office within the district for which he is 
appointed, and must fix or cause to be fixed in some conspicuous position on or 
near the outer door of such office a notice painted on a board in black letters on 
a white ground, in the following form: — • 


Office 
of the 

Registrar of Births & Deaths 

For the District of 

Registrar. 

Hours of Attendance, 8 a.m. — 2 ii.m. 


11. Before beginning the entry of a birth in the register book the Registrar, in 
order to secure a xuoper registry, should satisfy himself: — 

(1) That the xilace where the birth occim-ed is within his district, or, if such birth 
took place out of his district, that he is furnished with an attested declaration within 
the provisions of section thirteen of the Ordinance. 

added the questions Where born, and Rank or profession of father. The Schedule attached to the 
Ordinance of 1906 asked in addition for the race of the father and the mother. The Death 
Schedule of 1832 asked for Date of decease; Name of deceased; Name of father; Name of mother. 
The 1857 Schedule dropped the two latter questions, but asked for Age; Rank or profession, and 
country; Cause of death. The 1883 Schedule dropped the question concerning ‘country’, hut 
asked Where died. The 1913 Schedule asked also for Abode ; Name of certifying medical practi- 
tioner, if any ; Duration of illness; Place of burial. 

^ Regulation No. ti of 1908, ‘ Regulations for the Begietration of Births and Deaths made under 
Section 33 of The Births and Deaths Registration. Consolidation and Amendment Ordinance 1906’, 
Ordimnees, &o., 1!)0S, Regulations, pp. 6-13, reprinted in Laws of Sierra Leone in, Force 1925, 
vol. iii, pp. 6-14. “ Ordinance No. O of 1931 (13 Aug,). 
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(2) Of the exact date of birth, observing that if more than three months have 
elapsed since the date of birth, it can only be registered after a solemn declaration 
made by the informant. 

If more than twelve months have elapsed from the date of birth it can only be 
registered with the written authority of the Chief Registrar, and the ‘foot of .such 
authority ’ must appear in the register. 

(3) That the ‘informant’ is legally qualified to sign the register, and is acquamted 
with all the particulars i-equired to be registered. 

12. The only persons legally qualified to sign as informants, in ease of births, are 
those appearing in the first column of the table below ; and the toims to be used, when 
describing their qualifications in the register, should be after the following pattern : — 


Persons qualified to sign as informants 
in the Register of Birtlts. 

Specimens of terms in which the qualifi- 
cations should be recorded in the Register, 

1. Either of the parents. 

2. The ocouijier of the house in which 
the birth took place. 

3. If birth took place in a prison hos- 
pital or other public institution. 

4. Person present at tho birth. 

6. Person having charge of the child. 

6. Person finding a new-born child. 

1. ‘‘“Father’ or ‘Mother.’ 

2. ‘Occupier.’ 

3. ‘ Chief Resident Officer’ or ‘Medical 
Dresser.’ 

4. ‘Nurse present at birth.’ 

6. ‘Guardian.’ 

0. ‘First having charge of child.’ 


* The putative father of an illogitima.te child need not sign as such. Ho may, if 
so qualified, be entered as qualified under ‘Occupier’ or ‘Present at birth,’ etc,, and 
should state his qualification in either of these terms, but not as father. 


13. Still-births shall not be registered except in those districts and places to which 
Part IV of the Ordinance applies.' 

14. If there is more than one child at birth, a separate entry must be made for 
each child in the order of priority of birth ; the exact time of each birth should be 
added, if it can he ascertahied. 

15. If the Registrar has reason to believe the child to be illegitimate, he shall 
(unless otherwise required pm-suant to the provisions of section eleven of the 
Ordinance) leave the columns for ‘name, sicrname and race of father’ and ‘rank or 
profession of father’ blanlr. Tenns denoting illegitimacy should not, except within 
the provisions of section eleven, be entered in the register. 

16. Before beginning the entry of a death in the register book, the Registrar, in 
order to secure a proper registry, should satisfy himself: — 

(1) That the place where the death oocirrred is within his disti’ict. 

(2) That the death occurred within three days or seven days, as the case may Ixi, 
or, if the notice is given pursuant to the provisions of .section twenty of the Ordinance, 
then within fourteen days of the date of registry. If more than twelve months have 
elapsed from the date of death, it can only be registered with the written authority 
of the Chief Registrar, and the ‘fact of such authority’ must appear m the register. 

(3) That the informant is legally qualified to sign the register-, and has at least 
‘knowledge of any of the particulars required to he registered.’ 

17. Except wlien a registered medical practitioner furnishes the information, the 
entry must be signed by the informant in the presence of the Registrar. 

18. The sex of the deceased should be ascertained from the informant and be 
entered ‘male’ or ‘female,’ as tho case may be. 

10. The ago should be stated in figures?, writing under the figures the word ‘ years,’ 
find the ages of children who die in their first year should be stated in ‘months,’ 
‘da.ys,’ ‘hours’ or ‘minutes;’ 

' Pr0Btown, Kissy, Congo Town, Murray Toivn, and Wilbeiforoo. 
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1. Nearoat relative present at death. 

2. Nearest relative in attendance during 
last illness of the deceased. 

3. Relative dwelling in .same district ns 
deceased. 

4. Some ponson jjresent at the death. 

6. Occupier of house in which death 
took place. 

6. Inmate of house in which death took 

7. Per.son finding dead body. 

8. Person taking charge of dead body. 

9. Person causing the body to bo buried. 


1. ‘Father present at death.’ 

2. ‘Mother in attendance during last 

3. ‘Cousin dwelling in same district.’ 

4. ‘Present at death.’ 

6. ‘Occupier.’ 

6. ‘Inmate.’ 

7. y Having a knowledge of the par- 
g I ticulars.’ 

■ I (Death not having occurred in a 
9.j house.) 


5 qualified to sign as informants 
in the Register of Deaths. 


Specimens of terms in which the qualifi- 
cations should he recorded in the Register. 


20. In cns('.s of dcMths occurring hi prisons, liospitals, or other iniblic institutions, 
the former ‘rank’ or ‘profession’ of deceased should bo given whore possible. 

2 1 . In case.s of married women and children who have not followed any occupation, 
the column (0) ‘rank or profes.sion’ .should be lillod thus:— ‘Wife,’ ‘widow,’ ‘son,’ 
‘daughter’ (as the ease may be) ‘of a surgeon,’ ‘labourer,’ etc. (as the case may be). 

22. In oases of ‘cancer,’ the situation of the cancer .should bo given; in cases of 
‘injuries,’ it should be stated how such mjurios wero caused; in cases of ‘poisoning,’ 
‘hanging,’ ‘gun-shot wounds,’ ‘drowning,’ etc., it .should bo stated whether acci- 
dental, homicidal or suicidal. 

23. The Registrar should furnish the printed forme of certificates of cause of 
death supplied to him by the Chief Registrar to all registered medical practitioners 
who reside within his district. This includes all army surgeons whoso regiments are 
stationed in the district, as well as the medical attendants of lunatic a-sylums and 
publio institutions situated within his district. 

24. When the Registrar has been furnished with a oertifiaate of death hj>' a regis- 

tered medioal practitioner, he should copy the cause of death from it into the proper 
column of his register book, adding the word ‘certified.’ When a certificate is so 
furnished, it shall not he necessary for any person to sign the register as informant, 
but the column headed ‘signature, description and residence of informant ’ should be 
filled thus: — ‘ Inf ornKition received from regis- 

tered medical practitioner’ with his residence. At the same time it is open to a 
qualified informant in such eases to give information and to sign the register. For 
every death registered as ‘certified’ the Registrar should send to the Chief Registrar 
a corresponding certificate of death with his certified copies at the end of each of the 
quarters specified in section forty-five of the Ordinance. 

26. If the deceased had no medical attendant, the Registrar should aseertain, as 
accurately a.s possible, from the qualified informant the cause of death, and enter 
it in the proper column, adding ‘uncertified, no medical attendant.' 

26. Should the Registrar ascertain that a registered medical practitioner has 
been in attendance, but has not furnished a certificate within the provisions of 
subsection (2) of section twenty-seven of the Ordinance, he should send such medical 
practitioner a requisition within the provisions of section twenty-one. The Registrar 
should not in the meantime leave this column of the entry in his register book blank, 
but should enter the ‘cause of death’ from the statement of the qualified informant, 
adding the word ‘uncertified,’ and taking care to leave room for entering the certified 
cause of death, with the addition of the word ‘certified.’ The date of entry of the 
certified cause of death should be given in figures, after the words ‘certified,’ 
thus:— 2/4/07. 
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27. If tlio attendance of the modical practitioner has not been such as to enable 
him to certify to the cause of death, the Begistrar should add the word ‘no medical 
attendant’ after the word ‘uncertified.’ 

28. If the certified ‘cause of death’ bo added to any entry after the quarterly 
returns to which it belongs have been furnished, a certified copy of the amended 
entry should bo ti’ansmitted, as soon as practicable after the receipt thereof, to the 
Chief Kegistrar’s office. 

29. The Registrar is not to sign as informant in his own register. 

30. Every entry should be made in order from the beginning to the end of the 
books. If any space or leaf in a register is accidentally passed over, or a partial entry 
made in mistake, it should be cancelled, and an accurate copy of such space or partial 
entry, with the cancelling lines, should appear in its proper position in the certified 
copie.s. Spaces should not be loft blank for expected entries, nor entries be com- 
menced to be completed at a future time. Care should be taken to fill in the heading 
of each leaf of the register. 

31. If an informant can write, he must sign his name, qualification and residence. 
If he cannot write, the Registrar will write the informant’s name, qualification and 
residence, leaving a space between the name and surname for the mark which must 
be affixed by the informant in presence of the Registrar, thus : — 

His 

John X Smith, 
mark. 

Father, 

Gloucester Street, Freetown. 

32. The Registrar must distmctly understand that ui no ease can the signature 
or mark of an informant be written into a register book by any person, subject 
to section twenty-fom hereof, but by the informant himself and in his own 
presence. 

33. The Registrar .should carefully ascertain the mode in which the names and 
surnames are usually .spelled by the informants themselves before making the entry 
in the register. 

The Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1913., provided for the 
following Districts to become Registration Districts of the Colony: 
Freetown, Kissy, Songo Town, York, Murray Town, Wellington, Tombo, 
Hamilton, Wilberforce, Hastings, Kent, Tassob Island, Regent, Waterloo, 
Bananas Island, The Port of Sherbro District.^ 

As before, provision was made, in addition to compulsory registration 
in the above-mentioned Districts, for permissive registration ‘in the case 
of births or deaths occurring in the Protectorate, or in parts of the Colony 
not comprised m any district’. Furthermore, special provisions were 
made for Freetown, particularly as regards the registration of still-births 
which were hencefoi-ward registrable. 

’ See Scliedulo 0 of Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1913. On 31 Deo. 1913 (see 
Revised Mdition of the Ordinances of Sierra Leone 1909-13, pp. 2273-4), Local Regiatraivs were 
appointed for these Districts (2 for Freetown). Their professions were: Resident Compounder, 2 ; 
ICeopor Lunatic Asylum, 1; Minister of Religion, 4; Medical Dispenser, 6; Postmistress, 1; 
Trader, 2 ; Wesleyan Catechist, 1. 

. The Statute Law Revision Ordinance, 1924 changed the name of the last-named district into 
‘tho Sherbro Judicial District’. The Registration Districts (Colony) Order in Council, 1935 (No. 12 
of 1936, 19 Sept., Sierra Leone. Ordinances, 3io., 1935, p. 109) provided for the redivision of the 
Colony into the following Registration Districts: Freetown, Wilberforoe, Regent, Kissy, Welling- 
ton, Hastings, Waterloo, Songo Town, Makomba, Bussell, Kent, York, Sussex, Hamilton, Ta.ssoh 
Island, Sherbro Judicial District, Banana Islands, 
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A Governor’s Order of 24 December 1913^ approved the appointment of 
the Senior Clerks to District Commissioners in six Districts of the Pro- 
tectorate and the Senior Customs Clerk in a seventh District to become 
District Registrars. The Districts concerned were KoinadugUj Karene, 
Railway, Ronietta, Headqnarters (Protectorate portion), Northern Sher- 
bro, and Sulymah.® 

The Births and Deaths Registration (Amendment) Ordinance, 1929, 
realized many of the recommendations, embodied in a BepoH of the Com- 
mittee appointed by His Excellency the Governor to advise on the Amendment 
of the Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1924 {Gap. 16), with a 
view to placing the Registration of Births and Deaths under the Control of 
the Deputy Director, Sanitary Service. At its meetings held in September 
and October 1926 the Committee came to the following main con- 
clusions ; 

The Committee are unaJiimoiisly of opinion that the entire machinery of registra- 
tion of births and deaths should be placed tinder the control of the Deputy Director 
of Sanitary Service as Principal Registrar, and that in any registration district where 
there is a medical officer he should be appointed Registrar. 

Under the existing Ordinance registration of births and deaths ia compulsory 
throughout the Colony, but we consider that tho law relating to this should be 
strengthened in various respects. In view of the great importance of registration 
of births and deaths for efficient public health administration, we consider that all 
possible steps should be talcen to increase the efficiency of existing registration and 
gradually to extend compulsory registration to tho Protectorate, starting with the 
more important sanitary districts. Tho new Ordinance should empower the Governor 
in Council to create new registration di.stricts in tho Protectorate as well as in the 
Colony. 

We consider that registration of non-natives might be made compulsory through- 
out the Protectorate, but some extension of time will bo necessary to prevent undue 
hardship in tho ease of persons living at a considerable distance from the nearest 
registration office. With tho exceptions noted, registration in the Protectorate 
should remain permissive. ... 

We recommend that the various special provisions ap^iliod to Freetown should 
also be applied to Kissy, Congo Town, Murray Town and Wilberforce, whom social 
conditions are practically the same as in Freetowm. 

Registration of births should be within fowteen days instead of forty -two days 
as at present. A penalty for failure to register bictlis is very necessary. Under the 
existing Ordinance, if there is failure to register a birth within the statutory pieriod 
of forty -two days, the Registrar may require the parents or other responsible persons 
to attend at his offioo to give the necessary information and register the birth, and 
only in the event of faOure to comply with this requirement is there any penalty 
(sec. 7). 

Registration of deaths should be within three days instead of five days as at 
present. As in the case of registration of births there should bo a speoifle penalty 
for the mere failure to register.® 

^ See Eevised Edition of the Ordinances of Sierra Leoiie 1S09~13, 2212. 

The number of registration districts in the Protectorate was 13 in 1923, 11 in 192e, 14 in 
1927, 10 in .1 928, and 15 in 1929 (see Medical Report 1923, p. 25 ; 1926, p. 7 ; 1927, p. 8 ; 1928, p. 7 ; 
1929, Tp.l). 

® Sierra Leone, Sessional Paper, No. 2 of 1927, pp. 1-2. The Committee was, I think, mistaken 
in assuming that no such penalties were provided in the Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance. 
iSeotion 39 said: ‘Every person required to give information concerning any birth, stUl-hirth or 
death . . . who . . . fails to comply with any requfeition of the Registrar made in pursuance of this 
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The Ordinance of 1929, which came into force on 1 July 1930, trans- 
ferred the duties connected with the registration of births and deaths from 
the Registrar-General to the Deputy Dmector of the Health Service as 
Chief Registrar of Births and Deaths. It extended the special provisions 
Avhich in 1913 had been made in regard to birth and death registration in 
Freetown to Kissy, Congo Town, Murray Town, and Wilberforce, and 
empowered the Governor to appoint a Registrar’s Officer for each of these 
special Districts.^ It provided, in addition to compulsory registration 
of all persons born or dying in the registration districts of the Colony, 
for compulsory registration of ‘all non-natives born or dying in a district 
of the Protectorate created under section 3 of this Ordinance The 
Ordinance also empowered the Governor in Council by Order to introduce 
compulsory birth and death registration of Natives in any Health District 
of the Protectorate on the request of the Paramount Chief'’’ concerned. 

The ‘Births and Deaths Registration (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931’ 
substituted ‘chiefdoms or parts of ohiefdoms’ for ‘health districts’ as the 
areas in the Protectorate in which compulsory registration of births and 
deaths of Natives may be brought into force at the request of a Paramount 
Chief. This extended the potential areas of compulsory registration for 
Natives somewhat, as the so-called Health Districts only comprised small 
parts of a chiefdom J 

Ordinance . . . shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding forty sliillings for eaoh offence ; and the 
parent of any child who fails to give information concerning the birth of such child as required 
by this Ordinance shall be liable to a like penalty; and a penson required by this Ordinance to 
give information oonoorning a death in the first instance, and not merely in default of some other 
person, shall, if such information as is required by this Ordinance is not duly given, be liable to 
the same penalty.’ 

The Committee had proposed furthermore : ‘ We recommend that a section should be inserted in 
the Public Health Ordinance (Cap. 171) requiring the notification of all births to the Sanitary 
Authority within thirty-six hours. This might be applied at first to Th-eetown only, with power 
to extend it by Order in Coimcil to any other part of the Colony. This aotion is quite distinct 
from registration and is for the purpose of bruiging infants within the reach of the infant welfare 
organization as early as possible after birth. There is ample juatiftoation for this in tlio extremely 
high mortality very soon after birth. In 1926 there were in Freetown 134 deaths of infants under 
fourteen days per 1,000 registered births, i.e. 46 per cent, of all deaths under twelve months. It is 
clearly necessary for the health visitors to get into touch with infants at the earliest po.ssiblo 
moment after birth, and this can only he attained by early notification to the Medical Officer of 
Health.’ (Ibid., p. 2.) But this recommendation was not .accepted. See also Medicul Report 1932, 
p. 45 ; im, p. 23 ; mi, p. 70. 

^ The special provisions comprise Sections 28-38 of the Ordinance as it now stands. 

“ The Protectorate (Births and Deaths Registration Districts) Order in Council, 1930 (No, 22, 
reprinted in Supplement to the Laws of Sierra Leone 1925-30, p. 517) stipulates that ‘the districts 
specified in the second column of Schedule B to the Protectorate (Administrative Divisions) 
Order in Council, 1930 [No. 21, reprinted ibid., pp. 726-8] are hereby created districts within the 
meaning of section 3 of the Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1924’. The number of 
registration districts in the Protectorate inoreased from 16 in 1030 to 22 in 1931 ; seo Medical 
Report 1031, p. 12. . 

“ Paramount Chief means a chief who is not subordinate in his ordinary junadiotion to any 
Other ohief. 

■‘ None of the Health Districts, or Health Areas as they were called after 1931 (see Ordinance 
No. 8 of 1931, 13 Aug., ‘An Ordinance to Amend, the Public Health (Protectorate) Ordinance, 
IM‘26’ , Sierra Jjeona Ordinances; &o., 1931, 'pp, 37-8), comprised a radius of more than one mile 
and a half, and the smallest areas comprised a radius of only half a mile (see Order in Council 
No. 20 of 1931, 27 July, ibid., Orders in Council, pp, 68-7). 
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For some years apparently no applications for the introduction of 
compulsory registration were made by Paramount Chiefs. But ‘during 
1934 requests were secured from many chiefs in the more important 
towns, especially in those where a medical nucleus exists The Governor 
thereupon issued the ‘Births and Deaths Registration (Chiefdoms) Order 
in Council, 1935’,® which stipulated that ‘the provisions of the Births 
and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1924, shall apply with the modifica- 
tions specified in section 38 B thereof in the case of all natives born or 
dying in the parts specified in the second column of the Schedule of the 
chiefdoms specified in the fii’st column thereof’. Compulsory registration 
for Natives was thus introduced in ni n eteen Health Areas.® 

The position as it was up to 1942 may be summarized as follows. All 
births and deaths occurring in the Colony, and all births and deaths 
among non-natives (Colony-born Africans, Europeans, and Asiatics) 
occurring in the Protectorate were compulsorily registrable.* Births and 
deaths of Natives in the Protectorate were compulsorily registrable only 
in the nineteen small Health Areas where chiefs had made suitable request 
to Government ; all other bu’ths and deaths of Natives in the Protectorate 
were voluntarily registrable. The African population of the registration 
area comprised 6 or 7 per cent, of the total African population.® 

An OrcUnance of 26 June 1942® changed the legal position completely so 
far as the Protectorate was concerned. It repealed Pai’t IV A of the Births 
and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1924 (Sections 38 A, B, ‘Registration 
of Births and Deaths in the Protectorate’) and also Part VI A (Sections 
41 A-E, ‘Central Admini.stration, etc.’); it deleted the definitions of 
‘Chiefdom’, ‘Native’, and ‘Non-native’; it cancelled all references to the 
Protectorate in Sections 3(1) and 4,’ and in the Schedules. The text of the 
new Ordinance gives no clue as to its purpose. But the ‘Objects and 
Reasons’ of the Bill® show the intentions of the Administration. 

' Medical Report 1!)34, p. 15. 

^ Order in Council No. 20 of 1935 (l(i Nov.), Sierra Leone Ordinances, &o., 1035, pp. 121-2. 

® The number of registration districts in the Protectorate increa.sed thereby to 25 (see Medical 
Report 1935, p. 16). 

Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1937, p. 13, stated erroneously: ‘Registration is notoompulaory 
outside li'reetowu’. 

’’ The African population subject to compulsory registration consisted of the whole Afrioau 
population of the Colony (1931: 96,658), the non-native African population of the Protectorate 
(1931 : 3,266), and a very small proportion of the native population of the Protectorate. 

' No. 13 of 1942, ‘An Ordinance to Amend the Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 
1924’, Sierra Leone Ordinances 1942, pp. 43-4. On the motion of the Director of Medical Services 
the Bill wa,s read a first time on 12 May, and a second and third time on 19 May. See Legislative 
Council of Sierra Leone, Minnies of Meeting 12th of May, 1942, p. 18; 19th of May, 1942, 
pp. 16-17. 

’ Subsection (1) of Section 3 of the Principal Ordinance (see p. 208 above) wa.s ‘ amended by the 
deletion of the words "or the Protectorate or any part of the Colony or Protectorate” and “or 
Protectorate” and by the deletion of the proviso thereto’. Section 4 (see ibid.) was ‘ repealed and 
replaced as follows’ : 

‘4. The Uovernor may from time to time appoint persons to be Registrars of Births and Deaths 
for oaoli district created under section three of this Ordinance and may appoint for each such 
district one or more Deputy Registrars to act for or under the control of the Registrar of the 
District.’ 

* (S'lcrra Leo?ie iioyaZ (Jojeiic, 4 May 1942, Special Supplement, pp. 49-50. 
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The Princiijal Ordinance originally applied only to the Colony and was amended 
so as to provide for the Protectorate as well. It has been decided that provisions for 
the registration of births and deaths in the Protectorate should be made under the 
Tribal Authorities Ordinance, 1937,^ and it is therefore proposed to repeal all 
reference to the Protectorate now existing in the Principal Ordinance.^ 

But in many respects the text of the new Ordinance cannot be reconciled 
with its objects. 

(1) Why was Subsection (1) of Section 38 A® repealed ? It provided for 
(compulsory) registration of non-native births and deaths in the Pro- 
tectorate, and Tribal Authorities could not become Registration Authori- 
ties for non-natives. 

(2) If it was ‘proposed to repeal all reference to the Protectorate now 
existing in the Principal Ordinance’, why was Part VI (Section 41)* not 
repealed ? It provided for optional registration of native births and deaths 
in the Protectorate and hung in the air since Section 3 was no longer 
applicable to the Protectorate. If it was not repealed, why were the 
definitions of ‘Ohiefdom’ and ‘Native’ deleted ? 

(3) Why was Part VI A (Section 41 A-E)® repealed ? It dealt with the 
Central Administration and constituted the basis of the registration 
system in the Colony. 

I am inclined to think that Subsection (1) of Section 38 A was reiiealed 
inadvertently and that it had been the intention to repeal Part VI instead 
of Part VI A. 

The new Ordinance aboMshed compulsory registration of non-native 
births and deaths in the Protectorate, and since there were no provisions 
for optional registration, non-native births and deaths were no longer 
registrable. Por non-natives in the Protectorate the position, therefore, 
was again the same as prior to the enactment of the Births and Deaths 
Registration Consolidation and Amendment Ordinance 1906. 

The new Ordinance abolished likewise the existing compulsory registra- 
tion of native births and deaths in the Protectorate, and the plan of 
substituting a new system of compulsory registration has not been carried 
out. The Medical Report for 1942 said euphemistically. 

The re-organised sy.stom of registration in the Protectorate has not yet begun to 
function owing to delay in the printing of the required forms and registers.® 

The Medical Report for 1943 did not mention the subject. 

^ The Tribal Authorities Ordinance of 26 June 1937 (No. 8, reprinted in Sierra Leone Ordinances, 
&c., 1037, pp. 42-50), which was to apply to the Protectorate, provided : 

‘Subject to tlie provisions of any Ordinance or other law for the time being in force, a tribal 
authority may (subject to the general or speoifio directions of the tribal authority, if any, to whom 
it is suhoi'dinate), issue orders, to he obeyed by natives withhi its area to whom the orders relate, 
fob all or any of the following purposes: — 

(i) requiring the birth or death of natives within its area to he reported to it or to such peuson 
as it may direct.’ 

A See also Medical Report 19dl, p. 4: ‘It is proposed to re-orgaiihe Birth and Death Regi- 
stration in the Protectorate and substitute for the present system one whereby Native Ad- 
ministrations and Tribal Authorities will be the Eegratration Authorities and Birth and Death 
Registration will ho made compulsory throughout the territory. It is hoped thereby in time to 
gob reasonably complete figures for the whole country.’ •'* See p. 209 above. 

■‘ See ibid. ® See pp. 209-10 above. Mediml Report lOdS, p. 5. 
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But the xjositioii of registration in the Protectorate — no legal basis for 
any non-native registration, and provisions for native optional registration 
based on a section which had been repealed — ^was intolerable in the long 
run. ‘An Ordinance to Amend Certain Ordinances’^ of 15 June 1945, 
therefore, deleted Section 41 and substituted the original text of this 
section as it was in force until 1930. Since the original text provided for 
optional registration of both native and non-native births and deaths in 
the Protectorate the legal position now is: All births and deaths occurring 
in the Colony are compulsorily registrable ; all births and deaths occurring 
in the Protectorate are voluntarily registrable. 

Degree, of Completeness. Prior to the enactment of the Ordinance of 1913 
birth and death registration had been compulsory in Freetown hut volun- 
tary in the rest of the Colony and in the whole Protectorate. The new 
Ordinance made registration compulsory in the whole Colony, but for a 
long time registration was hardly enforced outside Freetown. 

1914. Freetown is the only centre in which statistics of any value are obtainable.^ 

1016. Freetown. There is reason to believe that in the operation of tho Act, the 
registration of births is defective, and it has been arranged that the Sanitary Sub- 
Inspectors should assist in checking the birth returns in order that importance of 
registration should be brought more forcibly to the notice of delinquents. 

The . . . figures [for 1912-16] show a tendency to an increase in the birth rate, 
but this is probably more apparent than real, as year by year the native becomes 
more alive to the obligations required of him by law.’ 

Colony. . . . tho [birth and death] figures given mu.st ... be accepted with caution 
as ther present system of registration can be hardly described as effeotive.* 

1920. There is a large population of Protectorate natives living in Freetown aird 
the Colony, many of whom will not trouble to register the births of children.’ 

Sherbro Disti’ict (Colony). The death rate shows great improvement if takeir from 
the Registrar’s figures j only eighty-four deaths were registered. On the other hand, 
ninety -three people were buried in the three cemeteries. Forty -six births, only, were 
registered, which is probably less than half tho number which took place. If, 
approximately, only eighty per cent, of deatlis and sixty per cent, of births are 
registered, it is quite time that some drastic change took place, especially as 1921 
is the year of the deeermial census. The remedy for this state of affairs would be 
for the local Registrars of Birtlis and Deaths, who are mostly Dispensers, to bo 
placed under the sole control of the Principal Medical Officer instead of tho Registrar 
General.’ 

1921. Freetown. . . . the registration of deaths is probably correct, as bodies have 
to be buried 

’ No. 11 of 1945, Sierra Leone lioyal Qazeite, 21 June 1945, Supplement No. 2, pp. 120-3. Tho 
Ordinance was issued in connexion with the preparation of a Eevised Edition of the Laws. 

’ Medical lieport 1914, p. 10. Sec also ibid. 1915, p. 48. 

’ Ibid. 1918, p. 80. The apparent increase was in reality due to the fact that tho Medical 
Officer of Health related the number of births for each year to the population of 191 1, though it 
had increased considerably in subsequent years. 

* Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1916, p. 20. See also ibid. 1918, p. 14. 

’ Ibid. 1920, p. 22. See also ibid. 1918, p. 14; 1919, p. 6; 1921, p. 22. 

’ Senior Medical Officer, Medical Report 1920, p. 20. 

’ Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1921, p. 22. also Medied Report 1923, p. 26 ; ‘ Registration 
of deaths is apparently quite complete, in view of the necessity to obtain a burial porinit, . . See 
furthermore ibid. 1928, p. 7 : ‘ . . . deaths can be considered as aecm'ate, as one cannot bo buried 
without a permit, which is only obtained by registration.’ See, finally, ibid. 1930, p. 13: ‘The 
figures for deaths can be relied upon; every death must be registered before burial is allowed, all 
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But complaints about incomplete registration of births in Freetown did 
not cease. 

1922. Owing to the non-registration of many births the ‘available’ birth rate 
is undoubtedly much below the actual birth rate . . . .^ 

When in 1923 the number of registered births increased, the Medical 
and Sanitary Department pointed out that there is ‘ no doubt that many 
births still escape registration but added : 

The question of improving the system of registration of births and deaths is under 
consideration. Already, as a result of warnings to the, public, there has beeir an 
appreciable increase in the inunber of births registered in Freetown, 853 in 1923 as 
compared with 744 in 1922.“ 

The further increase in birth registration in 1924 and 1925 was accom- 
panied by similar comments. 

1924. There was nu increase in the number of births registered from 853 in 1923 
to 982 in 1924, but in spite of the efforts of the Registrar’s officer, assisted by the 
sanitary staff, registration of births must still be regarded as incomplete.® 

1926. The increase in births registered noted lost year has continued. There is no 
reason to suppose that this is a natural increase, and it is attributable to the activity 
of the Registrar’s officer, assisted by the sanitary inspectors.* 

In 1926 and 1927 the number of births registered declined again (from 
1,102 in 1925 to 1,074 and 1,010 respectively). 

1926. In the previous year the Registration Officer appointed for Freetown and 
Cline Town® made occasional visits to premises and defaulters were summoned before 
the Police Magistrate ; fines w’ere inflicted and the object in view was realised. This 
Officer has not been os active in the above Districts as he has been in the previous 
year ; lie is a Sanitary Inspector and it is probable that all his attention was paid 
to the duties of his substantive appointment and consequently he had no time to 
carry out the dilties of Registration Officer.® 

. . . births . . . are only registered as the spirit moves the parents, or as they are 
rounded up by inspectors and infant welfare nurses. Legislation is being enacted 
which will strengthen our hands as regards birth registration, by lessoning the period 
in which a child must be registered and by putting the control of registration of 
births and deaths completely in the hands of the Sanitary Department.'' 

1927. ® Even in Freetown, owing to the floatmg Protectorate poiiulation, registra- 
tion of births i.s not fully carried out . . . .® It is hoped that an Ordinance will shortly 
be enacted placing the control of registration entirely in the hands of the Sanitary 
Department and strengthening the law in various respects. 

the cemeteries in Freetown being luider control.’ The only loophole apparently is that, if the 
burial tales plane outside Freetown, registration of the death can be avoided. See ‘ Report of the 
Gliicf Registrar’, MeAkal Report 193i, p. 13: ‘. . . the rigid control of cemeteries results in the 
detection of all deceased persons, other than those who are removed from the eity just prior to 
death or immediately after, death . . . .’ 

* Ibid. .1922, p. 29. Literally the same, ibid. 1928, p. 8. 

® Ibid. 1923, p. 25. 

Mbid. 1924, p. 26. See also ibid., p. 60, the remark of the Infant Welfare Nurse: ‘Tlioro are 
still many unregistered births. ’ 

: :f Ihid. J925, p. 23. 

'' Cline Town is a suburb of Freetown. 

® liepart of the Registrar General 1928, p. 7. 

’’ Medical Report 1928, 9 -p. 1-8. 

. ® Ibid. 1927, p. 8. 


Literally the same, ibid. ./92.9, p. 7. 
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The Medical Report for 1927 was not the first to call attention to the 
particular inadequacy of birth registration on the part of the natives 
coming from the Protectorate. But in that year the Infant Welfare 
Service apparently had classified for the first time the births and infant 
deaths in Preetown, excluding Clhie Town, according to race. The results 
were published for 1927-9. They are as follows P 


Races 

Births 

Infant deaths 

Infant mortality rate 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Creoles 

542 


558 

111 

128 

135 

204 

247 

242 

Aborigine.'? 

206 


267 

146 

160 

141 

708 

632 

649 


114 


123 

61 

39 

52 

447 

339 

423 

Various 

19 


.30 

2 

2 

1 




Total 

881 

915 

968 

310 

329 

329 

367 j 

364 1 

337 


The high infant mortality rate ascertained in 1927 for the Natives 
from the Protectorate was considered a clear indication of ‘ a failure to 
register births on the part of aborigines .... The birth and death statistics 
as regards the Creole element in Freetown may be considered as fairly 
accurate. 

In any case there cannot be the least doubt that until 1930, when the 
duties of birth and death registration rvere transferred from the Registrar- 
General to the Deputy Director of the Health Service as Chief Registrar, 
the total number of births registered lagged very much behind the actual 
number of births. But it is difficult to estimate the proportion of births 
which were not registered. The new Chief Registrar, it is true, ‘surveyed 
the registers for the preceding years’ and made ‘a minute examination 
of the returns for two years at opposite ends of the intercensal period’.® 
He reported as follows : 

A careful search of the registers for the years 1922 and 1929 revealed the fact 
that only 72'4 per cent, and 72-5 jier cent, respectively of the deaths of children 
under one year of age could be traced as births in the birth registers.'* 

But this method of ascertaining the deficiency of birth registration does 
not necessarily lead to accurate results. The 1931 census report rightly 
states: ‘It cannot be said, however, that this figure represents the true 
percentage of births registered, and it is possible that a number of children 
whose deaths were registered in the Colony were born in the Protectorate. 

* See ibid. 1,92?, p. 82; 7925, pp. 87-8; 1929, pp. 8fi, 88. 

Ibid. 192?, p. 82. ' 

“ Census Report 1931, p. 25. 

* ‘Report of the Chief Registrar of Births and Deaths Medical Report 1932, p. 18, 

“ Census Report 1931, p. 26. Of the 65,358 persons enumerated in 1931 in Freetown 22,004 
were horn in the Protectorate (see ibid., p. 31). The age composition of those born in the Protec- 
torate is not given, but of the 841 children under one year enumerated in Freetown not 1p,S3 than 
459 were of native tribes (see ibid., p. 60). The number of infants brought to Freetown by iiumi- 
grants may, therefore, have been considerable. Other infants may have been brought tliere in 
ditferent circumstanoes. In discussing the increase in the infant mortality rate in 1028, the 
Medical Report {1928, p. 8) says that it ‘may ho due, in part, to the success and popularity of the 
infant welfare olinios, because a great number of itifanta are brought to Freetown from Colony 
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On the other hand, certainly some children who died under one year were 
registered neither at birth nor at death. It is possible, of course, that 
these two factors offset each other and that the proportion of births 
registered was actually 72 per cent, in 1929.1 But if this was so, it is 
impossible that the proportion should have been likewise 72 per cent, in 
1922, since the number of births registered increased from 1922 to 1929 
by 47 per cent, while the population increased only by 17 per cent. 

Let us now consider the development of birth registration in Freetown 
from 1930 on. 

For the first six months of 1930 the registration of births and deaths was [still] 
under the control of the Registrar-General and during that period there was no 
machinery for enfoi-cing the registration of births.® 

The birth figures for 1931 (1,263) and 1932 (1,276) were considered to 
come much nearer the truth. The Medical and Sanitary Department stated 
in its report for 1931 : 

In Freetown every precaution has been taken to secure the registration of births 
during the year. Nmety-five per cent, of the deaths of children under "one year 
wore traced in the birth registers, and this figure is probably a fair indication of 
the percentage of total births which were registered.® 

But the Chief Registrar of Births and Deaths was more cautious. He 
said that the excess of deaths over births (117) ‘may be accounted for — 
at least in part — by the difficulty still found in securing the registration 
of all births among aborigines from the Protectorate’. 

The birth-rate for Freetown was 22-73 per 1,000 as compared with 22-04 per 
1,000 in 1930. Although every effort has been made to seciue the registration of 
all births these figures cannot be considered more than approximately accurate.'' 

His successor, however, in his report for 1932, stated: 

In 1931, which was the first complete year dm-ing which registration was under 
the control of this depar-tment, 96 per cent, of the deaths of children under one year 
of age at Freetown were traced as births in the births registers, and the number of 
births registered increased by 161 or 14-6 per cent. It is probable that the percentage 
registered of births which took place lies between 87 and 05 per cent.® 

The registration figures of births and deaths at Freetown represent fairly accurately 
the number of births and deaths whioh actually took place. Every precaution has 
been taken to secure rogistration of births ; it is probable that at least 90 per cent, 
of those which take placo are registered.® 

villages to the.se clinics in a moribund condition’. Finally 'of the large number of native women 
in Freetown and the Colony, who arc not settlers, many, when they become expectant mothers, go 
to their homes in the Protectorate to bo delivered. It is the regular custom for native women to 
return to their own families for this purpose. They return to their husband.s later and bring the 
childron with them but the birtlis are not registered. . . . Some of these die in the Colony as infants 
. . . and tlieii- deaths are registered.’ (Genius Report 1931, p. 25.) 

' In 1931 about 40 per cent, of the African population in Freetown were Creoles (see ibid., 
p. 130). The number of Creole births registered in 1929 in Freetown (excluding the suburb 
Cline Town) was 558 and the total number of African births registered 938. Assuming that 
the Creole births were all registered and that they constituted 40 per cent, of all births, the 
total number of births would have been 1,396. The proportion of births registered would then 
have been 67 per cent. Since certainly also some Creole birtirs escaped rogistration, I see no re.ason 
to assume that more than 72 per cent, of all births were Tegisterod. 

“ Medical Report 1930, p. 13. ® Ibid. 7937, p. 12. 

' Ibid,, p, 76. ® Ibid. 7932, p. 18. 


Ibid., p. 16. 
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The figures contained in this statement are quite contradictory, and 
only one thing is certain. It is out of the question that as many as 95 per 
cent, of the infants deceased in iTreetown in 1931 were traced in the birth 
registers. A number of infants deceased in 1931 were born in 1930 when 
birth registration in Freetown was still quite defective, and even if 
registration had been complete at Freetown in 1930 and 1931, the children 
born elsewhere and dying in the capital would probably have been too 
numerous to permit the tracing of 96 per cent, of the deceased cliildren 
in the birth registers. If something like 90 per cent, of the bhths occurring 
in 1931 in Freetown were registered, the proportion of infants deceased 
whose birth could be traced in the registers must have been less than 90 
percent. 

The Blue Books for 1933-8 stated, year-in, year-out, that ‘it is probable 
that 95 per cent, of the births which take place at Freetown are registered 
But I suspect that this statement was based on the opinion expressed by 
the Medical and Sanitary Department in its report for 1931. The official 
birth-rate averaged 22-6 in 1933-8 as in 1931-2, against 20-8 in 1924-30. 
I am inclined, therefore, to assume that the proportion of births registered 
in 1933-8 was between 80 and 90 per cent.® In recent years registration 
seems to have been still more defective. The Medical Report for 1940 said: 

It is . . . more than probable that the recent influx of population is of a type that 
will not effect registration and the numbers of births and deaths registered are 
probably short of the actual total of these occurrences particularly in the case of 
births.® 

In the Colony outside Freetowir the number of births registered oscil- 
lated in 1920-31 between 769 and 950, leapt to 1,163 in 1932, was again 
only 948 and 934 in 1933 and 1934 respectively, and oscillated in 1936-43 
between 981 and 1,163. The number of deaths registered oscillated in 
1920-35 between 789 and 1,068, in 1936-8 between 1,109 and 1,205, and in 
1939-43 between 1,221 and 1,622. The official comments on the complete- 
ness of birth and death registration are unfavourable. 

1927. Registration. — ^In the colony it is nominally compulsory, but difficult to 
enforce outside Ereetown.® 

1931. In the case of births, there is less supervision over natives from the Protec- 
torate than is exorcised in Freetown and probably a greater proportion are loft 
rmregistorod. Unfortunately, all the Colony cemeteries are not yet controlled, and 
it is possible that a number of deatlis have not been registered. Legislation on this 
matter is considered.® 

When in 1932 the numbers of registered births and deaths showed increases 
of 39 and 9 per cent, respectively over 1931 the Chief Registrar stated : 

Registration figures of births and deaths for the rest of the Colony cannot yet 
bo regarded as representing even the numbers of births and deaths which actually 

* See, for example. Blue Booh 1938, Section 0, p. 2. In ibid. 1939 O, p. 2, tlrn figure was 
raised to 97. 

“ A.ssiiming tJiiit in 1924-30, 72 per cent, of all births were registered, the birth-rate would have 
been 28-9. Assuming that in 1933-8 between 80 and 90 per cent, of all births were registered, the 
bu'th-rate would liavo been between 25-1 and 28"2, 

“ Medicol lieport 1940, p. 10. ^ Ibid. 1927. p. 8; literally the same, ibid. 1929, p. 7. 

® ‘lieijort of the Chief Registrar’, ibid. J93f, p. 77. 
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take place. Tlie conditions are rural, the population scattered and the villages far 
apart; so it is probable that a number of burials take place outside the cemeteries 
which are not yet imder control. But propaganda can be conducted through the 
schools and village headmen to indicate tho benefits of registering. Extension of 
the number of special districts and the appointment of Registrars’ Officers, when 
circumstances pennit, to ascertain and enforce registration of births and deaths 
should also do much to improve the numerical value of tho returns. The registrars, 
who are all paid fees by Government according to the numbers registered, will be 
encouraged to take more interest, and the cemeteries brought under control as 
early as possible so that burials may not take place without a certificate from the 
local registrar. In coi-tain districts the presence of police officers may also be of 
assistance althougli so far their co-operation has of necessity been limited owing to 
shortage of .staff.^ 

Tills increase ... in the number of births registered over the previous year is to 
be attributed to greater zeal on tho part of the registrars at Waterloo, Wellington 
and Soiigo Town, which showed increases of . . . 344 per cent., 61 per cent, and 26 
per cent., respeotivelj'', on the previous year’s figures. These very high percentage 
increase, s are indicative of what can be dono on tho part of a keen registrar to 
improve registration in his district. 

Birth, 5 exceeded deaths registered by 169, the latter figure possibly approximating 
the number of deaths which escaped registration.^ 

Omissions of births and deaths as a whole were still considered to be 
numerous owing to the fact that outside the ‘special districts’ (Kissy, 
Congo Town, Murray Town, and Wilberforce) the Registrars were either 
Government Dispensers or ‘private individuals carrying on other occu- 
pations and without the machinery necessary for enforcing registration’.® 

Two reforms were introduced in 1934 and 1935. 

. . . the Births and Deaths Registration (Fees) Rules, 1934, is an important minor 
measure which, it is hoped, will havo far-reaching consequences. By these rules, 
fees formerly payable by infonnants in respect of the registration of bh'ths or deaths 
have been waived ; copies of register entries, if requested at the time of registration, 
are now also free .... It is hoped that those concessions will induce people to come 
forward for registration, as it was considered that the people were reluctant to pay 
even the small sum of Cd. from their very meagre earnings.^ 

The Order in Council of 19 September 1935 rescinded the division of 
tho Colony into registration districts as provided in the Ordinance of 
1913 and redivided the Colony into seventeen districts, one Registrar 
being appointed for each. The Registrars were ‘ chosen from the Medical 
Officers or from educated citizens in non-medical stations’.® 

But the effects of these reforms upon registration were practically nil. 

1935. . . . the present organisation now covers the whole of the Colony, though 
it must still be pointed out that the figures obtained cannot be taken as a true 
inclioation of tho morbidity® of the people. Only m Fi'eetown do tho figures in any 
way approximately disclose true conditions owing to rigid control of cemeteries 

Medical RiipoH 1032, Tji. n. See also ibid. 1933, p. 12; p. 13. 

® Ibid. W32, p. 17. If 169 deaths escaped registration, about 14 per cent, of all deaths would 
not have been registered. 

“ Ibid., p, 14. iSce also ibid. 1.933, p. 28: . . tho registrars are Government dispensers, school 

teachers or traders and difficulty is often experienced in finding a literate person capable of 
making the biitries in the registers.’ 

^ Ibid. 1934, p. 13. ' Ibid. 1935, p. 12. 

' Should evidently read ‘mortality’.' 
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and the detection of live birtlos by the Sanitary Inspectors and Health Visitors in 
the course of their daily duties.^ 

... no reliance can be placed on the figures obtained from the registration districts 
in the Colony outside Freeto-wn. At the best, they represent but a proportion of 
the births or deaths taking place, and cannot be used for the compilation of any 
accurate figures. The machinery exists but only time and custom will induce the 
African to register, and this desirable object is better achieved by i^orsuasion than 
by coercion.^ 

1937. Although the Colony is well served with registries the figures so far obtained 
are far from complete and it is only in Freetown that the figures can be regarded 
as reasonably accurate.® 

The figures obtained from registrations in the Colony outside of Freetown are 
much too incomplete for the compilation of even very approximate rates.'* 

The Chief Registrar most probably had conclusive evidence that regis- 
tration outside Freetown was quite incomplete. But, as will be shown 
later, the official birth- and death-rates were very much higher than in 
Freetown, and it seems somewhat doubtful whether birth registration is 
actually far more adequate in Freetown than in the rest of the Colony. 

In the Protectorate registration prior to 1930 was not compulsory, 
and little use was made of permissive registration. The number of births 
registered in 1919-30 oscillated between 17 and 212, and the number of 
deaths registered between 1 and 216. 

1923. Vital statistics for the Protectorate are not available. Registration of 
births and deaths is permissive and there are thirteen registration districts, but 
very few births or deaths are registered.* 

1927. In the Protectorate registration is permissive and ijractically non-existent.® 
In July 1930 compulsory registration was provided for all non-natives 
(including Colony-born Africans), but not before 1931 was any machinery 
established to enforce it. For Natives regi.gtration remained optional. 

1930. Owing to the apathy of the native in matter's appertaining to public health, 
it is unlikely that he will exercise this option to any great extent and this elementary 
foi'm of registration is to be regarded as a prelimmary to the introduction later of 
compulsory registration for natives in well established medical districts. In the 
meantime much useful work can be accomplished by means of propaganda to pave 
the way to this desirable end : the Ordinance provides for the application of a clause 
embodying such compulsory registration on the request of a native chief.’' 

* Medical Report 1935, p. 12. Almost literally the same ibid. 1936, p. 13. 

® Ibid. 1035, p. 14. Almost literally the same ibid. I936„p, 14. ® Ibid. 1937, p. 12. 

■* Ibid. 1937, p. 14. See also ibid. 1938, pp. 12-13; 1940, p. 10. Unfortunately the publication 
of the figures was sometimes also done very carelessly. Thus, the Medical Reports (1941, p. 4; 
7942, p. 6 j 7943, p. 5) showed the deaths for 1941 as follows: 

M. F. Toted 

1,271 862 2,133 

949 493 1,622 

2,220 1,356 3,755 

Since Blue Book 1941 0, p. 2, gives as total death figures 2,133, 1,622, and 3,756 respectively 
the registered female deaths in the Colony excluding Freetown numbered probably 673 and in the 
whole Colony 1,636. I entered these figures in Table 29 below. (I was, however, not able to correct 
similar mistakes in the Broteotorate figures for 1941.) 

^ Medical Report, 1923,^.25. “ Ibid. 7927, p. 8. See also ibid. 792.9, p. 7. 

’ Ibid. 7930, p. 12. 
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The number of registered births leapt from 55 in 1930 to 557 in 1931 
and the number of registered deaths from 17 to 452. The Chief Registrar 
attributed the increase in the number of birth registrations to ‘a change 
in some registrars and the fact that a number of births of over three 
months up to and over one year have been registered’. He said that the 
increase in the number of deaths was ‘ due almost entirely to the appoint- 
meirt of new deputy registrars and the watchful eye of the Protectorate 
Medical Officers who act as Registrars for then districts’.^ But these 
explanations are evidently inadequate. The increases were due in part 
to the introduction of compulsory registration for non-natives. Since, 
however, the total non-native population, according to the 1931 census, 
numbered only 4,268, and since registration of non-native births and 
deaths was incomplete,® the majority of the births and deaths registered 
in 1931 must have occurred among Natives and must have been registered 
voluntarily. 

In 1932 the numbers of registered births and deaths dropped by more 
than one-half. The official comments are contradictory. The report on 
‘Public Health’, neglecting the facts, said: 

. . . the increase of recorded deaths in the Protectorate can easily be taken as 
demonstrating greater assiduity on the part of Registrars of Births and Deaths, 
who are now controlled by the Health Department.*' 

But the Acting Chief Registrar stated ; 

The marked decrease in the number of births and deaths recorded is to be attri- 
buted to lack of funds on the part of natives desiring to register optionally.'* 

For the native population, which numbered 1,607,790 persons in 1931, registration 
is optional or permissive, and at pre.sont practically non-existent : the fact that a fee 
of si.xpence is charged for registering the birth or death of a native is a strong 
deterrent rather than an inducement for them to come forward and register, especially 
as they are unable owing to lack of education to realize the possible benefits of 
registering." 

In 1933-5 registrations of births and deaths were more numerous than 
in 1932 but still fewer than in 1931. 

The Chief Registrar reported; 

1933. In the Protectorate, comprismg ninety-five per cent, of the total population 
of this territory, registration of births and deaths is compulsory only for non -natives, 
i.e. Europeans, Asiatics and Colony -born Africans. This non-native population 
numbered 4,268 persons at the Census of 1931. Registration is optional for tho 
aboriginal natives, who numbered 1,667,790 persons; and is at present practically 
non-existent owing to the fees ohargedfor registering. As tlie result of recent consul- 
tations with the Provincial Commissioners, it is expected that several applications 
will be received at an early date from the Paramount Chiefs for compulsory and free 

^ Medical Seport 1931,^. n. 

* See Report of Acting Chief Registrar, ibid. 1933, p. 16: ‘The number of iion-nativos living 
near enougli to towns with registration ofSces to make registration possible is not known.’ 

" Ibid. 1,932, p. 10. See also ibid. 1933, p. 9; i93i?,p. 9. '* Ibid. 1.932, p. 18. 

® Ibid., p. 17. Another, certainly not less important, reason for tho little uso made of optional 
registration was that tho opportunity for such registration was lacking almost everywhere. See 
ibid., p. 18: ‘ . . . the present elementary system of compulsory and optional registration . . . only 
applies to comparatively small and isolated districts where trading activities attract the presonoo 
of non-natives ... .’v 
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registration for the aboriginal natives, as provided for in the Ordinance. This will 
be confined in the first instance to health areas where machinery for enforcement 
is already available.’- 

19.34. Daring 1934, although registration was compulsory for the non-native 
residing in the Protectorate (i.e. Syrians, Oolony-born Africans, Europeans, ate.), 
only -4 per 1,000 of the total Protectorate population of approximately 1,672,068 
people wore subject to coinpuLsory registration. As previou.sly pointed out com- 
pulsory registration can bo applied to the native of tho Protectorate only on request 
of the Paramount Chiefs. During 1934 requests were secured from many chiefs in 
the more important towns, ospeoially in those where a medical nucleus exists. These 
requests will increase the number of people covered, from -4 to -7 per 1,000.^ 

The figures obtained from such a small proportion of the populace can in no way 
express the conditions in the Protectorate, while the gro.ss figures registered merely 
record a greater or lesser willingness to inform registrars of births and deaths which 
have occurred.^ 

These comments are not very helpful. The Chief Regi.strar said in his 
report for 1933 that optional registration is ‘practically non-existent 
owing to the fees charged for registering ’. But these fees were abolished 
in 1934 and optional registration did not increase. The Chief Registrar 
said repeatedly^ that as long as compulsory registration was confined to 
non-natives it covered only 0-4 per 1,000 of the population and that when, 
upon requests from many chiefs in the more important towns, it was 
expanded, it covered 0'7'per 1,000 of the population. But the non-native 
population actually comprised 2-5 per 1,000 of the population of the 
Protectorate, and by the end of 193.5 native registration had become 
compulsory in 19 Protectorate towns. 

The comments in the reports for the following years are likewise not 
very informative. 

1936. During tho year it was not found jjossible to extend the scope of the 
organisation to embrace more Protectorate towns, but it will be seen . . . that 
something has been achieved by the stations opened in December, 1036.® 

In the JPujehiin District of the Protectorate good results have been obtained, but 
where Permissive Registration only i.s in force, only time and education can change 
the present lack of interest.® 

1937. No extension of registration was effected in tlio Protectorate during 1937. 
There was a general decrease in the registrations effected in the Protectorate during 
tlie year.^ 

Where permissive registration only is in force in tho Protectorate little interest is 
displayed in it by the inliabitants and even where it ha.s been made compulsory at 
the request of a Paramount Chief the figiu-os obtained aro far from complete.® 

1938. . . . tho number of births and deaths . . . are not representative of the births 
and deaths which occurred.® 

The Chief Registrar apparently believed that the increase in the numbers 
of registrations was due to the extension of compulsory registration. But 
I very much doubt whether, for example, the ‘good results’ obtained in 
the Pujehun District actually occurred in the areas where registration 
was compulsory. The numbers of births and deaths registered in four 

’ Ibid, im, p. 12. * Ibid. 1934, p. 15. ’ 

® See ibid. JP34, pp. 1,3, 16; 1933, p. 12. “ Ibid. 1936, p. 14. 

® Ibid., p. 13. Ibid. 1937, p. 14. 

® Ibid., p. 12, ® Ibid. 193S, p. 13. 


Ibid., p. 13. 
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selected and in the other twenty-one Districts of the Protectorate were as 
follows d 


Districts 

Births 

Deaths 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Bandajuina* . 

S 


7 

481 

7 


2 

292 

Pujehun 

191 

1,572 

800 

822 

43 

60 

14 

15 

Potonff 

16 

240 

354 

612 

10 

120 

40 

108 

Suhma . 

10 

244 

229 

167 


9 

5 

6 

All others 

250 

397 

463 

663 

366 

644 

504 

690 

Total 

477 

2,453 

1,843 

2,746 

426 

733 

666 

1,120 


* 0])cni!d ill Lee. 1935. * Registrar not available. 


It aiipeara that while registration of births increased enormously in 
the Pujehun District, registration of deaths remained negligible. Such a 
development may take place in an area where registration is voluntary. 
Put it seems inconceivable that under a compulsory system death regis- 
tration should be evaded almost completely, whereas regulations as to 
registration of births should be obeyed. Since also in the other Districts 
where great progress was made it affected mainly births, it seems likely 
that the increase in registration occurred mostly in areas where native 
registration remained voluntary. ^ Absolute clarity Avould, of course, have 
been easily obtained if the returns had distinguished between areas where 
registration was compulsory and areas where it was not. It is significant, 
however, that the abolition of compulsory registration in 1942 did not 
affect the amount of registration. The number of registered births, after 
having dropped from 2,963 in 1939 to 2,017 in 1941, was 1,961 in 1942 and 
2,042 in 1943. The number of registered deaths was even much higher in 
1942 (1,662) and in 1943 (1,610) than in any previous year. 

Surveys. Apart from current bu'th and death registration very little 
has been done to obtain data on fertility and mortality in Sierra Leone. 

In 1923 Dr. Easmon, African Medical Officer at Bo, made an investiga- 
tion into the infant mortality at various places in the Central and Southern 
Provinces. The method he used has not been reported, but he apparently 
succeeded in ascertaining how many of 793 children had died witliin 12 
months.^ 

Two attempts to seeme information on fertility and mortality were 
made at the tirne of the 1931 census. 

... a questioimairo was circulated amongst the Medical officers of the Colony and 
Protectorate containing a number of questions dealing with social customs and 
habits, diet and conditions of living in general and asking their opinions on the 
effects theao factors have on such subjects as birth-rate, infantile, and child mor- 
tality, adult life in general and the general trend of the population.'* 

* Seo Medical Report 2935, p. 16 ■ 2936, p. 16 ; 2937, p. 15 ; 2938, p. 14. 

° It was iin&rtuaate that the towns in which registration for native.s was made compulsory 
wera. nearly all places where registration offices, for non-natives had been established because 
trading activities attracted the presence of non-natives. This certainly was very convenient for 
the xldrniiiistration, but there is no. reason to assiimo that these were necessarily the towns whore 
compulsory registration appealed most to the natives. 

® See ibid. 1,923, p. 25. * Cmmis Report 2931, p. 11. 
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In addition to requests for information on the foregoing. Medical officers were asked 
to endeavour to collect some figures dealing with fertility rates of women. In making 
this reque.st, it was suggested that the method used in obtaining figures should be the 
same as that used in Nyasaland for the last Census (1926), which the Chief Census 
Officer of the Gold Coast proposed using for this Census. 

The Nyasaland method was as follow.s : — 

One hundi'ed married women were selected in each district who, by reason of age, 
were not likely to have any further children. Each was asked to state ( 1 ) the number 
of children born to her, (2) the number of still-born, (3) the number who died a.s 
infants, (4) the number who died before puberty. ... 

Attention is drawn to the term ‘married women’. The term ‘married couple ’ was 
used in the case of Nyasaland, but is possibly indefinite, as applied to Sierra Leone, 
It should be emphasized that statistics would not be so valuable based on informa- 
tion concerning each ‘marriage’ or each married couple and it was pointed out that 
the details given should be those relating to married women, who may have had 
several ‘ husbands’. They refer to the fertility of the woman and not the male parent. 
District Commissioners were also asked to assist and the ressponse was good.^ 

In the Protectorate 833 women in nine of the twelve Districts were 
questioned ; in the case of two Districts the figures were collected by the 
District Commissioners. 

No figures were returned for the rural districts of the Colony. In the ease of 
Freetown and Kissy Districts, the figures for 200 non-native and 100 native and 
non-native women wore taken. . . . The figures were collected by the Medical officers 
of the district and the Resident Medical officer of the Princess Christian Hospital.® 

I shall discuss the results of these investigations in the following section. 


VII. Afeioan Feetility, Moetaijty, and Poi’ULATiON Geowth 

1. FeHility 

Introduction. It has been shown that in earlier times the opinion rightly 
or wrongly prevailed that fertility among the Liberated Africans was low. 
The Colonial Secretary, in his report on the 1881 census, expressed the 
view that fertility among the African population as a whole was low. 

The number of Infants is disproportionate to the population, but I take it the 
chief cause of so small an infantile record, and consequently so gentle an increase 
of the population amongst a people whose prolific tendencies are indisputable, arises 
from the fact that mothers nurse their children for periods of from one to three 
years, whilst amongst the Mohammedan population polygamy may operate to a 
small extent.® 

His successor, in the report on the 1891 census, wrote : 

Infants have increased by 875 but this cannot he considered as projjortionate to 
the population. A reason for this was given in the report of 1881 namely the long 
period in which native mothers nurse their infants, to which also may bo added the 
fact that tho mortality among infants in this Colony is very great.^ 

But quite apart from the fact that the number of ‘Infants’ had in- 
creased between 1881 and 1891 in exactly the same proportion as the total 
population, the term ‘Infants’ is far too vague to permit the drawing 


Ibid., pp. 16-16. 
Ibid. ISSl, p. 10. 


Ibid., p. 16. 

Ibid. 1S91, p. 12. 
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of any conclusions concerning fertility. It may suffice to mention that in 
the Peninsula 45 per cent, of the children under 6 were counted in 1891 as 
infants and in the rest of the Colony 84 per cent.^ 

The census reports for 1901, 1911, and 1921 do not discuss fertility, but 
the 1931 report deals very fuUy with this topic. The answers to the 
questionnaires circulated amongst the Medical Officers of the Colony and 
the Protectorate, in so far as they bear on fertility, are summarized as 
follows ■. 

Birth-rate. The most important question is the prolificacy of the race, the birth- 
rate and factors aSecting it. To the question ‘Are the women in your district 
naturally prolific ? ’ the reply from all the Medical officers was in the affirmative. 
The next step in an enquiry of this kind should he to find out whether there is any 
check or restriction in the birth-rate, whether there exist many oases of infertility, 
and to what cause they are attributed. 

Infertility. It has been suggested that excessive sexual intercourse may be a cause 
of infertility. The Medical officom stationed in Freetown and the Colony state that 
they frequently receive complaints from women of infertility but, on the other hand, 
some of the Medical officers in the Protectorate state that such complaints are never 
made, and others that they seldom receive them. The Medical officers in Freetown 
deal with both the native and the non-native class and it is presumed that requests 
for advice on this matter are received from both. An important pomt to note is 
that among.st the natives in the Colony, and esjiecially in Freetown, there is a large 
preponderance of males. This is distinctly a low birth-rate factor, excessive inter- 
course, as far as women are concerned, probably causing barrenness. 

In the Protectorate the women are not so ready to come to the European doctors 
with complaints of this natmc, although infertility exists. 

Oauaes of Infertility. The most common causes of infertility are stated to be 
gonorrhcea and its complications, syphilis and malaria, which give rise to relative 
sterility; the last and over-indulgence in sexual intercom’se causing impotenoy 
in males. 

Preventive Ohcclcs. As far as can bo ascertained, there are very few preventive 
checks practised, but the procuring of abortion is not unknown. It probably takes 
place occfusionally in the case of young gh’ls and yoimg umnarried non-native women. 
Women who have boon unfaitliful to their husbands and native women who have 
become pregnant by intercourse within the prohibited degree of relationship (a wide 
one) probably also have recourse to it. 

Among the few abortifacients known, one is said to bo a ‘medicine’ made from 
beimisccd; another a decoction of thymol loaves (tea bush), flgnut leaves and spice. 
Other methods are the manipulation of the womb through the abdomen, and, as 
one Medical officer states, the proximation of the anterior abdominal wall to the 
steam emanating from the boiling of husk rice. 

Ordinarily the native woman will not employ means to this end. She is not averse 
from bearing children in, or even out of, wedlock. She considers the gift of a child 
a blessing, and barrenness a curse. 

Involuntary abortion is said by the Medical offieem of Freetown to be uncommon, 
but conflicting opinions are given by the Medical officers in the Protectoi'ate. Some 
say that it is common and others that it is not. All admit, however, that there 
are many causes predisposing to it — hook-worm, malaria, gonorrhoea, syphilis and 
anasmia. all causing lowered fertility and vitality. 

Eolygatny, Medical officers, for the most part, are inclLnod to condemn polygamy 
on the ground, that it tends to produce imjjotency in the male through excess. In 
this country the moral code is not rigid and, where there are a large number of wives 
to one man, the probability . is that the neglected wives will not remain faithful. 

^ See Census Seporl 1891, -p. 11. 
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They run the risk of the contraction of venereal disease and, in turn, infect their 
husbands. A husband with venereal disease will infect many wives, who may again 
consort with other men and so continue to spread the disease. Sterility and lowered 
vitality are the result. 

To quote one Medical officer on the effect of polygamy; ‘It is responsible’ he 
states, ‘ for hnpotency in the males and relative infertility in the females. Unfaithful- 
ness with consequent venereal infection — ^the husband is infected and the vicious 
cii'cle is created which is almost impos.sible to break — infection from wife to husband 
and husband to other wives. One-birth sterility is common amongst these women.’ 

It would appear, therefore, that polygamy has a very important hearing on the 
subject of the birth-rate.'- 

Period of Suckling. Another factor bearing on the question of the birth-rate is the 
long period of suckling. This, it seems, continues up to the third year after birth 
and, ordinarily, intercourse is not supposed to take place while the child is on the 
breast. This practice will, of course, act as a check and limit the potential rate. 

It seems from the foregoing that, although there are a number of checks, conditions, 
on the whole, are not unfavourable to a moderately high birth-j’ate.® 

Lord Hailey made the following comment on this investigation : 

Information bearing on the ‘social and moral well-being of the population’ was 
sought by the circulation of a questionnaire to medical offleors .... None of these 
questions, however, can be answered without ample objective data; ojhnions, 
particularly on such matters as the effects of unfamiliar sexual customs, are of little 
value unless supported by facts, and doubly doubtftil if they are offei'cd in explana- 
tion of phenomena whose existence is itself merely assumed. A detailed study of 
questions of this type, extending over a comparatively small area, would certainly 
have had more scientific value than impressions recorded in reply to general ques- 
tions of the nature of those indicated.^ 

The surveys made by Medical Officers and District Commissioners, 
questioning altogether 833 women past child-bearing age in the Protec- 
torate, showed that they had borne 4'9 children on an average. Excluding 
still-born the average was 4-6, varying between 3-1 in the Kono District 
and 6>3 in the Bombali District. The number of women returned as barren 
w^as only 19, but as in five Districts, with 493 women questioned, not a 
single woman was returned as barren, the data concerning barrenness were 
evidently defective. The figxxres, on the whole, suggest a low fertility. 
But the surveys by Medical Officers in the Colony covering 300 women — 
mostly non-natives, i.e. descendants of Liberated Africans — ^I’evealed a 
still lower fertility. The average number of live-born was here only 4"0. 
Not more than three women were returned as barren. The census report 
makes the following comment: 

It should be noted that the information sought was details of marriages in which 
the whole period of child-bearing had elapsed. The conditions will, therefore, relate 
to the past rather than the present generation. There is no reason, Iiowever, to 
believe that conditions have chatted very materially, if at all, within recent years 
so far as the Protectorate is concerned.* 

' Ibid. 1031, pp. 11-12. See also Papers relalitig t.o the Health of Native Populations (1931), 
p. 138; ‘Tlio peroontiigG of sterility amongst native women would possibly reveal a very 
serious state of affairs. It is to a very large extent the outeome of tliis oorralling of wives by the 
big men and forms one of the most serious obstacles to the free growth of the tribe and is a much 
more serious factor than any damage done by initiatory rites at puberty.’ 

^ Census Report 1931, p.lZ. " Hailpy, A/ricaa Sttrsey, pp. 119-20. 

^ Census Report 1931, 
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But the number of women questioned was far too small to permit the 
drawing of any conclusions with regard to fertility either in the past or in 
recent times. 


Table 28. Fertility and Child Mortality, Sierra Leone Surveys, 1931^ 


Areas 

ff'nmen 


1 Children horn | 

Chiliren j 
deceased | 

Childteii horn ' 

Infant 

mortality 

e ! 
.§ 

I 

UMq-iiliS 

1 

■S’ 

Later,, but 
before puberty 

1 

1 

i 

Plot. Southern Province 

4C0 


1,790 

U2 

1,932 

515 

283 1 

3-0 

0-3 

4-2 

304 

Prot, Northern Province 

373 

5 

1,923 

238 

2,161 

379 

181 

5-2 

0-0 

5-8 

197 

Pi'oteotorato Total 

833 

19 

3,713 

380 

4,093 

"924 

414 ; 

4-5 

O'S 

4-9 

249 

Colony . . . 1 

300 

3 

1,198 

SO 

1,248 

307 

112 


0.2 

4-2 

256 


* .See Census Import 1931, pp. 10-17. 


Venereal Diseases. Dr. Thomas Winterbottom, Physician to the Colony 
of Sierra Leone in 1792-6, wrote: 

The venereal disease is frequently met with among the natives, though there is 
great reason to believe that in every instance it had bean first communicated by 
Euyopeans.i 

Gonorrhoea is tho most usual form of the venereal disease which occurs upon this 
coast, and it appears to be rather more frequent among tho Soosoos and Mandingos, 
than among tho Bulloins and Timmanees.'* 

About a hundred years later, in 1901, Acting District Surgeon Dr. 
Maxwell said : 

A large number of oases in continuous attendance are syphilitic, late secondary 
or tertiary. These cases generally yield to ajipropriate treatment. Chancres are 
not often seen — ^probably are not severe in a oircumoiaed population — and one has 
no opportunities of observing them in women. So many cases of tertiary syphilis 
are seen in women where the history points to tho disease having commenced in 
early puberty before sexual connection can have been a cause, that it seem-s probable 
that the ceremony of clitoridectomy may be the cause of its spread ; this is supported 
by the fact that one can in certain districts map out fairly accurately the syphilitic 
and non-syphilitic towns. Evidently an infected operator or infected larifo might 
spread the disease very widely, and I cannot otherwise account for the existence of 
tertiary symptoms in women who are still virgins. It is peculiar that congenital 
syphilis is rarely seen.® , 

Gonorrhoea is prevalent, but only coses with the usual severe sequelra are seen.'* 
Diseases of the Generative System are common in women, and frequently cause 
sterility. Exact diagnosis can rarely be made, as they object to examination, but 
these cases may not unfairly bo associated with the prevalence of gonorrhoea and 
syphilis.® 

The more r-ecent medical reports throw little light on the prevalence of 
venereal diseases. They show, as a rule, merely the number of oases 
^ Winterbottom, vol, ii, p. 32. ** Ibid.,p. 34. 

® The rarity of the congenital form of this disease is also mentioned in several later reports. See, 
f or example, JHedwosJ iJejBOrf JSW, p. 27 ; 7P73, pp. 7, 33, 

■* : Diseases prevalent among the Native Population’, Medical Reports 1900 and 1901, pp. 12-13. 
See also Selections from Colonial Medical Reports 1898 and 1899, pp. 386, 390. 

Meiioal Reports 1900 and 1901, p.M. 
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treated. Instructive comments are rare ; a few examples may serve as an 
illustration. 

1906. Syphilis and Gonorrhcea have as usual been very prevalent and play an 
important part in the causation of ill-health.’^ 

1910, S3rphili8. This disease is met with throughout the country, but from the 
comparatively small number of eases that come up for treatment I am not in 
a position to say that it is prevalent to any alarming extent.® 

1912. Syphilis. In 1912, .513 cases were treated as against 286 during the previous 
year. It may be confidently stated that the disease is much more prevalent than 
these returns would appear to show, and it may be added that its study is of con- 
siderable interest, since it is now more appreciated that the course of certain other 
tropical affections, such as leprosy and skin diseases, is considerably modified by 
the co-existence of a syphilitic contamination.® 

1913. Koinadugu District. Venereal Disease. This is rapidly on the increase, 
probabl3'- owing to the opening uji of the district by the railway and by trader’s.* 

1917. It is scarcely necessary to say how vitally lowering these diseases are, and 
probably they account, partly, at any rate, for the low birth rate and high infantile 
mortality.® 

1923. Gonorrhosa and syphilis show a steady increase in. the numbers treated.® 

The figures in these diseases are only the cases treated by Government medical 
officers and one fears they are not all representative of the true numbers.' 

Whether the disease be gonorrhoea or syphilis, the native tlirough indifference or 
persistent negligence fails to come for ti’eatmont imtil almost incapacitated ; in the 
meantime ho may be spreading the disease far and wide.® 

1926. These figures [cases treated] are of little assistance in estimating the 
prevalence of venereal diseases, as the native rarely reports unless complications 
arise. Gonorrhoea is regarded by him with .slightly less concern than is a cold in the 
head by the .European.'’ 

In the last years before the war the numbers of oa.ses treated, particularly 
for gonorrhoea, increased again, “ and the report for 19,38 said: 

Venereal disease is stated to be gradually gaining a foothold in [mining] camps 
and is a difficult problem in view of tlie itinerant nature of camp women, it is however 
engaging serious attention. The sudden rocruitmg of labooir at camps far apart 
precludes examination before engagement. It is further deplorable to note, to quote 
the Medical Officer, Maroc, that these dangerous conditions are now being .spread 
about the neighbouring villages which formerly were xiractically free from such 
pollution.** 

Birth-rates. The early official birth-rates are not worth while quoting 
because birth registration was very defective and because the rate.s were 
computed by relating the number of registered births to the population 
ascertained at the preceding census without taldng account of the popula- 
tion changes in intercensal periods. But the Medical Report for 1932 

* Medical Seimrt 1905, p. 11. “ Principal Medical Officer, ibid. 1910, p. 10. 

» Ibid. 7912, p. 8. * Ibid. 1913, p. 34. See also ibid. 1014, p, 32. 

® Ibid. 1917, p. 24. 

® The numbers of cases of gonoiThoea treated in 1920-6 were 1,143, 1,087, 969, 1,126, 1,248, 
1,623, and 1,701 respectively, and of syphilis 472, 687, 647, 723, 919, 1,005, and 874 respootivoly. 

' See also Handbook of Sierra Leone, 1926, p. 71 : ‘ . . . both in the Colony and in the Protectorate 
the ravages of venereal disease compel the closest attention of the Medical Authorities. ’ 

“ Medical Report 1923, p. 8. See alao ibid. 1924, p. 9 ; 1925, p. 6. 

“ Ibid. 1926, p. 7. See also, for example, ibid. 1929, p. 7; 1932, p. 13. 

*» 19,34-8: 2,234, 2,626, 2,786, 3,174, and 3,708 gonorrhoea, 476, 668, 769, 666, and 1,469 
syphilie; see ibid, 1938, p. 12. 

*> Ibid,, p. 66. 
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Table 29. Registered Births and Deaths, Sierra Leone, 1919-43^ 


Deaths under one year 


Year 

3Iale 

1 Female 

Total 

1 born 

Male 

Female 

Total 

I Male 

Female 

Total 





Freetown 





1919 



729 




879 



225 

1920 



716 

50 



1,035 




1921 

395 

325 

720 

66 

528 

398 

926 




1922 



744 

97 



1,161 



311 

1023 

466 

388 

853 

62 

763 

679 

1,332 



373 

1924 

492 

492 

982 

61 

643 

600 

1,143 



316 

1926 



1,102 

61 



1,124 



321 

1920 

652 

622 

1,074 

59 

720 

511 

1,231 

162 

166 

318 

1927 

616 

495 

1,010 

71 

724 

666 

1,290 

202 

163 

365 

1928 

530 

606 

1,036 

78 

772 

617 

1,389 

198 

179 

377 

1929 

588 

505 

1,093 


866 

685 

1,460 

202 

147 

349 

1930 

652 

660 

1,102 

76 

741 

617 

1,338 

195 

176 

371 

1931 

629 

634 

1,263 

52 

772 

608 


202 

163 

365 

1932 

636 

641 

1,276 

77 

708 

692 

1,400 

170 

169 

348 

1933 

691 

687 

1,378 

87 

680 

543 

1,229 

168 

149 

317 

1934 

090 

649 

1,339 

136 

774 

587 

1,361 

176 

130 

312 

1935 

707 

651 

1,368 


740 

636 

1,376 

163 

145 

308 

1930 

706 

671 

1,437 


728 

569 

1,297 

177 

126 

303 

1937 

686 


1,344 


807 

652 

1,459 

182 

146 

327 

1938 

726 

737 

1,463 


765 

613 

1,378 

137 

146 

282 

1939 

731 

705 

1,430 


761 

646 

1,396 



273 

1940 

691 

719 

1,410 


853 

687 

1,640 




1941 

743 

762 

1,606 


1,271 

862 

2,133 



312 

1942 

809 

810 

1,619 


1,330 

871 

2,201 



314 

1943 

906 

976 

1,881 


1,176 

741 

1,916 



314 




Colony excluding Fbbetown 




1919 



698 




796 




1920 



786 




1,023 




1921 

439 

403 

842 


653 

616 

1,008 




1922 



830 




869 




1923 

366 

403 

769 


487 

397 

887 



198 

1924 

426 

400 

826 


441 

346 

789 



163 

1925 



888 




881 



167 

1926 

449 

416 

866 


458 

341 

799 

116 

87 

202 

1927 

446 

482 

027 


493 

372 

865 

116 

86 

201 

1928 

498 

482 

950 


660 

490 

1,040 

130 

121 

261 

1929 

484 

446 

929 


699 

408 

1,007 

153 

94 

247 

1930 

400 

384 

790 


437 

402 

839 

98 

99 

197 

1031 

433 

406 

838 

6 

540 

383 

926 

100 

91 

191 

1932 

663 

600 

1,163 

15 

644 

460 

1,004 

112 

107 

219 

1933 

495 

453 

948 


632 

444 

976 

126 

97 

223 

1934 

480 

454 

934 


678 

445 

1 09.3 

124 

94 

218 

1936 

669 

462 

1,031 


684 

463 

1,049 

141 

103 

244 

1936 

680 

620 

1,100 


669 

624 

1,193 

162 

129 

281 

1937 

616 

546 

1,062 


613 

496 

1,109 

132 

134 

266 

1938 

647 

628 

1,073 


638 

667 

1,208 

144 

120 

270 

1939 

676 

632 

1,107 


716 

622 

1,238 




1940 

670 

683 

1,163 


761 

618 

1,376 




1941 

644 

628 

1,072 


949 

673 

1,622 




1942 

602 

479 

981 


940 

641 

1,681 




1943 

672 

667 

1,129 


686 

635 

1.221 





1 Sae Blue Book 1919 11, p. 2, 1939 0, p. 2, 1940 0, p. 2, 1941 0, p. 2; Colonial Deports, Sierra 
LeoiiR 1919, p. 6i 1920, p. 22; Medical Report 1921, p. 27, 1923, pp. 24-5, 1924, p. 26, 1925, p* 23, 

man « a YOO-y n ,000 _ O jg^g^ P_ 


1926, p. 8, 1927, p. 9. mS, p. 8 , 1 
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Table 29. Registered Births and Deaths, Sierra Leone, 1919-43 (cont.) 


Year 

Lim-bam 

"fill 

Total deaths 

Deaths under or 

eyear 

Male 

Female, 

Total 

born 

Male 

T'emaie 

Total 

Male 

Temctle 

Total 





Total Colony 





1919 



1,427 




1,676 




1920 



1,601 




2,068 




1921 

834 

728 

1,662 


1,081 

913 

1,994 




1922 



1,674 




2,030 




1923 



1,632 




2,219 



571 

1924 

917 

892 

1,807 


1,084 

846 

1,932 



479 

1925 



1,990 




1,956 

261 

227 

488 

1926 

1,001 

938 

1,989 


1,178 

852 

2,030 

277 

243 

620 

1927 

960 

977 

1,937 


1,217 

938 

2,165 

318 

238 

666 

1928 

1,028 

968 

1,986 


1,322 

1,107 

2,429 

328 

300 

628 

1929 

1,072 

960 

2,022 


1,464 

993 

2,457 

366 

241 

506 

1930 

968 

934 

1,892 


1,178 

1,019 

2,197 

293 

276 

668 

1931 

1,062 

1,039 

2,101 

58 

1,312 

993 

2,306 

302 

264 

656 

1932 

1,108 

1,241 

2,439 

92 

1,262 

1,152 

2,404 

291 

276 

667 

19.33 

1,186 

1,140 

2,326 


1,218 

987 

2,206 

294 

246 

840 

1934 

1,170 

1,103 

2,273 


1,353 

1,031 

2,384 

300 

230 

630 

1933 

1,276 

1,113 

2,389 


1,324 

1,100 

2,424 

304 

248 

662 

1936 

1,346 

1,191 

2,637 


1,397 

1,093 

2,490 

329 

266 

584 

1937 

1,202 

1,204 

2,406 


1,420 

1,148 

2,568 

314 

279 

693 

1938 

1,273 

1,263 

2,636 


1,403 

1,180 

2,683 

281 

271 

662 

1939 

1,308 

1,237 

2,543 


1,467 

1,167 

2,634 




1940 

1,261 

1,302 

2,663 


1,614 

1,306 

2,916 




1941 

1,287 

1,290 

2,677 


2,220 

1,636 

3,766 




1942 

1,311 

1,289 

2,600 


2,270 

1,512 

3,782 




1943 

1,477 

1,633 

3,010 


1,861 

1,276 

3,137 








Pbotectobate 





1919 



29 




3 




1920 



17 




1 




1921 







32 




1922 



44 




14 




1923 

29 

21 

60 


6 

2 

8 




1924 

21 

21 

42 


8 

2 

10 




1925 



212 




216 




1926 

46 

63 

109 


62 

60 

128 

2 

4 

6 

1927 



67 




69 

3 

4 

7 

1928 

44 

39 



26 

17 

42 

2 

1 

3 

1929 



117 




98 




1930 



56 




17 




1931 

276 

281 

557 


219 

233 

462 

38 

31 

69 

1932 

135 

109 

244 


112 

73 

185 

14 

4 

18 

1933 

198 

160 

358 


182 

127 

309 

26 

24 

60 

1934 

173 

160 

333 


186 

134 

320 

27 

16 

43 

1936 

223 

264 

477 


202 

224 

426 

36 

46 

81 

1936 

1,182 

1,271 

2,453 


416 

- 318 

733 

82 

64 

146 

1937 

935 

908 

1,843 


318 

247 

565 

43 

37 

80 

1938 

1,390 

1,365 1 

2,746 


660 

660 

1,120 

103 

104 

207 

1939 


.. 

2,963 




1,287 




1940 



2,700 




1,460 

•• 



1941 

1,100 

1,160 

2,017 


762 

659 

1,170 




1942 

986 

966 

1,961 


907 

766 

1,662 




1943 

984 

1,058 

2,042 


889 

721 

1,610 





im, pp. 1.5, 19, 1934, pp. 16-16, 1935, p. 16, 1936, pp. 14-16, 1937, p. 16. 1938, p. 14, 1939, 
p. 6, 1940, p. 10, 1941, pp. 3-4, 19dZ, p. 6, 1943, p. 6; Report of Registrar General 1923, pp. 3, 6, 
1924, p. 5, 1926, pp. .3-4, 6, 10, 1928, pp. 3-6, 11 ; Geimis Report 1931, p. 24. 
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3ooh 1920, -p. 168, 1939 O, p. 2, 1940 O, p. 2 , 1941 O, p. 2; Medical Re-port 1921, 
23, 1926, p. 8, 1927, p. 8, 1932, p. 20, 1937, p. 16, 1938, p. 15, 1939, pp. 5-6, 1940, 
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revised the official birth-rates for Freetown, by relating the number of 
births registered in 1928 and subsequent years to the town’s estimated 
mid-year population winch was computed by assuming that in the intei- 
censal period 1921-31 the population had increased in geometrical pro- 
portion, and the official birth-rates until 1938 were calculated on the 
assumption that the population had increased since 1931 at the same rate 
as in 1921-31. If this method is applied to the years 1919-27, it appears 
that the birth-rate averaged in 1919-23 17-0, in 1924-30 20-8, and in 
1931-7 22-5. From 1938 on the position becomes somewhat obscure. If 
it had been assumed that the population had continued to increase at the 
samerateasin 1921-31, the population figures for mid-year 1938-41 should 
have read 65,236, 66,747, 68,294, and 69,877, and the birth-rates would 
have been 22-4, 21-6, 20-6, <and 21-5 respectively. But the Medical Reports 
for 1938-40 reckoned with a population of 63,572, 64,329, and 65,447 
respectively, and the Blue Book for 1941 assumed a population, of 80,000.^ 
The official birth-rates for 1938-41, therefore, were 23-0, 22-3, 21-6, and 
18-8 respectively,^ The average official birth-rates for 1938-41 are 21-4, 
while the computation, assuming a geometrical population increase, shows 
an average of 21*5. In each case the average rate is lower than in 1931-7. 

Thus it would seem that if omissions in registration have been as few 
as stated by the Administration the actual average birth-rate in 1931-41 
would have been 23 or 24. The official reports, for many years, have 
given as an explanation of this extraordinarily low birth-rate the large 
excess of males over females caused by the influx of young labourers 
without wives coming to Freetown from the Protectorate.® But since, 
according to the 1931 census, the females aged 16-45 years constituted not 
less than 24 per cent, of the total population, it cannot possibly be said 
that the sex and age composition in the town tended to reduce the birth- 
rate. It seems therefore that either fertility was extremely low in Freetown 
or that birth registration was more defective than the authorities estimate 
it to be. I am inclined to accept the second alternative. But even so,* 
fertility in Freetown would appear to be low. 

In the rest of the Colony the population changed so little between 1911 
and 1931 that this factor caused no difficulties in comj)uting the birth- 
rate. The official rate averaged here 19-1 in 1919-23, 22-2 in 1924r-34, 
and 26-3 in 1935-41. In recent years it has been much higher than in 
Freetown although the sex and age composition was less favourable than 
in the capital® and although, according to the Chief Registrar, even in 
recent years the birth figures ‘obtained from registrations in the Colony 
outside of Freetown are much too incomplete for the compilation of even 
The Medical Report for 1940 had already stated (p. 10) that the population ‘including immi- 
gration figures is more probably not far short of 80,000’. 

® No birth-rates have been published in more recent years either for Freetown or for. the rest 
of the Colony. 

“ See, for example. If fflKcaMieport J.927, p. 8; 1925, p. 8; 11131, p. 12. 

■* Assuming that omis.sioiis were not 5 but 20 per cent., the actual average birth-rate in Freetown 
would have been 27 or 28 in 1931-41, . . 

® Acoordmg to the 1931 census the fema,les aged 10-46 years constituted 22 per cent, of the 
total population. 
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very approximate rates It may well be, therefore, that fertility outside 
Ereetown is not low. But it is impossible to reach any definite conclusion. 
No attempt has ever been made to estimate the proportion of omissions 
in registration outside Freetown. Moreover, the birth-rates have been 
computed on the assumption that the population has remained the same 
since 1931, and it would be rash to rule out the possibility that the popula- 
tion has increased in the 1930s.i If this were the case the official birth- 
rates for the last decade would be unduly high. 

Nothing whatever is loiown about fertility in the Protectorate.® 

Still-births. The 1931 census report, as shown above, stated: ‘Still-birth 
is considered, by most Medical officers, to be uncommon. ’ The surveys 
made at the same time, mainly by Medical Officers, did not confirm this 
view. The 1,133 women questioned stated that 430 or 8 per cent, of their 
children were still-born. The percentage varied in the Districts of the 
Protectorate between 6 and 22 ; in the Colony (Freetown and Kissy) it was 
only 4. The author of the census report, who probably did not expect so 
high proportions of stiU-births in the Protectorate, said ; 

. . . with regard to still-births, it is probable that a considerable number of these 
are really live-births which survive only a very short time and are given as still- 
births by the mothers.® 

But this explanation does not seem plausible. 

Although registration of still-biiths became compulsory in Freetown in 
1914 the available statistics are scanty. The proportion of still-births was 
6-8 per cent, in 1920-8 and 6-3 per cent, in 1930-4, but the data were 
considered to be incomplete. When, in 1930, 76 still-births had been 
registered the Medical Report stated : 

Native women are very loath to disclose the fact of not having carried a baby to 
full term j so this figure is probably much below the number of still-bh'ths which 
took plaoe.‘ 

The Chief Registrar was anxious to get a more complete record of still- 
births, and in 1934 the proportion of registered still-births rose in fact 
to 9-2 per cent, of all births. 

During the year 136 still-births were registered. This is a large increase over 1933 
when only 87 were detected. This increase in figures is due to the greater vigilance 
of the sanitary inspectors who have been instructed to obtain particulars of all 
births occurring in their districts.® 

But he thought it ‘still probable that a good many stiU-births are not 
disclosed’.® 

It is to be regretted that none of the more recent reports contains any 
data concerning still-births in Freetown. 

’ It certainly has increased since the outbreak of the war. 

® I venture this statement in spite of the fact that the Acting Commissioner of the Northern 
Trovinoe wrote on 6 May 1930 to the Colonial Secretary: ‘ . . . one cannot walk through Protectorate 
villages without being struck with the number of ohildreu one sees in proportion to the size of the 
village and lam confident that the birth-rate is high’ {Papers relating to the Health of Native Popu- 
latfow, pp. ,132-3). , ' ^ Census Peport 1931, -p. 18. 

Medical Peport 1.930, p. 13. Similar statements are to be found in the ‘Report of the Chief 
Registrar’, ibid. p. 70; 1933, p. 17; 1933, p. 16. 

' Ibid. 1931, p. 15, Mbid., p. 13. 
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Compulsoiy registration of still-births was introduced on 1 July 1930 in 
four other towns of the Colony. There 6 still-births were registered in 
and 15 in 1932. No data are available for other years. 

No still-births have ever been registered in the Protectorate. 

2. Mortality 

General Mortality. A hundred years ago Dr. Robert Clarke, Senior 
Assistant Surgeon to the Colony of Sierra Leone, wrote : 

As an examine of the diversity of opinion which exists, I may here introduce 
the following replies given to queries addressed to two medical gentlemen long 
resident in the Colony. I quote from Dr. Madden’s Report, which contains much 
valuable information respecting the western coast of Afi'ica.^ 

Query. Do you conceive the health of the settlement has improved, or the con- 
trary has happened of late years ? 

Dr. F. I think it has improved. 

Dr. A. I do not conceive it has improved of late years, particularly since 1837. 

Query. Axe the nativas subject to many, or few diseases ? 

Dr. F. Comparatively few. 

Dr. A. Yes, to many. 

Query. Are diseases of the lungs common ? 

Dr. F. Not common. 

Dr. A. Very common.® 

The position in the Protectorate is apparently about the same to-day 
as it was in the Colony a century ago, the only difference being perhaps 
that the better informed doctors to-day realize our complete ignorance of 
the state of health. 

Speaking broadly, there are as yet no figures of disease incidence available for the 
Protectorate of Sierra Leone. The reasons for this state of aifah’s are chiefly the 
large area involved and the necessary allotment of the available medioal staff to 
the larger district headquarters. It is true that flgm’es are obtainable from certain 
hospitals such as that at Darn, and to a lesser extent from the dispensaries, and 
that there have been periodical examinations for special diseases, e.g. ancylostomiasis 
at some of the Protectorate schools. Again special surveys for the purpose of research 
have been made of individual diseases in limited areas, e.g. schistosomiasis in the 
Konno District, goitre in part of Konno and Koinadugu districts, trypanosomiasis 
in a part of the Ribbi River country and so on. 

Such instances apart, there is little known as regards tho country, so that it is 
impossible to say, as things now are, in which areas particular diseases are present 
and what is the comparative incidence of the several diseases either regionally in 
the ooimtry or numerically among the population.* 

Other documents indicate that their authors are not aware of the lack 
of adequate information. 

... the increase in poptdation has been followed step by ste]} by an increase in 
physical well-being. The general level of physique is considerably above tho 

‘ ‘The romarkaWy low figure is consequent upon the fact that native women are intensely 
unwilling to record such a thing’ (‘Report of the Chief Registrar’, ibid. 1931, p. 77). 

® See lieport m Weat Ooast of Afrm, Port II, pp. 352, 364, 367-9. 

® Clarke, Sierra Leone, p. 16. 

* Statement by Dr. B. Blaoklook, Correspondence relating to A General Survey of Disease 
(Sessional Paper No. 4 of 1927), p. 3. 
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standard of tiiii'ty years ago. The people are better fed, better housed, better 
dressed than they used to be, and in consequence they are stronger, happier, and 
a trifle more industrious.’- 

Chilchen are exposed to a number of risks and the mortality amongst them appears 
to be fairly high. As in infant mortality, bronchial troubles are responsible for 
many deaths. So also are malaria, incorrect feeding and mahiutrition due, no doubt, 
to ignorance and superstition. 

Children also suffer from many minor and serious complaints, the chief being 
helminthiasis and intestinal parasites, ankylostomo infection, diarrhoea, dysentery 
from drinking polluted water and schistosomiasis, all of which cause lowered vitality 
and predisposition to death. 

Adult mortality is not abnormally high in the Protectorate, but is relatively so 
for a people living the ‘simple life’ and free from such positive checks to poj)ulation 
as war, famine and pestilence. There are a number of conditions to notice which 
might be considered to contribute to the rate. General primitive conditions, customs, 
habits and conditions of living, insanitary conditions, pollution of water and over- 
crowding in houses are conducive to many illnesses. Lack of care as regards exposure 
to disease, superstition, ignorance and failure to seek medical aid at the commence- 
ment of a disease may be responsible for many cases of death. 

Malaria, venereal disease, ankylostomiasis, rheumatism, yaws, and, in some 
districts, schistosomiasis, improper food, and especially neglect during childhood 
are the chief factors contributing to lowered vitality and an increased adult mortality. 
As to fatal diseases themselves, a Medical officer in the Protectorate states that 
‘there are no specially fatal diseases in this area. The native would appear to 
possess a high immunity from endemic disease -when ho has reached the adult stage. 
Pulmonary tuberculosis, though not very common, is very fatal.’ 

In the view of the Medical officers, the principal fatal diseases are tuberculosis 
(chiefly pulmonary), acute pulmonary diseases, dysentery and many oases of leprosy 
reported by District Commissioners but not mentioned by Medical officers. They 
may be cases of tertiary syphilis or other diseases mistaken for leprosy, such as 
leueodeimia.® 

With regard to general health, this varies in different districts but it would appear 
that the general health of the natives is not good, though they must be possessed 
of a fairly high natural vitality in order to withstand the conditions under -which 
they live and are reared, and the risks to which they are exposed. There are, however, 
too many minor and endemic diseases and too many persons infected with one or 
Other of them. Those already mentioned have the greatest incidence and effect on 
the general health. To recapitulate, customs and habits, conditions of living and 
msanitary conditions of villages (other than in the ‘Sauit0,ry Districts’), polluted 
water, and overcrowding in houses have their evil effects on the general health and 
are conducive to many ilhiosses, and the importance of their bearing, at least on 
infant and child mortality, camiot be too greatly stressed. 

Pulmonary complaints, malaria and intestinal parasitic complaints (chiefly 
ankylostomiasis or hook worm) are very prevalent and take their toll chiefly of the 
younger life. The latter two are almost universal and, though not often fatal in 
adults, tend to cause chronic anicmia, producing debility and a lowering of resistance 
to other diseases.® 

Mortality records in the Protectorate have been throughout much less 
adequate than they were in the Colony a hundred years ago. 

For the Colony, on the other hand, our knowledge of morbidity and 
mortality has been enlarged in the course of time. I shall deal hero first 
with conditions in Freetown. 

’ Tlio Commissionor, Central Pro-rince, to the Colonial Secretary, 2S Apr. 1930, Papers relating 
tothe Healthtif Native Popvlatiom,-p. 1Z5. ' ■ 

“ Census RepoH 1931, pp. lS-li. * Ibid., p, 16. 
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Since death registration, no doubt, was incomplete until the end of the 
nineteenth century it is impossible to teU how high mortality actually was, 
but it seems to have been excessive. Complaints about unsanitary condi- 
tions and the ignorance of the African ‘doctors’ were numerous. 

1881. Unfortunately . . . the [house] owners ai-e not always in po.sso.ssion of the 
means to effect the timely repairs which property in the tropics conistantly requires, 
more especially in a Colony where the average raiirfall is 160 inches and the dilapida- 
tion into which they have fallen is painfully visible as one walks the streets and 
contrasts strongly hero and there with the newly painted dwelling of some moi’e 
fortunate individual.’- 

1887. The large number of deaths among the natives in Freetown during 1887 
is surprising . . . being 591® ... . This great mortality being due to the baneful effects 
of so-called ‘country medicine’ and the persistent practice of the majority of the 
people m seeking the advice of ignorant ‘country doctors’ and of other vmqualifled 
persona who trifle with the use of chTigs.® 

1892. The excess (203) of registered deaths over births is principally in Freetown.* 
The C!olonial Surgeon is unable to account for this excess beyond stating that it 
may be due to quackery and country inedicino .... 

The insanitary domestic arrangements of Freetown no doubt contribute to the 
death-rate, and the registration system, so far as births are concerned, is, on account 
of local circumstances, defective. In the earlier years of Sierra Leone the colonists 
underwent great privations, which, accordmg to medical rej)orts, would be sufficient 
to cause disease even in the present day. It is said that the native, after adopting 
European habits and dothing, becomes more liable to disease and early death than 
while he remained in his original state.® 

1897. Talcing the population of Freetown proper at 30,033, we arrive at a death 
rate of 29 per thousand. This must be regarded as a very heavy death rate .... There 
must then be factors existent in our midst to account for this Mgh mortality, and I 
think there can be no que.stion that the principal of these are the insanitary con- 
ditions under which we live .... There is no doubt in mj’’ mind that were it not that 
the general climatic conditions allow of a life which is largely open air, and that 
many dwellings are so eonstnicted and many so ricketty a.e to allow of very free 
ventilation, we should have oven a higher death rate than at present.® 

1898. Taking . . . the population at 30,033 as determined at last census, this 
mortality [866 deaths] gives ns a death rate of 28-83 per 1,000, as against 29 in 
1897. 

This must be regarded as showing no improvement .... I must confess that no 
other result could be anticipated, for . . . the sanitary condition of tho Town remains 
the same, and imtil we are able to point to some progress in sanitation, it is not 
only useless to expect any improvement in the death rata, but we need not be sur- 
prised if at times it exceeds the very high figure at which it at present stands. It 
ought also to be pointed out that there is a fallacy in the death rate to which I 
omitted to draw attention last year, and that is that as all small pox cases are 
removed to the Small Pox Hospital, the deaths which took place there are registered 
at Kissy. The majority of these deaths are, however, to be entered against the City, 
which would make the death rate considerably higher than it appears.’ 

’ Census Beport 1881, p. 6. 

® Mortality -would not have been high if deaths had not actually numbered more than 691. 
(The non-European population of the town was 21,737 in 1881 and 29,834 in 1891.) 

® Report on the Medical Department for 1887, p. 6. See also Selections from Colonial Medical 
Reports for 1898 and 1899, p. 386. 

* In Freetown 673 births and 779 deaths had been registered. 

® Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1892, pp. 16-17. 

“ Dr, Front, Sanitary Reports on Freetown, 1897 and 1898, p. 4. 

’ Ibid., pp. 30-1. The ‘number of patients removed to the Small Pox Hospital, Kissy’ was 47 
in 1897 and 86 in 1898; see ibid,, pp. 18, 37. 
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For 1899-1901 the Principal Medical Officer, assuming again, a popula- 
tion of 30,033, computed death-rates of 30-7, 29-8, and 31-9 respectively.! 
In Ms report for 1902 he revised the population figures on the basis of the 
1901 census retons and gave as death-rates for 1896-1902: 27-2, 26-7, 
26'2, 27-6, 26-4, 28-9, and 24-9 respectively. He revised at the same time 
his oijinion on mortality. 

The average death-rate for the past seven years is thus 26-8, by no means an high 
death-rate for a tropical city . . . .^ 

Since about the beginning of this century death registration in Free- 
town has been fairly complete, and as the population in 1911 (34,090) 
was about the same as in 1901 (34,463) there are no difficulties in computing 
the death-rate.* The number of deaths registered in these 11 years 
oscillated between 740 and 1,071 and averaged 876. This would suggest 
an average death-rate of 26. In 1912-17 the number of deaths registered 
oscillated between 751 and 1,058 and averaged 915. The population in- 
creased during this period, and the average death-rate may have been 
about the same as in 1901-11. For the rest of the Colony death registra- 
tion was too incomplete to permit the computation of informative death- 
rates. Comments on morbidity and mortality in Freetown or in the whole 
Colony were as follows : 

1900. The number of natives availing themselves of the Dispensary steadily 
increases, though the opportimities of continuous observation of disease are not as 
complete as one would wish, especially in medical cases, as frequently the patients, 
feeling no immediate benefit, resort to their own native niedieines and charms.'* 

1906. Apai’t from the deaths midor the ago of five years, the principal causes of 
death are debility, respiratory diseases, and diseases of the alimentary system. 
Deaths from debility and respiratory diseases predominate in the earlier part of the 
year, and this is due to the ijrevalence of very strong Harmattan winds, which have 
a great effect on the incidences of respiratory diseases.** 

The pernicious system of cesspits stOl exists unchecked in our midst, and I have 
no doubt whatever that it accounts for a considerable proportion of the sickness 
and mortality among the inhabitants of Freetown. On a still night the feetid smell 
emanating from the cesspits and the sewage-soaked soil is appalling, and as most 
of the homes oa’e micomonted 021 the groimd floor, the sleeping inhabitants get the 
foil benefit of it.“ 

1912. It is a fact which impresses the mind of the medical observer in West Africa 
that the persistent negligence of the native to treat liimself in time accormts for the 
existence of a eoi2sidert2.ble amount of disease of a general nature, as well as ilhiesses 

* In 1809 ‘ 157 cases were removed to the Small-pox Hospital, Kiasy. Of these 34 died.’ In 
1900 aird 1901 the oases were only 8 and 9 respectively. See Selections frmn Colonial Medical 
Eeporls for 1898 and 1899, p. 383 ; Medic<d Bepmts WOO and 1901, pp. 4, 6, 41, 44. 

“ Medical BepoH 1002, p. 6. As death registration, at least for the earlier years, was defective, 
the average death rate was actually higher. 

" The official death-rates in this period are in part far too low heoause the Administration 
assumed that the population had increased very much. See, for example, ibid. 1909, p, 44: ‘Tiie 
estimated population of Freetown on the 31st December, 1909, wiis 39,631, and there were 760 
deaths . . . during the year, giving a death rate of 19 per thousand . . . .’ 

** Dr. Maxwell, ‘Diseases prevalent among the Native Popidation’, Medical Reports 1900 and 
;i907,p.l2. 

^ Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1905, ■p. a. 

° Principal Medical Officer, Medical Report 1905, p. 7. See also ibid., p. 16 : 1906, p. 6 ; 1907, 
p. 9; I908,p. 13. 
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due to local or climatic causes. This is true of the Colony and Protectorate of Sierra 
Leone, in .spite of the fact that here the people of Freetown have continued so long 
under European influence. To this want of promptness may ha added an obstinate 
and continued disregard of the simple, obvious rules of health, and an inveterate 
haiilrering after the futile methods of ‘native treatment.’* 

1910. Any medical man who has used his microscope conscientiously is in a 
position to confirm thi.s .statement, that it is the exception to find a person in Sierra 
Leone free from some pathogenic parasite, whether it be of skin, tis.sue.s, blood or 
intestinoa.^ 

... it is practically impossible to find a really healthy person in Sierra Leone.® 

The history of sanitation in Freetown for the last eighteen or twenty years 
practically resolves itself into a serins of reports on the insanitary condition of the 
City, and recommendations for its improvement. In the year 1898 Dr. Prout, 
Medical Officer of Health, submitted to the Municipality a report on ‘the Sanitary 
Department and the health of the City for the year 1897.’ This report contained 
a number of excellent recommendations for improving the sanitary conditions, few 
of which have however been carried into effect^ Sir Ronald Ross in his book ‘The 
prevention of malaria,’ commenting on the disappointments experienced about the 
year 1900 that so little was being done in British posseissions to combat malaria, 
makes the following statement: — ‘Even in Sierra Leone where the way had been 
pointed ont exactly, and whore the disease was the principal enemy of the colony 
little had been done.’ In 1902, in spite of the work done, the object lessons given, and 
the assistance rendered by men sent out from England, the work was stopped for 
financial reasons,® and it was reported ‘that the local authorities did not aiopear very 
anxious to continue.’ The Medical Reports for Sierra Leone since that time have 
contained suggestions and recommendations, but in spite of the.se and other reports 
(including Professor Simpson’s), sanitation in Freetown does not seem to make very 
rapid progress. The chief reason has of comse been lack of funds, and with the 
present unsettled state of affair, s in Europe, it cannot be said that the sanitary 
outlook of Sierra Leone will be particularly bright for some time to come. A vast 
amount of good can be, and has been done by rigid sanitary inspection, the execution 
of minor sanitary works, the introduction and subsequent increase of a pipe-borne 
water supply, etc. ; but, without the expenditure of large sums of money on drainage 
(surface and subsoil), the universal adoption of the pan latrine sy.st6m, or the 
introduction of a water carriage .system, the closure of all wells so that the pipe- 
borne supply becomes the only water available, etc., conditions must remain 
unsatisfactory.® 

In 1918 the number of deaths in Freetown was more than twice as high 
as in any prior year (except 1906). In the rest of the Colony the number of 
registered deaths increased much less but this may have been due to 
defective registration. 

* Ibid. 1912, p. 6. ® Ibid. 1916, p. 8. 

« Ibid,, p. 9. 

■' Dr. Prout had expected a different course of events. ‘I trust that within a few years it will 
no longer be possible to call this City by a term which I saw used in a medical journal recently, 
a designation perhaps severe, but not wboHy unmerited, “the filthy Capital of the West Coast of 
Africa” ’ (Samtori/ Feport o» Freetoum. IS97, p. 16). 

® See in this cotmexion also Dr. Prout’s comment: ‘It has been repeatedly claimed by Major 
Ross, that Freetown could be made healthy at a comparatively slight outlay. ... It seems to me 
that statements as to the feasibility of carrying out sanitary improvements at slight expense are 
calculated to do a groat deal of harm, and are opposed to all experience; and the sooner it is 
I'ealisod that progress in sanitation cannot be effected without the expenditure of considerable 
sums of money, the more.rapid will be the progress made. Chambers of Commerce meet and pass 
classic resolutions, but very rarely do they make practical suggestions as to the means of raising 
money for this purpose, and still more rarely do they suggest taxing themselves’ (Medical Report 
m2,'p. 17). ® Ibid. IWe, p. 64. See also ibid., pp. 70, 76-6; 1917, p. 57. 
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Dux'ing tlie year under review the Colony and Protectorate were visited by a severe 
epidemic of mfiuenaa. It is estimated that two-thirds of the population contracted 
the disease, and that during the month of September, 3 per cent, of the native 
population died from this caused 

In no locality was it possible to obtain complete reports of cases, and therefore 
a true prevalence rate cannot he computed. An attempt was made m Freetown 
to ascertain to what extent certain groups of individuals were affected, but the data 
obtained was most um'eliable and scanty. There is reason to believe that at least 
70 per cent, of the population was affected in Freetown. In the Protectorate it 
would seem ns if the proportion was at least as high as in Freetown. Every ohiefdom 
was affected. 

Case Mortality. This can hardly be determined with any approach to acoui-acy 
as the number of cases and the number of deaths are both conjectural figures. Prom 
data available it has been calculated that the case mortality all over was about 
4 per cent.^ 

In 1919-25 tlie average death-rate of Freetown tvas 23-9 and in 1926-32 
25-0. The coi'responding rates for the i-est of the Colony were 21-8 and 
22‘5, The increase outside Freetown may not have been genuine ; registra- 
tion here was incomplete and probably improved in the course of time. 
In Freetown the authorities considered the number of deaths which 
escaped registration to he negligible, and, when the number of registered 
deaths rose from 1,124 in 1925 to 1,450 in 1929, the Medical Department 
attributed this increase to immigration. 

1929. There have been no epidemics of any kind in recent years, and the increase 
in the iiurnber of deaths during the last few years may be due to an actual increase 
in the population by immigration from the Protectorate.* 

But it seems imj)ossible that population increase alone could have 
caused the rise in the number of deaths by 29 per cent, within four years — 
excluding infant deaths the number increased by as much as 37 per cent. 
— and when the death-rate continued to be high the Medical Department 
stated : 

The high crude death-rate is coincident with the excess of mala over female 
deaths recorded. There is abundant evidence that many of the immigrants meet 
with adverse circumstances and are compelled to adopt an extremely low standard 
of living.'* 

But this argument is by no means convincing. The ratio of males to 
100 females Avas 118 in 1931, as compared with 129 in 1921,® and the ratio 
of male to 100 female deaths in 1928-32 was 124. Yet, whatever may 
have been the causes of the apparent increase in the death-rate from 
1919-26 to 1926-32, the authorities considered it to be genuine. They 
continued to comidain about the insanitary conditions in the capital and 
in addition repeatedly emphasiz id the pernicious effects of overcrowding. 

1022. An investigation was made during the year into the question of housing 
and overcrowding in Fi’eetown. The inquiry showed more strongly than ever the 

t OploTiiulIierports, Sierra Leone l9J8,-p. 14. See also ibid.: . an epidemic of influenza which 
visited tlio Colony in the latter part of the year, and to which 1,072 deaths are attributed.’ 

* JFedtcal p. 6G. See also ibid., pp. 21-2, 33. 

:* Ibid. .1929, p. 8. See also ibid. WSy, p. 8 ; 7923, p. 8. 

: * Ibid. 1931, p. 12. * See Gensua Iteport 1921, p. 6 ; 1931, p, 22. 
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urgent need for new building regulations in Freetown as well as the necessity for 
legal powers to deal with unhealthy houses and unhealthy areasd 

1923. Tuberculosis.— -This for the last four years shows a steady and somewhat 
alarming increase ; the increase is more evident amongst the Creole population, which 
is not surprising in Freetown, when one realizes the overcrowding of houses, want of 
air space and ventilation, and the apparent overcrowding in the houso.s themselves,^ 

1926, There is general ovorcrowdmg in Freetown. Most houses are improperly 
ventilated. In fact it is difficult to imderstand how the peoide are able to live 
throughout the night in rooms without ventilation of any sort and often with the 
addition of an open k6ro.sen6 flame in the room.^ 

1930. The housing conditions in the poorer districts of Freetown are very bad. 
The majority of the houses are small, packed close together, inadequately ventilated 
and roofed with thatch. In many, the main structure is dilapidated beyond repair 
and incapable of supporting a corrugated iron roof. Owing to the poverty prevailing 
in recent years it has not been possible to enforce the provisions of the Freetown 
Improvement Ordinance of 1920.“' 

1931. There is considerable congestion in the native quarters in Froetorvn and 
five penson-s to a room is common in ‘strangers’ lodging houses’.® 

Complaints about overcrowding have not been less intense in recent 
years. 

1936. A survey on ovei'crowding in one section in Freetown has been completed. 
A report has been forwarded depicting an undesirable conglomeration of slum houses 
with all its evil .sequel*.® 

1938. The overcrowded shun quarters of Freetown are a matter of considerable 
concern and Government has appointed a committee to consider the steps to be 
taken to ameliorate this unsatisfactory position.’ 

' Meiical Rtf art 1922, p. 27; see also ibid. 1923, pp. 22-.3. Conditions had apparently do- 
teriorated. See ibid. 1916, p. 79: ‘Investigations made during the year under review, olthough 
failing to expose any very flagrant case of overcrowding, certainly pointed to the fact that with 
an appreciable inorense of the population overorowding was certain to occur.’ See furthermore 
ibid. 1917, p, 67, and ibid. 1933, p. 43: ‘Writing in 1922, the Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Service observed that Freetown was “an excellent example of an originally well laid out town 
allowed to sink into its present insanitary, overcrowded, irregular condition through lack of power 
to regulate building .... Originally, its streets and building plots were admirable but through 
enoroaohments, sub-letting, sub-dividing, and other causes, streets and plots shrank, resulting in 
the most striking insanitary feature of the oity. 

“ Ibid. 1923, p. 8. See also ibid., p. 21. 

“ Ibid. 1926, p. 56. See also ibid., p. 22; 1927, p. 20; 1929, p. 19. 

“* Ibid. 1930, p. 28. The deterioration of housing conditions may he illustrated also by the 
following figures: 



Inhabited houses 

1 Population 

Year 

Stone \ 

Vraine | 

WatOe 

Total 

Total 

Per house 

1911 

305 

5,964 

423 

6,692 

33.702 

5-0 

1921 

600 

6,603 

503 

6,612 

43,960 

6-8 

1931 

499 

6,714 

371 

6,684 

65,368 

8-4 


See Census Report 1911, p. 22; 1921, p. 20; 1931, p. 28. ‘Frame houses are timber-framed on 
concrete or atone and mortar dwarf walls and roofed with corrugated iron sheets or palm tile 
thatch, the floors being either of concrete or native timber boarding, and window openings fitted 
with glazed easements or boarded hinged shutters according to the means of the occupant. ‘ ‘ W attic 
and daub’’ houses are of brittle construction and rapidly become dilapidated unless constantly 
repaired, which should not be allowed’ (Medical Report 1933, p. 44). 

® Gensua Report 1931, p. 29. 

Medical Report 1936, 26, See also ibid. 7933, p. 44. 

Mbid. 793S, p. 6, 
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1939. The Committee found that in the sections surveyed — 

(a) there was undoubtedly overcrowding, 

(b) many houses at present inhabited are barely fit for habitation, even if a very 
low standard is taken, 

(c) some which ai-e inhabited are totally unfit for habitation, and 

(d) that a scheme for slum clearance is necesaaryd 

... an increase m the influx of labom-ers from the Protectorate causing the con- 
gestion of the shun areas to become even more acute than before. “ 

1940. The influx of laboiners to Freetown and the Colony has resulted in over- 
crowding both in Freetown and some of the Colony villages.^ 

1941. . . . in Freetown an increase in the number of cases of cerebro -spinal fever 
is disquieting in view of the serious state of overcrowding existing in the town.'* 

A still further influx of labour has taken place from the Protectorate into Freetown 
and the Colony and housing conditions are extremely unsatisfactory. It is estimated 
that the increase in numbers .since the outbreak of war is in the vicinity of 35,000 
and of this number only a very small fraction has been housed by employers. The 
remainder are overciwvding the already crowded .slum areas of Freetown and in 
some oases the Colony villages. An obvious solution would appear to be to enlist all 
the permanent labour employed in the Army, Navy and Air Force and hoiise them 
as Labour Battalions in specially constructed camps.** 

1942. The formation of Labour Batta.lions has not yet had any aiDi^reciablo effect 
on the overcrowded conditions under which labourers live in Freetown and Colony 
villages adjacent to works .... 

No work was done with regard to slum clearance as there is no means in Freetown 
of replacing houses demolished.** 

Freetown continues to be greatly overcrowded. A serious degree of over- 
crowding also exists in those colony villages which ore in proximity to military 
establishments and works ; this increase of population in the Rural Areas has resulted 
in the erection of large numbers of temporary buildings the sanitary control of which 
has been extremely difficult. The.se conditions have fortimately not, so far, led to 
any outbreak of disease.’ 

1943. Overcrowding in Freetown is as great as ever.® 

Other oomplaiats referred to water pollution” and to insanitary con- 
ditions in schools.^® 

Notwithstanding the fact that the official reports do not suggest any 
cause for a reduction in mortality, the official death-rate for Freetown was 
in every year from 1933 to 1939 lower than in every year from 1922 to 
1932. It averaged only 21-9 as compared with 26-6 m 192fi-32 (and 23-9 
in 1919-26). In the rest of the Colony, on the other hand, the average 
official death-rate was 27-1 as compared with 22-5 in 1926-32 (and 21-8 in 
1919-26). Whether the increase was genuine it is impossible to tell be- 
cause it is not known to what extent registration improved. But it is 

* liepoii of the- Slum Clearance Committee 1939, p. 2. 

** Medical Report 1939, p. 10. ® Ibid. 1910, p. 11. 

■* Appendix to Address delivered by Oovemor Sir H. 0. Stevenson, Legislative Council, 4 Nov, 
1941, p. 10. 

^ Medical Report IMl, p. 6, See also ibid., p. 7. ** Ibid. 1942, p. 6. 

Appendix to Address, 3 Nov. 1942, Tg. 11. » Ibid., 23 Nov, 1943, p. 11. 

“ See Medical Report 1931, p. 39: ‘The water supply of Freetown gives cause for considerable 
anxiety and has for some time shown definite signs of pollution.’ See also Preliminary Report on 
thePreetoum Water Supply {1046), pp. 4r-7. See furthermore Outline of the Ten-Year Plan for the 
Development of Sienu Leone (1946), p. 8: ‘The improvement of water supplies, both in the Colony 
: and the Protectorate, is a vital need.’ 

*0 See M eiknl Report 1934, p. 38 ; 1936, p. 36 ; 1938, pp. vi. 27 ; 1941, p. 0 ; 1942, p. 5; 1943, 
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noteworthy that the death-rate outside Freetown was liigher than in the 
capital for every year from 1933 on. In his report for 1933 the Chief 
Eegistrar said with regard to Freetown : 

The crude death rate was 21-1 per 1,000. This is lower than last year (24-6) hut 
still high and is coincident with excess of males over females in the population . . . 
and the attraction of sick persons to the two largest institutions affording medical 
treatment.* 

But outside Freetown, the oificial death-rates in 1936-9 were 29-0, 27-0, 
29-3, and 30- 1 respectively. Since the Chief Registrar held the opinion that 
‘the figures obtained from the registration districts outside Freetown at 
the best . . . represent but a proportion of the births and deaths taking 
ifiace’, he must have assumed that the death-rate actually exceeded 30. 
The situation is quite puzzling. The Chief Registrar thinks that the Free- 
town death-rate of 21 represented actual conditions ; he considers it high 
and thinks that it would be lower if it were not for the large immigration 
of labourers from the country who meet in Freetown with adverse circum- 
stances, and the influx of sick persons to institutions affording medical 
treatment. At the same time he thinks that m the mostly rural districts 
outside Freetown the death-rate is very much higher. 

It is most difficult to give a satisfactory explanation. The great decline 
in the Freetown death-rate from 1926-32 to 1933-9 may have been due 
to an actual decline of mortality and (or) to an overstatement of the 
Ijopulation in the latter i)eriod. But the official reports do not suggest 
that the factors affecting mortality have improved and I see no reason to 
assume that population increase has been overestimated.^ As regards the 
rural districts there cannot he any doubt, I think, that mortality was very 
high. It may Avell be that the population has been underestimated hut 
registration has been so emphatically denounced as being incomplete that 
it is difficult to believe that the official death-rates should have been 
higher than the actual death-rates. 

In 1940 and 1941 the death-rates both in Freetown (23'5 and 26-7) 
and in the rest of the Colony ( 33‘2 and 38-6) were much higher than in the 
preceding years.^ The year 1941 was apparently very unfavourable. 
Owing to the large immigration from the Protectorate due to war condi- 
tions and the needs of the military there was a serious shortage of food. 
‘An unusually severe rainy season has not been without its effects on 
health and pneumonia has been prevalent. It may be, however, that the 

* Ibid. 1033, p. 13. “ It was probably underestimated in 1038 and 1939. 

® The number of deaths Over one year increased in Freetown from 1,123 in 1939 to about 1,286 
in 1940 and to 1,821 in 1941. The corresponding figures for the rest of the Colony were about 
053, 1,108, and 1,386 roapeotivoly. 

■* Appendix to Address delivered, by Governor H. O. Stevenson, Legislative Council, £ Nov. 1941, 
p. 10. See also Parliamentary Debates Bouse of Oommons, 3 Nov. 1943, vol. 393, No. 116, cols. 
6S3-4: 

‘Major Lyons asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether he has had an opportunity 
of personally inquiring into the responsibility for the deplorable conditions of health, lack of 
fn^sh water, had drainage and housing at Freetown; and whether he can give the House an 
assurance that he is satisfied that improvement has been effected and will he sustained until these 
serious short-comings have been completely rectified ? 

‘Colonel Stanley : The present very unsatisfactory conditions at Freetown are primarily duo to 
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official death-rates for 1940 and 1941 (at least outside ITreetown) are too 
Tiigh because the population to which the deaths were related was possibly 
understated. 

No death-rates have been published for later years.^ The number of 
registered deaths was very high both in Freetown and in the rest of the 
Colony in 1942 but dropped in 1943. It is interesting to note that the ratio 
of male to female deaths was extraordinarily high in 1941-3, owing, of 
course, to the large influx of male labourers. 

Medical and Sanitary Staff. Complaints about the inadequacy of the 
medical services are very old. The Commissioners of African Inquiry 
reported in 1811 as regards the ‘Medical Department’: 

The extreme importairce of tliis branch of an establishment in a tropical climate, 
is so obvious that it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. 

The vote of Parlinmoiit very liberally appoints a first and second Surgeon, an 
Apothecary and his Assistant. And were those offices always filled in a suitable 
mannor, they might bo sufficient to effect their purpose. 

But unfortunately such is the disproportion of the salaries to the abilities required 
for tlie due discharge of the first two offices, that no competent persons can be found 
to accept thom.‘^ 

Ex*Governor Campbell stated on 22 June 1840 at the Anti-Slavery 
Convention : 

During the greater part of my arhninistration, there was but one Colonial Surgeon, 
Dr. Aitkin, for a population of 40,000, with an Hospital at Kissey, containing from 
700 to 900 poor creatures, taken from slave-vessels. An assistant was sent out, who 
on his arrival was, from liis habits of intemperance, incapable of performing an 
operation, and soon afterwards died of delirium tremens. It is not possible for one 
man, or even live, properly to disohargo the duty in such a olimate, and hundreds 
consequently die for want of medical aid and vaccine lymphe, in prooui'ing which I 
had the greatest difficulty.® 

The situation was apparently still the same in 1868. 

That it is the duty of a paternal Govormnent to look after the health of tlie i^oor 
inhabitants of the country is rmdoubtedj but wo find that whilst there are two 
colonial surgeons in tlie capital, the districts are left uiisupplicd. The poor 

the enormous strain, suddenly throwji upon the Admmiatration of Sierra Leone by the exigenoies 
of war and the consequent great increase in its population. I am satisfied that the Administration 
is doing its best to improve conditions as quickly as possible, but its efforts are very seriously 
hampered by acute shortage of skilled personnel and of essential materials, adequate supplies of 
which cannot he expected to be available for a long time to come. 

‘ . . . I am just us interested as my hon. and gallant Friend in getting this matter right. I would 
like to point out, also, that the demands of the Services in Freetown are very large and that it is 
important that they should have priority.’ 

^ The Blue Book showed birth- and death-rates atUl for 1941, but the Medical Report for that 
year said (p. 3) ; ‘Due to the large and unknown immigration into Freetown to meet labour require- 
ments it is impossible to give a population estimate of any value and consequently no birth or 
death rates are given this year.’ 

“ ‘ Report of the Commissioners sent out by His Majesty’s Government, to investigate the state 
of the Settlements and Forts on the Coast of Africa’. Papers reMvng to Af rican Ports, 181(5, p. 129. 
The Commissioners proposed a rise of the salaries of the two surgeons from £350 to £600, and from 
£300 to £400 respeotivoly (see ibid., p. 130), 

® Proceedings, p. 604. An increase in the medical staff had already been urged, for example, by 
Governor MacCaithy in his Dispatch of 26 June 1823 to Earl Bathurst (0.0. 267, vol. Iviii, No. 322) 
and by Dr. Barry in his statements to the Commissioners of Inquiry in 1820 (see Papers relating 
to Sierra Leone 1830, p, 66). ' 
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inhabitants get sick and die without the chance for life being given them .... The 
con, sequence is that the death rate is still constantly high, and the authorities take 
no means for effectually diminishing it.’^ 

But the ratio of Medical Officers to population did not change. They 
numbered four in 1895. After the Proclamation of the Protectorate (1896) 
the medical staff was, of course, reinforced, though by no means in pro- 
portion to the extension of the area or the population. 

1900. The Medical staff consisted during the year of four Assistant Colonial 
Surgeons, for service in the Colony proper, five District Surgeons in tho Protectorate, 
and myself. In addition there were two medical men who were District Commis- 
sioners and who acted as District Surgeons during the greater part of their time, 
making a total of twelve.^ 

1006. In concluding what will in all probability bo my last Annual Report on 
this Colony, I would venture to express the opinion that very considerable progress 
has been made in all directions m coimootion with tho work of the Medical De- 
partment. 

When I arrived, in 1895, there were throe medical o0icer.s in tho service be.side.s 
myself ; there are now fifteen. Additional dispensaries have been opened, and 
regular visits are now paid to outlying and hitherto luivisited districts. 

The Colonial Hospital has been imijroved and extended, a maternity ward has 
been added, new quarters for tho staff have been built, a resident European matron 
has been appointed, and the emoluments and conditions of service of the nursing 
staff have been much improved. 

A Nunsing Homo for Europeans, with trained European muses, was started in 
1899, and has been of tho greatest value to tho community. 

Tho greater part of the Lunatic Asylum has been rebuilt, medical officers have 
been stationed in different parts of the Protectorate, and the natives show, by the 
increasing numbers which attend, a groat and growing appreciation of tho benefits 
of European treatment.® 

Progress, no doubt, had been eonspicuoiis in the Colony, but in the 
Protectorate, which comprised about 94 per cent, of the total population, 
only a tiny proportion of the inhabitants had access to medical facilities. 

Karene District. Dr. Arbucklo draws attention to the fact that tho District 
Hospital is in the most sparsely populated part of the District, and consequently 
that the peojjle do not derive the benefit that they might were it situated in a more 
thickly populated area. This is unfortunately true, and ■while it is to be regretted, 
yet the considerations of a centrally situated Head-quarters and the obligation on 
the part of the Government to provide medical attendance for government officials 
are more than a set-off against what is nevertheless a philanthroj)ic suggestion.* 

Unfortunately, in several districts patrolling for any purpo.se Is not always 
possible, owing to local medical duties. Medical Officers in the Protectorate are 
now called uiDon to carry out the following varied duties as well a.s their ordinary 
purely medical work, viz. :~ 

(а) To patrol their districts and instruct tho natives in sanitation. 

(б) To patrol for purposes of vaccination. 

(c) To a.ssist in the study of entomology. 

(d) To study the prevalence, etc., of such diseases as Syphilis, Leprosy, Sleeping 
Sickness, etc. 

(e) To select and inspect sites for quarters and report on w'ater supplies. 

(/) To make special study ofhlood-suckingfiios as to theirprovalence and localities. 

* Horton, West African Countries, p, 228. 

® Principal Medical Officer Hr. Pi-out, Medical Reports 1900 and 1901, p. 3. 

® Dr. Prout, Medical Report 1905, p. 18. * Ibid. 1906, p. 12. 
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(g) To specially report on each of these. 

(h) To act as Deputy District Commissioners. 

Taking into consideration the various duties Medical Officers are now called upon 
to perform in connection with the practice of their profession in the Protectorate, 
I think it is high time that they should bo completely exempted from taking any 
part in pm'ely administrative duties. As to Deputy District Commissioners’ duties, 
it now frequently happens that a Medical Officer has to give up most of the time 
that he could have given, with much more benefit to the comitry, to some of the 
other and mors congenial subjects with which he is expected to doal.i 

In 1 9 1 0 two Sanitary Officers were appointed, and there were in addition 
eighteen Medical Officers.® By 1914 the nnmber of Medical Officers had 
risen to twenty-six.® During the First World War many Officers were 
seconded for Service with the Cameroons Expeditionary Forces or for other 
war services outside the Colony.* Sanitary activities were confined more 
or less to the capital and even there were scanty. Hospital facilities were 
unsatisfactory. 

1916. Freetown and Bontlie, the former the chief port in the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, the latter a port in the island of Sherbro, also included in the Colony, have 
all along practically fonned the Alpha and Omega of sanitary development, and it 
is not to be wondered at, as, apart from being the most important ports in either 
Colony or Protectorate, the funds available for sanitary requirements have not been 
able to extend much beyond them.® 

Houses and compounds in Freetown are inspected about once in five weeks, which 
is not frequently enough . . . 

When patients .suffering from infectious disease report at the Colonial Hospital, 
they are isolated in a small hut near, until the diagnosis has been clotermined. This 
hut is used for all oases of infectious disease and is totally inadequate. There is 
only one compartment, and only cases of a similar natwe can be isolated at the 
same time. . . . 

Tho cases are removed to the Infectious Diseases Hospital at Kissy on stretchers 
which may or may not be fly- and mosquito-proof.’ 

The only Infectious Diseases Hospital of importance is that established at Kissy, 
a very loivg journey from Freetown, and it is in such an unsatisfactory state, the 
buildings being old, dilapidated and quite unsuited for infectious cases, that it is 
hardly worthy of the name it boars. Other featm-es of the place are its association 
with the Hospital for Incurables and its burial ground in the bush in the heart of 
the compound,® 

111 1921 the medical staff was still much depleted. It consisted of 11 
European and 7 African Medical Officers as compared with 22 European 
and 3 African Medical Officers in 1914.® 

The Medical Report for 1921 said: 

There is jn'o vision for sixteen Public Vaccinators for tho Colony and Protoctorato 
.... As a class, they are unsatisfactory in that they are for the most jiart sBini- 
illitcrato, unreliable and their methods aro crude in spite of attempts at careful 
training,’" 

’ Principal Medical Olliccr, Medical Seport 1909, -gg. 10-11, 

“ See ibid, 7W0. p. 3. ® See ibid. 7W.i, p. .3. 

’ See ibid. 7915, p. 3 ; 1916, p. 4 ; 1917, p. 3 : 1918, p. 3 : 1919, p. 3, 

“ Ibid. jfDitf, p. 43. “ Ibid., p. 45; see also ibid., p. (iC. 

’ Ibid., p. 69. " Ibid., pp. 60-7. Sec also ibid. 7.937, p. 27. 

; “ .See ibid, 7037, p. 6. There was in addition, as in 1914, a sanitary staff with one Medical 
Oifioer of Health and 2 Sanitary Officers. \ 

•*“ Ibid.jp. 14. 
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In the gi-eater part of Sierra Leone sanitary work is necessarily unorganized, 
without continuity and with little regular plan. Tilings are often done by one man, 
undone by the next ; some are keen on sanitation, others not, but usually, with the 
best of wills and energy, sanitation shows signs of amateurism. At pre.sont it camiot 
be helped, one must look to a better future, resulting from a larger sanitary staff 
and better sanitary legislation.^ 

The financial condition of the Colony is so bad that it is useless recommending 
an 5 'thing that will cost money unless it is absolutely necessary.^ 

In 1926 the medical staff was again enlarged,® though not to pre-war 
level. A Lady Medical Officer (Dr. M. G. Blacldock) was appointed and 
medical inspection of .schoolchildren was introduced.* This most necessary 
work proved to be quite successful.® 

1929. It is satisfactory to note that since school medical inspection was instituted 
in 192.5 there has been a gradual improvement in the health and sanitary envii’on- 
ment of tlie childi‘on.“ 

A School Clinic was opened in Freetown on 19 February 1930,'^ and 
the Medical Report for this year contained for the first time a long, very 
interesting chapter on the ‘School Medical Service’.® It appears that 1,621 
children were examined m Freetown, 1,050 in the rest of the Colony, and 
368 in the Protectorate, and that 1,519 children were treated in the School 
Clinic. But sixteen months after the opening of the clinic the school 
medical service came practically to an end. 

1931. The financial stringency caused by the world-wide economic depression 
rendered necessaiy the abolition of the appointment of the Lady Medical Officer 
on the 17th Jime, 1931.“ 

1938. No organised school medical service now exists in Sierra Leone. The School 
Medical Olficor has not been replaced since her retrenchment m 1932,'“ a.s it is 
considered that under jnesent conditions the services of any new medical officer 
are more mgently required in other .spheres." 

The medical and sanitary staff had in fact been reduced in the meantime 
also in other respects. The number of Medical and Sanitary Officers had 
declined from 30 in 1930 to 27 in 1931, 26 in 1932, 23 in 1933-6, and 21 
in 1936. It rose to 23 in 1937, and to 24 in 1938. It was in 1938 lower than 
25 years earlier, although the population had increased in the meantime, 
and although the inhabitants of the Protectorate, through the impact of 
European civilization, had become more exposed to certain diseases.*® Two 
quotations may illustrate the effects of the curtailment of staff and funds. 

1932. In the absence of adequate funds, directly due to the financial depression 
through which the whole world is passing, it is impossible to envisage the carrying 
out of any important sanitary works.'® 

'Ibid., p. 16. “ Ibid., p. 27, 

“ See ibid. 192S, p. 1. ** See ibid., pp, 2, 22. 

“ See ibid., pp. 68-66; 1926, pp. 20-2; 1927, pp, 19, 90-2; 1928, pp. 19-20, 93-0; 1929, 
pp. 90-2. 

“ Ibid. 7525, p. 18. ’ See ibid. 7535, p. 28. “ See ibid., pp. 91 -103. 

” Ibid. 7537, p. 21. Should read 1931. " Ibid. 7533. p. 27. 

It should be realized, furthermore, that the tasks of the Medical and Sanitary Offloers had 
grown enormously in the meantime, through various oircumstanoes such a.s, for example, the 
development of mining. 

Ibid. 7532, p. 41^ See also, for example, ibid. 7937, p. 21 ; 7534 p. 37. 
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1938. The normal revenue of Government however is such that no large and 
comprehensive campaigns against the major endemic diseases is possible without 
out.side flnanoial assistance and such must ultimately be provided. i 

Eor .some years now routine inspection of schools has been in abeyance on account 
of lack of staff. It was possible however during the year to make an inspection of the 
sanitary oircum.stances of all the Freetown schools. ... It can be said that with few 
exceptions the sanitary condition of the schools was extremely poor. The buildings 
are for the rno.st part in bad repair, poorly lighted and badly planned. Overcrowding 
is common and .sanitary conveniences pioor in type, insufficient and badly main- 
tained. There is little prospect of teaching the elements of hygiene to children so 
long as they have to bo educated in such deplorable surroundings. Hero again 
almost intolerable conditions have to be accepted because better cannot bo afforded 
from local resources.''* 

A matter of concern in connection with Protectorate hospitals is the degree to 
which those institutions are overcrowded. Most of these hospitals, which are all 
more ov less of n standard type, were designed for twelve beds but it is rare to find 
any of them with less than eighteen patients and some have accommodated as 
many as twenty-six.^ 

However, the outlook in 1938 was more promising. 

The re-creation of the post of Senior Health Officer, a post abolished some years 
ago as a measure of economy, is an important stej} towards laying the foundations 
of a inoi’G satisfactory health service in the Protectorate. . . . An important part of 
his duties will bo the closer control and supervision of health conditions of native 
labourers in mining areas. Hitherto this important aspect of the Health Services 
in the Protectorate has not received the attention it should have and inspections 
have been too infrequent. While some companies have shown every disposition to 
give the housing of their lahotir the consideration it deserves, others have not shown 
the same disposition to co-operate.'* 

Freetown and the Colony continue to absorb an unduly high proportion of the 
total expenditure on Medical and Health Services but tlie needs of the Pro- 
tectorate are now receiving greater consideration. Two new dispensaries were 
opened this year and two more arc planned for next year. The reconstruction of 
the Rontha ILo.spital is also to be undertaken next year® and new wards will be 
built at the hospitals at Bo aaid Pujehim. That at Bo will be of a temporary 
nature pending a more extensive reconstruction later. Despite these however the 
inadequacy of the hospital facilities in the Protectorate are only too obvious and 
a definite programme of expansion and improvement has been drawn up and 
agreed to.“ 

^ Medical Seport 1938, 'p.v. “Ibid., p. vi. ® Ibid., p. 32. 

■* Ibid., p. V. See also, for example, ibid. 1934, -p. 38; 1937, p. 41 ; 1938, pp. 64^-6. Tho develop- 
ment of mines in tho Protectorate is of comparatively recent date. The Medical Report for 1030 
said (p. 28); ‘Hitlierto, with tile exception of the labourers from the Protectorate employed by 
the Government and commercial firms, the shipping companies have been the chief source of 
employment of labour. This year, over 1,000 labourers were engaged in operations commenced 
by tile Sierra Leone Development Company in connection with the iron ore deposits at Mnrampa.’ 
Colonial Itepcyiis, Sierra Leone 1938, p. 36, stated: ‘An average number of 13,634 Africans was 
employed in mining and prospecting throughout the year and additional numbers were engaged 
in such accessory services as police work, bnilding and construction, etc,’ It is obvious tliat an 
important part of the duties of tho now Senior Health Officer ‘will be the closer control and super- 
vision of health conditions of native labourers in mining areas’. But it is hard to consider at the 
same time his appointment as ‘an important step towards laying the fcundationa of a more satis- 
factory health service hi the Protectorate’ (with a territory about tlio size of Ireland and with 
about If million inhabitants). 

Bontho is actually in the Colony, but the hospital there is ‘in effect a Protectorate hospital 
both as regards tp)e and the bulk of the population served by iV (Medieal Report 1938, p. 32). 

“ Ibid.j p. V. See also ibid., p. 32. T 
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The Medical Reporfc for 1939 said more cautiously that the programme 
‘has been submitted to Government and provisionally approved’,^ find 
the Governor, on 3 November 1942, said in the Legislative Council: 

In the course of my tours in the Protectorate it became obvious to mo how imicli 
I'oquires to be done as regards medical and health services and education. 
decessor. Sir Douglas Jardine, had realized this, but imfortunately the progres.s of 
the five-year plan for the improvement and extension of medical and health services, 
which was drawn up by his direction, has been seriously hindered by the imjDossibility 
of getting building materials or skilled labour. Novertholess the question has by no 
means been forgotten and a programme for providing bettor services will be. actively 
pursued when times are more propitious.^ 

A year later, on 29 November 1943, the Director of Medical Services 
stated in the Legislative Council : 

Priority is now being given to the provision of medical facilities in the Protectorate, 
where they are much more urgently required than in the Colony.^ 

In the meantime the medical staff had been reduced coiisidei-ably. 

1940. During tJio year three European Medical Ollicers were released for military 
service with We.st African Troops oiJerating in East Africa, one European Medical 
Officer retired on pension and one resigned from the service. A retired Senior Medical 
Officer was re-employed to fill one vacancy, and a local Medical Practitioner has 
been engaged on contract to fill temporarily another of the vacancies. The Depart- 
ment is, however, three .short of esta.blishraent which is a considerable proportion 
in a small Department.* 

Malnutrition. The Medical Reports for a very long time dealt mainly 
with food shortages® and with outbreaks of beri-beri.® But once medical 
school inspection was introduced the reports began to deal with malnu- 
trition in general. 

1926. As bulged from inspection there ajipears to be a considerable amount of 
mal-nutrition among these children [under 12].’ 

1926. The staple food in Sierra Leone is rice. . . . The native diet hero undoubtedly 
contains too great a proportion of carbohydrates and too little protein.® 

That the people are living on a diet deficient of Vitamin A. Is certain, that their 
diet is deficient in calcium is probable . . . . ® 

1927. That the diet of the general population of this country, as in other African 
countries, is deficient in certain substances has been pointed out by many authorities. 

* Ibid. 1039, p. 16. 

* Address delivered by Governor Sir H. Stevenson in Legislalive Oouncil, 3 Nov. 1942, p. 2. 

* Legislative Council Debates, No. I of Session, 1943-4, p. 34. It should be noted, however, that 
the total cost in 10 years of the Medical and Health Services schemes approved for asisistanee 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts will be about £3 per head in the Colony and 
about 7s. in the Troteotorato. 

■* Medical Seport 1940, pp. 1-2. See also ibid. 1941, pp, 1, 6; 1042, p. 1 ; 1943, p. 1. 

® See, for example, ibid. 1906, p. 13; 1909, p. 39j 1910, pp. 30. 38; lOir, p. 30; 1919, 
pp. 25-6. 

« See, for example, ibid. 1901, p. 48; 1902, p. 24; 1910, pp. 10, 20, 31-2; 1911, p. 0; 1012. 
pp. 8. 21 ; 1913, pp. 6, 20; 1919, pp. 13, 22-3. 32; 1921, p. 10; 1922, pp. 10. .50-00; 1923, pp. 9, 
62-61, 63-4, 87-8; 1029, pp. 19, 23, 26; 1931, pp. 12, 81-118; 1939, p. l-,1940, pp. 2-3. 

’ Ibid. 1925, p. 61. See also ibid. p. 90; 1929, p. 91; 7930, p. 92. At an examination of 
schoolchildren in 1930 it was ascertained that in Freetown 13'4 per cent, showed evidence of 
avitaminosis, in the rest of the Colony only 1-2 per cent., and in the Protectorate 3-1 per cent, (see 
ibid. 1930, p. 99, and Review of Present Knowledge of Human Nutrition in Sierra, Leone, p. 29). • 

® Medical Report 1928, p. 23. “ Ibid., p. 57. See also ibid. 1927, pp. 29-32. 
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The effort to make up the defloieney by prescribing medicines containing such 
aubstanoes as vitamins seems an expensive and inadequate method of dealing with 
the problem. The real solution would seem to be widespread education in vegetable 
culture, in poultry keeping and in sheep and goat farming. 

1929. Owing to the sparse population scattered throughout the Protectorate, 
schools there consist largely of boarders and as a re.sult of this a rather serious 
situation has arisen. 

In .some mission schools a vague arrangement has been made by the mission 
authorities with the local chiefs that the chief should supply food for the children 
and in return the mission authorities will open and staff a school in the town. At 
soma such schools the children were foimd to he almost starving and at others the 
managers had been forced to send the children home as no food could be obtained 
for thom.^ 

1931. The normal native diet is probably suitable and sufficient for non-working 
persons, but for the labourer working a normal six hours a day it is hardly sufficient.® 

. . . those very early infantile deaths are due to congenital debility, the result of 
maternal deficiency diet. . . . The extraordinary prevalence of A.-avitaminosis 
among pregnant women ... is sufficient evidence of the dietetic deficiency and 
maternal depletion that goes on during pregnancy. The liberal use of Oleum 
Morrhceae and vitamin A concentrated with Marmite is very helpful but cannot 
make up for the ill-feeding from which these women suffer tlnough ignorance and 
poverty,^ 

The Medical Reports called attention repeatedly to the increase in the 
number of patients attending for avitaminosis the various hospitals and 
dispensaries.® 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

! 1938 

221 

327 

46S 

1,311 

969 

2,186 

2,624 


The report for 1938 said: 

The general impression of the nutrition of tho people of this country is that in 
rural areas of the Protectorate it varies from time to time and from place to place 
but it may be said that in the undisturbed tribal communities the diet is fairly 
satisfactory and evidence of malnutrition is compai'atively rare. On the other hand, 
in the Colony proper, i.o. Freetown and the adjacent villages there is some evidence 
of malnutrition, the result of qualitative defects in the diet, which are caused by 
a combination of ignorance, poverty and an insuffioient supply of essential foods. 
The main qualitative defects in the Colony diet are an insufficiency of protein 
especially good class protein such as meat and fish coupled with a deficiency of the 
vitamin B complex, vitamin A and sulphur." 

It is noteworthy that in the undisturbed tribal communities of the Pro- 
tectorate — though ‘ignorance’ there is certainly not less prevalent than 
in Preetown and the adjacent villages which have been under European 
influence for a century and a half— the diet is fairly satisfactory. There 
is ample evidence that conditions are not so good in some areas of the 
Protectorate wliich are in closer contact with European civilization. It 
seems, moreover, that the diet was much more satisfactory also in tire 

iHecffcdlteport .f92Lp. 92. ® Ibid. 1929, p. 92. ^ Census Baport 1931, ji. \i. 

■* Medical Beport 1931, p. 64. See also ibid. 1934, p. 68. 

" See ibid. 7,933, p., 10 ; 1934, pp. S, 10-11 ; 7935, pp. 4, 9, 11 ; 1036, p. 10; 7937, pp. 6. 10. 13 ; 
7933, p. 10. .■ 

;Mbid. 7933, p. 5., 
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Colony before the advent of the Europeans. The Senior Medical Officer, 
Dr. E. J. Wright, said in 1937 in the summary of his very valuable Review 
of Present Knowledge of Human Nutrition in Sierra Leone : 

In the 17th Century the people were of line physique and lived on a mixed diet 
and apparently had suffieient animal food although in no great quantity. In the 
early and middle 18th Century it would seem that they still had a satisfactory diet, 
but towards the end of this period — 1792, the diet appeared to be wanting in 
animal food. 

In the early and middle 19th Century the diet was satisfactory, but towards the 
close of this period it was deteriorating tiu’ough lack of husbandry in the Colony. 

The present Century shewed that bori-beri was chiefly an institution^ disease 
and was eradicated by attention to the balance and method of preparation of the 
diet. Goitre was found to be endemic in the Kono and Koinadugu districts of Sierra 
Leone but could not be definitely attributed to Iodine deficiency. School children 
were found to be suffering in considerable numbers from malnutrition. . . . The 
present dietary of the people is . . . ill balanced with an undue proportion of carbo- 
hydrate resulting in malnutrition and disease.^ 

The Second World War which removed tens of thousands of people from 
their native homes in the Protectorate increased considerably the incidence 
of malnutrition. 

1941. The large increase of population and the demands for local produce oir the 
part of His Majesty’s Forces m Freetown has caused not only a rise in prices but 
also a shortage of protective foodstuffs for civilian needs with the result that there is 
definite evidence of an increase in nutritional defects. This has particularly affected 
mothers and small children among whom there has been more ill health tlian usual. ^ 

1942. While there has been no notable increase In avitaminosis during the past 
twelve months, the incidence of the condition still remains considerably higher than 
it was before the outbreak of war.® 

Refemiig to the large number of neo-natal deaths in Ereeto^yn, recent 
medical reports said ; 

... a considerable number of them, and also still births, may bo ascribed to 
malnutrition of the mothers.* ** 

Smallpox. Dr. Winterbottom said that ‘the Small Pox, from the con- 
current testimony of authors’, is a disease ‘supposed to have originated in 
Africa’. 

However just these speculations may be, it is certain, that at the present day, 
the small-pox is so far from being endemioal on the western coast of Africa, on the 
windward part of it at least, that it is always imported thither by Europeans. . . . 
It is about twelve years since its last appearance in the river Sierra Leone, or on the 
Bullorn shore. It was very fatal in the higher branches of the river Sierra Leone, 
in the year 1773, and about seventeen years ago it appeared in the river Sherbro, 
where it proved very fatal, especially to old people.® 

* Review, pp. 43-4. As regards the deterioration of the diet among the Creoles, see Medical 
iJeport iSdJi, pp. 60-1. 

® Appendix to Address delivered by Qovernor Sir H. O. Stevenson, LegislaUve Gov/ncil, i Nov. 1941, 
p, 10. ® Ibid. S Nov. IHZ, p. 11. ** MedkcA Report 1942, p. 6; 1943, p. 5. 

“ Winterbottom, vol. ii, p. 132. Referring to ‘the general health of the Colony dui'ing the last 
three years’ the Report of the Directors of the Sierra Leone Gempany, submitted 26 Mar. 1801, said 
(p. 27): ‘The small-pox has twice appeared in the Colony, though without its usiiul degree of 
malignity. A great part of the Colonists caught the infection, but only three died.’ See also 
Macaulay’s Journal, 14 Sept. 1798, Knutsford, pp. 209-10. Regarding a severe epidemic in 1817 
see Missionary Register 1817, pp. 262, 486, and Twdfth Report of African Institution 1818, p. 62. 
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Wlien Staff Surgeon Dr. Eergusson and Colonial Surgeon Dr. Aitkin, 
both stationed in Ereetowm, were asked in 1841 by the Select Committee 
‘Has the small-pox made much ravages among the natives of the adjoin- 
ing country of late years ? ’ they answered: 

Dr. Eorgnsson. There have been tlu-oe epidemic visitations of it in the last 
10 years ; tlie ravages on each occasion wore great.^ 

Dr. Aitkin. Yes, in 1837 and 1839.'^ 

The report on the Blue Books for 1881 and 1882 said: 

An outbreak of .smaU-pox oecruTed in the dry and early i^ortion of 1882, during 
which period there were .some 118 admissions to the small -pox hospital, and the 
mortality for tJie whole year (1882), was 22 J per cent, of the admissions. 

But for tlie enei-gy of tlie Sanitary Depai’tmont in finding and reporting cases, 
and their siibsetpxont skilful treatment, there is no doubt a larger percentage would 
have been recorded. 

The Colonial Surgeon, Dr. W. Hume Hart, in his animal report says : — 

‘Snifill-pox has made frightful ravages in this Colony, persons attacked with the 
confluent foi-m rarely recover, and those who have not been properly treated for 
a milder form boar life-long scars on their faces. These scars I have observed in 
every village in the Timmanoe country, and they represent many deaths among 
the less favoured victims of this scourge.’ 

Further on he adds ; — 

‘From the way it is constantly recurring it would seem to bo a disease endemic, 
and subject to frequent exacerbation, rather than an epidemic visitor to this Colony. 

Devastating epidemics occurred apparently in the Koinadugu District in 
the early years of this century. The Medical Officer of the District said 
in his report for 1909: 

There were 443 vaccinations performed .... This number is only about one-tenth 
of the number that should bo vaccinated yearly, except that the district i.s, owing to 
the appalling epidemics of from 4 to 0 years ago, more iwotected than other districts 
in the Protectorate. Coming from the Meadi or Timno country one notices what 
a much greater proportion of Kurankoa, Limbas, and Yalunkas are pock-marked. 
The longer dry -season, accompanied by .stronger winds, is probably a cause of greater 
frequency of Small-pox in this district than in. the country near the sea.** 

The last severe outbreak of smallpox in Freetown took place in 1905,® 
but many more or less serious epidemics have been reported from else- 
where, particularly in 1915-17® and 1932-6. Little is known about the 
incidence of tlie disease at the earlier outbreaks, but detailed figures of 
notified cases and deaths have been published for the last one,’ 
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998 
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288 
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,'61 


^ It&portjmn Committee on West Coast of Africa, Part II, p. 363. 

® Ibid., p. 358. See also footnote 4 to p. 110 above. 

“ Colonial Possesaims Hearts 1881-8, pp. 176-6. 

“ Afediical PepoftlOCS, p. 37. See also ibid. 1907, p. 24. 

' See ibid. 7,906, pp. 6, 14-15. 

" See ibid. 7975, pp. 5, 7, 46; 1918, pp, 6, 26-6, 29-30, 48-9, 68 ; 1917, pp. 6. 31, 34-7, 64-8. 
’ See ibid. 1938, p. 80 ; 1933, p. 37 ; 1984, p, 33 ; 1935, p, 37 ; 1936, p. 39. It should be realized, 
of course, that not all cases and deaths were notified ; see ibid. 1938, p. 86. 
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There ia no evidence that smallpox in any period has claimed an exces- 
sive number of victims in Sierra Leone, and at least since 1905 there was 
apparently no severe outbreak over a very wide area. It is doubtful, on 
the other hand, whether the incidence of the disease has decreased in the 
course of the last generation. The reason for this lack of progress in 
recent times is probably the failure of extending systematic vaccination 
outside Freetown. In 1909-13 the number of vaccinations performed 
(including Freetown) averaged 8,612 or about 6 per 1,000 of the population. 
But the Medical Beports of that period do not suggest that the numbers 
of vaccinations were considered to be too low.^ In 1914 and 1915 the 
vaccinations, owing to the depletion of the medical staff, numbered only 
6,032 and 6,880 respectively. In October 1915 there occurred an epidemic 
‘of somewhat serious dimensions’, but the Acting Principal Medical 
Officer thought that through a temporary increase in vaccinations started 
several months after the outbreak the situation could be saved. 

Vigorous measures were taken to vaccinate the population, and isolation and 
di.sinfection carried out systematically. Unfortunately, the infootion has spread, 
hut the disease ia in a very mild form, and this feature, added to the extensive 
vaccination, which is being carried on up to date of writing this rei3ort,“ will ensure 
comparative freedom for some years.® 

But the hopes of a comparative freedom for some years were not ful- 
filled. In 1916 ‘the disease was prevalent in most part,s of the Protec- 
torate’, and the medical authorities at last realized that systematic and 
constant vaccination on a vast scale was needed. 

. . , the outbreak was sufficiently serious to enforce comimlsory vaccination in 
some areas, and the figures for vaccination results in the year imdor reijort are 
gratifying to a degree. The effort to vaccinate the entire population is being 
pushed to the utmost by provision of extra Vaccinators, both for the Colony and 
Protectorate. 

A system of training Protectorate natives to vaccinate among the people of their 
own tribes has been started, and greater success is anticipated than in sending 
strangers among them.^ 

The number of vaccinations rose in fact to 87,708 in 1916 and to 
105,988 in 1917.® The number of native vaccinators was increased from 
1 in 1915 to 8 in 1917, and to 16 in 1919,® and ‘the scheme suggested 
by the Governor, for the selection and training of young men from the 
more important native tribes in the Protectorate to work among their 

' Vaooination ‘was kept up fairly regularly during the year in the Colony and Protectorate’ 
{ibid. 1900, p. 8). Vaccination ‘was carried on fairly regularly during the year throughout the 
Colony and Protectorate’ (ibid. 1910, p. 8). 

® The report was dated 22 May 1916. » Ibid. IM5, p. 7. * Ibid. IW, p. 0. 

' It should be noted, however, that 33,685 of the vaccinations of 1916 were performed in Free- 
town. ‘Although these figures appear to be high, there are still a largo number of unvnecinated 
persons to bo seen in the town’ (ibid., p. 68). Compulsory vaooination, therefore, was apparently 
not very eliective in Freetown though the vast majority of the people were vaooinated. In. tho 
remainder of the Colony and in the Protectorate where nearly all oases oeourred (in Freetown 
there wore only 69 oases with 12 deaths) the number of vaooinations was 64,020 or less than 4 per 
cent, of the population, 'The number of vaccinations in Freetown has apparently not been pub- 
lished separately for 1917. 

“ See ibid. 7917, p. 64; 7979, p. 63. 
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own people’ Seemed also to achieve good results. There were at first 
only six. 

. . . this number was gradually increased until thirteen in all had been trained and 
returned to their various countries, the salaries of these youths, together with the 
cost of increased lymph supply and the provision of uniforms, entailing a consider- 
able augmentation of the estimate for the year, but the good work done by them — 
they are mostly sons of chiefs — ^has justified their selection and appointment , . . 

But from 1918 on the number of vaccinations di'opped every year until 
in 1920 it amounted to only 26,672 (including Freetown). Even in 1921 
‘when Smallpox became epidemic in the City’® (Freetown) the total 
number of vaccinations rose to not more than 35,989 (including 14,708 
in Freetown) ; it dropped to 21,617 in 1923, and averaged 11,729 in 1924^ 
31. The main cause for the breakdown of the vaccination service was the 
destruction of the organization built up in 1916-19. The Medical Reports 
said ; 

1921. There is provision for sixteen Public Vaccinators for the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate : three are usually stationed in Freetown, the remainder at Bonthe and in 
the Protectorate. As a class, they are unsatisfactory in that they are for the most 
part semi-illiterate, unreliable, and their methods are crude in spite of attempts at 
careful training. The attempt was made to train Protectorate natives and station 
them in the districts from which they came, but the candidates do not possess the 
standard of education required for carrying out vaccination and supervision of 
, outbreaks of Smallpox. It is hoped that better provision will soon be made for oan-y- 
ing out these important public health fimetions.® 

1922. Reference was made in the last amiual report to the failure of the scheme 
for training Protectorate yoxitlis to be public vaccinatora. Approval was given 
during the year to abolish as soon as possible the ranlc of vaccinator, except in Free- 
town, and transfer this work to the sanitary inspectors. For this reason provision was 
made to increase the establishment of sanitary insspectors from twenty-four to 
thirty in 1923. The atafi of vaccinators was reduced from sixteen to eight at the end 
of the year.'* 

1923. The staff of vaccinators . . . was abolished at the end of the year, with the 
exception of one post in Freetown. In future vaccination will be carried out by 
sanitary inspectors, and it is hoped that this change besides effecting a considerable 
saving, will lead to increased eflicienoy.® 

1924. Owing to the abolition of specially appointed vaccinators in the Protec- 
torate, the number of vaccinations during the last two years shows an ajaparent 
falling oif. Vaooination is now being carried out more efficiently and under close 
supervision by sanitary inspectors and dispensers, and every effort is being made 
to inoreaso the amount done." 

The meaning of the last comment is not clear. The falling off in the 
number of vaccinations was not ‘apparent’ but real, and the irroportion 
of unsuccessful and of not inspected vaccinations remained high. 
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26,448 

21,617 ! 

9,6.36 

Successful . 

9,796 

10,294 

4,926 

Unsuccessful 

6,302 

4,266 

2,062 

Not inspected 

10,361 

6,967 

2,669 


’■ Meikul -Report 1B17, p. 64. “ Ibid. J92i, p. 17. “ Ibid., p, 14. 

* Ibid. 1922, p. 21. ' Ibid. 1923, p. 17. * Ibid. im. y. 21. 
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The new system may have effected a considerable saving, hut the num- 
ber of vaccinations for many years was so low that it is doubtful whether 
the money spent on vaccinations outside Freetown was not wasted alto- 
gether. By 1931 the total number of vaccinations (including Freetown) 
had dropped to 8,391. In 1932, when after a lapse of ten years a severe 
outbreak occurred, the number of vaccinations jumped to 266, 147. About 
11 per cent, of the population of the Protectorate were vaccinated in that 
year. However, the Assistant Director, Health Service, realized that this 
was not enough. 

. . . although the epideinio has now passed away, security can be achieved only 
by the continuance of a vigorous campaign of vaccination, while iimnunity from 
mass infection can be expected only when 1,000,000 people have been so vaccinated, 
and thereafter an annual 6gure of 60,000 has been maintained to cope adequately 
with the natural increment of life.^ 

But no such vigorous campaign was initiated, and although the epi- 
demic spread considerably in 1933 and 1934 the number of vaccinations 
dropiied to 57,141 and 53,827, and the Medical Report for 1934 said: 

In the absence of a dotinito extensive and expensive anti-smallpox campaign 
which would have cost at least £30,000 over a period of five years, and which in these 
times of financial dei>rossion could not be justified, the activities of the Health 
Department were oonoentrated on those centres of infection which ocoiured among 
the main routes of traffic and which therefore were calculated seriously to affect or 
to impede the normal course of trade. It is to be expected that the disease will now 
soon burn itself out, and that the normal annual vaccinations performed will serve 
to prevent all but the sporadic cases which will continue to occur in the more remote 
districts, or in those areas whore the people flee from vaccination.® 


Table 31. Vaccinations against Smallfox, Sierra Leone, 1909-39^ 


Year 

Total 

i Year 

Free- I Elac- 
town 1 where 

Year 

Free- 

tenm 

Else 

where 

1009 

7,443 

1916 

33,686 1 64,020 

1928 

3,441 

10,512 

1910 

6,636 

1917 

106,988 

1929 

2,449 

8,460 

1911 

8,432 

1918 

63,700 

1930 

6,336® 

7,179 

1912 

10,778 

1 1919 

47,702 

1931 

2,039 

6,352 

1913 

0,371 

1920 

26,672 

1932 

82,618® 

183,529 

1914 

6,032 

1921 

14,708 1 21,281 

1933 

2,118 

66,023 

1915 

0,880 

1922 

26,488 

1934 

5,386 

48,442 



1923 

21,517 

1935 

13,498 

30,811 



1924 

9,636 

1936 

8,448 

21,634 



1926 

10,367 

1937 

21,622 

16,330 



1926 

5,660 1 8,109 

1938 

30,173 

19,308 



1927 

4,240 1 0,149 

1939 

28,898 

33,312 


‘ See Medical Report 1909, p. 8 ; 1910, p. 8 ; 1911, p. 8 ; 1916, pp. 6, 68 ; 1918, p. 84 ; 1920, p. 16 ; 
1921, p. 22 ; 192d, p. 21 ; 1925, p. 19 ; 1926, p. 17 ; 1927, p. 16 ; 1928, p. 16 ; 1929, p. 10 ; 1930, pp. 21, 
m;1931, p. 22-, 1932, p. 81;1.933,p. 37 ; 1934, p. 33 ; 1933,^.37-, 1936,9. 39! m7,9.31-, 1938, 
p. 26; 1939, p. 3. 

® This figure may include a number of vaccinations of children in rural schools of the Colony. 

’ Tlie figures given in Medical Report 1932 (pp. 34, 38, 81) are quite confused and contradictory. 
The figure of 82,618 evidently comprises a number of vaccinations performed outside Freetown, 
and the same is probably also true of the figures for the following years. 

‘ Ibid. 1932, p. 38. ® Ibid. 1934, p. 33. 
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Actually the annual vaccinations in 1935-8 averaged only 40,456, of 
which 18,436 were performed in Ereetown. In 1939, when there were 
some outbreaks in mining areas, the total number of vaccinations rose to 
62,210, including 28,898 in Ereetownd 
Thus very little has been done to render the people outside Freetown 
immune from smallpox. The Principal Medical Officer, in his report for 
1907, had stated with regard to the York District; 

There was no outbreak of Small-pox during the year, and there was no vaccination 
performed.^ 

The policy of the Medical Department has not changed essentially 
since. 

Malaria. Thirty years ago the Principal Medical Officer expressed the 
opinion that this disease was waning, particularly in Freetown,^ but these 
expectations were not fulffiled. 

1920. Nearly a quarter of a century after the cause of Malaria was discovered, 
Freetown is still very malarious, and yet, there can bo no doubt that the complete 
abolition of malaria in the town is perfectly feasible. Against the cost of such an 
undertaking has to bo considered the capitalised cost of labour and material now 
being expended on temporary measures.* 

Freetown is very malarious still to-day, and recent medical reports 
suggest that conditions in the country as a whole are far from improving. 

1932. Malaria is undoubtedly the greatest predisposing factor in the mortality 
and morbidity rates amongst cliildren throughout the whole Colony and Protec- 
torate j and in the adult it plays a prominent part on its own account but chiefly 
as an influence in lowering resistance to other diseases.® 

1933. Amongst the general populace malaria shows a marked increase ....'■ 

1930. The incidence of malaria is about the same [as in 1935] . . . .’ 

1937, Malaria still holds pride of place and there has been an increase of over 
2,000 cases.® 

1938. There has been a considerable increase in the number of cases of malaria . . . .” 
Among all the problems that the Public Health Service is faced with in these parts 

malaria easily continues to take first place.*® 

Inadequate funds and inadequate knowledge of local conditions are 
apparently the main reasons why the fight against malaria has failed so 
far. 

... in the light of modern laiowledge of malaria control any extensive anti- 
larval measures are at pre.sont economically impossible. . . . Further research into 
the local malaria problem is essential before any largo expenditure could bo con- 
templated.** 

* TIio total numbers of vaccinations Have not been published since 1939, but the Governor 
Btiitert in November 1914: ‘Smallpox has been prevalent since March. It was first notified in the 
Pujehun district ; it appears to have spread to ICailahnn, Kareno and Kono districts, with sporadic 
outbreaks in other areas. Additional staff was despatched to the Protectorate and approximately 
173,902 vaccinations were performed.’ {AMress deliver^ by Sir HuheH Stevenson in the Legislative 
Catincil, 7 Nov. 1944, p. 19.) 

Mcdioal Haport 1907, -p. ‘26. ® See ibid. WLf, pp. 6-6, 9; 7973, p. 7. 

■' Ibid. 7939, p, 19. ' Ibid. 7933, p. 31. “ Ibid. 7.935, p. 4. 

* Ibid, 7936, p. 6. “ Ibid, 7937, p. 5. “ Ibid. 79.33, p. 10. 

*“ Ibid., p, V, See also ibid. 793.9, p. 2, and Appendix to Address delivered by Governor Sir H, 0, 

Stevenson in the Legislative OouncU, 3 Nov. 1942, p.W. 

Meiiedl Report 1939, p. : 
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Leprosy. Oases of this disease have been noticed and described by many 
medical officers in the course of the last 150 years, but the number of 
patients treated has been small throughout and little is known still to-day 
about the actual incidence. I shall first give some quotations from medical 
reports published in the course of the last decades. 

1907. Kaballa District. Leprosy was . . . found to be fairly common in the 
district .... 

I .strictly advised Chiefs not to keep a case of leprosy in the towns.' 

1908. Protectorate. Leprosy seems to be on the mcrease, and it may be necessary 
to found Leper Colonies to treat and control these patients.^ 

Moyaraba District. Looking back over a period of some ten and a half years I find 
evidence of this disease having made extensive inroads amongst the aboriginal 
population. . . . I . . . have advised them [Chiefs] to establish Leper Re,sorvation 
Colonies. Soino s;ich scheme is, I am persuaded, urgently required for as mattens 
are at pro.sent the afflicted mate with the healthy, and it is not unusual to see children 
of quite tender years with early signs of this disease.® 

1910. From the observations of the Medical Officers, this [lepro.sy] seems to bo 
most prevalent in the Ivai’one and Kaballa districts,' in both of which several cases 
wore met with during patrols. In every instance advice was given as to the necessity 
for segregation, which tlie Chiefs promised to follow.® 

1911. From the observations of Medical Officers, this disease does not seem to he 
on the increase in Sierra Leone.® 

1912. It is possible that a serious attempt at the segregation of lepers on a larger 
scale than is at present attempted would disclose a much wider distribution of the 
disease than is apparently suspected in Sierra Leone.’ 

1913. Within the Colony the segregation of Lepers is compulsory; but . . . such 
compulsory segregation is purely nominal, as the majority of them escape after 
a few days, whilst in the Protectorate segregation is not enforced either by the 
Government or the Native Administration. 

The whole subject is at present under consideration.® 

1914. ... I am in favour of compulsory segregation, and I thinli it might bo 
carried out, partly by means of local settlements in the more infected areas and 
partly by means of a central settlement near Freetown . . . .® 

1910. Apart from the authority which the Governor has under the Prisons 
Ordinance to remove a case of leprosy from a prison to a hospital for incurables or 
other suitable place, there is no legislation whatever on the subject, and lepers cannot 
be brought under any kind of restraint, unless they are agreeable to it, which few, 
except very advanced cases, are ; but something should he done for the protection 
of the general public 

Freetown. Leprosy in all stages is frequently met with. On aocoimt of the 
difhculty of guarding these cases at the leper hospital, isolation of all ca.sos 1ms not 
been possible." 

1917. Leprosy, while not uncommon in this country, is a disease which could be 
brought under reasonable control by getting the chiefs and people interested in 
what seems to me to be the simplest means of preventing its transmission to other 
members of the community, namely by making the chiefs and headmen responsible 
to report to the District Commissioners the appearance of all cases of the disease 
in their towns (they can all recognise it) and by compelling them to provide, a short 

' Medical Offleor, Kaballa, Medical Report 1907, p. 24. See also ibid. 1908, p. 3f>. 

“ Ibid, 1908, p. 11. ® Medical Officer, Moyamha, ibid., p. 31. 

' For Karene District, see also Seleaionefrom Gohnial Medical Beportafor 1898 and 1899, p. 391. 

® Medical Report 1910, p. 10. See also ibid., pp. 34, 36. 

® Ibid. 1911, p. 9. ’ Ibid. 1912, p. 8. ® Ibid. 1918, p. 6. 

® Principal Medical Officer, ibid. 1914, p. 7. 

Ibid. 1916, p. 48. " Ibid., p. 68 
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distance outside the town, proper accommodation for the patients, and the requisite 
amount of food and clothing. . . 

But neither this ‘simplest’ plan nor compulsory segregation through 
medical authorities was carried out. 

1921. The same two cases are still in the Kissy leper ward.^ Other eases under 
treatment were two prisoners in Freetown, four noted by the Medical Officer, 
Moyainba, live by the Senior Medical Officer, Bonthe, with one death and two others 
elsewhere by Dispensers. The last named officer remarks ‘Leprosy is prevalent’.* 

The Medical Report for 1930, in an historical survey on leprosy in Sierra 
Leone, says that ‘the treatment of leprosy on modern lines was started 
in 1922 by Dr. Cummings at Kissy The reports for 1922 and 1923 
relate ; 

The lepers, two in number, had a cliango in their nsual experience. Active treat- 
ment was started in the last quarter of the year on both these patients. , . 

It is hoped that when the natives begin to realize that the now methods of treat- 
ment hold out promise of cure they will bring their cases more readily to the various 
dispensaries, as has already happened in India, and that in time real progress will 
be made in the ei’adication of this disease.® 

But progress at first was very slow. 

1924. Twenty -five new cases were reported during the year. Of these only five 
could be i^ersuaded to submit to any treatment and all these live absconded after 
only one injection of Moogrol or Qorli seed oil. One nodular case remaining from 
1923 continued to do well on Moogrol.’ 

In 192f3-8 the numbers of cases reported from all stations were 68, 43, 
80, and 129 respectively.® In the latter year the Medical Department 
began to realize that the situation was more serious than had been thought. 

1928. During the year Professor Blacklock completed a survey of diseases in the 
Northern Province of the Protectorate. He reported that 183 cases of leprosy 
were seen .... 

Up to the present information as to the prevalence of leprosy in Sierra Leone 
has been limited, but, in view of Professor Blaoklock’s report, it must now be con- 
sidered to be a disease of great importance involving a problem which will have to 
bo dealt with. 

As Professor Blacklock sa5's in his report— 'although it would be premature to 
endeavour to assess the total amount of leprosy existing, it is clear that the number 
of lepers must bo very large.’® 

Recommendation. Provision for leper settlements for the Colony and Protectorate. 
These are necessary to cope with the increased number of lepers coming forward for 
treatment.’® 

1929. Owing to the setting up of clinics for this disease, and the propaganda work 
carried out by Professor Blacklock during his survey of disease in the Protectorate 
many more cases are presenting themselves for treatment. It is dilhcult, however, 

’ Senior Sanitary Officer, Medical Report 191t, p. 64, 

* The numbers of lepers segregated in the Kissy ward at the end of the years 1912-20 were 3, 
2, 1,2, 2, 4, 3, 3, and 2 respeotively (see ilfeiiical jSepo?t 1913, p. 25; 1915, p, 20; 1916, p. 26; 1917, 
p, 28; 1918, pp. 38-9; 1919, p. 16; 1921, p. 23). The numbers who escaped were nearly equal to 
the numbers of now admissions, but in 1921 and 1922 none wore admitted and none oseapecl. 

M.bkl.I9gl,p.23. -• Ibid. W30, p. 39. 

“ Ibid. 1922, p. 19. ^ 

’ Ibid. 1924, p. 9. “ See ibid, 1925, p. 6; 1926, p. 7 ; 1927, p. IT; 1928, p. 7. 

“ Ibid., pp. 16-17. Ibid., p.22. 
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to induce them to stay long enough to derive much benefit from treatment, and 
a hint as to the formation of a settlement has been sufficient to cause the whole 
attendance at a clinic to vanish.^ 

A scheme for the establishment of a leper settlement in the Colony and one in 
each Province of the Protectorate has had to be postponed for financial reasons.^ 

1930. Leprosy cases are presenting themselves for treatment in increasing 
numbers . . . 

In Sierra Leone, Colony and Protectorate, there exists a larger amount of leprosy 
than is realized or returned in the Annual Medical Report.^ 

Leprosy under .section 43 paragraph 7 of the Public Health Ordinance, is a notifi- 
able disease and under section 63 the Sanitary Authority has power to remove to 
and detain a case in a suitable place. From the earliest times leprous cases have 
been received into the Kissy Hospitals and since 1910 males only in a ward set apart 
in the Male Infirmary. There is however no means available to force them to stay 
in, and the few case.s sent in by the Sanitary Authority go away whenever it pleases 

Funds do not at present permit of the establishment of farm -colonies for lepers 
where adocpiate treatment and supervision could be given.® 


From li)31 on the number of cases treated decreased again:’ 



1028 

1920 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1036 

1037 

1938 

In-patients . 

21 

26 

24 

21 

19 

17 

16 

23 

14 

13 

21 

Out-patients . 

108 

418 

497 

272 

223 

189 

196 

222 

181 

113 

118 


1031. Leprosy shows a marked reduction in new cases reporting for treatment .... 
This is no indication of any reduction in the incidence of the disease. There has been 
less travelling by Medical Officers, and the disappointing results of the treatment 
has undoubtedly affected the attendance of many sufferers.® 

1932. Cases reported in 1932 again show a decrease .... Here again the figures 
do not indicate the prevalence of this disease, and in Sierra Leone chiefs have so far 
not set up those leper villages which are to be found in any other Colony in West 
Africa. It is thus somewhat impossible to estimate the extent of leprosy in the 
Protectorate, but it would be safe to estimate that its percentage would not fall 
much below that of Northern Nigeria, both countries bomg hihabited by people who 
in the far distant past spring from the parent tree, whose climates are similar, and 
whose habits are in the main the same.® 

1934. A leprosy survey has been commenced and reliable figures should bo avail- 
able early in 1935. Until those figures are available it would be unwise to make any 
further statements as to the incidence of the disease, but it is known to be spreading 
in the Colony and the Protectorate.'® 

1935. The leprosy survey wliich was commenced in 1936, and which was con- 
tinued throughout the year, has now been completed. The figures which have been 
submitted from the various districts show that there are, approximately , 3 , (50 0 Im own 
cases of leprosy in the Colony and Protectorate. The question of leper settlements 
is now under consideration, and it is hoped that definite progress will be reported 
in the next annual report." 

' Ibid. 1020, p. 7. See also ibid., p. 33: ‘After one or two visits the majority are never seen 
again, disappointed perhaps in not having been speedily cured. No lasting good will be done witti 
such patients until proper colonies or treatment centres are started in the respective districts and 
close to tribal groups.’ 

® Thid,, p. 16. ’ Ibid. 1930, p. 22. “ Ibid., p. 40. 

® Ibid. ® Ibid., p. 22. 

■' See ibid. 192S, p. 65; 1929, p. 59; 1930, p. 72; 1931, p. 49; 1932, p. 58; 793,3, p. 61 ; 1934, 
p. 5‘3 ; mr,, p. 68 ; 1936, p. 61 ; 1937, p. 61 ; 1938, p. 44. ® Ibid. 1931, p. 11. 

» Ibid. 1932, p. 13. '» Ibid. 1934, p. 11. " Ibid. 1035, p. 10. 
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1930. During tlie year Dr. E. Muir, Medical Secretary to the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, visited the Colony and undertook a tour of inspection. 
Dr. Muir put forward several suggestions which are being embodied in the Leper 
iSottlements which are now under consideration. Several Paramount Chiefs have 
expressed their willingness to assist in the erection of these settlements and two are 
being proceeded with at once.’- 

1937. Two leper settlements have been commenced in the Southern Province. 
It is proposed to run these settlements on a tribal basis so as to isolate the infectious 
cases in the various districts. If these settlements are a success it is hoped to con- 
siderably extend the tribal settlements in the near future.'^ 

Tlie reports for 1938-43 do not indicate that these settlements have 
ever been put into operation.® The leprosy survey of 1935-6 revealed 
approximately 3,600 Imown cases. If the percentage of lepers does ‘not 
fall much below that of Northern Nigeria’ the actual number of lepers in 
Sierra Leone would be at least 10,000. It is probably much higher. 

Tlie Medical Report for 1928 had stated that leprosy ‘must now be 
considered to he a disease of great importance involving a problem which 
will have to be dealt with’. It has not as yet been dealt with. 

Infant Mortality. The special mortality of infants was apparently not 
discussed in official documents prior to the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. The census report for 1891 stated that ‘the mortality among 
infants in this Colony is very great But this was probably, at least so 
far as the territory outside Freetown is concerned, a mere guess. The 
data from Freetown for 1897-1941® are summarized in Tables 29, 30, 32, 
and 33. The Medical Department, for a long time, apparently did not 
realize that the rates computed by relating registered infant deaths to 
registered births grossly overstated infant mortality, since bii’th registra- 
tion was much more incomplete than death registration. 

1897. ... by far the larger number [of the 296 deaths under 6 years] take place 
at the age of 12 months or under, namely 236 .... The births in Freetown amounted 
to 687, which thus give us an infantile mortality of 400-8 to every thousand births 
during the year. If we remember that in addition to this there were 37 still -births, 
which are not registered at all," we gain an idea of the enormous mortality which 
is taking place annually among the children of this Town.'' 

' Medkal Report 1936, p. 11. See also Rogers and Muir, Leprosy (3rd ed., 1946, p. 30): ‘In 
Sierra Leone 3,656 oases were known in 1936 and Muir estimated the true number at 18.000, 
10 per mille.’ “ Medical Report 1937, p. 11. 

’ See also in this connexion Outline of the Ten-Year Plan for the Development of Sierra Leone 
(1946), p. 8: ‘The exact incidence of this disease has not been accurately assessed, hut sufficient 
is known to justify the establishment of at least one lepor settlement as soon as possible. It is 
felt that this problem can be best dealt with in co-operation with a Mission.’ 

■' Census Report 1391, p. 12. 

" It seems that figures were lacking even in Freetown for every year prior to 1897, except 1896. 
See Dr. Trout, Sanitary Report on Preetown 1897, p. 5: . I find that the infantile mortality 

for that year (1896) was 376-6 per 1,000 births, and looking at the death rate since 1801, it is 
probable that this is a constant condition, though I have not been able to go into the figures.’ 

“ lu 1898 ‘there were 40 still-births, and as those are not registered, and are only ascertained 
from the cemetery hooks, it is extremely probable that this figure does not represent the total 
number’ (ibid. 1398, p. 32). The numbers of still-birtha thus ascertained in 1899-1902 were 26, 
27, 24, and 46 respeotlvoly j see Medied Report 1902, p. 8. Registration of still-births was intro- 
duced in 1914. 

'' Sanitary RepoHs on Freetown. 1897 mtd 1898, 
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1898. . . . 261 [deaths] took place at 12 months or under .... The total number 
of births registered in Freetown during 1898 was 668, which gives us an infantile 
mortality of 367-7 to every 1,000 births. 

While then the total number of infantile deaths is greater, the increased number 
of births give.? us a .slightly diminished infantile mortality. There is, however, no 
cause for congratulation in this ; the infantile mortality is appalling, and calls for 
serious reflection on the part of those responsible for the health of the Town . . . .'^ 

1899. I have in every annual report since 1895 drawn attention to the enormous 
infantile mortality wliich takes place in Freetown, amounting this year to 428-3. I 
have pointed out that this enormous loss of life takes place principally within the 
first few hours after birth, and is evidently coimected with the process of parturition. 
Apart from this, there is an enormous amount of maternal disease and sterility, due 
to the mismanagement of labour and the puerperium. I have also drawn attention 
to the fact that very few cases are attended by duly qualified medical men, and that 
the majority are left to the tender mercies of midwive.s, whose principal qualifications 
for the po.st are an appalling ignorance, and very often a capacity for getting 
intoxicated at the most critical stage of labour.^ 

1901. The infantile mortalitj' is exceptionally high. In Freetown alone it is as 
high as 678-8 per thousand births. A largo numbor of those deaths occur in connec- 
tion with labour, and the Government are now erecting a Maternity Ward in the 
Colonial Hospital, and steps are being taken to establish a Maternity Home with 
the idea of training and registering midwives. In fact every endeavour will bo 
undertaken by the Government to put a stop to the present heavy loss of life at 
birth.“ 

1902. I have in a special report on this subject attributed the mortality to the 
mismanagement and prolongation of labour, which is principally due to the typo of 
midwives who practise in the Colony, who are quite untrained and are unfitted for 
their work. An additional cause is the habit of inducing abortion which xmdoubtedly 
exists to some extent, and to the prevalence of syphilitic disease. The ignorance of 
the midwives and of the mothers as to the early caro and proper feeding of infants 
is also a factor to be borne in mind."* 

1903. There was a heavy infantile mortality, which, it is hoped, the establishment 
of the maternity -ward at the Freetown Hospital will greatly obviate.® 

1906. Freetown. Of the total numbor of deaths [862] ... no fewer than 242 were 
infants below the age of 12 months, an appalling figure, which speaks volumes on 
the question of the proper — or rather improper care and feeding of infants. It is 
hard to impress on the natives the fact that their foolhardy substitutes for normal 
infant food — and a mother incapable of suckling her oxvn child seems a rarity here — 
is slowly but surely driving them to race suicide. Another factor having a certam 
amount of influence in keeping up this high figure is the lack of properly-trained 
midwives.® 

To ensure some relief from this condition one can only hojpe that in the future 
the natives themselves will realise its importance and provide a suitable maternity 
home and children’s hospital. It is their only salvation.’ 

Protectorate, Karene District. Dr. Arbuckle gives some startling figures relating 
to infantile mortality, which, considering the outdoor life the childi-en lead, is terrible. 
He estimates the death-rate of children at 362 per 1,000.® 

^ Ibid., p. 32. 

“ Extracts from Report of the Medical Department for 1899, Sekeiions f rom Colonial Medical 
Beports for 1808 and 1899, pp, 384-6. In earlier reports Dr. Prout had also drawn attention 
to the large number of infant deaths from mahiria ; see Sanitary Reports on Freetown 1897 and 1S9S, 
pp. (i, 32. As regards malaria among infanta outside Freetown, see Dr. Maxwell, ‘Diseases preva- 
lent among the native population’. Medical Report 1900, p. 13. 

® Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1901, p. 27. The Medical Report for this year calls attention to 
the fact that the ofQcial infant mortality rate may be aw'elled by defective birth registration. 

^ Dr. Front, Medical Report 1902, pp. 8-9. ® Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 190S, p. 21. 

“ See also Medical Report 190S, p. 4. ’ Ibid. 1906, p. 4. ® Ibid., p. 11. 
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Table 32. Infant Mortality in Freetown, 1897-1918^ 


Year 

Birllis 

Deaths | 

Infant 

mortality 

rate 

Within 
24 hours 

1 day 
to 

1 week 

! 1 week 
to 

1 month 

1 month 
to 

1 year 

Total 

under 

1 year 

1897 

587 

66 

48 

27 

104 

238 

400 

1898 

668 

89 

49 

34 

99 

251 

376 

1899 

566 

68 

36 

148 

242 

428 

1900 

462 

45 

37 

143 

225 

487 

1901 

417 

48 

43 

144 

235 

664 

1902 

644 

49 

54 

33 

118 

264 

467 

1903 

653 





254 

469 

1904 

602 





240 

399 

1906 

642 

65 

oi 

39 

141 

296 

461 

1906 

657 

44 

47 

36 

116 

242 

434 

1907 

588 

60 

28 

21 

101 

210 

367 

1908 

632 

68 

38 

25 

101 

222 

361 

1909 

649 

65 

36 

22 

76 

188 

342 

1910 

681 

58 

39 

23 

94 

214 

368 

1911 

601 

43 

30 

14 

69 

156 

311 

1912 

687 

39 

43 

23 

90 

195 

332 

1913 

590 

45 

33 

29 

114 

221 

375 

1914 

666 

65 

53 

33 

93 

234 

351 

1915 

721 





219 

304 

1916 

706 

101 

34 

102 

237 

336 

1917 

774 

•• 

1 •• 



300 

388 

1918 

696 

1 •• 

1 •• 



404 

681 


' See, for 1897-1901, Sanitary Reports on Freetown 1S97 and 189S, pp. 20, 39, Medical Report 
1902, pp. 8, 37, 1916, p. 81, Coloninl Reports, Sierra Leone 1903, p. 21, 1004-, p. 30, 1913, p. 26! 
for 1906-13, Medical liepoH 1905, pp. 4, 34, 1906, pp. 4, 30, 1907, pp. 4, 62, 1908, pp. 6, 67, 1909, 
pp. 6, 71, 1910, pp. 5, 61, 1911, pp. 6, 62, 1912, pp. 12, 66, 1913, pp. 10, 66; for 1914-18, Colonial 
Reports 1914, p. 28, 1915, p. 2.6, 1917, p. 16, 1918, p. 13, Medical Report 1914, p. 68, 1916, pp. Sl, 
88. I computed the infant mortality rates from the ofSoial basic figures. 

1907. Freetown. This high infant death rate is, in my opinion, due chiefly to 
three potent causes — ^viz., 1, Malaria, 2, Carelessness in the management of child- 
birth, 3, Insanitary surroundings, and I may add 4, Ignorance as to feeding, clothing, 
and oleanlineiss of infants . . . .* 

In the absence of data, it is assumed that the last is the most prolific cause of 
death. It should also be the most easily remedied. In the meantime, this high death- 
rate is a matter of serious import to the natives of Sierra Leone, as, owing to the 
fact that the deaths are in excess of the birtlia, the descendants of the original people 
who first settled in the Colony are gradually dying out. The more intelligent natives 
realize this, and also that unscientific midwifery plays a prominent part in the high 
doath-rate of children. The Government some years ago opened a special midwifery 
ward at the Colonial Hospital to remedy this evil, but the effect it has had on the 
mass of the people has been inappreciable owing to the ignorant conservatism of 
the people, which has, so far, prevented them from enjoying to the full the benefits 
of the institution.^ 

1908. Freetown. The infantile death-rate . . . although decreasing, is undoubtedly 
high, a.nd is due to several causes, malaria being one. Another is ignorance as to the 
proper feeding, care, and cleanliness of the children in the first low rnonths of their 
existence'.,... 

The maternity ward of the Colonial Hospital has still to overcome the prejudices 
of the people, who are reluctant to discontinue the employment of native midwives, 
^ Principal Medical Officer, Medicdt Report 1907, p. 6. 

^ Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1907, p. ^2. 
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whose methods of treatment are often a compound, of ignorance and superstition. 
It is, however, doing much by training native women and girls to be nurs6.s and 
midwives, and will thus in time inspire more confidence and increase its sphere of 
usefulness, 1 

1909, Freetown. Native children are not weaned until they are about 18 months 
old, but the natural food of the child is supplemented at an early ago— a few months 
after birth in the case of the poorer natives — by a gruel made of maize — not a very 
digestible food at the best of times. This is given to very young children by the 
mother ‘ drenching ’ the child with it. 

Some years ago the Government opened a special midwifery ward at the Colonial 
Hospital and, at first, it wa.s very little used. Now, however, the natives of all classes, 
even the highest, make use of it, and it is hoped that its good effects will be as far 
reaching as they are beneficial.® 

1912. Freetown. It would appear from these figures [infant mortality rates 
1903-1912] that there has been a steady decrease of infant mortality in Freetown.® 
This may be due, in some degree, to the improvements in the sanitary condition of 
this city in the last few years, but until women can be properly trained as midwives, 
and encouraged to practise among the masses, and until the people of Sierra Leone 
are educated sufficiently to aijpreoiato the simple, proper methods of feeding and 
rearing of infants and young children, I fear the Infant Mortality will continue to 
remain abnormally high.® 

1916. The Infantile Mortality — ^that is the proportion which the deaths of infants 
under 12 months of age bears to 1,000 births — ^for Freetown is as follows: — 


Males ....... 364 

Females . 385 

Both Sexes ...... 374 


If these figures are correct® — and they must be taken with some degree of reserve — 
they show an. appalling infantile mortality, but the conditions under which the 
native lives are in many respects appalling.® 

1916. On account of the doubtful nature of the data available, duo to faulty 
registration, the infantile mortality rate for 1916 (336'6 per 1,000 births) may be 
taken with a certain amount of reserve, but the figure nevertheless is exceptionally 
high, and merits some attention. 

. . . the excessive mortality of the first three montlis of life is almost entirely due 
to i^rernature birth and enfeebled vitality (marasmus, atelectasis, convulsions). 
Although a large number of deaths in the early days of infancy is duo to the immature 
condition of the child at birth, a number of deaths imdoubtedly occur thi’ough tho 
carelessness and inefficiency of the local midwives in attendance. The number of 
deaths from Trismus Neonatorum certainly points to absence of a.soptic measures 
at birth. In 1912 a committee of medical men and ladies interested in the subject, 
formed for the purpose of enquiring into the causes of the high infantile mortality 
in this colony, made the following statement in their report: — ‘Whilst the treatment 
of normal cases by native midwives seems to be satisfactory on the whole, in 
abnormal oases there is much improvement to be desired.’ Under the Medical, 
Midwives, Dentists and Druggists (Amendment) Ordinance, 1914, legislation has 
been extended to midwives, and it is hoped that in this way more adequate control 
and supervision will be exercised over the training and work of the midwives, thereby 

® Ibid. 1908, pp. 44-3. ® Ibid. 1909, pp. 44-5. 

® This impression was eau.sed by an arithmetical error. The infant mortality rate in 1912 
was not 268, as assumed by the Principal Medical Officer, but 332. It was higher than in 1911 
(311), 

® Principal Medical Officer, Medical "Report 1912, p. 13, 

® They were apparently incorrect. According to Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1913, p. 25, 
tlie births numbered 721 and the infant deaths 219. This indicates an infant mortality rate of 304. 
According to Medical Report 1916, p. 81, the infant deaths in 1916 numbered only 210, indicating 
an infant mortality rate of 291. ® Ibid. 1915, p. 48. 
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leading to a decrease in the infantile mortality in the colony. ... It appears there 
is a tendency for the natives, especially the creoles, to commence artificial feeding 
far too early, and doubtless the presence of convulsions and diarrhma can to a large 
extent be attributed to this.’^ 

The statements in the Medical Reports for 1915 and 1916 suggest that 
the Medical Department was no longer ready to accept the excessive ratio 
of registered infant deaths to registered births as a proof of excessive 
infant mortality. But how much the official infant mortality rates which 
for two decades created the impression of an excessive infant mortality 
differed from reality it is impossible to tell. The average number of 
registered infant deaths was 247 in 1897-1906, 198 in 1907-11, and 221 in 
1912-16. The average infant mortality rates were 448, 346, and 340 
respectively. From 1897 till 1911 the population had hardly changed, 
hut it increased thereafter. The number of registered infant deaths de- 
creased from 1897-1906 to 1907-11 by 20 per cent., and the infant mor- 
tality rate by 23 per cent. In the following quinquennial period (when 
population, increased) the average number of registered infant deaths 
increased by 12 per cent, while the average infant mortality rate decreased 
by 2 per cent. These figures seem to indicate that infant mortality de- 
creased considerably from 1897-1906 to 1907-11, but little, if at all, 
thereafter. The figures do not suggest a change in the proportion of births 
that were not registered. The ratio of registered births to population 
averaged about 18. If we assume that one-third of the births were not 
registered and that all infant deaths were registered the infant mortality 
rate would have been about 300 in 1897-1906 and about 230 in 1907-16. 
But both assumptions are, of course, arbitrary. 

The Medical and the Colonial Reports for 1917-21 do not discuss infant 
mortality in Freetown.® When in 1922 the infant mortality rate was 418, 
the Medical Report said: 

Owing to the non-registration of many births . . . tho infantile mortality rate . . . 
appears a good deal higher than it really is.® 

In 1923 the rate was higher still (437) in spite of an improvement in 
birth registration. Of the deceased infants 45 per cent, were under 14 
days old. 

It i.s natural to suppose that bad methods of midwifery and ignorance and caroloss- 
iiosa in tho treatment of the newly-bom infant have a great deal to do with .such 
deaths, but there aro no doubt various other causes, including perhaps syphilis, 
and research is needed. 

The fact that the rest of tho Colony, which is entirely rural, has a much lower 
infant mortality suggests that urban life, especially such conditions as congestion 
of buildings and overcrowding, together with the insanitary condition.s that aro 
iuovitably associated, liave much to do with the high rate prevailing in Ereotown.'* 

Research was indeed needed, and as such research was not made, it is 
impossible to tell the real reasons for the excessive infant mortality in 
.^MeAieal}{eporU916,p.81. 

The infant mortality r.ates in these years were 388, 681, 309, 349, and 333 rcapeotively, tire 
high rate for 1918 being due to tho influenssa epidemio. 

® Ibid. 1922, p. 29. 


Ihid. ms, p, 20. 
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1923. But it .seems safe to say that neither had methods of midwifery nor 
carelessness in the treatment of the newly born infants, nor syphilis, nor 
congestion of buildings and overcrowding can have brought about such 
an increase in infant mortality in one single year. Mortality of people 
over one year was likewise excessive in 1923 and there were probably 
some factors impairing the health of the total population including 
infants.^ 

From 1924 onwards infant mortality was apparently much lower. The 
number of infant deaths, which had been 373 in 1923, averaged 347 in 
1924-32 and 313 in 1933-7. The infant mortality rate dropped from 437 
in 1923 to 315 in 1924-32, and to 229 in 1933-7. Since the population is 
said to have increased between 1924 and 1937 by about one-third, the 
decrease in infant mortality was probably greater than the decrease in 
registered infant deaths. But .since birth registration improved consider- 
a..bly, the decrease in infant mortality was much less than the decrease in 
infant mortality rates.® The actual infant mortality rate was probably 
lower in 1924-32 than in 1917-23 but possibly about as high as in 1912-16 
when, according to the above very rough estimate, it was about 230.“ 
In 1933-7 it may have been about 200. It is doubtful, however, whether 
infant mortality actually was much lower in 1933-7 than in 1912-16 or in 
1924-32. The Chief Registrar in his report for 1933 said : 

The infant mortality rate or proportion of deaths under one year of ago per 1,000 
live births was high — 230, but again shows a decrease compared with 272 in 1932 
and 289 in 1931. This decline may be due in some part to the more accurate regis- 
tration of age, which is chocked now by comparison with birth certificates which 
must be produced, if available, before the deatlis of infants and very young children 
are registered. On the other hand, it may represent a real improvement due to the 
activities of the health visitors and infant welfare clinics.'* 

It is difficult, in fact, rightly to appraise the effects of infant welfare 
work upon infant mortality in Freetown. Table 32 indicates that in 1897- 
1916 mortality was iiarticularly great in the first week of life. No such 
data are available for 1917-22, but it appears that in 1923, when infant 
mortality was extraordinarily high, 183 children died under one month 
and 190 between one month and one year.® The Infant Welfare Centre 
with clinic was opened on 22 February 1924.® The District Nurse, every 
week, ‘was given a list of the births registered, every one of which she 
made it a diity to visit first’.® But since birth registration was frequently 
delayed, she had probably seldom an opportunity of helping infants in 

^ See also ibid., p. 8: ‘The general health of both European and African officials was not so 
satisfactory as in 1922.’ 

® See, for example, ibid. 1925, p. 24: ‘The diminution in the infant mortality rate in Freetown 
as compared with 1924 is due solely to the increase in the number of registered births . . . .’ (The 
same situation arose in 1931, but the Medical Beport then said: ‘The rate was high but showed 
a welcome decrease when compared with former years’ ; ibid. 1931, p. 13.) 

^ The 300 women questioned in Freetown and Kiaay in 1931 said that they had 1,198 livo-horn 
cliildren of whom 307 or 256 per 1,000 had died in infancy (see Table 28 above). Since all these 
women were past child-bearing age, most of their children had probably been subject to infant 
mortality during the first quarter of this century. ' 

* Ibid. 1933, p. 16. ® Computed from ibid. 1923, p. 24. 

* See ibid. 7924, p. 69. ’ Ibid., p. 60. 
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the fii-st month of their lives.^ Deaths under one month remained high 
in 1924 (189) and 1926 (173). Infant deaths over one month were only 
127 and 148 respectively,® But the number of deaths over one month rose 
again and oscillated in 1927-32 between 160 and 191. The figures of 
deaths between one month and one year (assuming that death registration 
wa.s complete) may have overstated somewhat mortality at that age be- 
cause until 1933 some deaths of children over one year were returned as 
infant deaths,® but there is no reason to assume that the errors w^ere 
greater in 1927-32 than in earlier years. When infant welfare work had 
been in operation for one year, the Deputy Director of Sanitary Service 
wrote : 

We have not yet got the confidence of the expectant mothers to any extent nor 
have the bad methods of midwifery, ignorance and carelessness in treatment of the 
newly born been eliminated. In the near future, with two more welfare centres, 
a lady medical officer, and more trained midwives, vastly improved figures are to 
bo expected. ■* 

But these expectations were not fulfilled. Infant mortality, to be sure, 
was lower in 1924-37 than in 1917-23, but there is no evidence that it 
was notably lower than in 1912-16, which means that it was very high. 
The causes have been discussed in various official reports. A few quotations 
may serve an as illustration. 

1920. I am of opinion that malaria is not responsible for the very high infant 
mortality which exists among children here of under 14 days, and that syphilis is 
not an important factor at this age .... 1 have come to the conclusion that, as the 
children are often born in a weakly state, the cause of this moi-tality must be a general 
condition and not a specific disease.® 

1920. I doubt very much whether there will over be a marked further reduction 
in these figures [infant mortality rates] until the people are better fed. All the 
information so far gathered goes to show that underfeeding and badly balanced 
diets are the fundamental causes of the high infant death-rate — more than half of 
which has been traced to deaths during the first month of life and which are un- 
doubtedly mostly due to congenital debility.® 

1937. Infant mortality rate is still alarmingly high . . . the main causes bemg 
due to inadequate living or malnutrition of expectant mothers, improper feeding 
of young infants, ignorance and superstition.® 

Infant mortality in Freetown fluctuated very much, and the comments 
of the Chief Eegistrar throw little light on the causes. 

1930. The figure 210 per 1,000 ... is the lowest ever recorded in this Colony® aiid 
low when compared with rates for former years when ante-natal and child welfare 

^ Conditions in this respect improved somewhat in the course of time. But Medical Report 193d 
still said (p, 70): ‘It is unfortunate that births are so often registered late because, as a result, a 
large number of children under two weeks, children amongst whom the mortality is greatest, are 
not seen in time to bo assisted, as their whereabouts are unknown.’ 

® Computed from ibid. 1925, p. 23. 

® The average number of deaths registered as ooournng between 6 and 12 months dropped from 
74 in. 1927-32 to 36 in 1933-8. 

1 Ibid. 7924. p. 27. 

® Br. E. ,T. Wright, ibid. 1928, p. 34. See also ibid. 1931, p. 04. 

® Dr. M. 6. Elacklock, ibid. 7939, p. 87. 

’ Ibid. 1937, p. 30. See also ibid. 1936, pp. 36, 43; 1938, p. 63. 

® Should read ‘Ifreetown’. The rate in the Colony was 230. 
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work did not exist. The utilisation of these now wall organised services leads one 
to expect a gradual reduction through- the succeeding years.^ 

It is doubtful, however, whether antenatal work had anything to do 
with the low record in 1936. The deaths of children under two weeks in 
1931-6 numbered 175, 163, 163, 152, 156, and 183 respectively. 


Table 33. Deaths in Early Childhood, Freetown, 1927-38^ 



1937. The hope that the decline in the infant mortality rate in Freetown which 
has taken place in the past few years would continue has not been realized and the 
figure has risen to 243 per 1,000 which is the highest recorded for five years. Of 
the 327 infant deaths registered 25‘6 per cent, died within a week of birth,® 47-7 per 
cent, within two weeks, 53'8 per cent, within a month and 62-9 per cent, within 
three months. . . . These figures, though no doubt exaggerated due to defective 
birth registration,® can only be described as appalling and indicate the crying need 
for greatly increased Ante-Natal, Maternity and Infant Welfare Services.'* 

As a matter of fact both the number of deaths under three months (206) 
and the proportion of deaths under three months (63 per cent.) were lower 
in 1937 than in every year from 1928 to 1936, and the high infant mortality 
rate of 1937 was due only to the enormous rise in the number of deaths 
over three months (122 in 1937 as against 77 in 1936). This increase 
probably had the same reason as the simultaneous increase in the mortality 
of older children and of adults. The Senior Medical Officer therefore was 
probably right in saying; 

The increase in the Infant Mortality Bate this year is considered due to the 
scarcity of rice during the year and exceptionally poor quality of staple food 
as evidenced by the great prevalence of food deficiency disease throughout the 
year.® 

> Ibid. 193B, p. 14. 

® Should read ‘ 10-4 per cent, died on the first day, 36-0 per cent, within a week of birth’, &c. 

® These percentages are not affected at all by defective birth registration. As regards the 
infant mortality rate the position is as follows. If — os I am inclined to think — only 80 or 90 per 
eeiit. of the births were registered, the official infont mortality rate (243) may have overstated 
infant mortality considerably. But if — as stated by the Administration — 96 per cent, of the 
births were registered, the exaggeration due to defective birth registration was small and might 
perhaps bo disregarded altogether, as probably soihe infant deaths also escaped registration. 

* Ibid, 7937, p. 1.3. ' Ibid,, p. 79. 
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In 1938-40 infant mortality in Freetown was apparently lower than in 
any former period. The official rate averaged 187. The progress, however, 
was checked again in 1941 wffien, owing probably to malnutrition, it rose 
to 207. It declined to 194 in 1942 and to 167 in 1943. 

For the rural districts of the Colony figures concerning infant mortality 
are available from 1921 on. The official rate varied in 1921-41 between 
188 and 261 without showing a definite trend.^ It averaged 235. In 1921- 
32 the ratio of infant deaths registered to births registered was much 
lower in the rest of the Colony than in Freetown. The Medical Department 
attributed the difference to better housing and sanitary conditions in the 
rural districts.® 

1932. As •would bo expected, the infant mortality rate in the rural areas is con- 
siderably below that in Freetown, namely, 188 as compared with 272 per 1,000 live 
births ; hence tlie prior claim and necessity for cliild welfare activities in the densely 
populated area of Freetown.® 

But when in 1933 the infant mortality rate in the rest of the Colony leapt to 
235 (while that of Freetown dropped to 230) the Chief Registrar abandoned 
comparisons between the rural and the urban areas since ‘ infant mortality 
rates for the Colony outside Freetown are not reliable, the registration 
figures probably not representing even approximately the true position’.^ 
There is in fact no evidence that infant mortality in 1921-32 was lower 
than in I’reetown. The fact, on the other hand, that in recent years the 
official infant mortality rate in the rural districts has been very much 
higher than in the capital is no proof that infant mortality was actually 
higher. Birth and death registration has been all the time so defective 
outside Freetown that it is impossible to draw any final conclusion from 
the official figures. 

In the Protectorate registration of infant deaths is practically non- 
existent, A survey of infant mortality was made on a very small scale in 
1923. 

Dr. Easmon, African Medical Officer at Bo, has recently made an investigation 
into the infant mortality at various places in the Central and Southern Provinces. 
He found that out of 793 births 254 infants died within twelve months, an infant 
mortality rate of 320.® 

The 833 -women questioned in 1931 had 3,713 live-born children, of 
whom 924 or 249 per 1,000 died in infancy. But the census report states 
that the figures ‘refer to deaths during suckling, which covers a period of 
two years or even more’.® 

The report summarizes furthermore the answers to the questionnaires 
circulated in 1931 amongst the Medical Officers: 

It does not appear that the number of weak babies born is great, but, nevertheless, 
the infantile mortality is said to be heavy. It is chiefly due to lack of intelligent po.st- 

f According to Bkfl BooJ: 1942 0, p. 3, it rose to 298 in 1942. 

® See Afciiicai Bepoi'i 1923, p. 26, quoted p. 268 above. 

“ Ibid. 1932, p^ 17. See also ibid. 7933, p. v: ‘Infant welfare work has been oarricid on in Pree- 
to-wn for a number of years but so far little serious attempt has been made to extend it to rural 
areas in the Colony or to the Protectorate’. • 

" Ibid. 7933, p, 16. ' Ibid. 7923, p. 26. 


Census Beport 1931, p. 18. 



Deaths by Age and Sex, Freetown, 1S97-191F 



See Medical Report 1933, p. 14 ; 1934, p. 24 ; 1935. p. 20 ; 1936, p. 20 ; 1937, p. 20 ; 1938, p. 17. 
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ntttal care. Babies are given food of an unsuitable kind too soon after birth and 
often during the first month. Foo-foo (made from cassava) and corn-pap is usually 
given and, a little later, rice. Cow’s or goat’s milk is never used. Digestive troubles 
follow a .starchy diet of this nature and, at times, prove fatal. 

This improper food results in a retardation of growth, produces a weak child 
and impairs its chances in life. Some of the Medical officers are rather divided in 
their opinions here. One Medical officer states that ‘it is difficult to imagine how 
any feeding such as is described can be good for any baby’ but that ‘it requires 
proof that it causes harm.’ The adult population has good physique and it may be 
presumed that they went through this regime. 

Improper care also is responsible for a number of infectious eomiilaints, such as 
malaria, helminthiasis and other abdominal parasitic complaints. Without doubt 
some of the habits and customs of natives are responsible for part of the infantile 
mortality, among.st them bemg the early use of native medicines, the superstitious 
aversion from modern medical aids (gradually being overcome), ignorance of 
ordinary hygiene and the fatalistic belief, at times, that sickness is due to a ‘swear’ 
or ju-ju.’^ Conditions of living, such as overcrowding in houses and lack of fresh air, 
also play a part. Such conditions, however, are improving in the Protectorate. 

The chief causes of infant mortality are quoted as being malaria, broncho- 
pneumonia, diarrhoea, convulsions, helminthiasis, intestinal troubles, improper 
nourishment and exposure. “ 

Adult Mortality. Detailed statistics concerning deaths by age in Free- 
town were published for 1897, 1898, 1902, and for every year from 1903 
to 1914. The great excess of male deaths at age 25 to 45 was attributable 
in a large measure to an excess of males in the population. No such 
statistics are available for 1915-32. The data for 1933-8 show an excessive 
mortality of men aged 45 to 65 years. Although, according to the 1931 
census, males of that age exceeded females by only 5 per cent, male deaths 
exceeded female deaths by 64 per cent. 

For the rural districts of the Colony and for the Protectorate death 
statistics by age are not available. 

3. Population Growth 

Colony. The African poprrlation increased very much in the second, 
third, and fourth decades of the nineteenth century owmg to the importa- 
tion of captured slaves, although mortality among them, esi)eoially in the 
first months after arrival, was excessive. In the following three decades 
the population apparently remained about stationary, but this may have 
been due to emigration. The census of 1871 covered only the Peninsula 
excluding Quiah, and for this area the census of 1881 showed an increase 
of 7,482 or nearly 20 per cent. The Colonial Secretary made the following 
comment : 

I am inclined to think that the real increase of souls on the peninsula in the past 
decade should not be estimated at more than 6,000. On the other hand it must bo 
remembered that large numbers of . Sierra Leone people have since migrated to 

^ Referring to the welfare work done among the infanta of imraigranta from the Protectorate 
to Freetown, the Medical Report for 1932 said (p. 46): ‘Indeed it is with this section that the 
Health Visitors find most difficulty hi recording progress. The Senior Health Visitor reports that 
“the mortality is highest amongst the country people who rely very much on tlie treatment of 
their native doctors,” chiefly owing to their illiteracy and hiok of education.’ 

“ C'e-Mus jfJeport p. 13. 
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various parts of the West African Coast, some as labourers, a large number as 
traders. The adjoining northern rivers contain many Sierra Leone traders, and 
a great number have carried their trading operations into portions of Quiah and 
the .surrounding country, including Sherbro, who are not enumerated in this Census. 
.A.S a sot off against this however wo have an increased number of transient tradera 
and .strangers, from the neighbouring tribes, amongst us.^ 

The Colonial Secretary, I think, underestimated the omissions at the 
1871 census, 2 and the population increase was probably much less than 
5,000. On the other hand, the number of transient traders and strangers 
had not increased; it amounted in 1881 to only 1,300 as compared with 
1,847 in 1871.^ That Targe numbers’ should have emigrated from the 
Peninsula does not seem lilrely.'* 

Between 1881 and 1891 the population of the Peninsula, including 
Quiah, increased from 53,81)2 to 58,448 or by 4,586. But while the pojiula- 
tion of Freetown increased by 8,102, tlie population of the other districts 
decreased by 3,516. 

Tlio construction of tho fortifications for the defence of Freetown harbour and 
tlie building of additional Barracks at Tower Hill during the past five years gave 
employment to large numbers of the labouring classes. The Sierra Leone Coaling 
Company also employ a groat many labourers. 

It may bo stated that the strength of the Troop-s in garrison in 1891 is 30 officers 
and G64 non-commissioned officers and men as compared with 9 officers and 135 
men in 1881. 

The decrease ... in the other Districts proves, that there were grounds for tho 
opinion which has been, current for some time that the villages are being deserted. 
This may be attributed to the low price given for ginger which is the principal 
article of export cultivated by tho villagers, and also to the more remunerative 
employment obtainable elsewhere.® - 

In the out-stations 16,387 persons were counted as compared with 6,684 
in 1881. But this apparent increase was due almost entirely, if not entirely, 
to incompleteness of the 1881 census in the Sherbro District.® 

In 1901, 67,782 people were enumerated in the Peninsula as compared 
with 68,448 in 1891. But Quiah had in the meantime been included in the 

' Ibid. ISSl, pp. 4-6. “ iSee p. 20 above. 

Sec Blue Book 1871, pp. 172-3; Census Report 1881, ‘Becapitulation’. In the whole Colony 
there wore according to the 1881 census 1,,357. Their number, of course, changed considerably 
from year to year. See Colonial Possessions Reports 1881-3, p. 181 : 

‘In 1881, 1,809 strangers, comprising caravans of various sizes, arrived in Sierra Leone from 
the towns and countries of Sego, Boure, Futha, Falaba, &c. in the interior. 

‘In 1882 the number increased to 2,609. These strangers, who bring amongst other articles 
gold, ivory, and oxen, are quite distinct, coming as they do from a great distance, from 
the ordinary trader of the country immediately adjoining this Settlement.’ 

'* There had been, on tho other hand, some immigration into the Colony. The Report on the 
Blue Book for 1871 said: ‘The population of Sierra Leone, which for ten years past had been 
diminishing year by year, is now being recruited by families that had gone to the Bullom Shore 
and the neighbouring districts to avoid the penalties of the Road Tax and tho House Tax’ 
(Cotowial i’06-.s8.OT0?i,s Reporfs 7573, Part 11, 2nd Division, pp. 11-12). 

^ Census Report ISm, -p. i. 

“ The total population enumerated in tho Colony outside Freetown was 44,802 as compared 
with 38,615 in 1881. The Census Officer in charge of the 1921 census, who was not aware of the 
fact that if allowance is made for the imperfection of the 1881 census in Sherbro the population 
outside Freetown show ed a marked decrease, took great pains to describe the economic causes of 
the apparent increase (see ibid. 1921, p. 4). 
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Protectorate. The population increase in the Peninsula excluding Quiah 
may, tlierefore, have amounted to something like 15,000. 

At the same tiino it must be admitted that if it were not for the immigration 
into the Colony from the Protectorate, the population of the Peninsula would be 
stationary if not actually diminishing.^ 

In the out-stations only 8,873 persons were counted as compared with 
16,387 in 1891. But if one accepts the estimate of the Registrar-General 
for those portions of the Bonthe District which were not included in the 
1901 census (18,263),® there was in the out-stations a population increase 
of 10,749. Nevertheless the Registrar-General stated for the Colony as a 
whole : 

Infant mortality is very great in this Colony, and the registration returns show 
that the deaths considerably exceed the births; and tho inevitable conclusion is 
that the population of the Colony is kept up only by a constant stream of immigra- 
tion on the part of male persons coming from the Protectorate in search of work 
in tho Colony.’ 

If the population of the Colony (including the whole of Sherbro) in- 
creased in 1891-1901 by about 25,000, while deaths considerably exceeded 
births, immigration from the Protectorate must have been enormous 
during this period. But the registration returns were quite incomplete and 
it may well be that births actually exceeded deaths. The Colonial Report 
for 1898, after having pointed out that the population enumerated in 1891 
was 74,835, said: 

Owing to the immigration of natives from the Protectorate and natui’al increase, 
the population of the Colony may be estimated at about 100,000, and that of 
Preetown at about 40,000 ; but the population of Freetown fluctuates considerably, 
owing to the influx during the dry season of natives from the Protectorate, who 
com© to seek employment as labourers.'* 

Immigration. There is a great influx into the Colony from the Protectorate 
annually of natives seekmg labour after their crops have been harvested, ai\d until 
it is time for them to return home to prepare their farms for tho onsuing crop. This 
period extends from about the end of October till March. A portion of those natives 
remain and take up their abode in the Colony. 

Emigration, A considerable number of natives still emigrate annually down the 
coast seeking labour at the Congo and elsewhere ; but the majority of these usually 
retm'n after an absence of from two to throe year's.® 

The population enumerated in the Colony in 1911 was 75,672 as com- 
pared with 76,655 in 1901. If account is taken only of those areas which 
were covered by both censuses there was an increase from 74,351 to 
74,808,® The Compiler of Census made the following comment: 

The last ten years have been years of great trade development, the imports being 
double and the exports treble in 1910 of what they were in 1900, so that the stagna- 

* Gmtms Seport 1901, pp. 3-4. ® See ibid. 1901, p. 6; 1911, p, 6. ® Ibid. 1901, p. 4. 

* Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1898, p. 21. Aooording to the 1901 census the population of 

Freetown was only 34,403 (as compared with 30,033 in 1891). If one aooepts the estimate of the 
Eegi.strar-Gcneral for those portions of the Sherbro District which wore not included in tho 1901 
oonsua the population of the Colony in the area covered by the 1891 census would have been at 
least 100,000 in 1001. But it is diiaonlt to believe that the population of tho.se portions should 
actually have inoteaaed from 9,036'to 18,263, and I, therefore, think that the total population was 
le.s.s than 100,000 and the population increase less than 26,000, ® Ibid., p. 27. 

® This small inoreaso was due to the inorease in the number of Europeans and Asiatics. 
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tion in the population, especially in that of Freetown, wliich is the chief port and 
the terminus of the railway, ‘is all the more remarkable. 

In only one district is any considerable increase of population shown and that is 
in the Mandokia .sub-district of the Headquarters District ; this is to be attributed 
to immigration on the part of natives of the Protectorate who come into this district 
for forming purpose.?. 

The two districts of Ki.ssy and Kissy (Regent) show heavy decreases in population 
amounting to over 11 per cent, and 17 per cent, respectively. These two districts 
consist entirely of villages that were founded in the early days of the Colony for the 
settlement of liberated Africans, and although they have been invaded by aboriginal 
natives of Protectorate origin, yet they are still clxiefly inhabited by Creoles, and 
there can be no doubt that the depopulation of these villages is to be attributed to 
the decrease in the Creole population .... * 

After having given other examples of population decreases in Creole 
villages,^ the Compiler of Census points out that the total Creole population 
in 1911 was shown to be 31,282 (including 204 Mulattoes) as compared 
with 33,402 in 1901, ‘a decrease of 2,120 persons amounting to about 6'3 
per cent’. But he thought that a number of Creoles had been returned in 
1901 as Natives'^ ‘and the conclusion to be arrived at is that the real 
decrease in the Creole population is probably something like 3,000 persons, 
or a decrease nearer 10 per cent, than 6 per cent. 

It is interesting to enquire how this decrease is to be accounted for, whether it 
is due to emigration or decreased birth-rate, or how. From the results of the Protec- 
torate Census it will be observed that 2,944 persons have been rotiu’iied as Creoles, 
and that 2,440 persons have been returned as having been born in the Colony, and it 
may be taken for granted that these 2,446 persons were for the most part Creoles. 
Consequently oven if it bo assumed that all these 2,446 Creoles were included in 
the Colony population 10 years ago, it will not account for the whole of the decrease. 
As a matter of fact, although the establishment of the railway and the development 
of the Protectorate have undoubtedly induced an increased number of Creoles to 
settle there during the last 10 years, still it is well known that in 1901 there were 
many hmidreds of Creoles living in the Protectorate as traders, artisans, etc. It is 
clear, therefore, that the decrease in the Creole population cannot be attributed to 
any great degree to emigration to the Protectorate. 

Judging from the notices in the local papers from time to time advertismg for 
native clerks from other West African Colonies, there is no doubt that there is 
a certain amoxmt of emigration beyond the limits of the Colony and Protectorate, 
but it is impossible to say in what numbers Creoles emigrate elsewhere. 

The registration returns show that the deaths exceed the births, but the system 
of registration of births and deaths is imperfect, and there is nothing to show that 
there is heavier mortality among the Creoles than among the rest of the poiiulation. 

Assuming that the race is not dying out, but that its reduced numbers are due to 
emigration elsewhere, one thing is certain, viz., that although the Colony has pro- 
gressed commercially in the last 10 years, economic circumstances appear to be 
against the Creoles, and many are compelled to go elsewhere to earn a livelihood, 
and, as the general population has not declined, it is clear that their places are being 
filled by others.® 

The males outnumber the females by 6,430 . . . Seeing that the Censu.s of 1901 
showed also a preponderance of males over females (6,767), it may be taken that the 
dominating factor determining this male preponderance is immigration from the 
Protectorate.® 

^ Census Report 1911, p. 7. “ See ibid. ® See p. 163 above. 

■* Ibid. p. 11. A decline of 3,000 to 31,282 would indicate a decrease of 8-8 percent. 

® Ibid., pp. 11-12. * Ibid.,p.8. 
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This argument, for various reasons, is not convincing. 

(1) Whether there was a natural decrease among the Creoles it is impos- 
sible to tell. The Medical Report for 1909, it is true, said: 

. . . there has been occurring for several years among the descendants of the 
liberated Africans and original settlers an increasing death rate, a falling birth rate, 
a diminution in the number of families among the married people, and an increase 
in sterility.’- 

The Colonial Report for the same year said that ‘owing to the fact that 
the deaths are considerably in excess of the births, the race is gradually 
dying out But the only known fact was that among the total population 
registered deaths were considerably in excess of registered births. The 
Compiler of Census rightly considered the registration returns to be not 
conclu.sive and seemed inclined to think that Creole births exceeded Creole 
deaths. But his argument that ‘there is notliing to show that there is 
heavier mortality among the Creoles than among the rest of the population ’ 
is not to the point. Even if mortality was not heavier among the Creoles 
than among the rest of the population, deaths among the Creoles might 
have exceeded births either if fertility among the Creoles was lower, or if 
deaths exceeded births also among the re.st of the population. It should 
be noted, moreover, that the Medical Department was apparently of the 
opinion that important factors tended to raise the mortality among the 
Creoles above that of the rest of the population. 

Puerperal Fever is one of the principal causes of death among the creole population 
of the Colony, but it is infrequent among the aborigines.® 

I have been rather struck within recent years with the increasing munber of cases 
of Cancer of various organs, especially of the breast, that have, in the course of my 
practice, come under my observation, and this, particularly so, among the descen- 
dants of the liberated Africans .... 

From the fact that this disease is rarely seen or met with among the hundreds 
of female aborigines who are treated regularly every year in the Colonial Hospital, 
and that the medical officers of the Protectorate districts, especially those who are 
stationed in large towns where there are established dispensaries, at which the 
natives have been encouraged to attend for treatment, have in their official returns 
not shown the presence of new growths among their patients, we can safely a.ssume 
that Cancer as a disease is very rare among the aborigines.* 

As a rule the Creole part of the population seem to be much more careless as 
regfirds clean surroundings than the natives, and are not so ready to clean uj> when 
their attention is dra-wn to insanitary conditions, paying much less attention to 
arguments in favour of sanitation.® 

(2) Contrary to the opinion of the Compiler of Census a decrease of the 
Creoles by 3,000 can be attributed in a large measure to emigration to the 
Protectorate. According to the Protectorate eeasus 2,944 ])er.sons were 

’ Medical Report WOO, p. 24. The descendants of the original settlers were, of course, numeri- 
cally negligible. According to the census of 1860 they numbered 91 (including 22 Maroons), and 
while their number probably was understated in 1860 it seems doubtful whether at the beginning 
of tills century more than half a dozen families were known to bo descended from the original 
settlors, 

'■* Oohuial Reports, Sierra Leone 1909, p. 46. ® Medical Report 1009, p. 23. 

A Pr. W. Benner, ‘The Spread of Cancer among the Descendants of the Liberated Africans or 
Creoles’, ibid., pp. 48-9, 

f Ibid. ISiy, pp. 28-9, See also ibid., p. 31. 
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returned as Creoles, and 2,446 as persons born in the Colony. The former 
figure was greater than the latter because it included children of Creoles 
born in the Pi’otectorate.^ But both figures exclude, of course, those 
Creoles who had been in the Protectorate in 1901 and had died in the 
meantime, and also all those Creoles who had emigrated to the Protec- 
torate since 1901 and had died before 1911. 

(3) A.ssuming that births equalled deaths among the Creoles there 
would have been a total emigration of about 3,000, of whom the majority 
went to the Protectorate.® It is doubtful whether there is justification for 
drawing therefrom the conclusions that economic circumstances were 
against the Creoles, that many were compelled to go elsewhere to earn 
a livelihood and that their places were clearly being filled by others. 
The Creoles were nearly all descendants of immigrants, and migration to 
the Protectorate or elsewhere was not necessarily the result of adverse 
economic circumstances in the Colony.® The reduction in their numbers 
was not greater among males than among females. Emigration from the 
Protectorate into the Colony was very slight during this i^eriod,* and it is 
doubtful whether there was any increase at all in the number of able- 
bodied non-Creole African men.® 

From 1 9 1 1 to 1 92 1 the population of the Colony rose considerably, but the 
increase was confined to Freetown with 44,142 people in 1921 as compared 
with 34,090 in 19 1 1 . The Census Officer made the following comment : 

While some part of the increase in the population of the Colony may safely bo 
attributed to the growing wealth of the country and the consequent gi’avitation of 
the inhabitants to the Capital where work and wages were more easily obtainable . . . 
one must seek for some cause or causes other than this to explain the whole increase. 
... In addition to the constant immigration of natives from the Protectorate during 
the Great War, thousands of men were recruited in the Protectorate for service 
in the Carrier Corps and the Inland Water Transport in East Africa, Cameroons, 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere. On the conclusion of their service they were repatriated 
to Sierra Leone and have in many instances remained m Freetown. Having through 
force of circumstances seen something of the world and something of the doubtful 
attractions of civilisation, they are at present unwilling to return to their uneventful 
and peaceful lives in their own villages in the Protectorate, but prefer to oko out 
a precarious existence in the crowded capital of the Colony.® 

" Of the total 3,42(i non-Natives enumerated in 1911 in the Protectorate 881 were under 
16 years of age; see Census Report 1911, p. 27. 

^ ‘. . . in recent years a considerable number of Sierra Leoneans have migrated into the Protec- 
torate, or have sought employment down the coast’ (Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1911, p. 34). 

® It should he noted also that many Creoles may have been employees of commercial firms 
which extended their business to the Protectorate. 

■* See in this connexion ibid. 1901, pp. 35-6: ‘Emigration is discouraged by the Government. 
The Protectorate needs population greatly, and every endeavour must be made to prevent those 
nlio should work the soil and help to develop their own country from leaving it to seek work 
in the gold mines where, perhaps, the temporary high wages are the temptation.’ 

The Compiler of Census said with regard to the population of the Colony: ‘. . . the number of 
persons from 11 to 50 is less by 2,376 in 1911 than it was in 1901. The inference to bo drawn 
seems to be tliat immigration from the Protectorate, though marked, has not been quite so pre- 
valent during the last decade as it was in the previous one’ (Genesis Report 1911, p. 10). He 
evidently did not realize the fundamental change that had occurred, inasmuch as the extra- 
ordinarily large immigration from the Protectorate which had taken place in the ISQOs had 
practically ceased. 

“ Ibid, im, pp. 4-6. 
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But the statistics of the population by birthplace tell another story. 
Since the number of Colony -born in Freetown was in 1921 about the same 
as in 1911, there cannot have been a marked gravitation of the inhabitants 
of the Colony to the capital. Since the number of Protectorate-born males 
in Freetown increased by only 2,376 while the number of Protectorate- 
born females increased by 3,383, the men recruited in the Protectorate 
for war service who after their repatriation remained permanently in 
Freetown cannot have been very numerous.^ There was, on the other hand, 
a remarkable influx from other countries. The number of people in Free- 
town returned as born in West Africa (outside Sierra Leone) and in British 
Colonies (outside West Africa) increased from 4,199 (2,545 males and 1,654 
females) to 8,466 (4,837 males and 3,629 females). 

The Creole population in the Colony deohned again between 1911 and 
1921. The decrease this time amounted to 2,702 or 8-6 per cent. The 
Census Officer made the following comment : 

Tliat the native of the Colony, or Creole, is slowly but steadily decreasing in 
numbers caimot bo gainsaid. ... 

The result of the Protectorate Census shows that 3,836 persons have been returned 
as natives of the Colony, or Creoles. This hgure shows an. increase of 891 over the 
corresponding figure for 1911, and is brought about by the extension of the Railway, 
the opening of new administrative Districts, and branches of commercial houses, 
but it camiot make up for the great decrease within the Colony. 

A certain amount of emigration to other Colonies and Countries does undoubtedly 
take place, but while one cannot gather accurate particulars of the numbers of 
Creoles who so emigrate, it is safe to say that this emigration cannot bo held respon- 
sible for the whole decrease.^ 

But the position concerning the Creoles is quite puzzling. According to 
the census returns the number of male Creoles (including Mulattoes) in 
Sierra Leone (Colony and Protectorate) increased from 14,899 in 1911 to 
16,688, while the number of female Creoles decreased from 19,442 to 16,864. 
These figures apparently suggest that there was no male emigration to 
other colonies and countries® but a very considerable female emigration. 
It may be, however, that the number of female Creoles was understated in 
1921.'i 

The development in 1921-31 was in some respects similar to that in 
1911-21. The population of Freetown inci-eased from 44,142 to 65,609 

^ See also in this ooimexion Medical Report 1916, p. 80; ‘During the years 1915 and 1910 tlicre 
ha-vc boon at times temporary increases in the population owing to tlio return of large numbers of 
carriers from the Cameroons, many of whom were for a time allowed to take up resideneo in 
Preetown before going back to the Protectorate. Subsequently, action was taken to have tiieao men 
sent up country as soon as possible after their arrival.’ That the Census Officer misjudged the 
position of the repatriated recruits from the Protectorate may bo inferred from the following fact. 
He says that ‘the Mendi rise from 10,832 to 11,304 . . . may be mainly attributed to the return of 
Carrier Corps men and Inland Water Transport men from the seats of war’ {Census Report I'JZl, 
p. 12). Actually the number of male Mendi in the Colony deoroased from?, 568inl911 to7,3!)2in 
1021, while the number of female Mendi increased from 3,264 to 3,012. The Census Officer says 
furthermore (ibid., p. 33) that the Mendi ‘emigrate to the Colony in eonsiderablo numbers’. Since 
the number of Mendi in the Protectorate was estimated in 1921 at 667,674, the numbers who had 
emigrated to the Colony in 1911-21 were negligible. Ibid., p. 11. 

° The moreasB in the number of male Creoles was 689. In view of the ravages of the influenza 
epidemic it is quite unlikely that the natural increase should have exceeded this number. 

See pp. 170-1 above. 
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while the population of the rest of the Colony again remamed stationary. 
The census report made the following comment : 

The general increase is due to immigration from the Protectorate, a large number 
of Sierra Leoneans having returned to the Colony from the Protectorate, the figures 
for the latter showing a large decrease. A number of emancipated slaves are said 
to have come to the Colony following the passing of the Ordinance for the abolition 
of slavery in 1926. 

Many other natives have been attracted to the Colony as settlers, but chiefly 
to Freetorvn in search of work. Much of the population is a floating or shifting one, 
coming or going on business or visits, and much of the increase in 1921 probably 
romained and atti-acted others and a small natural increase may also have taken 
place, though this would not appear to bo the case if the registration figures for 
births and deaths are reliable.^ 

The most marked differences between the periods 1911-21 and .1921-31 
were the following ; 

(1) While the Colony-born iioimlation both in Freetown and in the rest 
of the Colony had been in 1921 about the same as in 1.911 but had in- 
creased somewhat in the Protectorate, the Colony-born iiopulation in- 
creased between 1921 and 1931 in Freetown by 7,109 and decreased in the 
rest of the Colony by 2,319, and in the Protectorate by 676. These figures 
suggest that in 1921-31 there was a considerable migration from the rural 
districts of the Colony into Freetown and that, as stated in the census 
report, a large number of Colony-born had returned from the Protectorate 
to Freetown. To what extent the increase in the total number of Colony- 
born in Sierra Leone (4,215) was due to natural increase and to what 
extent to the return of former emigrants to other colonies and countries 
it is impossible to say. 

(2) While the Protectorate-born population in the rural districts of the 
Colony had slightly decreased in 1911-21 it increased by 2,532 in 1921-31. 
It seems therefore that Protectorate natives went not only as in 1911-21 
to Freetown but settled also in the rural districts of the Colony. 

(3) While the number of people in Freetown horn outside Sierra Leone 
had increased enormously in 1911-21 it decreased considerably in 1921-31. 
It seems therefore that a number of strangers who had come to Freetown 
before 1921 had left Sierra Leone in the meantime. 

(4) While the Creole population in Sierra Leone had decreased consider- 
ably in 1911-21 (as in the preceding decades) it increased in 1921-31 by 
3,629. This increase may have been due in a small measure to the fact 
that some natives in 1931 were returned erroneously as ‘Sierra Leoneans’ 
(Creoles). But the bulk of the increase was probably caused by either 
natural increase or return from abroad.® 

Nothing is known about the population growdh in the Colony botwooii 
the census of 1931 and the outbreak of the Second World War. The 
Administration assumed that the population of Freetown continued to 
increase at the same rate as in 1921-31 and that the population of tlie 

* Census Beport 1931, V- ^3. - 

“ See Luke, ‘Some Notes on the Creoles and their Land’,p. 65: ‘Part of the reoeiit inorease may 
be due to Creoles and their families retnming from the Coast on pension or as i-esult of retrenchment 
during the financial crisis of the depression of 1929-1933.’ 
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rural districts remained stationary. Since the outbreak of the war the 
impulation of the Colony has increased enormously. 

1940. . . . recent years have seen a large influx of labourers and their dopoudants 
into the town. This immigration i.s unrecorded and estiniate.s of tiie niimbens vary 
between 10,000 and 15,000.i 

1941. The construction of numerous Naval, Military and Air Force works through- 
out the Colony has altered the whole fabric of Society. There ha.s been an influx of 
labour from the Protectorate, whieli, with depeniknits and ‘others ’ may be estimated 
at .30,000, or some 20 per cent, of the former population.® 

1942. The abnormal conditions caused by the influx of labour from the Protec- 
torate persist. It is estimated that the population of the Rural Areas has increased 
by at least SO per cent.® 

In the Colony the ‘Monthly Totals of African Employees working for 
Employers emiiloying not le.ss than Ten Afriean.s’ were as follows (in 
thousands) 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

OH. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

1040 

10-9 

lOd, 

10-4 

10-8 

lo-s 

10-1 

13 

1.5-r) 

10 

23-4 

23-4 

2,Y7 

1941 

27-3 

27’S 


30 

28 

25 

30 

2(i 

29-0 

29'3 

32 

331 

1942 

41-1 

44'7 

42-7 

42-8 

41-4 

41-9 

45 

48 

49 

48-1 

i)0'5 

46'3 

1943 

43’4 

39'9 

37'8 

35-4 

3M 

34-5 

36-3 

38 

34-5 

1 

33 

29 


The number increased from 10,000 or 11,000 in the first half of 1940 to 
over 30,000 in November 1942. It decreased thereafter and amounted on 
31 August 1944 to 27,607.« 

In his Address of 23 November 1943 the Glovernor, after having shown 
the decrease from November 1942 to May 1943, said; ‘The main reason 
advanced for this fall is the normal seasonal return of labour to the farms 
accelerated by difficulties in getting food.’ ® But this was evidently not the 
main reason. The Labour Report for 1943 stated: 

During the period covered by thi.s report there wa.s a considerable easing off in the 
demand for labour, the principal causes being the completion of certain works, the 
closing down of a number of service works due to the change in the strategic position 
of Freetown during the course of the year, a.s well as the j)olicy of service works in 
limiting the numbers of African, workmen under each European supervisor.’ 

The Admira lty and War Department continued to employ the bulk of the labour in 
the Colony, although there was a sharp decrease in the numbers employed by the War 
Department at the end of the year. In December, 1943, the former employed 8,212 
African artisans and labourers and the latter 4,826, compared with 14, .677 and 
26,974 re.spoctively for the coiTesponding period of 1942.® 

1 Medical lieporl 1940, p. 10. 

® Appendix to Address delivered by Governor Sir H. C. Stevenson in Legislative Council, 4 Nov, 

1941, p. 1. A.S shown, p. 246 above, tlie Medical Report for 1941, referring probably to the end of 
the year, said: ‘It is estimated that the increase in numbers since the outbreak of war is in the 
vicinity of 35,000.’ 'riiis would have implied an increase of at least 30 per cent, 

® Appendix to Address delivered by Governor Sir H. C. Stevenson in Legislative Council, 3 Nov. 

1942, p. 1. 

■* See Meport on the Labour Department 1941 and 1942, p. 2 ; 1943, p. 2. 

® See Addre,9s delivered by Governor Sir Hubert Stevenson in Legislative Council, 7 Nov. 1944, p. 18. 

^ Appendix to Address, 23 Nov. 1943, 

’ Deport on the Labour Department 1943, p. 1. 

“ Ibid. , p. 4 . Tliis statement suggests that of the 46,300 African employees working i n .Ueoember 
1942 for employers employing not less than ten Africans 41,551 worked for the Admiralty and War 
Department, and of the 29,000 employed in December 1943 only 13,038. 
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As shown above, the population of Freetown had been estimated in 
1940-1 at 80,000. It must have been much larger in the second half of 
1942. In 1944 it was estimated at 87,000.^ 

Protectorate. Notliing definite can be said about the population growth 
in the Protectorate. At the time when the 1901 census was taken in the 
Colony the Native population of the Protectorate was put at 949,827. 
Ten years later it was estimated at 1,323,151. An increase in population 
had been expected. 

Tlio causes, which in years gone by militated against the growth of the population 
have, under the settled form of government which now obtains, boon removed, and 
there are signs that the population is gradually increasing. “ 

But the increase, of course, cannot have been as great as suggested by 
the above figures. 

It is not easy to make comparisons with estimates of population made in 1901 
owing to change of districts, but generally speaking it may be assumed that, no 
doubt owing to more accurate information, the increase of population shown by the 
recent Census is accounted for by a larger number of persons having been allowed 
to each house than in 1901. Eor instance, in the Karene District, where an exact 
comparison can be made with the year 1901, the population was arrived at by 
allowing 9 persons to each house on a house computation of 40,683 houses, rendering 
a population of 366,081, while in 1901 a population of 200,000 was returned on a 
basis of 6 persQirs to a house living in 40,000 houses. Consequently the great increase 
of population must not necessarily be attributed to actual increase in numbers, but 
more probably is due to inaccurate estimates made in 1901.® 

The estimated number of Natives in the Protectorate was 1,460,903 in 
1921 or 127,752 more than in 1911. Considering that the influenza epi- 
demic claimed many victims and that there was emigration to the Colony 
and elsewhere* it seems doubtful whether the increase was actually as 
large. The Census Officer does not discuss this problem, and the great 
changes in boundaries make it impossible to reach any final conclusion. 

In 1931 the Native population of the Protectorate was estimated at 
not less than 1,067,790, The census report said: 

The native population appeal’s to have increased by 216,887 since 1921, but, as 
both census figures were arrived at by estimate, it can only be called an apparent 
increase. What part of it is real it is impossible to say.® The Northern Province 
accounts for 215,391 of this increase and the Southern Province 1,496.“ 

' See Pnliminary Report on the Freettrmi TV ater Supply, p. 9. ‘ The 1944 figure is stated to include 
some 20,000 persons who have come to Prcetown during the war, and it is anticipated that 
many of the.se will leave the City as work deeliiies. The estimated post-war population figure is 
76,000 . , . ,V 

“ Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 190S, p. 68. See also ibid. 1904, p. 38. 

“ Census Report 1911, p. 29. See also ibid. p. 32, concerning the Koinadugu District: ‘At tlie 
time of the Census of 1001 it was estimated that there were 56,386 inhabitants in this district, but 
the estimate made was of a rudiiuentary description, and the population of 12.'5,629 estimated by 
the recent Census is no indication that the population has doubled itself during the Last decade, or 
even increased appreciably.’ ■* See ibid. 7927, p. 31, 

® This cautious point of view seems to have been abandoned later by tlie authorities. Soo, for 
example, Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1932, p. 13: ‘The difference must be taken as an actual 
inorease due to natural inoreinent and not to migratory or otlior causes,’ 

1 Census Report 1931, p. 83. Binoe ’Toll Gbiefdom, with a native population of 1,186 in 1931, was 
transferred in 1927 from the Northern to the Southern Province (see ibid., p. 128), even the small 
increase in the Southern Province would be fictitious. 
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It is obvious that the population of the Northern Pi'ovince cannot have 
actually increased by 38 per cent. Some comments in the census report 
throw light on the position. 

The native population of the Port Loko and Karene Districts was 
estimated in 1921 at 307,900. The figure for the same area in 1931 was 
387,719,^ or 26 per cent, larger. The 1931 census report states for Port 
Loko that ‘there appears to be an increase in the population ’,2 but inti- 
mates that part of the increase was due to a more accurate estimate of the 
number of persons per hou.se. For Karene the District Commissioner 
remarks : ‘My iminession is that, if there has been an increase, it is a very 
small one. 

In the 1921 area of the Bombali District the reported population in- 
creased from 173,350 to 284,844 or by 64 per cent. ‘It cannot be said that 
this increase is a natural one. 

In the 1921 area of the Koinadugu District tire reported population 
increased from 85,700 to 110,964, or by 29 per cent. ‘As to the general 
increase in population, this is attributed to (a) immigration of Fula and 
Temne, (5) a slight natural increase and (c) larger basis on which to 
form a closer estimate. With reference to the last, the Limba are given as 
9 persons per house as against 8 in 1921 and the Korankos as 5 against 4'6 
in 1921 

It seems, therefore, that the population of the Northern Province in- 
creased actually in 1921-31, but much less than indicated by the ‘census’ 
figures. 

In the Southern Province, where according to the ‘ census ’ figures the 
population was the same in 1931 as in 1921, it increased probably also 
slightly. The census report states that in the Moyamba and Bo Districts 
the population in 1931 was underestimated.® As to the Kono District, 
where the population was reported to have decreased from 167,450 to 
102, 74D or by 39 per cent., the District Commissioner is of opinion that 
‘the population was grossly overestimated in 1921’,® and that the Kissi 
]5opulation was underestimated in 1931.® 

Ill view of the apparently much larger poxmlation increase in the 
Northern than in the Southern Province it is interesting to note that the 
survey made in 1931 showed a similar result. The 373 women questioned 
in the Northern Province had 1,923 live-born children, of whom 560 died 
before jiuberty. The 460 women questioned in the Southern Province had 
only 1,790 live-born children, of whom not fewer than 778 died before 
jmberty. The average number of children reaching adult life was 3-7 in 
the Northern Province and only 2-2 in the Southern Province. The figures 
for the Southern Province would suggest that the poxmlation there is 
dying out. But the surveys comprised too few cases to permit the drawing 

Coniijuted from ibid., pp. 83, 123. “ Ibid,, p, 107. Ibid., p. 119. 

■* Ibid., p. 123. See also p, .38 above. ® Ibid., p. 128. ® See ibid., iip, 133, 148. 

’’ 'raking account of tbe changes in area. “ Ibid., p. 164. 

° 'rho Kiasi population was given as 10,160 in 1921 and as 3,801 in 1931, .although the Kifisi 
Chiefdom 'I'oli (with 1,186 inhabitants in 1931) had been transferred in the meantiino from the 
Koinadugu District. 
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of any coucbiKions. The official opinion seemsi to be that the population 
of the P)-otec!torate was increasing notably. 

Wliatever may be the case in certain, other less-well-developed portions of tho 
Empire tlie native population of Sierra Leone is certainly neither decreasing nor 
stationary. Eor a number of years now it has been, and still is, increasing. This 
fact is brouglit out by tho steadily mcroasing returns of revenue derived from house 
tax and by the land hunger that i.s alread5f evident in many of the more populous 
ohiefdom.s. Villages that had their origin as outlying farm hamlets of a larger native 
town now contain more huts than the parent settlement and are themselves throwing 
out cluBtoi's of house.s on tho extreme coniines of their farm lands. ... If additional 
testimony of this fact were required, the rapid and almost total denudation of the 
Protectorate of forest is at once an eloquent if also an unfortunate witness of the 
fact. Another and rather more welcome sign of congestion is the attention that is 
being more and more paid to grassland which has hitherto been considered too poor 
to cultivate. . . . 

The increase of popvdation has its main source in the cessation of native inter- 
tribal wars. It is now tliirty years since there was a native raid, with its consequent 
denudation of an area, restricted though it might be, of oflective men, women, and 
children. In place of this form of activity the Pax Britannica has brought trade and 
the opportunity for the native to sell his produce. Wealth that is wealth in which 
all could share has not so much been increased as created for the first time.^ 

It will appear that, though people are naturally prolific, conditions exist which 
restrict the growth of the population. However, the evidence genei'ally goes to prove 
that tho population tends to keep above the ‘.static’. In favoin- of its growth, it 
may be said that suhsistonco is .sufficient if not very efficient, marriage is almost 
universal (amongst natives at least); it does not take place too young and pre- 
puberty intercourse is not common; the eliminating checks of war, famine and 
pestilence are not present; and preventive checks, such as abortifacients and the 
using of contraceptives, are rare. On the other hand, the main factors operating to 
restrict the population are the diseases already mentioned. The chief toll is taken 
in infant and child life duo to lack of intelligent ante-natal and post-natal care and 
-the many risks to which infants and children are exposed.® 

Actually the official poinilation estimates up to 1940 did not differ 
essentially from the 1931 census result (1,672,058), the figures being 
1,702,726 for 1939 and 1,714,112 for 1940. But the estimate was raised to 
1,791,404 in 1941 and to 1,801,917 in 1942.® In view of the large influx of 
labour from the Protectorate to the Colony in 1940-2 it is most unlikely 
that the population of the Protectorate was larger in 1942 than at tlie 
outbreak of the war. 

VIII. Non-Apeioan Mortality'* 

1. Mortality of Europeans 

Mortality of Euroijeans in the eighteenth century has been discussed in 
the section ‘Early Colonization’ and mortality of European military 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century m the section ‘Composi- 
tion of non-African Population’. As regards mortality of European 

^ Thi^ Coitnnissionor, Central Province, to the Colonial Secretary, 25 Apr. 19.30, Pajie.rs rdalivg 
fo fl'caia o/ifahaePojaMlationa. pp.- 134-6. . ' ^ Census Report 1931, -^.15. 

® See Blue Bonk 1939 0, p. 4 ; 1940 0, p. 4; Wil 0, p. 4; 1943 0, p. 4. 

* Data concerning non-African births are appai’eritly not available. European births are rare ; 
only 10 European residents in 1931 Avere born in Sierra Leone. But tliore Avere 233 Asiatics born 
in the country. 
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civilians in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the Commissioners 
of Inquiry reported in 1827 ; 

The information given in the Medical Report of the Chinch Missionary Society, 
published in 1825, may be cited as indicating the effect of climate upon the Mission- 
aries and others sent out by that body to the Coast of Africa, and almost exclusively 
to Sierra Leone. 

It appears that between the month of March 1804 and August 1825, 89 individuals, 
mostly in the jirime of life, arrived upon the Coast, of whom 51 were males and 
38 females. Of this number 54 had died, seven returned to England in good health, 
14 in ill health, and 14 remained at the time upon the Coast; of those who died 32 
were males and 22 females ; two were lo.st at sea. It was endeavoured to ascertain 
in what proportion the resident Euroj)eans generally, had suffered from the effects 
of climate, but on this subject no authentic information was attainable. The 
principal medical officer says re-specting them, ‘It is now impossible to frame such 
a statement, as nearly the whole of the colonists have been occasionally treated by 
the medical officers, there being no private practitioner in these colonies.’ In Sierra 
Leone, however, it is the general opinion that neither the officers of the civil estab- 
lishment, the merchants, nor other Europeans suffer in the same proportion as the 
military officers, or the individuals sent out by the Church Missionary Society.^ 

These figures, of cour.se, are not quite conclusive as no data are given 
concerning the duration of the sojourn of the missionaries in Sierra Leone. 
Death statistics are altogether very scanty and uncertain up to 188S, and 
even when census data became available there was still the difficulty of 
appraising correctly the average number of Europeans present. 

It is a very difficult matter, in view of the uncertainty of the actual number of 
European residents in Freetown, or the Colony, and the frequency with wliioh they 
change, to arrive at an accurate idea as to the actual death-rate, and it has hitherto 
not seemed to me advisable to do so on figures which are more or loss imaginary.^ 

Another difficulty arose from the fact that it was not always clear 
whether the death figures covered only residents or also strangers. 

This explains in jiart why, jiarticularly in the period from 1818 to 1823, 
opinions on mortality of Europeans differed widely, though this was due 
probably as much to wilful misrepresentation. I must confine myself to 
quoting a few examples. 

1818. Star (London), 5 November. Om’ late accoimts from Sierra Leone, have 
been melancholy in the extreme. The white inhabitants, exclusive of military, do not 
exceed 30 persons, and of these one-third fell victhns to the fever during the rainy 
season . . . .^ 

Hampshire Gazette (Southampton). A letter from Sierra Leone, states the following 
partioulars of the number of Europeans, and the sickness in the Colony, somewhat 
at variance with the accounts which have appeared in the London Journals: — ■ 

. . . The number of Europeans here may be estimated at from fifty to sixty — between 
thirty and forty arrive yearly — ^those merely maJte up for the number who perish — 
a month after the death of an European he is forgotten — not one out of one hundred 
survive to return to Europe.'* 

‘Africanus’ to the Editor of the Boyal Gazette, .7 January 1819. ... I, as well 
as most of your Readers, know whence all these lies proceed. This Colony has from 
its very infancy called forth the animosity of all dealers in human blood . . . they have 

* Report, First Part, p. 109. 

* Principal MecUoal Offioer, Medical Reports 1900 and 1901, p. 4. 

Quoted from The Royal Gazette and Siena Leone Advertiser, 20 Feb. 1819, p. 164. 

* Quoted from ibid. 
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had recmirsG to quotations from private letters either written by themselves or hy 
vile wretches paid by the Havannah Slave Dealers .... 

The last rainy season was peculiarly unliealthy . . . but Mr. Editor great as that 
loss undoubtedly was, it did not bear even the usual proportion of the casualties 
experienced in tropical climates .... 

In order to trump up a frightful appearance the inventors of lies decreased the 
Europeans to thirty, whereas the actual number in this Colony in January, 1818, 
was one hiuiched and twenty-four, exclusive of the Officers of the Koyal African 
Corps and European Soldiei-s, — it is now 116. .. . 

The total number of Europeans who died in the Peninsula, in 1818, was eight 
men, tliree women, and two children . . . .’^ 

The English pax^ers no doubt had overstated mortality,^ but 13 deaths 
among a European jjopulatioii which (in view of absences during the rainy 
season) xprohably averaged less than 100 was certainly an excessive number 

1819. Avocat sans Cmises to the Editor of the Eoyal Gazette, 30 September. I 
trust the following calculation will stand tho test of enquiry : — 

On the Slat of December, 1818, wo had in the Colony a grand total of Europeans, 
exclusive of the military forces, of one hundred and fifteen — from that number we 
lost six men by death, two women and two children. 

Twenty men and two ladies have left the Colony, and either returned to Em’ope, 
gone to the Gambia on their private affairs, or for the benefit of their health, 

Among the number of those who died, three only had resided in the Colony above 
one year . . . the others had not experienced a rainy season.'* 

Ci-devant Avocat sans Games to tho Editor of the Royal Gazette, 15 October. I have 
lived on the peninsula of Sierra Leone for sixteen years ! — Some years we have (that 
is the inhabitants, whether white or black) been healthy, and in other years rather 
sickly. In 1805 we had a severe and long rainy season: it was a very sicldy season 
to the mhabitants: 1807 was little better, and 1812 and 16 were rather worse j but 
this last year, I must confess, was worse than any."* The rains began early — ^were 

* The Royal Gazette and Sierra Leone Advertiser, 20 Feb. 1819, p. 164. See also ibid., 0 Mar., 
pp. 171-2; 12 June, p. 197; 19 June, p. 199; 20 Juno, p. 203; 4 Sept., p. 247. 

‘Investigator’ in his letter to the Editor of The Times (London), dated 3 Jan. 1820, said: ‘These 
comfortable assurances appear to have been kindly mtended to keep up the spirits of the com- 
missioners for repressing the illegal traffic in slaves ; for they are inserted in the Royal Gazette of the 
12th, I9th, and the 26th of June, and the commissioners, with their suites, arrived there on the 
7th of that month’ {The Royal Gazette, 1 Apr. 1820, p. 368). 

In a Dispatch to Under-Secretary of State Hemy Goulburn, dated 8 June 1819, Governor 
MaoCarthy wrote that the Surveyor who was returning on leave to England ‘ will I hope dispel the 
false alarms created hy the exaggerated reports on the insalubrity of the colony’ (0.0. 207, 
vol. XLIX). In a further Dispatch to Earl Bathurst, dated 24 Aug. 1819, he pointed out ‘ the dread 
actually existing among tho greatest part of the Europeans, and principally those who have not 
resided here above a few Months, of the extreme danger of the climate, an alarm which owes its 
origin to the nefarious publications so widely circulated at home’ (ibid.). 

“ It may well be that the European population averaged much less than 100, heoause, as stated 
above (see p. 185), the European population in January 1818 was oertainly smaller than indicated 
by ‘ Africanus’. It should be realized, on the other hand, that mortality was probably swelled by an 
unusually large proportion of newcomers who experienced their first rainy season in 1818. See 
in this connexion Boyle (1831), p. 160: ‘The success or accuracy of the result of any attempt to 
generalise the average annual mortality among the European residents at Sierra Leone, is rendered 
exceedingly doubtful, from the very great difference of risk between the newly-arrived European 
who has not had fever, and the one who has had it, however short or long a period either may luwo 
been in tho colony ; and, also, from the nature of the engagements of tho different individuals, 
whether leading to great e.xposure soon after their arrival or otherwise.’ 

* The Royal Gazelle, 2 Oot. 1819, p, 262. 

” See also Yellow Fever Commission (West Africa), Second Report, p. 34: ‘The earlier years of 
: the existence of this Colony have been marked by seasons of extreme unhealthiuoss especially so 
in 1807, 1809, 1812, 1816 and 1819’. ; ^ 
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severe* — and continued with violence for a longer period than usual. The sioknMS 
and mortality in every year have been chiefly confined to those recently arrived^ 
and I understand, every drunken sailor, and all unfortunate poor and wretched 
creature.^, let loo.se from .ships and captured ‘slavers,’ have been crammed in the 
bills of mortality to present a more formidable aspect, and a more glorious service 
to tho.se who have crawled through the torrents of rain and yet live ! . . . 

M edecin malgre lui to the Editor of the Boyal Qazette. ... A correct list of those who 
died in the Colony of Sierra Leone in the months of Jime, July, and August-— total 
No. 63. . . .3 

Ci-devant Avocat sam Causes to the Editor of the Royal Qazette. . . . Sujjpose 53, 
or even more died, pray what inference can be drawn either for or against this 
climate ? It is a fact that more than one-half of the number were sea-faring persons, 
and, eonisequently, did not belong to the Colony; and if any estimate is to be made 
of the healthiness or unhealthinesa of this place, the whole of the sailors who arrive 
here in ships of war and merchant vessels ought to be added to the number of the 
Colonists, otherwise no correct idea can be formed of the number who might be 
expected to perish amongst a certain number of Europeans residing in the Colony .... 

Midecin malgre ltd to the Editor of the Royal Qazette. ... I will demand — of the 
whole European population, civil and military, in number about 130, how many 
escaped disease of climate in the last rainy season ? I answer 20 at the utmo,st. ... If 
this bo called a healthy climate, with what place is the comparison made ? and what 
place is unhealthy ‘i° 

Editorial Royal Qazette. The following extract from the Liverpool Moremy, of 
the 22nd October, will delight him [Medecin ■nuxlgri lui]. We lost ,five Europeans, 
who were inchided in the Census of December 1818; yet M&lecin and his friends 
swell the list in August to thirty-five. — How many departed this troublesome world 
by the hirvl assistance of Mtidocin ? 

Africa — A letter from Sierra Leone, (Aug. 24) states, that not only Europeans but 
natives have fallen victims to the epidemic fever occasioned by the severe rainy 
season. The doctors reckon that thirty-five Europeans died in July and August, 
and many were ill when the last accormts came away.® 

‘Investigator’ to the Editor of The Times, 3 January 1820. Letters from that 
colony state, that . . . the white population . . . m the early part of last J une . . . 
consisted of 118 individuals, men, women, and children, of whom 94 had been 
attacked by the fever, and no less than 64 had perished between that period and 
the 24th of August, when the accounts were dated. The rainy or sickly season is 
not over till the month of October, and the fever still raged with great violence. . . .’ 

‘ Africanus ’ to the Editor of the Royal Qazette. . . . the Fatal List of Dead and dying 
transmitted from Freetown to London, in August last ... a list published in the 

* See also The Boyal Oazeile, 7 Aug. 1819, p. 230. See furthermore Missionary lierjister, Oct. 
1819, p. 464: ‘The Rains of the present year, on the Western Coast of Africa, have been unusually 
severe and uninterrupted, beyond those of any season in the memory of man ; and sickness and 
mortality have prevailed, therefore, more than ordinarily, among Natives as well as Europeans.’ 

“ The Boyal Gazette, 30 Oet. 1819, p. 271. In the course of his letter he says furthorinore that 
Avocat sans Causes made a mistake and that only two residents who had been longer than a year 
in the Colony had died. 

® Ibid., 0 Nov. 1819, p. 274. ® Ibid., 13 Nov. 1819, p. 279. 

“ Ibid., 27 Nov. 1819, p. 287. This is from a letter comprising over 3,000 words. The major 
space of the Boyal Gazette in those weeks was taken up by the discussion of mortality among 
Europeans, and I cannot do justice to all contributors. But I want to quote at least the coneluding 
paragraph of another lengthy letter on the subject ‘to the Printer of the Royal Gazette’. It 
roads: ‘I know you are dying with curiosity to know who l am. I am too modest to tell you my 
name, after saying so much in my own praise; but I will help you to guess, by giving you my 
occupation in French, alter the fashion of your other tiresome (Jorrespondonts, who 1 hope have, 
like me, made up tlieir minds never to write to you more. Sage Femme.' (4 Deo. 1819, p. 291.) 

“ Ibid., 27 Nov. 1819, pp. 287-8. 

* Reprinted ibid., 1 Apr. 1820, p. 369. The figure 118 is apparently meant to include the 

military. .. . 

U 
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London newsjMxpors of November last . . . amounts to Fifty -three : from a careful 
journal kojit, I fmd that, taking in children soldiers,^ sailors, and strangers, of all 
descriptions, whoso names were wt of com-se included in the Census of 3 1st December, 
1818, the correct number was thirty . . . 

Same to same, 22 March 1820. The following will, I believe, be found an exact 
copy of the /nlaZ list transmitted to Em-ope in August last.“ It was ushered into the 
world with an eloquent preamble, stating, that the whole of the white population, 
in the early part of June, did not exceed one hundred and eighteen souls, men, women, 
and children — of that number ninety-four had been attacked with fever — fourteen 
had died in July— siatleea between the 1st and 12th of August, making thirty in 
six weeks, besides two gentlemen in May, Captain Neale and Mr. Barrett, also a great 
number of individuals m Jxme, whose names could not be procured, but that they 
amounted to more than twenty-three, mostly in the hospital, consisting of non- 
commissioned officer's, mechanics, and poor persons. 

I will state plain facts. — ^The census taken on the 30th December, 1818, did not 
include the military officers, non-commissioned officers or private men, nor their 
families, excepting such officers as held civil employments. The undermentioned 
poi sons were not in the census, and most of them not in the colony for months after, 
viz. Capt. Neale, Mr. Barrett . . . .“ 

... I will, however, to prevent further cavilling transmit to you the list of Euro- 
peans included in the census of December, 1818, and their disposal on the 1st 
September last.® 

He then reproduces a table ‘Census of Europeans in the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, taken 31st of December 1818: exclusive of the Military’,® in which 
he showed what had become of each person by 24 August 1819. He 
revised this list later^ and found finally that 94 were present in the 
Colony on that date, that 21 had sailed, and that only 6 had died in the 
Colony.® This was the beginning of the fight between ‘Investigator’ and 
‘Africanus’.® It is unnecessary here to enter into the details of this 
elaborate discussion, but it may be useful to reproduce two statements 
made after the termination of the controversy, the one by the editor of 
the Royal Gazette and the other by the Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, 
Dr. Nicoll: 

(1) It was stated, that our population consisted only of one hundred and eighteen 
Europeans, of all descriptions j — ^that in June, out of that number, we lost 23 persons 
— in July 14 — in August 1(1, grand total from lat Juno 63! — ^All in the short period 
of eleven weeks .... 

^ This means apparently militai-y and their children. 

“ The Royal Gazette, 19 Teh. 1820, p. 336. 

“ ‘Investigator’ says that the copy used by ‘Africamis’ was not exact (see ibid., 13 Apr. 1820, 
p. ‘373). 

■* Here follows a long list of other names. His ‘Observations on that List’ indicate that of the 
30 persons who according to his ‘careful journal’ died in the Colony between 1 June and 22 August 
1819, 10 wore civilian residents, 6 children of mihtary (including 4 children of officers), and about 
15 soldiers or sailors. ®, Ibid., 26 Mar. 1820, pp. 364-5. 

“ 8o 6 ibid., 1 Apr. 1820, p. 366, ’ See ibid., 3 Apr. 1820, p. 364. 

® His statements as regards five more persons are not clear. 

“ See Editorial Note, ibid., 26 Mar. 1820: ‘The grand controversy between Investigator and 
Africanns being interesting to most of our readers, we propose printing the Letters, in toto, 
in extra sheets each week. To these we vrill subjoin some explanatory notes for the heneiit of our 
correspondents at home; — -truth, and nothing bat the truth, is all we ask.’ The diacusisiou is to be 
found in the issues of 23 Mar., 1, 3, 16, 22, and 29 Apr., 20 and 27 May, and 3 and 17 June ibid., 
pp. 364-6, 357-64, 370-4, 376-84, 393-6, 309, 401-4, 413-14, 416. Most of tliese Letters were 
first published in Jan. and Feb. 1820 in Tim Times (London). 
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Now let us once more repeat what rve said before, over and over again, and is 
known to every ona in the colony. On the 31st December, 1818, the population 
consisted of one hundred and twenty eiyht, and did not include any of the military 
officers or soldiers, or thoir families, nor persons who came here in January, Felmuary, 
March, April, May, and June following. In June three persona died . . . they were 
not in the colony when the census was made ; eleven died in July, and only two of 
that number were in the list . . . nineteen died in August, four of whom only wore 
inchalod in the list .... Total number of Europeans died in that period thirty -three, — 
out of which number six belonged to the census, and one only a colonial officer. 

The correspondents of Investigator refer to the Census, and from one hundred and 
eighteen persons kill fifty-four, whereas six died, making then a difference of forty- 
eight 'h 

(2) On the Slst of December, 1818, there were one hundred and twenty-eight, of 
which eighteen sailed hefoi-o the rainy season for England, two of w’hich died, and 
of the remaining number, one hundred and ten, eight perished, giving a proportion 
of dead, as 7| per cent., or very nearly one in 13.^ 

The principal questions which require an answer arc the following; 

(!) How many Europeans died altogether in the Colony in June? 

‘ Africanus ’ and the editor of tlie Royal Gazette .state that only three non- 
commissioned officers -who had come in Ajuil and May with the 4th West 
India Regiment and were drunkards, died. ‘Investigator’ claims that 
twenty-thi’ee died. It seems likely that the actual figure was higher than 
three and lower than twenty-three.® 

(2) How many Europeans died altogether in the Colony from 1 July 
to 24 August ? There is a consensus of opinion that the total number was 
about thirty. 

(3) How many died of the European civil residents enumerated at the 
census of 31 December 1818?* ‘Africanus’ and the editor of the Royal 
Gazette say that six died in the Colony up to 24 August 1819. Dr. Nicoll 
says that in 1819 eight died in the Colony and two more wlio had sailed 
befijre the rainy season for England. Avocat sans Games said on 2 October 
1819 that ten liad died. All these statements may be true.® 

(4) How many died of the European civil residents who had come .since 
3 1 December 1818? ‘ Africanus ’ and the editor of the Royal Gazette say th at 
four died in the Colony up to 24 August 1819. This statement may bo true. 

(5) How many of the European civil residents died altogether in the 
Colony ? This question caimot be answered since it is not knowui how many 
of the newcomers died before 1 June or after 24 August. 

As regards European mortality in 1820, the iJoyaZ Gazefie reported : 

We have, with little variation, the same favorable condition of health to uekiiow- 
lodge with iiiorensed thankfulness to providence. A couple of gentlemen have liad 

^ Editorial, Gazette, 24 June 1820, pp. 419-20. 

“ ‘Extracts from the Half-yearly Report, Dated 1821, of the late Dr. Nicoll’, Boyle (18311, 
pp. 149-50. 

” f suspect that ‘Africanus’ kept his journal only from July on. 

■' The census returns reproduced in the Royal Gazette of 8 July 1819 and in many other docu- 
ments showed only 11.5 European civil residents. The same number was given by Avocal sans 
Causes (ibid., 2 Oct. 1819). I know of no explanation for the figure 128 used by so many con- 
temporary writers. 

It would bo surprising, however, if actually not a single death had occurred before 17 July, 

( ‘ Africanus’ gives as dates of death 17 and 23 July, and 1, 3, 4, and 10 Aug.) 
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slight attacks of fever in consequence of the late accessions of rain, but without any 
riuit(3ria1 inconvenience. We trust, therefore, that the season usually considered so 
unhealthy is now at a close, without any casualty to produce an alteration in the 
general feeling of gratitude and satisfaction for the present and confidence for the 
future.! 

The truth may be inferred from the following statement by Dr. Nicoll: 

About one in twelve, or nearly nine jjer cent, of the better class of society died .... 

As is usually the case in other countries, the mortality fell heavy on the poorer 
class of Europeans, unprovided with good accommodations, without the means of 
prociiring articles of comfort suitable to the climate, and who were not guarded in 
their general conduct, nor restricted as to regular habits of temperance. “ 

The high mortaUty of ‘the poorer class of Europeans’ appears also in 
the following ‘Keturn of the Number of Europeazis (exclusive of Military) 
received into Military Hospital, Sierra Leone, and the Number of Deaths 
in each Year; between 20th June 1819 and 20th December 1825’;® 


Years 

Seamen and 
Mar ines of 
Royal Navy 

Seamen of Mer- 
chant Vessels 

Distressed 

Europeans 

Total 

treated 

Total 

died 

Treated. 

Died 

Treated 

Died 

Treated 

Died 

1819 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

8 

_ 

1820 

17 

2 

— 

— 

190 

40 

207 

42 

1821 

18 



— 

106 

26 

122 

26 

1822 

36 


68 

26 

81 

12 

186 

38 

1823 

30 

2 

91 

32 

47 

15 

174 

48! 

1824 

6 

2 

49 

11 

23 

8 

78 

21 

1825 

24 

7 

- 


3 

1 

27 

8 


! Total does not tally with sum of items. 


The large numbers of ‘Distressed Europeans’ sent to the Military Hos- 
pital in 1820 and 1821 suggest that the figures may include some seamen 
of merchant vessels.^ But the vast majority of seamen dying in those 
years perished outside the Hospital. 

Hy. Williams to the Editor of the Morning Post (London), April 1821. In the 
Morning Post of the 24th instant, I observe in an article re.specting Sierra-Leone, 
an assertion that, in two months, out of 85 seamen, 66 were buried from the merchant 
ships. At the season mentioned, December and January, I had four vessels loading 
there, whose crews amomited to 68 ; three of those vessels have arrived home— one 
with the loss of two men— the others one each. The foiuth vessel with a crew of 26, 
were all well on the 11th February, nearly loaded. 

That the climate of that colony is unhealthy, is beyond a doubt ; but there are 
those who seem determined to lose no opportunity of making the most of that 
imhapjpy circumstance, without being scrupulous as to the correctness of their 
statements.® 

‘Observations on the Timber Trade of Sierra Leone’ (From a Correspondent). 
. . . Malicious reports had besen designedly circulated in London and Liverpool, that 

! Editorial, Royal Gazette, 7 Oot. 1820, p. 457. 

Boyle, pp, 1-19-50. According to Kankiu, vol. ii, p. 324, the total number of deaths in 
1820 was 19, This liguro includes 6 officers (see p. 182 above). Mortality of civilians evidently 
was very high in 1820; ® See Papers rdaling to Sierra Leone 1830, p. (iO. 

■* See in this connexion letter from Dr. A. Niooll to Governor MaoCarthy, Ifi Deo. 1822; Dis- 
patch from Governor MacCarthy to Earl Bathurst, 1 Feb. 1823; and letter from Dr. Barrv to 

Governor MaoCarthy, 22 Sept. 1823 (0.0. 267, vol. Iviu, Nos. 306, 341). 

® T/ie Foj/al OoMlie, 11 Aug. 1821, p. 036. 
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this beneficial trade in timber was attended with the most imminent danger to the 
erews of vessels ; and that, in short, the river Sierra-Leone was but the grave of 
seamen. . . . The number of deaths has been much exaggerated . . . and it has even 
boon absurdly asserted in this colony, as well as in England, that 66 perished out 
of 8.5. Now the fact is, that upwards of two hundred and fifty seamen were employed, 
last season, in the timber trade of Sierra-Leone ; twenty three died bore after being 
sent down the river, and about the same number (poor fellow.s!) fell viotirns to the 
ravages of the fever, without having benefited from medical aid, or obtained 
comfort of any kind in their respective vessels up the river. The siclmess and 
mortality were confined to certain ships, and generally to those in certain situations ; 
and from an attentive consideration of all the ch-cumstances of their peculiar 
hardship and miiaery, it will airpear only surprising that so few died, and so many 
lived to circulate tidings the most false, and injurious to the prosperity of a trade 
very likely to be productive of the greatest good to this hard struggling and rising 
colony. 1 

The exce.s.sive mortality of .seamen on. timber vessels caused the Board 
of the Governor and Conncil to pass, on 20 October 1823, ‘An Act for the 
preservation of White Seamen, while in tlie River Sierra Leone’.® The 
Preamble read as follows : 

Whereas most ruinous consequences have been oecasiomsd by the deaths and 
sickness of WJiite vScfamcii belonging to Morchant vassels, resorting to the port of 
Freetown, Banco Island, and other parts of the Riv'er Sierra Leone, and particularly 
of those White Seamen employed in the Timber Trade ; and there being mvicli reason 
to apprcihend the same has been often can.sed by the irarsimony of the Owners and 
Master, s of .such vessels, in not employing native labourers to assist in the very heavy 
and laborious dutio.s neces.sarily attending the loading of such vessels, and in not 
supplying such White Seamen with proper and suffleiont food. And Whereas, from 
the increased general trade of this Colony, as well as that of the Timber trade 
thereto, it is highly I’equisite for the protecting the intorast thereof, as well as for 
tlie cause of justioo and humanity towards such White Seamen, that a remedy should 
be provided for the evils herein sot forth 

The action of the Government w'as jirobably prompted by the yellow 
fever epideinio which ravaged the Colony from late in 1822 to the middle 
of 1823.^ I shall submit some of the available evidence in chronological 
order. 

» Ibid., 1 Sept. 1821, pp. 647-8. 

““ Printed ibid., 15 Nov. 1823, pp. 181-2. ,Sec also Disiiateli from Governor MacGartliy to Earl 
Bathurst, 2.6 Got. 1823 (C.O. 267, vol. Iviii, No. 345). 

“ The Act, which was to come into force on 1 May 1824, apparently had not niucli elleet. On 
24 Apr, 1826 the Medical Oflioer Ferguson stated before the Commissioners of Inquiry: ‘The 
fiftli class (merchant .seamen and private soldiers) afford numerous and melancholy examples of 
the effeets of elimatorial influence, from the rapid increase of the African timber trade ; diiriiig the 
last two years the number of merchant seamen visiting the colony has increased nearly tenfold, 
and during the last year there have been on an average nearly four hundred European troops in the 
eolony. I have attended hut a small proportion of the sick merchant seamen ; hut my limited 
opportunities of observation with regard to them, lead mo to say generally, that they are exposed 
to the same morbid causes, and are liable to the same diseases in as severe type.s a,s the European 
soldiers, who liave been the more immediate objects of my medical charge ; the moat prominent of 
those diseiises is the bilious remittent fever; other complaints, forming a very minute proportion, 
cither in frcfiuenoy of occurrence or in mortality . . {Papers relating to Sierra Leone JS30, p. 78). 
fiee also, for example, the editorial in The Royal QazilUt, 11 Sept. 1824, quoted pp. 298-9 below, 
and Ifissionary Bepis/er, Sept. 1824, p. 400. ■ 

■* See statement by Dr, Barry before the Gomraissioners of Inquiry in 1826: ‘During the dry 
season of 1823 the colony was visited by the yellow fever, attended by those peculiar .symjjtoms 
which always mark the disease within the tropics. Symptoms of the same description ajipear to 
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Editorial, Royal Gazette, 3 May 1823. The- tornado season has at length set in, 
and most sincerely do we trust, that its anticipated good effects may be realiziid, 
in the mitigation of the sickness and mortality which has afflicted this town during 
the greater part of the last month. In former years, April was found to be one of the 
most healthy; this year, however, it has rmhappily been otherwise. Natives and 
Europeans seem to have suffered with undistinguishing severity. It is therefore to 
be hoped, that the tornadoes may have a salutary influence hi lessenmg the violence 
of the prevailing Endemic ; and, hi the mean time, too much caution cannot bo 
observed in guarding agahist all unnecessary exposure.’^ 

Letter from Sierra Leone, 16 May 1823. The Colony is very sickly at present, 
and the Medical Gentlemen have declared that the yellow fever has been brought 
here by the ship Caroline, from the Mediterranean, or the United States’ ship Cyane, 
from St. Tbonias’s.2 What a scene of woe does this colony present just now ! Widows 
lamenting the deaths of their husbands, families mourning for the loss of parents. 
Every thing seems to conspire against this unfortunate colony, which is now visited 
with one of the most baneful fevers that was ever seen in this or any other place. 
Trade is depressed beyond all former precedent, and nothing but misery and desjiair 
seems to be depicted in the countenance of the few Europeans who yet remain. 
Nearly eighty gentlemen have died within six weeks. 

The colony contains about one hundred, or one hundred and ten Europeans.'* 

Mr. Philip Vaughan to the Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 18 June 
1823. ... I shall, therefore, proceed to inform you how awfully Death has been 
executing the Decree of Heaven — in a manner, indeed, before unknown even to 
the oldest inhabitant. 

The following is the number of Europeans, who have died since my arrival in 
the Colonyh — 

In the month of December, 7 — January, 2 — February, 9 — March, 11 — April, 12 — 
May, 24 — and (to the date of this Letter) Juno, 12: Total 77. . . . 

Very few of the Europeans who have recently died, have fallen victims to the 
fever of the climate. The Medical Men have not ascertained the character of the 
disease. Almost all die of the black vomit ; and very few that have died have had 
more than three or four days of illness.** 

Senior Missionary Nylttnder to the Church Mis.sionary Society, 6 July 1823. The 
Governor, who has been absent since November, is daily expected. He will bo 
astonished to see the Colony almost empty of Public Officers — no Lawyer — no 

have occurred in the year 1816, and it is very probable that this colony, similar to those of tlie 
West Indies will be ooonsionally liable to its visitation, its origin in all instances has been involved 
in obsourity. The disease, during the year 1823, did not appear to be contagious, nor were tliu 
black population subjected to its influence’ (Papers relating ta Sierra Leone 1S30, p. 66). 

■* The Royal Gazette, 3 May 1823, p. 70. In no issue of the precedmg six months had iil-heolth or 
moitality been mentioned, and only two deaths (a naval man on a schooner, 24 Peb., and a 
■Atissionary, 16 Apr.) had been recorded. When the yellow lever liad raged for some months in the 
Colony, an editorial of 15 Peb. 1823 (p. 26) gave the glowing description of the condition of the 
European population quoted p. 186 above. 

** 8ee also Dispatch from Governor MacCarthy to Earl Bathurst, 26 June 1823 (C.O. 267, 
vul. Iviii, No, 322): ‘The dry season from December to June being comparatively healthy, and no 
equal number of Europeans having died at Sierra Leone, at any former period, it has been con- 
jectured, that the Bilious malignant remittent Pever — of the same nature as that of thn West 
Indies, and which has raged with such violence at Sierra Leone since the end of Maroh was imported 
in the Month of February by the United States Frigate ‘Cyane’; by otliers the infection is attri- 
buted to a Merchant Vessel, which came direct from Malta for Timbor--having no correct in- 
formation on that point, 1 shall await my return to that Colony, and the report of a Board of 
Enquiry, until I offer an opinion,’ 

** Eeprinled in Royal Gazette, 18 Oct. 1823, p. 166. This letter had apparently been published 
in a London paper. - 

* 3 Dee. 1822 (see Walker, Ohtirch of England Mission, p. 184). 

‘ Missionary Register, Sopt. 1823, p. 379. Sec for details ibid. July 1823, pp. 292-4, 298-307, 
A:ig., pp, 367-8, Sept., ijp. 360-71, 379-83. 
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Judge — ^no Secretary — only one Writer, and three Members of Council — no Chaplain 
—one Schoolmaster— only three Medical Men — and a few Missionarie.s 1* 

Editorial, Royal Oazette, 12 July 1823. We have to offer an apology to our friends 
for having allowed ao very long a period to elapse between our last and our present 
Number. To our fellow-colonusts, the circumstances which caused the interruption 
of our labours are but too w^ell known, and therefore do not require an explanation.^ 

It is with groat satisfaction that we now congratulate ourselves on our anticipation, 
that the sottirig-in of the Rains would dissipate all vestiges of the malignant fever 
which raged for so long a period. We can now .safely say, that we have no sick 
among the Eiu’opean or native Inhabitants . . . .* 

Dr. William Barry, Surgeon to the Forces and Acting Deputy Inspector of 
Hospitals, to Governor MaoCarthy, 10 August 1823. At the termination of last year 
when Your Excellency embarked for the Gold Coast; the Colony of Sierra Leone 
enjoyed good health, the Rainy season had passed over with such favorable circum- 
stances, as soarooly to warrant the appellation of a sickly one. 

The fevers which had occurred presented no peculiar type and the deaths wore 
confined with a very few exceptions to the lower orders of society. 

The very superior accommodations which the towns of Sierra Leone now affoi'd, 
and that confldonco which all ranks emjoy under your paternal sway, will doubtless 
prove of vital importance to the Colony — ^the general salubrity of which has con- 
siderably im]iroved ; striuige as tliis tussertion may appear after the late melancholy 
events, I do conscientiously believe, that it proceeds from no erroneous impression 
for I consider tlie late awful visitation, only as one of those pestilential blasts whose 
dcstruetive influence has occasionally been experienced in all our intortropiical 
possessions. 

In referring to the records of this office as far back as the year 1816, no detailed 
ca.so of fever presents itself which appeared to have any resemblance to the one 
which has so lately committed such horrible ravages, and threatened destruction 
to the whole of the white population of this interesting establishment. Had any 
dcsense .similar to the one now under consideration occurred, seme trace of it would 
have boon transmitted to us by oral tradition at least, even had it been i)ossiblo that 
it should have escaped the observation of those most upright and scientific officers, 
Doctor Erly, and the late Doctor Niooll, who were, during that period in charge 
of the department, and so ably answered the Director General’s injunctions in 
preserving an accurate and consecutive series of the Medical occurrences of this 
Colony. In the year 1816 a fever appears to have prevailed of a most destructive 
character and by the histories of the cases noted by Staff Surgeon Cook at that 
period we find the desease running a rapid and fatal ooiu'se, attended with great 
iiTilability of stomach ; in one, the similarity of the one in question is very evident 
from the following concluding pas.sage in the Statement of a fatal case. 

‘ Some hours before death the skin was deeply tinged with yellorv, the eyes were 
much suffused, the tongue covered with a thick brown fur, and a considerable 
quantity of black fluid was thrown from the stomach.’ With the most careful 
scrutiny I have examined the Medical Registers since that period, but have not 
been able to detect one instance where this last symptom prevailed, until the present 
year, when it formed a striking foatiire of the desease, and uniformly preceded a fatal 
termination. From the foregoing statement it would appear that Fever has assumed 
two very different characters on this Coast, the one, that of remittent of uncertain 
duration and termination, and the other a fever similar to that described by authors 

^ Ibid., Sept. 1823, p. 408. Actually Governor MacGarthy had been informed, of course, of 
the great mortality. He wrote on 26 June from the Gambia, to Earl Bathurst (C.O. 267, vol. Iviii, 
No. 322): ‘I must ,'ilso postpone until I reach Sierra Leone to mention the manner in which I 
shall fill up, pro iempore, all the vacancies in the CivU Department.’ 

“ The explanation was probably the prevailing epidemic. No number of this weekly paper had 
been published since 24 May. 

® T/ie Iloydl Gazette, 12 .July 1823, p. 110. 
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aa tliB ‘Bulam’ in which the Black vomit is the predominant feature, and which 
runs its fatal coiu’se in a fow days. The latter the occasional visitant of the dry 
soMSOii, the former tho continual companion of the wet. Whether they are modifica- 
tions one of the other rendered more malignant from Atmospherical variations, or 
terrestial exhalation has not been satisfactorily ascertained. It certainly appeared 
during the late invasion that tho slightest excitement, even external injury was cause 
sufficient to induce the desease, and that the air, either from the abstraction of some 
salubrious principle, or from the addition of some deleterious one had partaken of 
the nature of the atmosjrhere in some crowded Hospital where tho slightest scratch 
becomes Gangrenous and phagedenic. 

With regard to the nature of the fever, it is a standard opinion of Medical writers, 
that it has its rise in general from tho decomposition of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, or that its origin may be traced to a marshmiasmal origin. 

. . . Tho de.sQaso generally terminated fatally on the fourth or fifth day, at which 
period tlie siu-face of the body, assumed a dingy yellow appearance. In some 
instances there was low muttering dilerium, in others an oblivious cloud appeared 
thrown over tho recollection ; and it became some times not a difficult task to raise 
a smile on tho countenance, when it bore but too evidently the marks of approaching 
dissolution. 

It becomes an interesting question whether wo have any evidence of the importa- 
tion of the Malady which if ascertained woffid demonstrate the necessity of future 
strict quarantine ; which would subject tho mercantile world to much inoonvonienoe 
and perhaps oases be destructive to the Crews. 

Tho American sloop of War the ‘Cyanne’, and Merchant Vessel the Caroline, 
liave both become objects of suspicion. I trust however that it will appear, that we 
have no authority either the one or tho other as being the cause of our late dreadful 
Malady. 

The Cyanne arrived here on the twenty fourth of February, but we have indis- 
putable proof of the desease having existed prior to the arrival of that vessel. . . . 

The Caroline arrived from the Mediterranean on the 4th November. The Crew 
were inspected by the Colonial Sm’geon Mr Shower who reported in the most positive 
terms the good health and excellont appearance of the Sailors .... 

It is worthy to remark that the Em'opoan females and children were perfectly 
exempt from this desease, and no oases of malignant fever occurred among the 
natives, the Maroons or any of tho black settlers. 

Tho heretofore much dreaded rains were anxiously looked out for, and as wo had 
anticipated, the desease disappeared; about the commencement of July we had 
a return of a few days of lino but not particularly hot weather, when a Gentleman 
who was then convalescont from the Sierra I.«one remittent was seized with tho 
malignant desease, which terminated fatally on the fourth day, his death being 
preceded by symptoms similar to those, I have before enumerated — ^tlfis solitary 
case was the last that presented itself. 

Y our Excellency will perceive that I have not been able to throw much light on tho 
origin of the late fever, which in all countries have been involved m obscurity. For 
‘shadows clouds and darkness rest upon it’ and I cannot conclude in words more 
appropriate than those used by the celebrated Doctor Bancroft when speaking of 
tho epidemic of the West Indies ‘It is still involved in so much obscurity, and placed 
so little within our power, that neither human ingenuity, nor patriotic zeal, with their 
most persevering efforts, hos as yet been able to hinder its appearance or perhaps 
materially to cheek its ravages. ’!• 

The Governor to the Church Missionary Society, 13 September 1823. . . . according 
to the official Report of tho principal Medical Officer, not one man of colour, not 
a woman, or a child, died of tliat disease . . , . Another no less important mistake is 
that of comparing the number of those w^o died with the Census taken on the 
1st of January 1822 ; whereas, at the period of the fatal disease, there were upward 
1 C.O. 267, Tol. Iviii, No. 327. 
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of 300 Europeans here. In making such returns, remarks ought to be inserted. I have 
been too much engaged to look at the List ; yot, I am inclined to believe, that, from 
the Census referred to, not above 20, if so many, died. I will transmit it by a future 
opportunity.’- 

Editorial, Royal Gazette, 13 September 1823. We scarcely need to call the attention 
of our roadcrs to an extract of a Letter from Sierra Leone. The lieavy losses we 
suffered by the in,alignant fever which raged at the time it was written, should have 
inspired a little more caution into the writer. He ought not to have allowed his 
fears or malice to get so far the better of his judgment, as to write a downright 
falsehood — and that for no earthly purpose than to cause the most painful feelings 
in the minds of our relatives, or of those friends of Africa who conceive, truly or 
not, that the promotion of the civilization of Africa is, in a great measure, linked 
to our fate. The ‘scene of woe’ was then sufficiently distressing to satisfy our moat 
bitter enemy. Why then magnify it to a degree unparalleled even in our annals ? 
Why state that out of the population of Sierra Leone, which in the Census of 1822 
was 110 males and 18 females (Europeans) exclusive of the Military, 80 had died; 
when it was known to every individual, that the greater portion of those who died 
wou'o not at Sierra Leone at tho time the Census was taken ? However averse we 
feel to recall, to absent or present friends, the loss of relatives ; yet it is a duty wo 
owe to truth, to prov(3 our assertions by facts, which we shall do in our next, by giving 
from oilicial documents the list of those who were present on tho 1st January 1822, 
and those alone could bo included in the census. . . ^ 

Editorial, Royal Gazette, 20 .September 1823. Our duty to our follow-colonists 
induced us, in our last number, to express in strong terms, the indignation we justly 
felt at tho cruel and exaggerated reports which had been circulated in England, and 
which we then pledged ourselves to disirrove from official documents. We will now 
endeavour to redeem that pledge. 

By the census tolien on the 1st January, 1822, it appears there were 94 Europeans 
then resident in Freetown, and in the country towns and villages 16 ; making a total, 
which agrees with the writer of the letter, of 110. Now, of the 94 then residing in 
Freetown, 24 have died; but we may remark, that Dr. Nicholl died at Accra on the 
Gold Coast, Mr. R. Munro drowned himself in a fit of insanity, and the Rev. S. Flood 
died on his passage to Europe,® and are included in the 24; of tho number 16, 
mentioned as living in tho mountains, the Rev. William Johnson is the only death, 
and he also died on his passage to England, having left the Colony in good health.'’ 
Thus the grand total of deaths among those who were pre.sent on the Ist January 

1822, to this day, is 25, and not 80 out of 110 persons os our friend states. . . . 
From this plain statement of facts, we trust our friends in Europe will, in future, 
be a little more cautious in receiving and circulating the dreadful accounts which 
some persons, from motives it would be difficult to dovelopo, occasionally think 
it worth their while to publish about the ravages of Death in this Colony.® 

Editorial, Royal Gazette, 27 September 1823. In our last, we exposed the fallacy 
of the statement of the Navigator to the Isles de Loss, as to the male European 
population .... We have to account for the European females who were noticed 
in the census, and who, from motives easily seen through, are unnoticed by the 
Navigator. On the 1st of January, 1822, we had 18 European Ladies in the Penin- 
sula; 10 residing in Freetown, and 8 in tho Mountains. Wo lost one out of the 10 
(Mrs. Lisk who died on her passage to Europe) ; the remaining 9 are either in the 
Colony, or have returned to their friends ; from the 8 in the Mountains, 3 have gone 

’ Missionary Eeijister, Jan. 1824, p. 6. The Governor apparently did not send any further 
information. ® T/teJioyalGozEHe, 13 Sept. 1823, pp. 146-7. 

® Ho was sick when ho boarded the ship and died three days later; see Missionary lieyisler, July 

1823, pp. 293. 304. 

^ ‘. . . there can be no doubt but that he carried with him on board the seeds of the fatal 
disease’ (ibid., p. 302), and he died after seven days (see ibid., p. 293). 

® The Royal Gazette, 20 Sept. 1823, p. 161. 
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to England, and 5 to this day are residing there. Urns after nearly two years, and 
the most fatal dry season ever experienced by the oldest inhabitants, out of a 
population of 128, we have lost, including all casualties, 26 individuals — a severe 
loss undoubtedly, and which will long bo deplored by those who wish well to Africa.^ 

Editorial, Royal Qazette, 18 October 1823. We have again inserted an extract of 
two letters from Sierra Leone.^ The same regard is paid to truth as in the former 
report. The medical officers did not state that the fever which was raging at the 
time, was imported by the Caroline or the American frigate ; they have given it as 
their opinion, that the fever was not imported— that it was not contagions. It is also 
hinted that, out of a population of 100 or 110, we lost 80 Europeans. Since that 
period, on a reference to the shipping returns, it will appear that about 30 have 
either returned to Era'ope, or gone to Cape Coast, or Cape de Verd Islands, and only 
two or three have arrived ; yet strange, — vmnderful strange, — we have now upwards 
of 100 Europeans in the Colony, exclusive of the Military and sailors.® 

The questions that arise are as follows ; 

(1) How many Europeans died in 1823 in the Coloiry ? According to 
the Missionary Philip Vaughan 7 died from 3 to 31 December 1822 and 
70 from 1 January to 18 June 1823. How many died in the following 
months has not been reported. According to Handbook of Sierra Leone 
the epidemic of yellow fever ‘proved fatal to 89 Europeans’.^ It seems, 
therefore, likely that the total number of deaths in the Colony in 1823 
was approximately 100. The statement that ‘nearly eighty gentlemen 
have died within six weeks ’ was undoubtedly wrong. 

(2) How many of the 128 European civil residents enumerated at the 
census of 1 January 1822 died up to September 1823 ? The Governor was 
‘inclined to believe that . . . not above 20, if so many, died’. The editor 
of Tlie Royal Qazette stated that 22 had died in the Colony, 1 on the Gold 
Coast, and 3 on their passage to Europe. But the survivors, of course, 
had not been exposed to death in the Colony during the whole period. 
Some of those who had left the Colony before the rainy season of 1822 had 
not returned, and, according to the editor of Tim Royal Gazette, about 30 
had sailed before the rainy season of 1823 and were not in the Colony in 
September. 

(3) How many died of the European civil residents who had come 
since 1 January 1822? It is impossible to answer this question. The 
editor of The Royal Gazette said that ‘the gi-eater portion of those who 
died were not at Sierra Leone at the time the Census was taken’." But 
this greater portion included also people who were not civil residents." 

As regards inortahty during the rainy season of 1824, the editor of 
The Boi/al Gazette Bt&ied on 11 S&ptemhev: 

Luring the last week there have been experienced, in various parts of the Peninsula, 
heavy thunder storms, attended with vivid lightning— sure presages of the termimi- 
tion of the wot weather. In congratulating our fellow colonists on this prospect of 

^ The Royal Gazette, 27 Sept. 1823, p. 168. 

fPor the letter of 16 May coiiooming mortality see p. 291, above. 

® Ibid., 18 Oct. 1823, p. 167. ^ Handbook (1925), p. 36. 

“ Among the nmv-coraers who died between Maroh and June 1823 wore 3 wives .-md 2 children 
of missionaries ; see jWssioBfljy IJsj7i««er iS23, pp. 299, 367, 380. 

" In 1823, 7 officers died, and there occurred in addition in the IMilitary Hospital 2 deaths of 
Seamen and Marines of the Royal Navy, 32 deaths of Seamen of Merchant Vesaehs, and 15 deaths 
of Distressed Europeans (some of the latter probably not being civil residents). 
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the approach of the dry season, we should, however, be truly grateful to Divine 
Providence for the general healthy period since the commencement of the rainy 
months, and which has in a great degree divested them of their terrors, even to 
new comers and alarmists. The number of Europeans in the colony during such time 
has been equal to those of any preceding year, while the deaths among the higlicr 
classes have not exceeded four or five, and the casualties of the lower order, including 
seamen, have been, compared with any former period, equally small, and this not- 
witlistanding our having had (in addition to several merchantmen in the general 
trade) two ships loading Timber up the river during the heaviest rains of the season — 
a circumstance which, in adverting to, we must condemn as an mmecessary exposure 
of the lives of the mariners engaged in navigating such vessels . . . d 

How many of ‘the lower order, including seamen,’ died it is impossible 
to tell. In the Military Hospital there occurred in 1824, 8 deaths of Dis- 
tressed Europeans and 11 deaths of merchant seamen. But merchant 
seamen were excluded from this hospital in the course of the year,® 

The effect of mortality on the number of civilian residents in those 
years is difficult to appraise. They numbered 128 on 1 January 1822. Few 
apparently died before the outbreak of yellow fever ; mo,st of those who 
had gone to England before the rainy season returned ; and there were 
many new-comers. It is possible, therefore, that, although the epidemic 
had claimed some victims by 15 February 1823, the Colony had then ‘the 
advantage of a number of European residents far beyond what it has had 
at any former time’. On 18 October, when both the epidemic of yellow 
fever and the rainy season w'ere over, the editor of 2'he Royal Gazette said 
that although since April about 30 Europeans had sailed and only 2 or 3 
had arrived there were ‘upwards of 100’ civil residents in the Colony. 
This statement can have been correct only if the civil residents on 16 
February had been sometliing like KiO.® But if their number had been as 
high as that, the editor’s statement that the number of Europeans during 
the rainy season of 1824 ‘has been equal to those of any preceding year’ 
can hardly have been correct. 

In 1825 The Royal Gazette did not mention mortality at all, although, 
owing to the ravages of ‘intermittent fever’ among the military, more 
Europeans died in Sieraa Leone than in any earlier or later year, and as 
I did not have access to The Royal Gazette for the following decades, I 
shall confine myself to quoting from other sources. 

1825-1830. From 1825 to 1830, the deaths of the govornoi's averaged more tliaii 

^ The Royal Gazette, 11 Sept. 1824, p. 351. ^ See ibid., 22 Jan, 1825, p. 427. 

“ The Govenior said that ‘at the period of the fatal disease, there were 300 Euro- 

peans here’, but this figure included all Europeans who were not resident civiliiin.s, and it may 
liave been an overstatement. 

■' Report from Committee on. West OnaM. ofAfrka, 1842, Part 11, p. 252. Sec also Handbook of tHerra 
Leone (1925), p. 09: ‘West Africa- has throughout its known liistory borne the reputation of being 
unhealthy for Europeans, and of the four West African Colonies probably none (in this respect) 
stinks in tlie nostrils of uninformed opinion as vilely as Sierra. Leone, That this Colony at one time 
did deserve to be called “The White Man’s Grave” cannot bo doubted; a glance at the Table of 
Governors . . . will show that from the foundation of the Colony up to the year 1885 no les.s than 
ten Governors (in addition to eight Acting Governors) died whfle on the coast, or on their way 
to England ; no account is taken of the many more who must have died shortly after landing in 
England ; and if Governors were thus penalised it is unlikely that lessor men escaped more lightly.’ 
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1827. If Sierra Leone be free from the stagnant waters which are supposed to 
influence the climate of St. Mary’s, and less subject to the periodical fogs which 
are considered to be so injurious on the Gold Coast ; these comparative advantages 
seem to be counterbalanced by the greater quantity and longer duration of the 
rains, and the consequent exhalations which take place at the commencement of 
the dry season. Ereetown is supposed to suffer particularly from this cause, for 
being situated near the foot of the mountains, it becomes in some measure a receptacle 
for the decayed vegetable matter which the continued rains wash from their sides. 

.Freetown, as well as the rest of the peninsula, enjoys an advantage which none 
of the other settlements possess, in a constant and plentiful supply of excellent 
water.^ 

1829. But in addition to the annual sickly season, which generally carried off 
several Europeans, particularly new comers, the coast was again visited in 1829 
with an epidemic, similar to that of 1823, which greatly reduced the number of the 
Europeans at Sierra-Leone, not sparing even the oldest settlers. ^ 

1831. Re.specting the habits of the male Europeans it must be confessed, that they 
would bo injurious to health, on many groimds, in any climate, but they are especially 
inimical to it in Sierra Leone, They are too frequently loose, careless, and dissipated ; 
and, although some improvement has occurred in the last few years, there is still 
an abundance of room for amendment.® 

1840. Either 16 or 17 Europeans died . . . 

1841. Those who are not absolutely ill, are always ailing; in fact, all the white 
people seem to belong to a population of invalids. The sallowness of their com- 
plexion, the listlesanes.s of their looks, the attenuation of their limbs, the instability 
of gait, and the feebleness of the whole frame, that are so observable in this climate, 
are but too evident signs, oven where organic disease has not yet sot in, that the 
disordered state of the functions which goes under the name of impaired health 
exists, and in none is it more painfully evident than in the general appearance of 
the European women and children in this colony. Indeed to the latter, the climate 
is allowed to be almost universally fatal.® 

Freetown, in fact, is placed in a focus of pestilential vaijours, concentrated there 
by the circumstances of its position ; and at particular seasons these vapours are to 
he seen a few feet above the level of the soil, before the sun has been sufficiently 
powerful to dispel them. 

At other places in the peninsula where fresh water mingles with the sea, as in the 
neighbourhood of King Tom’s Point, the exhalation that arises from the stagnant 
waters in the shallows there at sunset, and I am told before sunrise, are most 
offensive, and cannot fail to be most prejudicial to health.® 

1847. The comparative healthiness which the colony had enjoyed for some years 
previously to 1847 had begun to excite hopes that some permanent improvement 
had taken place in its climate. 

The fearful epidemic however, in the forms of yellow fever and of malignant 
remittent fever which visited the colony during that year, has shown that such liopcs 
wore delusive, and that the settlement still merits the fatal celebrity which it has 
acquired. 

In the rainy season of that year 11 European residents were carried off by yellow 
fever, 0 by remitteirt fever, and 6 by other diseases, no doubt partly aggravated if 
not induced by clirnatorial influence.’ 

^ Meport of Commissioners of Inquiry, 1827, First PaiL p. 105, 

“ Fox, p. 191. For details eonoeming this yellow fever epidemic see Augustin, History of Yellow 
Few, pp. 314-16. ® Boyle, p.' 30. 

■* Stateruont of Colonial Secretary before Committee on West Coast of Africa, 20 Apr. 1811, 
Meport, Part If, p. 364. The number of Europeans in the Colony on 31 Deo. 1840 was only 83 as 
compared with 99 in 1839. 

® Beport of Commissioner of Inquiry R. E. Madden, ibid., p. 244. ® Ibid., p. 24S, 

’ State of Ooloniul Possessions 1847, p. 196. The European population apjjiuently (lncreu,sefl in 
the course of the year from 115 to 06, 
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1848. During thn year 1848 the colony has been comparatively healthy, only 
nine deaths have occurred among the resident white population, and of those only 
two can be attributed to fever or direct climatorial influence.^ 

1859. . . . the [yellow] fever broke out in April, 1859, and became epidemic in May. 
There had been an influx of Europeans during the past year, and 106 fell victims to 
the disease between April, 1869, and January, I860.® 

1865. In the Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy for 1SG5, {published in 
1868), pp. 196-208, it is stated that ‘during Michaelmas’ of that year, a very 
malignant type of yellow fever was prevailing on shore at Sierra Leone, causing 
a mortality of seventy-five per cent, amongst the European population.® 

1866. The epidemic of 1866, was one of the severest experienced in the colony 
in many years. Between the months of April and October, one hundred Europeans 
died at Freetown.'’ 

1872. During my brief experience of Sierra Leone (that is since February of this 
year), 24 Europeans have died out of a population of 98.® The medical officers assert 
that this is the highest death-rate in any part of Her Maje.sty’s dominions. I find, 
however, that the extraordinaiy sickness and mortality is confined to Freetown. 
The moimtain district, according to the Registrar-General’s Returns, appears to be 
as healthy as any part of England, or indeed as Madeira, the climate of which it 
closely resembles. 

I therefore venture to suggest, for your Lordship’s consideration, whether the 
seat of Government might not properly be removed to the mountain villages of 
Leicester or Regent, which are only three or four miles from Freetown ; or at least 
whether a vote might not bo sanctioned for building a few substantial bungalows 
for Government officials in tlie healthy districts lying above the vapours that rise 
from the Freetown river, and above the range of the more active malarial influences. 

Though no expense will bo spared to keep the town clean, I fear the Government 
must not be too sanguine as to the result. With the exception of the Mahomedans, 
the habits of the people, and of some of the Eiuopean residents — as the medical 
officers point out in the Reports I had the honour of transmitting to yom’ Lordship 
in Despatch No. 136, of the 20th November, 1872 — are very bad. One of the main 
iluties I liave urged upon the Sanitary Inspector and his staff is that of teaching 
the inhabitants the dry -earth system; but it will take considerable time before it 
can bo expected to ho generally adopted. 

There is another reason why we must not expect too much from Government 
action in this matter. Your Lordship and other Secretaries of State have frequently 
written on this subject, and my predecessors have tried many experiments to 
imiu’ove the health of Freetown. As a result of many years’ observations, it is 
iilleged that sickness sometimes breaks out in the cleanest parts of the town, whilst 
apparently dirty localities escape. 

For my own part, having narrowly watched the phenomena affecting public 
health here, I ventiue to express the opinion that owing to its situation Freetown is 
radically unhealthy. It is near the mouth of a broad river laden with vegetable 
decomposition, which is partially driven back to the town twice every day by the 
tide ; and at its rear it is hemmed in by a range of hills, which tend to keep the 
products of evaporation suspended over the streets. During my morning walks up 
Leicester Hill I frequently observe the river vapoms lying motionless over the houses 
of Freetown. 

» Ibid, ms, p. 304. 

“ Augustin, p. 322. See also Yellow Fever Commission (West Africa), Second Report, p. 36: 
‘Yellow Fever was opidemio in Freetown and carried off 106 Europeans during this year.’ 

® Augustin, p. 324. 

Ibid. See also Lamprey, p. 695, Yellow Fever Commission (West Africa), Second Report, p. 36, 
and Ilmulbooh of Sierra Leone {1925), p. 40. I suspect that mortality in 1859, 1868, and 1866 has 
been overstated. 

" ‘Thii! excessive mortality does not include all the victims of the pestilence, as many died on 
shipboard in trying to escape from the colony’ (Augustin, p. 326). 
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The general eoiiclusion afc which I have arrived respecting tlie state of the public 
hoalth in those. Settlements is that they are unsuitecl for European residents. 

I vonturo to repeat what I said in my Despatch of the 11th of October, 1872:— 

‘Wherever it can possibly be done, I would strongly recommend dispensing with 
the service of Europeans on this coast.’ 

Fortunately this can bo done, and to a much greater extent than is generally 
imagined. It is no disparagement to the other members of my Legislative Council 
to mention the fact that the two ablest members of that body are both pure negroes. 
The host scholar on the Coast — a man who knows Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
Gorman, Italian, and Arabic, and is well read in the literature of these languages — 
is Mr. Blyden, a pure negro. The most intelhgent clergy of the Church of England 
in the various Settlements are the native pastors. Among the most trustworthy 
clerks in the public service are the native officials.^ 

From 1886 on, European death, figures are available for each year, but 
they were for some time not all-inclusive. The Medical Report for 1902 
contains a table which ‘shows the number of European deaths since 1886, 
the first column comprising those landed on account of ilhiess or for burial, 
and the second the deaths which took place among the actual residents of 
the City [Freetown], differentiating between those which took place from 
climatic or other causes’.® But the first column is headed ‘Landed for 
Burial’, and ‘those landed on account of illness’ seem to have been in- 
cluded in some years among the deceased residents.® From 1901 on, the 
military deaths which formerly had been included among the deaths of 
residents were given separately. Thus the Medical Report for 1909 showed 
the European dea.ths, distinguishing (1) ‘Landed from Vessels’,* (2) 
‘Resident in Freetown’, and (3) ‘Garrison’. The Medical Report for 1910 
showed the European deaths m 1901-10, distinguishing (1) ‘Landed from 
Vessels’, (2) ‘Protectorate’, (3) ‘Colony’, and (4) ‘Military (Freetown)’, 
but gave for the Protectorate figures only for 1910, noting ‘Not previously 
recorded ’, and entered under Colony the same figures as had been given in 
prior reports under Freetown. It seems safe, therefore, to assume that up 
to 1909 all statistics excluded the deaths of civilians resident outside 
■Freetown. Tables 37 and 38 summarize the statistics for 1886-1909. 

If these figures can be trusted,® mortahty in 1886-91, with the exception 
of 1889, was low. It was unfavourable in most years from 1892 to 1900. 

* Governor Pope Hennessy to the Earl of Kimberley, 31 Dec. 1872, Colonial Possessions lieporls 

1873, Part II, 2n(i Division, ))j). 19-20. A similar plea for the employment of many more negroes 
in Government service had hecn made as far hack as 22 Apr. 1830 by Acting Governor Fraser in 
a Dhpatoh to Under-Secretary of State Hay (see C.0. 267, yol, oii), in reply to a Dispatch from the 
latter, 13 Dec. 1829 (see C.O. 268, vol. xxviii, pp. 313-14). ^ Mekcal Seport 1902, p. 9. 

’ The table shows for 1894, 16 deaths of residents in Freetown, but the Assistant Colonial 
Surgeon reported {Goloiml lieporls. Sierra Leone 1894, p. 10): ‘The number of deaths among 
Europeans was 16 (including one case on hoard a steamer in port, and three cases that died within 
36 liours after landing in Freetown from the rivers).’ The table shows for 1900 likewise 1.6 deaths 
of residents in Freetown but of these ‘two were landed very ill and died here’ (Medical Jiejjorl 
1900, p, 5). 

* This term continued to bo used in: a loose manner. Medical Report 1005, j). 6, gave for 
1896-1902 as ‘Landed from Vessels’ the same figures as had been given in earlier reports for 
‘Landed for burial’, although the figure, at least for 1900, included only tho.so landed for burial 
and. excluded those who ‘ wore landed very Al and died’ in Freetown. Later figures, on the other 
hand, apparently excluded those landed for burial. See, for example, Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 
1023, p. 25: ‘Two Europeans died on board ships in Freetown Harbour in addition to the above.’ 

° It is hard to bolioyo that not one resident European died in 1886. 
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Table 37. European Deaths, Sierra Leone, 1886-1900^ 



Landed 

vessels 

Resident in Freetown 



Landed 

vessels 

Resident i 

Freetown 


Year 

^ Clitnutic^ 

Otherwise 

Total 

Year 

* Climatic^ 

Otherwise 

Total 

1880 

3 

— 

— 

3 

1894 

1 

13 

2 

16 

1887 

4 


2 

6 

1895 


4 

2 

(> 

1888 


1 

3 


1896 

3 

n 

2 

10 

1889 


3 


9 

1897 

2 

13 

— 

15 

1890 

2 1 

3 


6 

1808 

2 

8 

4 

11 

1891 


3 

2 

10 

1899 


3 

6 

9 

1892 


0 

2 

12 

1900 

4 

8 

7 

19 

1893 



i 

13 







* See Medical Rejiort 1902, p. 1). 


Table 38. European Deaths, Sierra Leone, 1901-9^ 


Year 

Latuled 

vessels 

Resident ii 

■i Freetown 

Oarrison 

Total 

‘Glinmtio' 

Otherwke 

‘‘GJitnulie’ 

Otherwise 

1901 

_ 

5 

2 

3 

_ 

10 

1902 

3 

3 

— 

1 

1 

8 

1903 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

11 

1904 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

12 

1905 

3 

2 

2 

1 

— 

8 

1900 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1907 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

13 

1908 

1 

1 i 

0 

3 

2 

13 

1909 

3 1 

3 

- 1 

— 

— 1 

(1 


‘ See Medical Report 1909, p. 6. 


In these nine years deaths among the residents of Freetown, who probably 
averaged less than 200,^ numbered 93 or about 10 per year. Some quota- 
tions may illustrate the view of the administration. 

1893. On the whole tlie health of the European population was good, there being 
only eight deaths registered among the residents.- 

1894. The public, health during the year was most unsatisfactory; a good deal 
of siokne.ss was prevalent among the natives and European residents.® 

189.7. The public health generally was fairly good in 1893 as compared with tho 
previous year. 

The number of deaths among Europeans was only six as against 16 in 1894; but 
there were a coiLsidorablo number of serious cases invalided.** 

1890. The Public Health throughout the Colony was fairly good. . . . 

The number of deaths among Europeans was, however, 11, as against (i in tho 
Xwevious year, and 6 European Officials died, while 6 were invalided,** 

1897. The number of deaths among Eui'opeans was 19, as against 11 in tho 
previous year, and six in 1895.“ 

•* According to tlie censuses of 1891 and 1901 the European residents in Freetown numbered 
180 and 228 re.spectively (see Census Report 1S91, pp. 3, 6 ; 1901, irp. 4, 6 ; Golwiial Repwis, Rierra 
Leone p. 20). Many Europeans who at the time of the census (April) were in Freetown went 
on leave during the rainy season. 

“ Report of Colonial Surgeon, quoted ibid. 1893, p. 13. 

“ Report of Assistant Colonial Surgeon, quoted ibid. 1894, p. 10. ■* Ibid. 1890, p, 13. 

“ Ibid. iSOfi, p. 18. The 11 deaths probably refer to the whole Colony. 

“ Ibid. 1897, p. 22, The 19 deaths probably refer to the whole Colony. 
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From the hegiiming of this century, mortality, as in the Gold Coast, 
■was considerably lower d The Annual Colonial Report for 1906 said: 

There were eight deaths among Europeans during the year. 

Of these, five occurred among the European population resident in Fi'eetown, and 
three were landed from steamers. Taking the Bui-opean population of Freetown 
at 270,- the number as ascertained at the last census, these five deaths give a death 
rate of 18-5 per 1,000, the lowest recorded for many years. If the two deaths from 
rheumatic fever and chloroform poisoning bo excluded, we obtain a death rate of 
IM per 1,000 from climatic causes. In connection with the death rate, attention 
may be called to the trite but most misleading description, ‘Sierra Leone, or the 
Wliite Man’s Grave.’ With the exception of the Gambia, Sierra Leone (especially 
the Protectorate) is probably much more healthy than any other British Colony on 
the We-st Coast, not excluding Northern Nigeria. The expression ‘White Man’s 
Grave’ became well-known in olden days, when all the places on the coast were 
under the Sierra Leone Government.® 

It has been occasionally claimed that the improvement in European 
mortality followed the establishment of bungalows on Hill Station, an 
elevated place which certainly had great advantages as compared with 
Freetown. It is important, therefore, to note that the reduction in mor- 
tality occurred several years before the opening of HiU Station. 

1905, ... a mountain railway has been constructed, and a cantonment built on 
the hills, thus permitting of the Europeans residing in the hills and of their segrega- 
tion from infected natives.^ 

The bungalows are now complete, and the health of those who are fortunate 
enough to reside there has been very satisfactory.® One or two cases of malarial 
fever have occurred there, but these have been invariably in officers who have been 
recently in the Protectorate, and I am not aware of any case being acquired in the 
cantonment. 

It is much to be regretted that no European firm has yet seen its way to build 
a residence for their employes at Hill Station, though a large aird desirable site has 
been reserved for them. It is to be hoped that this reluctance will soon bo overcome.® 

® Some statements in the official reports at the beginning of this century are not quite clear. 
Colonial Reports 1902, p. 19, say: ‘The European death rate can only be given for Freetown, and 
does not include members of the garrison. Eight deaths were registered in Freetown during the 
year.’ But the 8 deceased include 2 belonging to the garrison. Colonial Reports 1903, p. 21, 
says: ‘Eleven Europeans, including three persons belonging to the garrison and two persons 
who died on hoard ship, were buried at Freetoivn during the year.’ The persons belonging to 
the garrison actually numbered 6 . Medical Report 1902, p. 10, gives as death-rates of Europeans 
resident in Freetown for 1891 and 1899-1902, 20, .93, 06, 37, and 19 respectively. 

® This figure includes 41 Syrians and 1 Egyptian, while the 6 deaths probably refer to Euro- 
peans only. 

® Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1905, pp. 44-5. Seo also ibid. 1900, p. 37. 

^ Principal Medieal Officer, Dr. Front, jif cdical Eepori 7905, p. 18. 

® Three years earlier the Principal Medical Officer said: ‘So far as those who will have the good 
fortune to live on the hills is ooncemed, there can he no doubt that this is the most important 
step in the direction of health preservation which has yet boon taken. At the same time 1 must 
confess that I am not one of those who think that the European is the only factor to ho considered 
in this matter. While it is essential that those upon whom the administration of the Colony de- 
volves, and those upon whom its material prosperity depends, the merchants, should be placed in 
as favourable conditions as possible, and while we cannot fail to recognise that under the con- 
ditions in town, surrounded: by native dwellings, swarming with irifeetod children, this is at 
present impossible, yet it should not be lost sight of that the improvement of the health of the 
natives is of equal importance, and the measures which have been indicated should be carried on 
pari passu with the present scheme’ (ibid. 1902, pp. 18-19). 

® Ibid. 7905, p. 8. 
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1907. . . . the number of deaths from climatic causes among the Europeans 
resident in the Colony was more than in the previous two years ; this increase is very 
probably due to the increase in the actual European resident population from 300 
in 1900 to 660 in 1907, the number of deaths from these eatises being five gives 
a death rate of nine for 1 ,000 from climatic diseases, which compares most favourably 
with former years.’- 

The improvement in the health of Eiuopeans is to a largo extent due, in my 
opinion, to residence at Hill Station, where for the past three years a large number 
of the European officials on duty at headquarters reside.^ 

Hill Station with its railway, undoubtedly the finest and the most successful anti- 
malarial measure ever carried out by any West African Colony, continues its good 
repute for its almost complete freedom from fever, mosquitos and other insect 
pests.’’ 

With all the advantages to health and comfort, so far as Europeans are concerned, 
that accrue from this gi'eat sanitary scheme, it seems to me inexplicable that up to 
the present the Cable Company is the only European firm in Freetown tliat has 
taken advantage of the opening of Hill Station as a residential site by erecting 
a bungalow there for the use of its European staff. Wo are accustomed to hear so 
much talk about whiit certain peofile at homo have done for West Africa, and the 
interest they seem to have taken in measures having for their object the improvement 
of the health conditions prevailing there, that one eamiot help being struck with 
the ai>athy and indifference shown in this particular instance. But, when a large 
firm does not supply even quinme for the use of its Euroijoan staff, it would be 
too much to expect them to go to the expense of building residential bungalows at 
Hill Station.'* 

From 1910 to 1927 the statistics are more complete than for any earlier 
or later period. One set of figures showed the deaths, distinguishing (1) 
‘Landed from Vessels’; (2) Colony and Protectorate, Non-Military;® (3) 
Colony and Protectorate, Military.® Apaz-t from that, figures were pub- 
lished showing the deaths of Government Officials, of Military, and of 
non-officials.'*' The data in the second series for some years differ from 
those given in the first set. 

* This statement is quite misleading. The death tigurea refer to Freetown and not to the Colony . 

The number of deaths from ‘ climatic causes’ was higher than in the previous live years. The Euro- 
pean re.sident population of Freetown did of course not increase from 300 in 1900 to 660 in 1907. 
The Annual Colonial Report for 1900 (p. 37) put it at 460, and the Report for 1907, in discussing , 
mortality, said (p. 32) : ‘ The number of Europeans in Freetown in 1907 was estimated to be 650, 
but this is a very rough estimate, and any inferences based on those figures must necessarily be 
speculative.’ The 1911 census showed only 606 European residents in Freetown (see Census 
Eefort 1911, p. 9). ^ Principal Medical OiScer, Medical Report 1907, p. 6. “ Ibid., p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 11. All efforts to interest private firms in Hill Station failed. See, for example, ibid. 
1913, p. 7; ‘The total number of residents at Hill Station was 66, made uji as follows i—Oovern- 
ment Offloials 67, Militaiy 6, Missionaries 2, The African Cable Company 1.’ While nearly one- 
quarter of all Government Ofiioiala resided in Hill Station, only 1 per cent, of the non-ofSciala 
lived there. Nor were the hopes fulfilled that mosquitoes would be prevented from breeding on the 
hill. In 1914, wlien 48 Government Officials resided there, the Medical Report said (p. 9); 
‘Although the general health of the residents was satisfactory, no less than ten offloials suffered 
from malarial fever, the diagnosis in each ease being confirmed microsoopioally.’ 

For 1910 separate figures were given for Colony and for Protectorate. 

. “ For 1910-12 the headhig was ‘Military (Freetown)’. According to the 1911 census there were 

299 European soldiers in Freetown and 66 in Wilberforce; see Census Report 1911, p. 9. 

■' Some such figures had also been published for earlier years. For 1900 five deaths were 
reported. ‘ This, however, must .be regarded as absolutely abnormal, as for many years there were 
no deaths among European officials’ {Medical Reports 1900 and 1901, p. 6). In 1901 no European 
Official died. Of the 10 deaths ‘three took place among the military, three among the mercantile 
community, two wore ministers of religion, one was a meobanio, and one a child of 3J months’ 
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From 1928 on, the Medical Reports show only the deaths of resident 
civilians, distinguishing between Government Officials and non-officials. 


Table 39. Deaths of Europeans, Sierra Leone, 1910-27 



Table 40. Deaths of European Civilians, Sierra Leone, 1928-38'^ 



The figures in Tables 37-40 comprise only deaths occurring in Sierra 
Leone. The yearly Vital Statistics of Non-Native Officials, on the other 
hand, hiolude deaths on leave. The data are summarized in Table 41. It 
appears that the average death-rate in 1921-38 was 9 for 1,000. 

There was no marked change in mortality among European officials in 
the course of the last two decades, and it is interesting to note that there 
was apparently likewise no definite trend in the incidence of malaria. The 
numbers of days lost through malaria in 1921-38 per 100 resident European 
officials were 651, 541, 312, 271, 223, 264, 198, 233, 173, 202, 145, 210, 
243, 413, 391, 459, 231, and 251 respectivdy.^ The numbers averaged, in 

(Med/icul Sejjorls 1900 and 1301, p. 42). The deaths of European Officials in 1902-9 wore 1, 0, 0, 
1, 1, 2, 2, and 2 respectively (see ibid. 1902, p, 10; Colonial Reports 1903, p. 21, 1904, p. 30; 
Medical licjjort 1905, p. 6, 1900, p. 6 , 1907, p. 7, 1908, 7, 1909, p. 7). Of tl)o 12 European 

residents in Ereetown dooeased in 1008, 2 were Officials, 6 Military, and 5 ‘Commercial, &o.’ (see 
ibid. 190S, p. 14), Of 6 European residents in the Colony (and Protectorate ?) deceased in 1909, 
2 were Officials and 3 'Commei'cial, &o.’ (see ibid. 1909, pp. 6, 7, 12). 

‘ See ihid. ms, p.B; 1930, p. 11; 1935, p. 9; 1938, s- 10. 
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the three 6-year periods 1921-6, 1927-32, and 1933-8, 377, 194, and 331 
respectively. 


Table 41. Deaths of Male Non-Native Officials, Sierra Leone, 1921-38^ 



’ Sec West Africa, Vital Statistics of Non-Native Officials, lleturns for 1921, p. 2, to 103S, p. 2, Figures 
prior tu 1030 apparently induilo females. 

2. Mortality of Asiatics 

Figures concerning mortality have hardly ever been published. In 1910 
there were rejiorted 6 deaths of Syrians, of rvhom 3 .succumbed to yellow 
fever. ^ In 1933 the number of recorded deaths among Syrians was 13.^ 
Both statements no doubt under.stated mortality. 

1 See ibid. 1910, pp. 5, 47. ^ .See ibid. 1933, p. 30. 



CHAPTER III 

GAMBIA! 

I. Cbnstis-takiwg 
1. Up to 1931 

Censuses Avere taken in 1851, 1871, and thereafter every ten years up to 
1931. From 1901 on they included the Protectorate. Each census has 
been authorized by an enabhng Ordinance ad hoc.^ The census of 1931 
was taken in accordance with the following Ordinance 

1. This Ordinance may be cited for all purposes as The Census Ordinance, 1930. 

2. (a) A Census of the Colony and Protectorate of the Gambia shall be taken in 
the year one thousand nine hundred and thirty-one. 

(6) In the Island of St. Mary the Census shall be taken on the 24th day of April 
and in the manner provided m sections six, seven and eight hereof. 

(o) In the Protectorate the Census shall be taken between the 24th day of March 
and the 24th day of May (both inclusive), and in such manner as the Census Com- 
missioner, to be appointed under the provisions of this Ordinance, may direct; 
and such particulars shall be given and such returns made as the said Census 
Commissioner may direct. 

3. The duty of taking such Census shall be performed by a Census Commissioner 
appointed by the Governor, and such other persons as may be appointed by the 
Governor or by this Ordinance as Enumerators. 

4. There shall be a Clerk to the Census Commissioner who shall be nominated 
by the Governor. 

6. In the Protectorate the Travelling Commissioners shall bo the Enumorators 
for their respective Provinces and it shall be lawfid for the Governor to appoint 
such assistant Enumerators at sucb remuneration as he may think fit. 

0. (I) Schedules to be approved by the Governor shall be prepared by the Census 
Commissioner for the purpose of being filled up by or on behalf of the several 
occupiers of dwelling houses in the Island of St. Mary, with the followmg particulars, 
and no other, namely, particulars showing the name, sex, age, race, religion, profes- 

^ The Gambia fonsiats of (1) the Island of St. Mary administered as a Colony; (2) the rest of the 
Colony (British Kombo, the Ceded Mile including Albreda, the territories of Brefot and Bajana, 
and MiUiCarthy Island) which around 1900 -was placed under the Protectorate system of adminis- 
tration; and (3) the Protectorate (a long narrow strip of territory on each bank of tlie river Gam- 
bia). In the official statistics the Gambia has been subdivided for several decades into two tiro.n.s 
only, viz. (1) the Island of St. Mary, and (2) the Protectorate, comprising both the areas of the 
Colony administered as part of the Protectorate and the Protectorate proper. All recent data 
referring to ‘the Colony’ cover, therefore, only the Island of St. Mary. This island to-day ‘con- 
tains few inhabitants outside the Town of Bathurst and therefore practically speaking the figure.s 
given for the Island are in effect those for the Town of Bathurst’ (Gmsus Jie.poH p. 3). 

“ See Ordinance No. 1 of 1861 (28 Mar.), listed in Blue Book 1851, p. 66 ; No. 4 of 1871 (23 -Mar.), 
reprinted in Ordmancee of the GanMa 1818-79, pp. 390-2; No. 2 of 1881 (14 Mar.), reprinted 
ibid. 1879-82, pp. 24-6; No. 3 of 1891 (14 Mar.), Gambia Ordinances 1880-1904 No. 2 of 1901 
(OMar,), ibid.; No. 1 of 1911 (6 Feb.), Gommment Gazette, Colony of the Gambia, 11 Feb. 1911, 
pp. 60-3. The census of 1921 was authorized by Ordinance No. 1C of 1020 (31 Doe.), ibid. 31 Dec. 
1!)20, pp. 368-60, reprinted in Colony of the Gambia, Ordinances, &o., 1920, pp. 43-6. 

“ Ordinance No. 6 of 1930 (11 Aug.), ‘An Ordinance for ta.krag the Census of the Colony and 
Protectorate of the Qa,Ytt\na\Qovei-nment Gazette, 15 Aug. 1930, pp. 331-3, reprinted in Ordinances, 
kc.ylOSO, pp. 13-17. The wording of this Ordinance was the some as that of the Census Ordinance, 
.1921. 
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eion or occupation, degree of elementary education, condition as to marriage, 
relationship to head of family, and birth place of every living person who abode in 
every house on the night of the Census Day, and showing also whether any such 
person was blind or deaf and dumb, or imbecile, or Imratic ; and also, where the 
occupier is not in occupation of a whole house, the number of rooms occupied by him. 

(2) Every enumerator for the Island of St. Mary shall in the course of the week 
pre vious to the Cen.sus Day leave or cause to be left at every dwelling house within 
his di.strict one or more of the said schedulns, for the occupier or occupiers thereof 
or of any part thereof ; and in every such schedule shall be plainly expressed that it 
is to bo filled up by the occupier with or for whom it is left, and that the Enumerator 
will collect all .such schedules within his district on the day next following the 
Census Day. 

(3) Every occupier with or for whom any such schedule has been so left, shall 
fill up the schedule to the best of his or her knowledge and belief, so far as relates 
to all persons dwelling in the house, storey, or apartment occupied by him or her 
and .shall sign his or her name thereto, and shall deliver the schedule .so filled up, 
or cause the same to be delivered, to the Enumerator when required so to do. 

(4) If any such occupier wilfully refuses or without lawful excuse neglects to fill 
up the schedule to the best of his or her knowledge and belief, or to sign and deliver 
the same as by this Ordinance required, or wilfully makes, signs, or delivers, or 
causes to be made, signed, or delivered, any false return of all or any of the matters 
specified in the .schedule, he or she shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine 
not exceeding five pounds and in default of payment to imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding thirty days. 

(6) In this section the expression ‘dwelling house’ shall include every building 
and tenement of which the whole or any part is used for the purpose of human 
habitation, and whore a dwelling house is lot or sub-let in different stories or apart- 
ments and occupied distinctly by different persons or families, a separate schedule 
shall be left with or for, and filled up by, the occupier of each such distinct storey 
or apartment. 

7. The Enumerators for the Island of St. Mary shall visit every house in their 
respective districts, and shall collect all the schedules so left within their districts, 
from house to house, and so far as may bo possible on the day next following the 
Census Day and shall complete such of the schedules as on delivery thereof to them 
apjjear to bo defective, and correct such as they find to be erroneous, and shall add 
thereto an account, according to the best information which they are able to obtain 
of all the persons present within their district on the night of the Census Day, but 
not included in the schedule collected by them. 

8. The Census Commissioner shall obtain, by such ways and means as appear to 
him best adapted for that purpose, retrirns of the particulai's required by section 
six hereof with respect to all persons who during the night of the Census Day were 
travelling or on shipboard, or for any other reason were not abiding in any house 
in the Island of St. Mary of which account is to be taken by the Enumerators and 
other persons as aforesaid, and such returns shall bo included in the abstract directed 
by section eleven hereof to bo made. 

9. Every enumerator shall take an account of the inhabited houses, and of the 
houses then building and therefore uninhabited and of all other uninhabited houses 
within his province or district. 

10. Every Enumerator shall make a summary in accordance with instructions 
i.ssued under this Ordinance of the contents of the schedules collected by him, and 
shall deliver such summary to the Census Commissioner and shall sign a declaration, 
in a form prescribed by the Governor, to the effect that the summary has been truly 
and faithfully made up by him, and that to the best of his knowledge the same 
is correct. 

11. The Census Commissioner shall examine all the summaries so delivered to 
him, and shall satisfy himself how far the Enumerators have duly performed the 
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duties required of them by this Ordinance and shall cause any inaccuracies which 
he may discover in the summaries to be corrected so far as may be possible, and 
shall, on or before the expiration of one month after the taking of the Census, or such 
other time as may be fixed by the Governor, return ail the summaries to the 
Governor, together with an abstract of the said returns which shall be printed and 
laid before the Legislative Council within six mouths next after the taking of the 
Census. 

12. The Master or keeper of every gaol, hospital or other public institution shall 
bo the Enumerator of the inmates thereof, and shall conform to such instructions 
as may be sent to him for obtaining the returns required by this Ordinance so far as 
may be practicable, with respect to such inmates. 

1 3. Any Enumerator or person bound under this Ordinance to act as Enumerator, 
making wilful default in any matter required of him by this Ordinance, or making 
any wilful false declaration, shall on summary conviction be liable for each offence 
to a fine not exceeding five pounds, or in default of payment to imprisonment for 
any period not exceeding thirty days. 

14. The Enumerators and other persons employed in the execution of this 
Ordinance shall be authorised to ask all such questions as are necessary for obtaining 
the return.s required by this Ordinance; and if any person refuses to answer or 
wilfully gives a false answer to such questions, or any of them, he shall on summary 
conviction be liable for each offence to a fine not exceeding five pounds, or in default 
of payment to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period not exceed- 
ing thirty days, 

15. It shall bo lawful for the Governor to make Order for the payment out of 
the revenue of the Colony of such sum or sums as may be necessarily mcm’red in 
taking the Census and generally in carrying out the purposes of this Ordinance. 

16. It shall be lawful for the Governor-in-Council to make, alter, or revoke rules 
or regulations for the better carrying out of the purposes and provisions of this 
Ordinance and to attach suitable penalties for the breach thereof. 

A ‘Census Schedule and General Instructions for use in the forthcoming 
Census’ were ‘published for general information’ on 15 April 1931.^ 

The persons- to be included in this acliedulo are all those who are alive on the 
night of Friday the 24th April, 1931, and who, whether as members of the family 
or ns visitors, boarders, or servants:— 

(1) pass the night in the dwelling of this household or establishment, or 

(2) arrive and are received into the household or e3tabli.shment on Saturday the 
26th of April, 1931, before the collection of the schedule, not having been 
already enumerated elsewhere. No, one else may be included. 

The headings of the schedule read as follows: 

Name. 

Relationship to Head of Household, e.g., Hoad, Wife, Son, .Daughter, Stepson, 
Niece, Visitor, Boarder, Servant, etc. 

Religion (if Christian enter Denomination). 

Sex : Male, Female. 

State whether Married, Unmarried, Widowed (if marriage dissolved, ‘Divorced’). 

Age last .Birthday. 

Race. 

Birthplace, If born outside the Colony, state the name of the Island, Country, 
State, Province, etc. . , 

Nationality. State whether British born, Naturalized British Subject, American, 
French, Danish, etc., etc., etc. 

Occupation or Moans of Subsistence. 

Whether able to Read. 

^ Colony of the Gambia, Oovemmeitt Qa^elte, 16 Apr. 1931, pp. 124 -5. 
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Whether able to Write. 

Whether able to speak English. 

If suffering from serious infirmity, state nature (e.g.. Blind, Deaf-Mute, Insane, 
Loss of Limb). 

At the bottom of the schedule was to be entered ‘ the number of rooms 
occupied by the above persons’. 

Official comments on comj)leteness and accuracy are available for the 
last five censuses. The census of 1891, which covered only the Colony,^ 
was considered incomplete. 

The Census? returns are not a correct index of the population which apparently 
only amounts to 14,266, and, it is needless to add, that except in Bathurst, and 
perhaps British Combo, the difficulties of obtaining any correct statistics are 
stupendous.® 

The numbers must of course bo taken as approximately only.® 

The Superintendent of the 1901 census reported: 

It was thought desirable to enumerate the Colony of the Gambia'* apart from the 
Protectorate j for whereas in the former whore every house could bo visited and the 
people wore more enlightened, fairly accurate rotimis could be made of the several 
particulars required, it would have been practically impo.ssiblo to obtain such details 
in the latter, owing to the insufficient staff of workers that could have been placed 
at the di.sposal of the Travelling Commissioners who were directly responsible for 
the returns of places within their respective disti-icfcs. 

His Excellency the Governor therefore .sent a Circular Despatch to the Travelling 
Commissioners with instructions that they were only required to give particulars 
as to the number of males over 16 years of age and females over 16 years of age, and 
of boys under 16 years of ago and girls mrdor 16 years of age. This so far simplified 
matters that the Commissioner.s wore able to make their returns without seriously 
interfering with their usual duties.® 

The Annual Colonial Report for 1904 suggested that the population had 
been very much understated.® 

It would ... at any time bo a difficult matter to obtain correct figures, and if such 
an attempt wore made trouble might arise, as the natives are suspicious and would 
at once jump to the conclusion that fresh taxation of some sort was about to be 
introduced by the Govoniment. Moreover, a largo portion of the population in the 
Protectorate is continually on the move, owing to the numbers of strange farmers 
who come into British territory for the planting season only, and to the Fulahs who 
cross the boundary with their cattle for pasturage ; and these people it is impossible 
to enumerate.’ 

The Commissioners of the 1911 census said: 

In the Island of St. Mary . . . the Census was taken on the night of April 2nd. . . .® 

In the Protectorate a period of two months extending from March ist to April 30th 
was allowed for the taking of the Census by the Travelling Commissioners of the 

* i.c. St.. Mary’s Island, British Koinbo, Ceded Mile, MaoCarthy Island, Tenderhah, Bai, 
Kansala, Brefet, and Bajana. 

® Colonial Reports, OambialS91,p.5. Itishard, however, toscewhythediflioultiesof enumerat- 
ing the population, for example in MacCarthy Island, which has an area of 7 square miles and had 
he,6n under British administration for nearly seventy years should have been stupendous. There 
is, moreover, no evidence that the population of the Colony actually exceeded 14,206. 

® Archer, Treasurer of the Colony, The Gambia GdUmy and. Protectorate, p. 86. 

* i.e. St. Mary’s Island, British Kombo, Ceded hlile, MacGarthy Island. 

^ Census Report 1901, Z. ? See p. 331 below. 

’ Colonial Reports, Gambia 1904, 'p. SO. See also Archer, p. 137. ® Census Report 1911, p. I, 
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respeot/ive Provinces, and in the case of two of the Provmoes, it was found necessary 
to extend the time in accordance with the provisions of Section II (o) of the Census 
Ordinance, 1911. 

Those portions of the Colony luiown as McCarthy’s Island, the Ceded Mile and 
British Koinho, which at the Census of 1901 were included as parts of the Colony 
as distinct from the Protectorate, have since that time been made subject to the 
Protectorate system by Section 4 of tho Protectorate Ordinance, 1902, and have 
for the purpose of the present Census been treated as part of the Protectorate. . . 

It was not attempted to obtain in the Protectorate information in such detail as 
was done in Bathurst, our object in the main being to secure an accurate enumeration 
of persons and houses with distinction of sexes, races and religion, and such other 
particulars, as we were advised could be sought without rousing opposition or 
animosity among the people. . . . The almost universal ignorance of tho people as 
to their ages made it impossible to obtain exact information on this head, and it 
was thought .sufficient to divide the people roughly into those under and over 15 years, 
in order to obtain a general idea of the adult and infant population. 

... On the whole, the work seems to have proceeded smoothly and satisfactorily, 
and tho results may he taken as very reasonably accurate. In only one instance was 
it found necessary to inflict fines on the people of a town for deliberately refusing to 
give the required information under Section 6 of the Census Ordinance. . . . 

The difficulties of enumeration in this Province [Upper Bivor], which is large and 
scattered and contains a great number of small towns and villages, were considerable, 
and there is little doxibt that the true population is much larger than the returns show.^ 

The difficulties in the way of obtaining particulars from semi-civilized un- 
educated people with any approach to accuracy and without causing offence are 
obvious. The metlioda adopted by the Travelling Commissioners varied slightly in 
each Province, but the results in each case have been successful and have far 
exceeded the expectation of those best fitted to judge.® 

The Commissioner of the 1921 census reported as regards the Protec- 
torate ; 

I think the work entailed in the various Provinces must have been a good deal 
more thoroughly done on this occasion than on the last if one is to account satis- 
factorily for the very big increase in the population. . . . Difficulty of a kind similar 
tp that met with in 1911 was again found but I do not think to the same degree and 
herein may partly lie the explanation. It is at any rate obvious that many of the 
older and wiser who remembered the taking of the 1911 Census would be able to 
assure their fellow tribesmen that a count of heads would not necessarily be followed 
by conscription oi’j say, the levying of a poll-tax. 

... As showhig the difficulty of obtaining the kind of information fairly easily 
had in Bathurst, [Commissioner] Dr. Hopkmson speaks of tho people (especially the 
women) of Upper and Lower Baddibu being ‘smpriaed and confused by what was 
asked of them’ so that ho has felt justified in adding 6 per cent, to the figures 
actually obtained in the case of the women there. 

. . . with the best intentions in the world quite reliable results cannot be expected 
from the .Protectorate in all the existing ciroumstances. The most indeed that even 
Dr. Hopkinson can say is ‘on the whole I think that the count is fairly accurate — 
at any rate it is the best obtainable. It is almost certainly an under estimate.’ 

[Commissioner] Colonel Wannell , . . shows that the Census liaving been taken, 
when it wa.s, quite a number have not been accoiinted for. — ^He writes ‘I took the 
Census of the Wharf Towns in May, Just before the 24th, ^ when the time expired. 
Dtiring May quite a few native traders, agents and dealers and also one or two 

This implied that from 1911 on the census returns for these districts are much less detailed 
than tho earlier censuses. ® Census Report 1911, pp. 2^3. ® Ibid., p. 4. 

* Tho census was to be tahen in the Island of St. Mary on 24 Apr. and in the Protectorate 
, between 24 Mar. and 24 May, 
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white agents shut down and went to Bathurst. — These would not only escape 
coming into my Returns but they would also not be in the Bathui’st figiues, as they 
would arrive in Bathurst after April 24th.’^ 

The Commissioner of the 1931 census stated concerning the Protectorate : 

Every endeavour was made to get as accurate figures as possible and Capt. Doke 
the Travelling Commissioner for the MacCarthy Island Province states ‘no difficulty 
was experienced in the collection of these figures from the natives and no fear was 
expressed that they were being taken for any ulterior pmpose.’ And one can I think 
state that the figures are reliable.® 

‘Expenditure in connection with Census, 1931’, was £103. 2s. 2d.^ This 
would indicate a cost per 1,000 enumerated persons of only 10s. 4d. 

2. 1944 

A census for very peculiar reasons Avas taken in Bathurst in 1944. The 
Governor, in an address to the Legislative Council, on 26 January 1944, 
said : 

At the meeting held on the 18th of January the Commissioner of the Island of 
St. Mary informed you that Government did not proijose to procesod with the 
Vagrancy Ordinance at this sitting. I have delayed further consideration of the bill 
for this reason. It is now becoming obvious that a more drastic measure is required 
of dealing with the crowds of people who come pouring into Bathurst from the 
Protectorate, or from French country, and make themselves a nuisance to the 
permanent inhabitants, a menace to public health, and greatly add to the problems 
of administration. Under the appropriate Defence Regulations, which contain pro- 
visions not very dissimilar from those in the hill for the Vagrancy Ordmance, nearly 
2,000 undesirables were removed from Bathiust during 1943, but I doubt very much 
whether the population has in fact been reduced by that number. It, therefore, 
seems to me that we must tackle our problem from another angle, and first decide 
who has a reasonable claim to live in Bathurst, either permanently or for a limited 
period, and give them suitable identity cards, so that wo can, if necessary, make it 
illegal for anyone who has not such credentials to live in Bathurst at all. Broadly, 
what I have in mind is to take a census of Bathurst in the course of which information 
would bo obtained regarding the claims of each individual to be allowed to live in 
the capital. There are thoise who have very strong claims because of their traditional 
family connections with the place, or because of their occupation. There are others 
with less strong claims which require further hivestigation, or whoso only claim is 
temporary employment in Bathurst: and there are others again who are possibly 
only transitory, but quite legitimate, visitors. For these three groups of persons we 
might issue three olasse,? of card — ^let us call them for convenience Rod Cards, White 
Cards, and Blue Cards. Rersons in possession of rod cards Avould, subject to what 
I have to say later, be regarded as having very strong claims to live in Bathurst as 
long as they like : those in possession of white cards would be allowed to live in 
Bathurst for a period of perhaps twelve months, when their cases would come up 
for re-consideration: and those in possession of blue cards would be permitted to 
live in Bathurst only for a short time, at the end of which they would have to have 
their cards renewed for a further short period if they had a reasonable claim to 
remain. Persons not in possession of one of these cards would bo reckoned as having 
no chi.iin at all to live in Bathurst; if they did not leave voluntarily steps could be 
taken if necessary to remove them; and, after a certain date, it would be an offence 
to live m Batlmrst without ono of the cards referred to. So far as I can see, it is only 
by nrl opting some such scheme as this can we remove permanently from the capital 
the loafei's and work-shy who have neither the right nor the excuse to climber our 
^ Ibid. 1921, p. 2. ® Ibid. 1931, p. 4. ® See Blue, Booh 1931, p. 37. 
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Kti’(iof.s, and nan wo diKtingiiish between them and the traditional inhabitants of 
Bailnirst, whose, claim to mmain, if tliey choose, in the surroundings to w-hich they 
and their forbears have for several generations been accustomed, must be given the 
most careful and sympathetic consideration^ 

The iKipulation of Bathurst has got to bo reduced to an absolute maximum of 
8,000 souls. I cannot think that this number will not very much more than cover 
wlint may for convenience be described as the ‘red card’ people, and possibly also 
many of the ‘white card’ people.® 

The census was taken in accordance with the following Ordinance 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Bathurst Census Ordinance, 1944. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires — 

‘Bathur.st’ means and includes the whole of the Island of Saint Mary in the 
Colony of the Gambia; 

‘Commis.sion6r’ moans the Census Commissioner appointed under this 
Ordinance ; 

‘Dwelling house’ mean.s and includes 

(а) every building or tenement of which the whole or any part thereof is used 
for the purpose of human habitation, and 

(б) whore such building or tenement is lot or sub-let in different storeys or 
apartments and occupied distinctly by different persons or families, 
evei-y such distinct storey or apartment. 

3. — (1) A Census of Bathm’St shall be taken in the year One thousand nine 
hundred and forty-four. 

(2) The Census shall be taken in the manner provided by this Ordinance and upon 
such day as the Governor shall by Proclamation appoint. 

4. For the purpose of taking the Census the Governor shall appoint — 

(ra) a Census Commissioner; 

(6) a Clerk to the Commissioner; and 

(c) such Enumerators as may be necessary at such remuneration as he shall 
think fiti 

fi. — (1) The Commissioner shall prepare schedules, which shall be submitted to 
the Governor for approval, to be filled up by or on behalf of the several oooupiors 
of dwelling houses, 

(2) Every such schedule shall contain the following particulars relating to 
every living person who abodo in the dwelling house on the night of the Census 
Bay-— 

(a) name ; 

(b) sex; 

(0) age; 

(d) race; 

(e) religion; 

(/) profession or occupation; 

{(j) married or single ; 

{h} relationship to occupier ; 

<») birth place ; 

(j) how long such person has resided in Bathurst ; 

(/;:) where ascertainable, how long such person’s forbears have resided in Bathurst ; 
and 

(1) degree of education, 

and shall also show whether any such person is blind or deaf or dumb, or imbecile 
or lunatic, and, where the occupier is not in occupation of a whole house, the number 
of rooms occupiocL by him. 

^ Lcgifllativo (Jouncil, Mceling held 25th January, 19i4, p. 6. 2 Ibid., p. 7. 

^ ^ Oraiiianco No. 12 of 1944((5 Oot.), * An Ordinance to Provide for taking the Census of Bathurst’, 
woremmeni Supplement, 16 Oct, 1944. 
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6. — (1) Every Enumerator shall, three days before the Census Day, leave or 
cause to be left at every dwelling house within the area allocated to him one or more 
schedules for the occupier or occupiers thereof or of any part thereof. 

(2) In every schedule it shall be plainly stated that such schedule is to be filled up 
by or on behalf of the occupier with whom or for whom it is left, and that the 
Enumerator will, on the day next following the Census Day, collect or cause to be 
collected all such schedules within the area allocated to him. 

7. — (1) Every occupier with or for whom any schedule has been left shall fill up 
such schedule to the best of his knowledge, information and belief, so far as relates 
to all persons dwelling in the house, storey or apartment in his occupation and shall 
sign his name or make his mark thereto, and shall deliver the completed schedule or 
cause the same to be delivered to the Enumerator when required so to do. 

(2) Any occupier who wilfully refuses or without lawful excuse neglects to fill 
up any schedule to the best of his knowledge, information and belief, or to sign 
and deliver the same in accordance with the requii'ements of this Ordinance, or who 
wilfully makes, signs or delivers, or causes to be made, signed or delivered, any 
false return of all or any of the particulars contained hr any such schedule, shall be 
guilty of an offence against this Ordinance, and shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding five pounds or, in default of payment, to imprisonment for 
a period not exceeding one month. 

8. — (1) The Enumerators shall visit every house in their re.spectiv 0 areas, and 
shall collect therefrom all schedules loft thereat, from house to house, and so far as 
may be possible on the day next following Census Day. 

(2) The Enumerators shall to the best of their ability complete such of the 
schedules as on delivery thereof to them appear to be defective or incomplete, and 
shall correct such as they find to bo erroneous, and shall add thereto an account, 
according to the best information that they are able to obtain, of all the persona 
present within their respective areas on the night of the Census Day but who are not 
included in the schedules collected by them. 

9. The Commissioner shall obtain, by such ways and means as appear to him 
best adapted for that purpose, returns of the particulars required by Section 6 of 
this Ordinance in respect of all persons who diwing the night of the Census Day 
were travelling or on shipboard or who were not for any reason abiding in any 
house in Bathurst but who are normally resident in Bathurst, and such returns 
shall bo included in the abstract for which provision is made by section 12 of tins 
Ordinance. 

10. Every Enumerator shall take an account of the inhabited houses and of the 
houses in course of construction and therefore uninhabited and of all other tmin- 
habited houses in the area allocated to him. 

11. Every Emimerator shall make a summary, in accordance with such instruc- 
tions as may be issued by the Commissioner, of the contents of the schedules 
collected by him, and shall deliver such summary to the Commissioner and shall sign 
a declaration, in a form prescribed by the Governor, to the ofiect that the summai'y 
has been truly and faithfully made by him, and that the same is correct to the best 
of his knowledge, information and belief. 

12. The Commissioner shall examine all summaries delivered to him and shall 
satisfy himself how far the Enumerators have duly performed their duties under 
this Ordinance and shall cause any inaccuracies which he may discover in the 
summaries to be corrected so far as may be possible, and shall, on or before the 
expiry of one month after the Census Day, or such other time as may bo fixed by 
the Governor, return all the summaries to the Governor together with a report and 
an abstract of the said returns which shall be printed and laid before the Legislative 
Council within si.x months next after the Census! Day, 

13. The master, keeper or person in charge of every gaol, hospital or other 
public institution shall be the Enmnerator of the inmates thereof, and shall 
complj'- with such instructions as may be given, by the Commissioner for obtauiing 
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tho return of suoh particulars required ty this Ordinance as are applicable to such 
inmates. 

14. Any Enumerator who makes wilful default in any matter required of him by 
this Ordinance or who wilfully makes any false declaration or return shall be guilty 
of an oftoneo against tliis Ordinance and shall bo liable on summary conviction to 
a lino not cxcootiing five pounds or, in default of payment, to imprisonment for 
a period not exceeding one month. 

15, — (1) The Enumoratom and other persons engaged in carrying out the pro- 
vi.sions of tliis Ordinance are authorised to ask all such questions as are necessary 
for obtaining the particulars and returns required hereby. 

(2) Any person who refuses to answer or who wilfully gives a false answer to any 
que.stion or questions put to him by an Enumerator or other person engaged in 
carrying out the provisions of this Ordinance or who obstructs any Enumerator or 
other sucli person shall he guilty of an offence against this Ordinance and shall he 
liable on .summary conviction to a fine not exceeding five pounds oi', in default of 
payment, to impriaoninent for a period not exceeding one month. 

Ifl. Tile Governor is hereby authorised to pay out of tho revenue of the Colony 
such sum or suras of money as may ho necosisary to defray tho expenses incurred in 
taking the Census and generally in carrying out the provisions of this Ordinance. 

17. The Goveruor-in-Council may make Regulations for the bettor carrying out 
of tho provisions of this Ordinance. 

The Governor, under Section 3 of the Ordinance, proclaimed that ‘the 
Census of Bathurst shall be taken upon Tuesday the 14th day of November, 
1944'.! 

The Instructions printed on the schedule said that it was to be completed 
by the Occupier ‘in respect of all persons living or sleeping on his premises 
on the night of the Census Day. Any persons who are normally resident 
in the household, but are temijorarily out of Bathurst, should also be 
INCLUDED in the schedule. ’ 

The headings of the schedule read as follows : 

1. Name. 

2. Sex. 

3. Age. 

4. Race or Nationality. 

5. Religion (stating denomination if Christian). 

fl. Profession or Occupation. 

7. Married or Single. 

8. Relationship to Head of Household (Occupier) e.g. wife, .son, servant, 
lodger, etc. 

9. Birth-plaeo (Country Province etc.). 

10. Number of years in Bathurst. 

11. Number of years family lived in Bathurst. 

12. Whether ablo to: — {«) Read (&) Write (state Arabic or English). 

13. W'hother able to speak English. 

14. Educational standard attained (standard, class, Cambridge Exam: Matrio, 
or Degree). 

15. Whether defective (blind, deaf, dumb, imbecile or hmatic). 

The .Report of the Census Commissioner does not comment on the 
accuracy of the returns but, as was to he expected in view of the objects 
of the census, apparently many people bom outside the Colony stated 
that they were born in Bathurst, and it seems also that numerous persons 

* Pnicliimation No. 4 of 1044 (8 Novij, Qambia Ooverummt GusieUs, 9 Nov. 1944, pp, 233-4. 
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who were born elsewhere overstated the length of their residence in the 
town.i Par too many people were recorded as married, but this may have 
been due to wrong tabulation. 

II. Total Population 
1. St. Mary's Island 

The present British Dependency, the Gambia, dates from April 1816, 
when St. Mary’s Island, an island a few miles above the entrance of the 
Gambia in the Ocean, was acquired. In its origin the new settlement was 
purely a military post, but it grew rapidly in the fii'st few years. In March 

1818 the civil population ah-eady outnumbered the military, the resident 
population, including the garrison, amounting to nearly 600.^ On 3 January 

1819 the civil population was 704.® By 1820 it had increased to upwards 
of 1,000,* and in 1823 it numbered 1,845.® A census made in June 1826 
by the commandant at the request of Major Rowan, Commissioner of 
Inquiry into the State of the Colony of Sierra Leone,® showed a civil 
population of 1 , 867. They were all living in Bathurst with the exception of 
30 natives residing in a neighbouring hamlet.’ The population rose to 
2,826 in 1833® and to 3,686 in 1838, the increase being due in part to the 
removal of liberated Africans from Sierra Leone to the Gambia.® The 
population did not increase essentially in the following three decades. At 

' As persona temporarily out of Bathurst were to be included in the schedule without being 
described as such it is quite possible that many householders, in view of the objects of the census, 
included people who had been away for a long time. 

‘ See Gray, History of the Oambia, pp. 306, 322 ; see also Governor MaoOarthy to Earl Bathurst, 
20 Mar. 1818 (0.0. 267, vol. xlvii, No. 141). 

“ See Fourteenth Eeport of the African InMitvtion, 1820, p. 81. There were 393 men, 213 women, 
and 08 children. 

'* See Gray, p. 310. 

“ See Martin, History of Colonies, p. 6S3. Major William Gray, who had been in Bathurst in 
1818 and again in November 1821, rvrote after his second visit: 

‘That this infant colony has answered, nay, exceeded the most sanguine expectations of all 
concerned, is strongly proved by the very great and rapid increase of its population, not only by 
the considerable augmentation of the number of British merchants, but by an immense influx of 
the inhabitants of Goree, who, not fliiding employment under the Bronoh Government there, 
and being excluded from the trade of the Gambia, except through the medium of Saint Mary’s, 
or a small factory belonghig to the Ihench at Albreda (than which they are not allowed to go 
higher up the river) are daily emigrating to Bathurst. 

‘The troops, inhabitants, and merchants are abundantly euppliod with beef, mutton, poultry, 
flah, fniit, mills, butter, palm-wine, and all the African vegetables by the natives of the surround- 
ing towns, who, feeling the advantage of such intimacy with the settlement, flock to it in great 
numbers, and consume a large proportion of the European articles imported into the colony’ 
(Gray and Doohard, Travels in Western Africa, pp. 367-8). 

“ The Gambia at that time was a Dependency of Sierra Leone. 

’ See Report of the Commissioners, Second Part, p. 7. The figure of 1,846 in 1823 included 309 
stiangois ‘As was inevitable in an infant colony . . . a certain number of undesirable charaelors 
congregated in Bathurst. In 1824 a purge by the commandant removed some of the least esti- 
mable members of the community’ (Gray, p. 320). The census of 1826 showed only 7 ‘Strangers, 
Native traders’. This explains the small population inorease between 1823 and 1826. 

® Including diseharged soldiers located at Port BuUeh. 

“ In 1826 ‘the number of liberated Africans at St. Mary’s was not precisely known, bub sup- 
posed to bo under 100’ (Report of the Commissioners of Imjuiry, 1827, Second Part, p. 8). In 
1834 they apparently numbered about 1,800 (see Alexander, Narrative of a Voyage, vol. i, p. 69), 
and in 1841 approximately 800 (see Report on the West Coast of Africa, 1842, 1’art II, p, 187). 
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Table 1. Population of St. Mary's Island, 1823-194P 



1815 


1 Apr, 

mi 1 

iAvr. 

1 5 Apr. 

\ 1891 

lApr. 

1001 

1911 

24 Apr. 
1921 

24 Apr. 
1031 

U Nov. 
1944 

remalea , 

1,903 

1,786 

2,350 

2,139 

2,452 

2,700 

3,348 

\ 2,841 
3,398 

4,911 

3,89G 

4,087 

3,613 

5,253 ’ 

3,974 i 

7,966 

6,404 

11,574 

9,678 

Total . 
Eiiropeana” | 

3,880’' 

4,202 : 

4,691'* 

55 

6,138 

6,239 

62 

8,807" 

193 

7,700“ 

0,227" 

260 

14,370=“ 

274“ 

' 21,152 
101 


■ See Martin, Ilistorv of the Colonies, p. 563 ; iJeport of the Commissioners oflmuiry, 1827, Second Part, p. 7 ; 
JMm Hook IS2H, pp. 111-12, 18S9, pp. 114-16, ISSO, pp. 114-16, ISSJ, pp. 114-15, 1832, pp. 118-10, 1833, 
pp. 118-19, ms, pp. 118-19, mo, pp. 130-7, ISU, pp. 114-15, 1851, pp. 1S4-5, 1871, pp. 226-7 ; Census Iteport 
IMl, Table, 1«W, Table, 1.W1, pp. 7, 9-10, 1911, r- - - - 

* Incliullng 162 Sailors and 295 Strangers. 

‘ Inclurllng 37 Aliens and Rcaident Strangers. 

• Indiiding 14 Strangers. 

® .Including 102 Allens and Resident Strangers. 

Including 11 Allens and Resident Strangers. 

*» Including 85 Aliens and Resident Strangers. 

“ Including 181 Allens and Resident Strangers. 

'• Including 279 Aliens and Resident Strangers. 

*’ Including an exceptionally largo number of persons temporarily present. The number of persona on 
In harbour was 699. 

Including 404 'persona on board ships in the harbour at 

Excluding ‘some 70 or 80’ prisoners in gaol. Including 70 in the harbour. 

“ Inehidod In totals. *> Non-Africans. 


...... 1, 0-7, 1041, p. 

’ Including 131 Sailors and 7 ‘Strangers, Native tradors' 
‘ Including 00 Aliens and Strangers. 

’ Including 25 Aliens and Strangers. 

* Including 199 Aliens and Resident Strangers. 

“ Including 10 Aliens and Resident Strangers. 

Including 121 Aliens and Resident Strangers. 

“ Including 191 Allens and Resident Strangers. 


the outhreak of the cholera in May 1869 it numbered about 4,250, of whom 
more than one-quarter died within a month, while many others left for 
the mainland. But the gaps were filled immediately,^ and the oensus of 
1871 shoAved a population of 4,691. According to the censuses of 1881 
and 1891 it amounted to 6,138 and 6,239 respectively. The census of 
1901 showed a population of 8,807, but the large increase over 1891 v’as 
due in part to the temporary presence of military and naval forces. 

The Ceixsua was taken of what may be aptly desoribed as the ‘population de fait ’ 
as distinguished from tho ‘population de droit’. That is to .say, it was a Census of 
tho persons who slept or abode in the several towns or harbours on the night of 
Monday, April 1st, 1901. 

If tho Census had been taken of the latter the results for Bathiu'St . . . would 
have been a somewhat diminished one. For, owmg to the Gambia Expedition which 
had then just come to a Biiccessful termination, there were on that night officers 
and men of the 2nd Central African Regiment with the wives of tho men, and a few 
officers and men of the 3rd West India Regiment in the town, and H.M.S. ‘Dwarf’ 
and H.M. Troopship ‘Dwarka’ in the harbour.® There were, hoxvevor, some persons 
comprised in the latter class who were at that time absent from Bathurst in the 
Pj’oteotorate for the purpose of trade or barter. These would, however, make a very 

* On 23 Juno 1870 tho Administrator reported: ‘Population. Suffered oonsidorably by tho 
epidemic, but it being of a migratory pharaeter, no very great change is perceptible’ {State of 
VohnialPossmione 1869, VaTt Il,-p. 15), 

® Among the people cimmorated at this census were K Military Officers, 26 Naval Officers, 363 
Soldiers, 269 Sailors, and 279 ‘Carriers, Gambia Expedition’ j see Oensus BepoH 1901, pp. 12-13. 
Tho carrieiB wero all Bbrangera. ‘la order to secure as much secrecy as ponaible, the carriers wore 

reqruifced in Sierra Leone* (Gray, p, 470), 
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small total as compared with the large increase caused by the expedition as stated 
aboved 

It will be noticed that there is a large number of whites in the Colony when the 
Census was taken. But in this number are included 72 officers and men of H.M.S. 
Tlwarf’, 11 offloers of H.M. Troopship ‘Dwarka’, and 24 military officers serving 
with the troops, making a total of 107. All of them have now left the Colony. “ 

It should be realized, moreover, that, quite aiJart from such extraordinary- 
events, the ijopulation fluctuated considerably in the course of each year. 

1869. The population of the island of Saint Mary’s during the greater part of the 
year has of late risen to 9,000. It consists for the greater part of nornado tribes of 
meir who come down the river for work without their families.^ 

1868. A large number of natives emigrate to Bathurst from the Uxjper River 
for work during the dry season [November to May] .... They are the usual day 
labom'ors. They leave towards the rains for the purpose of putting in their ground- 
nut crops."* 

1892. The poj)ulation is a shifting one. Between November and June Bathurst 
is denuded of a lai-ge number of poisons who go up the river to trade, and the figures 
given hy a censu.? taken in the month of April, when Bathurst is abnormally empty, 
do not repre.sent what sliould fahiy be considered os the real number of inhabitants 
of the town.® 

1908. It must ... be remembered that the jiopulation of the town is a floating 
one, and that between planting seasons, i.e., January to May — a large number of 
labourers and traders come into Bathurst, and this way the pojnilation for the time 
being is considerably increased.® 

1919. A large portion of the Bathurst 2 )opulation spends from early in December 
to the end of May up the river trading.’ 

Although the population at the 1901 census had been swelled by a large 
number of persons temporarily present, the Administration expected that 
the 1911 census would show a much higher figure. 

1908. The last census was taken in 1901 and the population was then returned 
as 8,807 for Bathurst. At this date it can bo assumed that, with the additional 
settlers who have come to St. Mary’s Island during the past seven years, that number 
is below the mark.® 

1010. According to the census of 1901 the population of Bathui'st was returned 
as 8,807. This number has undoubtedly considerably increased since then.® 

But the census of 1911 did not fulfil those expectations. 

1911. Contrary to the opinion expressed in tlie 1910 Report, the population of the 
Island of Saint Mary was found to be smaller than at the time of the 1901 census, 
being 7,700 compared with 8,807 in 1901.“ 

* Census lieport 1901, p. 4. , ’ Ibid., p. 6. 

® State of Colonial l^ssessions 1859, Part II, p. 11. * Ibid. 1868, Part 11, p. 17. 

“ Colonial Reports, Gambia 1892, p. 5. Captain Hewett related in 1862: ‘At a certain time in 
the year the merchants quit Bathurst and ascend the river to bespeak the crops of ground-nuts, 
and then a general migration of the -whole white, brown, and black population oooura, and also 
at another period when they travel to collect the promised cargoes. These expeditions, though 
difficult and arduous, are of necessity taken, as the negro has not the slightest idea of the flight of 
time, and if his house was well found in edible stores, would, unless urged, and even hullied, 
neglect his crops altogether, and the merchant would consequently he obliged to send vessels 
home only half loaded. On these occasions whenever you inquire for a Qambiote, the reply will be 
“Gone to buy grun-nuts’” (Hewett, jBitrqpeaa Settlements on the West Coast of Africa, p. 270). 
See also Horton, West African Countries {186S),p. IB. 

“ Colonial Reports, Gambia 1908, p. 22. ’ Medical Report 1919, p. 10. 

® Colonial Reports, Gambia 1908, p. 22. See also ibid. 1909, p. 18. 

” Ibid. 1919, p. 20. *“ Ibid, 1911, p. 16. 
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The Ceiisiia Report for 1911 stated: 

The total popvilation was roturued as 7,700, showing a decrease of just over 
1,000 ainco the last Census in 1001. This decrease is accounted for mainly, if not 
entirely, by the presence in Bathurst in 1901 of soldiers, sailors and other people 
taking* part in the Gambia Expedition of that year. It is also to be noted that at 
the date of the Census, which took place in the height of the trading season, a very 
considerable number of people engaged in trade wore away from Bathurst at the 
various stations in the Protectorate. On the whole, wo are of opinion that there has 
been no decrease, hut rather a slight increase in the resident population of the town.i 

This exxilanation cannot be considered adequate. The Administration 
knew that most of the people coimected with the Gambia Expedition had 
left the island shortly after the 1901 census day ; moreover, in 1908-10, it 
had stated explicitly that the population exceeded 8,807 considerably. 
Eiu'thermore, the number of sailors present in 1911 (287) was larger than, 
the number present in 1901 (269). As regards the argument that 'at 
the date of the Census [2 April], whicli took place in the height of the 
trading season, a very considerable number of people engaged in trade 
were away from Bathurst at the various stations in the Protectorate’, 
it may be remembered that only three years earlier the Administration 
had stated that between January and May ‘ a large number of labourers 
and traders come into Bathurst, and this way the population for the time 
being is considerably increased’.^ 

During the following decade the Administration believed that the popu- 
lation increased very little.-'* The Medical Report for 1920 estimated it 
at 8,309.<* But the 1921 census showed it to be 9,227. The Commissioner 
of Census did not explain this unexpected result, but said 

A considerable increase is shown in the population of Bathurst, the figures on 
the last taking of the Census being 7,7 00 as compared with the 0,227 on this ocoasion.“ 
A remark in this connection made in the three Commissioners’ Report for 1911, 
applies with equal force now, viz., that the trading season which continued till an 
unusually late date this year would natirrally account for a number of persons being 
absent from Bathurst at various stations in the Protectorate. 

But since the excess of males ascertained at this census was exception- 
ally large — it amounted to nearly one-third — ^it is hard to believe that 
those temporarily absent exceeded those temporarily present. 

During the following ten years the Administration reckoned again with 
a moderate increase, and the Medical Report for 1930 estimated the 

* Census Ileporl 1911, p. 1. . . 

^ The offlcittl desoriptionB of these population movements are altogether quite puzzling. It was 
slated ill 186S and 1908 that the population is swelled at the time when the census is taken by 
labourers (and traders) coming temporarily to Bathurst, while it was stated in 1892, 1911, and 
191!) tliat the population is reduced by the absence of traders from Bathurst at that time. What 
aetimlly happened it is diflicult to tell. Most of the cenansea show a marked excess of males over 
fuuialos, while some show a considerable excess of females over males. The fact that the 
numhera of women and of eliildren had dooreased between 1901 and 1911 sugge.sts that the 
UouiinisHioners’ ‘ opinion that there has been no decrease, but rather a slight increase in the resident 
population of the town’ was erroneous. ' 

“ 8ec, for example, Odomol ffombia iW, p. 11 j 297S, p. 10. 

^ Sec Meilical Ikpori 1920, p. 7. _ » Census Beport 1921, p. 1. 

. . . owing to a regrettable oversight the number of prisoners in gaol was not returned so 
that to this total should bo added some 70 or 80.’ 
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poiJulation at ll., 054.1 1 q 31 cgj^g^ig .showed it to be 14,370. The 

Census Commissioner made the following comment ; 

It will be noticed how the jiopulation of Bathur,st has increased. It has very 
nearly doubled since 1911 and luis inoroasod more than half as much again since 
the 1921 Census. It is not possible to say to what this great increase is duo. No 
doubt it i.s to a largo extent due to a natural rise hi the birth rate but at the same 
time tliG tendency winch seems to bo becoming more pronounced for Protectorate 
native.^ to come to Bathurst to seek employment may also he a contributing factor. 
And I think one should also bear in mind that between 1911 and 1921 the War and 
the influenza epidemic must have caused a big wastage and therefore the figmes of 
the 1921 Census are i:irobably lower than they would otherwise have been if those 
two event.s had not inteiveiicd and the proportionate increase in the 1931 Census 
over the 1921 CensUiS would not have been .so pronounced.^ 

It is obvious that the ‘natural rise in the birth rate’ can have aiiected 
only the number of children, and that if the increase of the total population 
in 1921-31 was actually 56 per cent., as iniEcated by the census figures, 
immigration was not a contributory but the main cause. The total popu- 
lation in 1921 was 9,227. Assuming that only 20 per cent, of them had 
died by 1931 and that there had been no emigration and no immigration, 
there would have been by 1931, 7,382 persons over 10 years of age. But 
there actually were 11,686. Protectorate natives went to Bathurst in 
1921-31 ; however, the main influx came from Senegal, the number of 
people born in this Prenoli Colony and enumerated in St. Mary’s Island 
having risen from 1,322 in 1921 to 2,989 in 1931 (while the number of 
people from the Protectorate rose only from 1,517 to 2,100). 

For 1932-41 the population of St. Mary’s Island was given in the Medical 
Eeports as follows 


i 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1933 

im 

1937 

i 1938 1 

im 

1040 

1941 

‘ Europeans and 
White.s’ 

101 

198 

200 

183 

103 

232 

233 

201 



‘jUrieans’ 

14,169 

14,132 

14,045 

14,215 

14,141 

14,069 

14,103 

14,245 

11,808 

12,816 

Total. 

14,360 

14,830 

14,ai5 

14,398 

14,334 

14,301 

14,396 

14,506 




The report for 1940 contained the following comment; 

The reduced figure as compared with previous years for the population is 
ba.sed on the Housing Survey comiploted late in 1939, and reflects the reduction 
of population following the financial depression in Bathurst during the preceding 
years. 

For 1942 the Medical Department put the African population at 
14,900, and for 1943 it estimated the total population at 14,900.^ The 
Report on Development and Welfare (June 1943) expressed liicewise 
the opinion that the population was in 1942 slightly larger than in the 
1930s. 

^ Sea Medical MepoH 1930, p. 22, “ Census Report 1931, p. 3. 

“ See Medical Report 1932, p. 14; 1533, p. 6; 1934, p. 7; 1935, p. U; 193G, p. 10; 1937, p. 10; 
1933, p. 30; 1939, pp. 3-4; 19i0, p. 3; 1941, p. 3. In Econamia Smuey of the Colonial Empire. 
(i.937), p. 109, the population at the end of 1937 was estimated at 12,163. 

^ See Medical Report 1942, p. 3 ; 1944, p. 8. 
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Sincfi that, dato [census 1931] the population, has varied between 12,000 and 14,000 
rising to not less than 16,000 during 1942 when accurate figures could not be obtained.! 
'j’he Commissioner of the 1944 census reported; 

The grand total for Bathurst is 21,152, probably a great deal more than was 
expected.^ 

It is rlifficult to understand why the Administration was not aware of 
the enormous increase in the population of Bathurst. The number of 
houses had risen .since 1931 by 13 per cent.,* and it was known that over- 
crowding was appalling and that numerous people slept in the streets. 
The repoits of the Labour Department, moreover, contained many details 
concerning migration into the capital. They suggest also that at the time 
when the population was estimated at some 15,000 it was larger even 
than at the census of 1944. A few quotations may serve as illustration: 


1942. Tlic War .Dopartoont had to undertake extensive works and to finish them 
ns soon as pos.sible. The Gambia was naturally anxious to supply the man-power. 
It had a total of about 60,000 adult males, of which the great majority were employed 
in agricultmal pursuits. At the busiest season in the years before the war, there 
were scarcely 7,000 workers industrially employed in Bathurst and its neighbour- 
hood. Of these 7,000 workers, perhaps more than 80% were unskilled, and a large 
proportion, perhaps 60% were seasonal immigrants from Brench and Portuguese 
territories. Yet during 1942, when foreign immigration had practically ceased, the 
War Department and allied concerns were employing close on 20,000 workers, of 
whom a high proportion, 30 or 40% were classed as artisans.'* 

Strenuous effort had to be made towards the middle of the year to induce Protec- 
torate workers to return to their farms it was considered that 7,000 workers would 
suffice to carry on the necessary military works, whilst the others did their share by 
cultivating food-crops. Undoubtedly a good many workers did return to their farms, 
but no certain figures are available. Towards Xmas then’ presence on the farm was 
again neo0.ssary and there was even a temporary shortage of labour in Bathurst. 
Pood was hard to get and rents were high, and therefore earnings did not go 
very far,® 

On 17.11,42, there was a police round-up of persons fovuid sleeping in the street. 
Such of them as could not produce satisfactory proof of employment wore enlisted 
in the Army. In all, 117 labourers were em-olled, though approximately 800 males 
were rounded up. It was alleged by some employers that this action led to a flight 
of labourers from Bathm-st, and it was certainly noticeable that less persons were 
to bo seen sleejiing out of doors after the round-up. However, it appears that in 
fact labourers were retoning to their homes for the Xmas season, and since then 
they have begun to come back to Bathurst in fairly large numbers. Sleeping-out 
is duo to the overflowing of available aceommodation.’ 


1943. With the end of hostilities in the North African campaigir, several works 
undertaken by the services were either closed or curtailed. The labour situation 

* Development and Welfare m the Oanibia, chapter xvi. p. 8. See also ibid.: ‘The present posi- 
tion is that some 16,000 people are living in a town , . . .’ See, furthermore, ibid., p. 10 : ‘ . . . the 
pre-war population of between 12,000 and 14,000.’ 

® Gemus Report 1941, p, 2, See also Medical Report 1944, p, 8 : ‘Tho resident population 
figure has varied beyond all expectation, tho oensns at the end of 1944 . , . showing over 21,000 
popnlation in Bathurst whilst the estimated population was only 14,900 in 194.8.’ 

’ Sob Census BeporJ 1944, p. 3. * Report of Labour Department 1942, p. 1. 

^ The produption of ground-nuts in the Proteotorate had decreased from 48,000 tons in 19.38 to 
18,000 tons in 1942. ‘. . . tho principal cause of it must be attributed to tho absence from their 
farms of tho many thousands of workers who were engaged in War Dopartmont undertakings’ 
(ibid., p. 2). 

“Ibid.,p.3, ’Ibid.,p.4. 
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therefore fluctuated and many of the unddlled and semi-skilled were without work 
and had to return home to the Protectorate to faim.^ 

The Labour Officer has on several occasions co-o23erat0d with the Police Depart- 
ment in round-ups of vagrants in Bathurst. These men wore sent to the Army for 
enlistment. Aliens found in these round-uirs were deported.® 

The iDolice have taken steps to comb out unauthori.scid persons staying in Bathurst, 
and have had no difficulty in finding them in fairly large quantities. On the other 
hand, since the first rains at the beginning of Jime, a great deal of unskilled labour 
has returned to the Protectorate. A large concern employing over 5,000 labourers 
earlier in the year, reported in Jime, that their roll has fallen to 1,639 m spite of all 
their efforts to retain them.^ 

The 1943 report shows furthermore the number of unskilled and skilled 
workers employed in Bathurst and Yundum during the year.^ 


Jvne I July 


6,932 I 3,«33 | 3,854 


10,86(5 I 8,277 | 8,892 


The returns of 1944 are not strictly comparable with those of 1931 
since the recent census was taken in the late autumn and since it covered 
also persons temporarily absent. 

It was taken at the end of tho rains at a time when farms were still being reaped 
in the Protectorate and before the trade season had opened, so that the figures should 
not include tho considerable number of annual immigrant casual labour which finds 
its way into Bathurst in tho dry season. The Census therefore hoped to embody 
all those who aotually dwell and make a liveliliood in Bathurst, for on these figures 
any controlled movement of population would have to bo based ; and for this reason 
any normal inhabitants of Bathurst who happened to bo away at tho time of the 
Census were also included in the returns. Tho figures appertain to civilians only, no 
aooount being taken of any Services, i.e. enlisted personnel, for whom allowance 
should be made if necessary, but these are too few to influence the total to any 
appreciable degree.® 

After having fahown that the jiopulationhad risen from 14,370 to 21,162, 
the Census Commissioner said: 

This large increase of 60% in thirteen years is partly attributable to the wartime 
mflux of foreigners and Protectorate persons mostly male workers attracted to 
Bathurst by the considerable demand for labour, and by the large amount of money 
in circulation engendered by Services Works and Salaries. It will be noticed that 
there is a predominance of males over females, namely a surplus of two thousand, 
which is in accordance with the supposition of a regular (as opposed to seasonal) 
migration of male labour to Bathurst.® 

In order rightly to appraise the position it must be reahzed that the 
very large increa,se between 1931 and 1944 may have been due to (1) 
natural increase, (2) net immigration before the war, and (3) net immigra- 
tion during the war. The vital statistics show an excess of deaths over 
birtlis. Since birth records are probably more incomplete than death 
records, there may have been an actual natural increase hut it cannot 

^ See also lieport of DeparMent of Agriculture 1043-4, p. 3: ‘. . . we are able to report a return 
to the land of much of the civilian labour previously employed on construction work . . . 

® Report on Labour Department 1943, p; 1. 

® Ibid., p. 6. ® See ibid., p. 7. ® Genaua Report 1044, p. 2. * Ibid. 
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Iiavo })cei) large. As regards net immigration before tbe war the available 
matf?rial does not permit the di'awing of final conclusions. According to 
the (‘cnsus of 1944, 10,942 people were born in Bathurst, and 6,041 who 
were liorn elsewhere had resided over fllve years in the town.^ If these 
figures were correct, it would seem that the population at the outbreak 
of the war was considerably larger than in 1931 (14,370) and that there 
had been a considerable net immigration in 1931-9. On the other hand, 
if in fact only 6,109 of the people enumerated in 1944 had been less than 
five years in Bathurst, net immigration in 1940-4 would not have been 
e.vtraordiuarily large. But it may well be that, in view of the purposes 
of the census, numerous people wrongly claimed to have been born in 
Bathuj'st or to have resided there for over five years. There is, moreover, 
tlie disturbing factor of tbe inclusion of the temporarily absent in 1944. 

Net immigration in 1931-44 came mostly from the Protectorate. The 
numlrer of jieople born there and counted in Bathurst increased from 
2,100 to 4,479, while the number of people born outside the Gambia 
increased only from 4,864 to 6,698.^ The sex distribution does not support 
the Census Commissioner’s view that the immigrants were mostly male 
workers. The number of males increased between 1931 and 1944 from 
7,966 to 11,574, while the number of females increased from 6,404 to 
9,678. The excess of males was 1,562 in 1931 and 1,996 in 1944. This 
rise was no doubt due in part to the inclusion of persons temporarily 
absent in 1944. 

2. The Rest of the Colony^ 

MaeCarthy Island. This river island, 158 miles distant from St. Mary’s 
Island, wa.s acquired in April 1823. ‘A Black sergeant, with thirteen 
Black soldiers, were left to occupy and protect it.’^ When the missionary 
William Moister visited it in May 1831 he found there two towns, the 
original native town Morcunda inhabited by Mandingoes and the English 
settlement Port George ‘garrisoned by a few black soldiers ’ and ‘inhabited 
chiefly by discharged soldiers and liberated Africans’ . Tbe only European 
resident was the British Commandant of the island.® The Blue Book for 
1831 listed 350 blacks (198 males, 96 females, and 66 children) and noted: 
‘There is also a Village inhabitated by Natives supposed to Contain from 
200 to 300.’® When Moister made his second visit, in March 1832, the 
Commandant had left.’ 

I visited [17 Muivh] every house in the settlement . . . and, at the same time, 
I took a census of the population, according to the request made by the Governor. 
The inhabitants of Fort George amounted to about two hundred: but the Mandingo 
town, at a short distance, to which I could not gain access for this purpose, is much 
more populous.® 

) See Tenan.! lie/jort 7W4 p. 7. ® See ibid., p. 4. 

® ‘I'liis is tlio part ol the Colony which hy Ordinance No. 7 of 1902 was definitely placed viiidor 
the I’roteotorate system of administration. No separate census data are available for this area 
History of tlie. Wesleyan Missions, ■p.iVi. 

See Aloister, Mcnmnids, pp. 80-3.^ ^ ^ ^ 

He eviden Lly had left already before the date to which the figures given in the 1831 Blue Book 
® Moister, Hfemorifll,!, p. 109. 
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But the Blue Book for 1832 showed a total coloured pojnilation of 614 
(Fort George 224 males and 99 females, Fort Campbell 63 males and 38 
females, Maiidingo Town 40 males and 60 females)^ It said concerning 
Mandingo Town; 'This Village has decreased in Population for a Con- 
siderable time past as tire Mandingoes have been leaving to settle on the 
Main land.’^ It seems, however, unlikely that the population of Mandingo 
Town was actually as small as shown in the Blue Book for 1832 (and 
1833). 

The population of the island increased very much in the next four years 
through the transfer of more Liberated negroes from Sierra Leone and 
probably also by immigration from the mainland. The Blue Book for 
1833 gave the following details:® 



1 Whites 

1 Blacks 

1 Mulattoes 

j Total 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Fort George 

2 ! 

1 

376 

110 

2 I 

1 

380 

112 

Falots or Fort C'nmpboll . 

— 

— 

77 

28 

3 

6 

80 

33 

Mandingo Town 

— 

— 

65 

73 


— 

66 

73 

Total ..... 

2 

1 

608 

211 

6 

6 

623' 

218 


* Including 108 Aliens and Resident Strangers (73 in Port George, 12 in Fort 
Campbell, and 23 in Mandingo Town). 


According to a ‘census’ taken in 1836 the population, excluding Man- 
dingo Town, amounted to 1,162 (7 white males, 777 coloured males, and 
378 coloured females). The column ‘Aliens and Resident Strangers, not 
included, in preceding Columns ’ contained the following remark : 

One Mandingo Town population about 350 established before the Island was in 
possession of the British also a number of laborers who come from Tillibunco varying 
firom 60 to 100.'' 

The total population of the island, therefore, appears to have been about 
1,600 in 1836, and it is doubtful whether at any prior or later time it was 
larger than that. The Report from the Select Committee on the West 
Coast of Africa stated in 1841: ‘The population on M‘Carthy’s Island 
amounts to about 1,200 souls, 800 of which ai'e males and 400 females.’® 
The census of 1851 showed a population of 1,171 (8 white males, 637 
coloiired males, and 626 colomnd females).® The 1860s seem to have 
proved particularly fateful to the island. 

^ See Bhie Soolc 1S32, i)-p. llS-19. 

The Missionary Machrair wrote on 2i Jan. 1836 that the town ‘ waa once a oonaiderable native 
aettlement; but it liaa been greatly reduced aince the British settled here, on account of their 
mutual jealousies’ (Skelcim of a Missionary's Travels, p. 247). 

See ./tool- jfS53, pp. 118-19. 

'* Ibid. 1836, pp. 118-19. All subsequent Blue Books up to 1860 show the 18,S6 figures for 
the island, excluding Mandingo Town, and list in addition 410 Aliens and Resident Strangers (as 
the population of Mandingo Town). 

Iteport, P.nrt II, p. 179. The great preponderance of males was probably duo in part to the 
presence of about 400 Liberated Africans; see ibid., p. 187. But there were also on the island 
(apart from 173 soldiers, probably not included in the population) pensioners of the 2nd West 
India Regiment and discharged men from the Royal African Corps; see Archer, p. 43. 

“ See Blue Booh 1851, pp. IZi-t. 
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Table 2. PoptdaUon of the Colony of the Gambia now under Protedorak 
Administration 1871-191P 


iS'rs ' 

1 mi 1 

1 1881 

1891 

1 1901 

1 im 

1871 

1 1881 

1 1891 

1901 

1 1911 


r' 

MacCakthy IsnuiD 



Ceded Mu.e 



647 1 

I rm 

499 

465 


2.201 

1 2,289 

1,808 

1,184 


Females 

1 1 

404 

407 

333 


1,716 

1,758 

2,401 

1,027 

1 2,642 

Total. 

' 1,263M 

908 

906 

797 

852 

3,917“ 

4,047 

4,207 

2,211 


Europeans . 

1 1 

2 

2 










British Eojuio 




Total 


Males . 

2,319 

1,632 

846 ! 

823 


5,167 1 

4,425 

3,735“ 

2,473 


Fetn.ale.s 

2,100 

1,425 

859 

818 


4,433 

3,587 1 

4,292“ 

2,177 


Total. 

4,419* 

3,057 

1,705 

1,641 

1,963 

9,599’ 

8,012 ' 

8,027“ 

4,649 

5,457 

Em' 0 })ean.s . 

- 1 

“ 


~ 


3 

6 


5 



* See Blue Book IS71, pp. 226-7; Cmims MepoH 18S1, Table, 1S91, Table, 1901, pp. 9-10, 1911, p, 2, 

“ Including 8C0 Aliens and Kesident Strangers. ’ Including 963 Aliens and Eosident Strangers. 

* Including 5-14 Aliens and Eo-sident Strangers. 

® Including 270 in Tenderbah, 222 in Bai, and 92 in Kansala, Brefet, and Bajana. 

* Including SOti in Tenderbah, 232 in Bai, and 87 in Kansala, Brefet, and Bajana. 

’ Including 2,, 357 Aliens and Resident Strangers. 

' The 1891 Total for the area included at the other censuses was 6,818. 


1860. ... at Maearthy’s Island the population is fast dying out . . . .^ 

1861. The population is dying out, especially the male sex. By a census made 
by the present active and intelligent Civil Commandant there were seven females 
to one male.* 

1866. . . . orders were given for the withdrawal of the officer and thirty men who 
formed the garrison of MacCarthy Island. These troops left the island on 18 May 
1866. The only official, who was left upon the island, was ... a native [doctor] of 
Sieri'a Leone. , . . The members of the mercantile commmrity . . . were all . . . Africans. 
... In .June a [European] Manager arrived . . . .* 

1809. On 9th April, the first case of cholera occtu'red at M'Cai'thy’s Island . . . 
having a population of from 300 to 400 uiliabitants. The disease extended rapidly, 
and great numbers of the people fell victims to it. The natives were so terrified by 
such a fatal disease amongst them, that many fled the island ; some went over into 
the main land, others went lower down the river, carrying disease and death with 
them, wherever they went. 

The disease disappeared on 28th April, at which time there were 98 deaths 
registered, and it is to be supposed that a great many were buried without any 
registration, thus making the high ratio of mortality at from one-third to one-fourth 
of the whole population.'* 

But, strange to say, tlie population wa.s returned at the census of 
1 Ajiril 1871 as 1,203, with an excess of males over females. However, 
depopulation soon started again. 

1873. At SB'Carthys Island there was an exodus of 100 Foulahs-— who were 
previously settled on the Island® — to a place called Doma at which their 

* Governor D’Aroy to the Duke of Newcastle, 24 July 1861, Stale of Oolonial Possessions 1S60, 
Part II, p. 31. See also Horton, West African Countries, p. 83: . the unhealthinesa of the place 

has led to unparalleled yearly depopulation . . . .’ 

“ Governor D’Arcy to the Didio of Newcastle, 26 Aug. 1802, State of Colonial Possessions 1801, 
part II, p. 24. * Gray, History o/ ihs Gamiia, pp. 434-6. 

Report by Robert Waters, M.D„ 4 June 1869, Papers Relating to the Outbreak of Cholera in the 
Gamtia, p. I.*) ; see also ibid., p. 23, 

^ ' See also Hewett, European SetOmenis on the West Coast (1862), p. 276: ‘The Toukha, or the 
Fellahs, a wandering pastoral tribe, oeoasionally visit the island, and erect temporary huts in the 
grove.’/"' 
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Chief Moleo established them & founded a new home for this scattered race of 
peopled 

1876. Writing in 1876 of MacCarthy lalmid the Superuitendent [of the Wesleyan 
Mission] reported that ‘the troops have been withdrawn and the younger and more 
intelligent portion of the inliabitants have either removed to Bathurst or are 
endeavouring to earn a rather precarious living at one or other of the many trading 
ports in the river’. ^ 

By 1881 the population had declined to 908. In 1901 it numbered only 
797, and in 1911 852. Bor 1922, 1927, and 1930 the population of George- 
town alone was given as 1,297, 709, and 1,163 respectively,® but according 
to the tax assessments of 1934-9 the number of native inhabitants of the 
whole island was only 744, 632, 679, 600, 678, and 787 respectively.^ 

Mainland Territories. Two years before the acquisition of MaoCarthy 
Island, a plot of ground had been purchased at the river’s mouth close to 
Cape St. Mary. A house was erected there as a station for convalescents.® 
The population, according to the 1861 census, was 54.® 

The next acquisition was Barra Point (Ceded Mile) in 1826. 

Barra Point was first occupied in June 1826, when a tract of land upon the 
northern hank of the river was ceded to His Majesty by the ‘King of Barra’. This 
tract of land is one mile in breadth, and about thirty -six mUes in length. . . . But the 
King of Barra reserved a small portion of it (about 400 yards by 300) at Albrida, 
where the French factory is established. ... At Barra Point, a small battery has 
been formed, and it is occupied by a few black troops.'^ 

For a long time only a very small part of this tract was oooupied by the 
British. There was a small garrison at Fort BuUen and a number of dis- 
charged soldiers.® The total poj)ulation, according to the 1851 census, was 
206.® In 1867 Albreda was ceded by France to Britain, and the .British 
Administration was gradually extended a little. 

There was a small garrison at Port Bullen up to 1870,*® a settlement of liberated 
Africans and discharged soldiers and a Wesleyan mission close to that fort at Berwick 
Town, and a small settlement of European and other traders at Albreda and the 
adjacent village of Juft'ure. . , . But outside of these small areas no attempt at all 
was made by the Colonial Government to administer the Ceded Mile. , . 

At the 1871 census the population was rettirned as 3,917, and in 1891 
as 4,207, hut it di'opped to 2,211 in 190F® and was 2,642 in 1911. 

In 1840 the King of Kombo ‘ceded to Great Britain the district which 
thereafter came to be known as British Kombo or Kombo St. Mary. The 

* Blue Book 1S73, j>. 138. Tliepopulation was given there os 1,186 or 78 less than in 1871. 

® Gray, pp. 483-4. 

’ fSee Medical Report 1922, p. 22; Oovemment Gazette, 31 Aug. 1927, p. 326, 14 June 1930, p. 246. 

* Boo Report on MacGarthy Island Province 1935, p. 23; 1937, p. 18; 1939, p. 18. 

® See Repiort of the Oommiasioners of Inquiry, 1827, Second Part, p. 6. 

' 36 male and 16 female coloured, 1 male and 1 female white; see Blue Book 1S51, pp. 134-6, 
State of Colonial Possessions 1852, p. 206. 

’ Report of the Gommissioners of Inquiry, 1827, Second Part, pp. 4-6. 

® At the emiraeration of 1833 (which excluded the military) the disoharged soldiers located iu 
Port Bullen were included in the figures for St. Mary’s Island ; Zee Blue Book 1833, p. 118. 

“ 131 male and 74 female coloured, 1 male white. See ibid. 1851, pp. 134-6; Stale of Colonial 
Possessions 1852, p. 206. 

‘In 1870 all imperial troops were removed from the Gambia . . (Arohor, p. 77). 

“ Gray, p. 480. *® See also ibid., p. 484. 
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area tluis ceded, which was slightly enlarged by another treaty in 1853, 
com])rised about twenty-five miles of the mainland adjoining St. Mary’s 
Islajid and included the plot of gi’ound at Cape St. Mary which had been 
acquired in 1821’.^ The primary object of the acquisition, of this district 
in 1840 had been the location of Liberated Africans. ‘In 1853 Colonel 
O'Connor had settled a number of pensioners from the West India Regi- 
ments in the district. . . . But side by side wdth these settlers there lived a 
number of Mnndingos and other indigenous peoj)le, who were already in 
the district at the time of its amiexation.’ Afterwards ‘a number of 
Soninki refugees came over the border and built villages. In addition to 
them a number of members of different African tribes settled m bloc in 
various parts of British Kombo.’® Thus the population of British Kombo 
rose from 1,246 in 1859“ to 4,419 in 1871. But by 1871 it may already 
have declined. Dr. Horton related in 1867 : 

British Combo comprise.?, besides Combo, all Sabbajoo, the temtory oonquorod 
from tlie Marabouts. In it are scattered irregularly the following towns whioh are 
occupied by British subjects — ^viz., Newcastle, Albert Town, Hamilton Town, 
Jassewang, and Goto, besides a few other Mandingo villages. These British towns 
are not really now worth the name of towis ; they are merely scattered villages, 
containing from a hundred to two hundred inhabitants, the majority of them old 
and decrepit, and entirely unfit to hold their ground against a Marabout force of 
even one-fourth their number. The property and wealth of the country is at 
Bathurst; the young and robust, as soon as they are capable of distinguishing 
between mcum and tirnm,, go off to Bathurst for occupation.'* 

The census of 1881 showed a population of only 3,057. 

... in 1880 the Superintendent of the Wesleyan Mission reported that in nearly 
all the villages, whioh had been foimded by Colonels O’Connor and D’Aroy [successor 
of O’Connor], there were left scarcely a dozen, and very often less than a dozen, 
English-speaking Africans.® 

Depopulation continued. The number of inhabitants dropped to 1,706 
in 1891 and to 1,641 in 1901. Bor 1911 it is given as 1,963. 

The total population of the Colony, excluding St. Mary’s Island, at 
the censuses of 1871-1911, was 9,599, 8,012, 8,027, 4,649, and 5,467 
respectively. 

3. The Colony 

The total population of the Colony at the censuses of 1871-1911 was 
14,190, 14,150, 14,266, 13,456, and 13,157 respectively. The Acting 
Registrar explained the slight increase in 1881-1891 as follows : 

The increase of population during the intervening decennial was only 116. If the 
figures representing the populations of Tenderbah, Bai, and other newly-acquired 
districts® were eliminated the result would show an appreciable decrease in the 
population. 

While tho poj)ulations of Bathurst and the Ceded Milo district have remained 
almost stationary, that of British Combo has decreased at the rate of 50 por cent. 

* Gray, p, 387. a Ibid., pp. 481-2. 

* See Blw Book iA’a8, pp. 226-7. There were 812 male and 434 female oolourod.' 

* Horton, ifesJ African Cminlrks. -p. 79. ^ Gray, p. 484. 

* Appaveiitly ieiidevbiih, Bai, Kansala, Brefet, andBajana with altogether 1,200 inliabitanta 
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Emigration no doubt is the chief producing cause, as it is a well-Iaioivn fact that 
within the last few years there has been a gradual exodus of the aboriginal people 
of British Combo, who have cither gone to settle in Foreign Combo, or have found 
homes on French territories. 

It is difficult to comin-ehend why the Colony which, it is conceded, possesso.s 
advantages favorable to the growth of its population, such as a congenial climate 
and an immunity from serious epidemics, and in which the sox(3s are fairly balanced, 
should not have increased its population at the natural rate within the last decade. 
But in a Country like the Gambia where the bulk of the population con.sist of people 
engaged in trade, agriculture, and other occupations of an unsettksd character, 
p6rhap.s this result is not much to be wondered at.'^ 

The Superintendent of the 1901 Census said with regard to the pojiula- 
tion decrease in 1891-1901: 

The total population of the Colony according to the Census returns is as follows : — 

Males 7,383, females 6,073, total 13,456 as against males 6,576, females 7,690, 
total 14,266 returned for the census taken in 1891, showing a decrea.se of 810. This 
may be accoimted for partly by the fact that since 1891 the Protectorate has been 
taken mider tho Government of the Colony and therefore a large number of pensons 
have settled there either permanently or temporarily during the trade season for 
the puipose of trade, and partly by the fact that a good many of the natives, fearing 
that the Census was being taken for tho purpose of impressing them as carriers in 
the Expedition or for the purpose of a poll-tax, left the Colony and took refuge 
in the Protectorate.® 

This explanation seems quite inadequate. Taking the figures given by 
the Superintendent it appears that the male population rose in 1891-1901 
by 807, wliile the female population dropped Iry 1,617. The increase in 
the number of males was apparently attributable to the influx of men 
connected with the Gambia Expedition. What needed an explanation 
was the enormous decline in the number of females by more than one- 
fifth, which certainly could not be explained by the fact that a large 
number of persons went to the Protectorate for trading purposes and 
that a good many of the natives fearing that the census was being taken 
for the purpose of impressing them as carriers or for the purpose of a 
poll-tax left the Colony. But the figures given by the Superintendent 
are not at all comparable, because for 1891 they include the pox)ulation 
in the districts acquired in the 1880s wliile for 1901 they exclude them. 
If no account is taken of the population of these districts (584 male and 
625 female inhabitants), the male population shows for 1891-1901 an 
increase of 1,391 and the female a decrease of 992. The explanation of 
the Superintendent then apjiears still less to the point. 

Between 1901 and 1911 the population of the Colony decreased by 299 ; 
but, as stated above, the figure of 1901 had been swelled by a large number 
of soldiers and carriers connected with the Gambia Expedition. 

4. The Protectorate 

Apart from the small tracts of territory ceded by native chiefs and 
included in the Colony, other areas along the banks of the Gambia came 
under British protection. But the limits of these protected areas remained 
!s«s J?eyor{ 1S97, Lettur of 'rrammittal. “ ibid. 7907, p. 5. 


Can. 
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vague until the conclusion of an Arrangement between the British and 
French Governments in 1889. 

Prior to the demarcation of the Anglo-French frontier, the total area of the Gambia 
Sottlomonte, including St. Mary’s island, British Combo, the Ceded mile, McCarthy’s 

island, and other Islets in the river, was taken to be not more than 69 square miles 

Outside the settlements, the sphere of British influence was wholly undefined.^ 

The census of 1891 was still confined to the Colony. The Colonial 
Report for 1892 said: 

Population and Vital Statistics. These statistics are not satisfactory. They only 
protend to deal with the town of Bathurst, British Combo, The Ceded Milo and 
M’Carthy Island, and no information is available about the population in the terri- 
tory stretohizig on both banks of the river for 260 miles.^ 

‘In January 1893 two travelling commissioners w'cre appointed, one for 
each hank of the river, to travel through the country and ascertain what 
there was, either in the shape of towns, or people or anytliing else, within 
the boundary, for there was absolutely no data of any sort to work upon, 
with the object of establishing some form of civilized Government and 
to put a stop if possible to slave-dealing within the Protectorate.’® On 
the basis of such explorations the first estimate of the Protectorate’s 
population was made in 1895. 

It is diflicult to estimate tiio population in the Protectorate, but a rough estimate 
based on the number of huts in those parts of the Protectorate visited by commis- 
sioners, which is about two-thirds of the whole of the Gambia Protectorate, would 
give a poinilation of about 76,000, and I thinlr the population of the whole is, at the 
lowe.st estimate, 100, 000.* 

But while the population of the Protectorate in 1896 was considered to 
be at the lowest 100,000, it was estimated in 1898 and 1899 at 200,000.® 
The first count in the Protectorate was made in 1901. It yielded a 
population of 76,048. 

This return can only be regarded as approximate, as many of the natives, being 
luidor the impression that the iiumheriug of the people meant the imposing of a poll 
tax, ran aciuss tlie boundary to French territory. Allowing for these absentees, I 
think that tlio population of the Protectorate nmy fairly be estimated at 90,000.® 
In 1903 it became ‘possible to arrive at a more accurate estimate of the 
population’. The population of the Island of St. Mary was put at 8,807 
‘ The districts of BritishKombo, the Ceded Mile, andMcCarthy Islandhaving 
been placed under the Protectorate system for administrative purposes,® 

* Lucas, Historical Oeogra/phj oftite British Colonies, vol. iii, p. 269. 

. ^ Colonial Reports, Gambia 1802, p. 6. 

d" Ibid. JSW, p. 8, 'J’lie first Protectorate Ordinunco was passed in 189-1. Ibid. iS,95, p. 6. 

‘ See Statistical Tables, Colonial Possessions 1807-8, p. 502; 1890, p. 410; 1900, p. 428. 

“ Colonial lieports, Gambia 1901, p. 17. See also ibid. 1002, p. 11 ; 1903, p. 30. 

’ This was fcbe figure ascertained at the 1901 Census. 

® The two small districts of Brofet a-nd Bajaiia acquired in the lS8()s were 1 1 .1 le the 

Protectorate system in 1895, tho Ceded Mile in 1890, and MaoCarthy Island in 1897. ‘ After 1897 
the only parts of the Gambia, outside of St. Mary’s Island, which had not been brought legally 
under tho protectorate system, were the Kombo, Puladu and the districts above MaoCarthy 
Island’ (Gray, p. 484). By Section 4 of the second Protectorate Ordinance (No. 7 of 1902) tho 
whole of the Gambia, with the exception of St. Mary’s Island, was placed under tho Protectorate 
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their returns have been included in those of the Protectorate.’^ The 
population of the Protectorate was estimated at 154,911. 

Another estimate, yielding at least 144,000, was made in 1904. 

The population in April, 1901, when the last Census wa-s taken, gave a return 
for the Colony and Protectorate of 90,404, but, at that tune no portion of Pulladu 
was under British protection ; the population of this territory was, in 1904, estimated 
at 24,484,^ which increases the total to nearly 116,000. These figures, however, can 
at best be only approximate, and it may fairly be assumed that the population 
exceeds the number stated by at least 26 per cent.® 

The Colonial Pi.eports for 1906 and 1906 gave again the estimate made 
in 1903.* The report for 1907 showed as population of the Protectorate 
only 137,516,® and the reports for 1908-10, 152,000.® The count made 
in 1911 suggested that the estimates of 1908-10 had been too high. 

Previous to the census, the population of the Protectorate (including those parts 
of the Colony administered under the Protectorate .system) was e.stimated at 
162,000 ; the C0nsu,s in 1911 proved this e.stimato to bo excessive, for the population 
was found to be 138,401. These figmes give a total of 146,101 inhabitants of the 
Colony and Protectorate of the Gambia.’ 

But this oonclusion was not justified. The 1911 count was certainly 
incomplete, though more complete than that of 1901. 

In 1919 the population of the Protectorate was estimated at about 
232,000,® but tliis was a gross overestimate. The count in 1921 showed a 
population of 201,303, and there is no evidence that this count was 
incomplete. 

’ Colonial Reports, Qamhia 1003, p. 30. 

“ The Coniinissionei's of the 1911 census, however, reported: ‘Since the date of the last Census 
... the Districts of FuUadu, Bast and West have been added to the Upper Biver Province. The 
population of these combined districts amounts to 14,240’ {Oeiimw Report 1011, p, 2). 

^ Colonial Reports, Qamhia lOOi, p. 30. 

'* See ibid, f 905, ji. 27 ; J,9dd, p. 20, ‘The impulation of the Colony may be taken to bo 8,807. It 
is difficult to say definitely what the population of the Protectorate is. It has, undoubtedly, 
increased since the census of 1901, but not to any great extent, and I believe 155,000 may be taken 
as a fairly reliable estimate’ (ibid.). The position is altogether quite confused. When the estimate 
of 163,718 was first made, it was assumed that the total area of the Colony and the Protectorate 
was 3,061 square miles and the Colonial Beport for 1903 said (p. 31): ‘'This gives an estimated 
population of 53'4 to the square mile.’ The figures probably excluded Pulladu. The report for 
1904, which included PuUadu, stated (pp. 30-1): ‘The area of the Colony [and Protectorate] is 
said to be 3,700 square miles ; if 26 per cent, be added to the jjopulation as at present estimated 
[116,000] for temporary settlers, such as strange farmers and herdsmen, a return of nearly 39 
persons to the square mile will ho obtained, and this I consider may be regarded as fairly accurate.’ 
The report for 1905 w’liicb reckoned with a total population of 163,718 (as the report for 1903) but 
with an area of 3,700 .square miles (as the report for 1904) said (p. 27) : ‘ This gives a population of 
a little over 44 to the square mile.’ — A ‘Beturn of Districts and their Boundaries together with the 
names of all Towns la each District’ {Oowernniei^ Gazette, 26 Aug. 1906, pp. 297-318) gave as 
population of the Protectorate 144,765. 

“ See Colonial Reports, Gambia 1007, p. 21. The Protectorate Medical Officer, in his report for 
1907, even said: ‘ Populatiou. I do not know exactly but believe about 100,000’ {Medicril Repiort 
1007, p. 25). 

« See Colon ial Reports, Gambia 190S, p. 22 ; 1009, p. 18 ; 1010, p. 20. In Mue Rook lOOS, p. 07, 
the population of the Proteotorate was given as 152,696, and ibid. 1910, p. 71, as 167,713. 
A ‘Beturn of Provinces and their Boundaries together with the names of all Town.3 in oaoli 
Province for the year 1909’ (Oovernment Qa/zette, 13 Nov .1909, pp. 469-89) showed a population 
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According to tlie 1931 count the population of the Protectorate num- 
bered only 185, ISO, a decrease of 8 per cent, since 1921. The comment of 
the Census Commissioner is not very iliummating: 

Owing to adinini-strativo changes whereby the boundaries of the Provinces have 
been fbaiiged and the munber of Provinces reduced from five to fom’, it is not 
possible to make a comparison with the 1921 census figures as a whole, but in regard 
to MacCarthy Island Province, I may quote the remarks of Capt. Doke in his 
covering report 'taking the districts of the MacCarthy Island Province as it was 
formerly the total of the Census this year is only 17,979 as compared with 26,171 
of the last census. A decrease of 8,172. It is hard to give definite reasons for such 
a decrease but it must bo remembered that the last figures were taken at a time 
of great prosperity when many were attracted into the country.’ 

And Capt. Lee.se, O.B.E., Senior Travelling Commissioner, states ‘Kombo and 
Foui Province in 1921 was made up of five Kombo, six Poni, and one Kiang (Kiong 
West) cli.stricts, in these twelve districts the census taken that year showed a popula- 
tion of 3.7,42.5; this year the Census retiu-ns for the same districts show one for 
43^827 — an increase of 8,402. In only one district namely Foni Karanai is there 
a decrease; this occurred in the years 1923-4-6 when a number of deaths from 
sicluiess took place and the people in tlm villages moat affected becoming frightened 
moved away from the District, the population dropping from 1,725 (1921 census) 
to 1,476. Since 1926 there has been a gradual increase but the figure is still about 
200 below that of 1921. The population in all the remaining districts has been 
steadily increasing.’* 

This comment, it seems to me, is quite inadequate. The boundaries 
had been changed but the Colonial Report for 1930 shows for each of the 
four Provinces which constituted the Protectorate in 1931 the returns of 
1921.® A comparison of the data for the two years yields the following 
result : 


Year 

North Bank 

South Bank 

Upper River 

MacCarthy 

Island 

Protectorate 

1921 1 
1931 

63,237 

47,636 

48,660 

48,888 

34,011 

36,372 

55,393 

63,264 

201,301 

186,160 


It appears that in three of the four Provinces the population in 1931 
was about the same as in 1921, while the North Bank Province shows a 
decrease of 25 per cent. It seems unlikely that the population should 
actually have dropped so considerably, and I suspect that the population 
had been overstated in 1921. The Commissioner of the 1921 census, it is 
true, .said tliat the Commissioner of the North Bank Province ‘evidently 
has a positive genius for this liind of work in spite of its laboriousness’,® 
and the Commissioner of the Province stated that the count was ‘almost 
certainly an under estimate’. Moreover, the population was given for 
1930 as 64,183,* i.e. even a little higher than for 1921, On the other hand, 
tbe detailed figures of the 1931 count inspire much more confidence than 
those of 1921. 

It is quite improbable that in 1921 the number of houses and huts 
should have been nearly equal to the number of people over 16 years, 

’ Census Hepart mi, pp. 4r-B. See Colonial SeporLs, Gmn/m 1.930, pp. 4-5. 

’ Ccn.su,? Heport 2921, p. 2. < vSee Qovenmeiit Gazelle, 14 .Tune 1930, p. 269. 
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and the number of boys so much greater than the number of girls and 
also of men. Moreover, the tax assessment figures published for 1936-9 
showed a still very much lower population m the North Bank Province 
than even the count of 1931.^ 

In order rightly to appraise the results of the counts in the Protectorate, 
it must be realized that they show the situation in April and that the 
population in the second half of each year is swelled by the preseirce of a 
more or less considerable number of ‘strange farmers’ who take pai’t in 
the cultivation of ground-nuts. As far back as 1862 Governor MacDonnell, 
in a Dispatch to Sir John S. Pakington, stated:® 

It is a fact, that at least one third of the produce exported is raised by natives, 
who travel from distances of 600 and oven 700 miles in the interior to visit the 
Gambia,® along the banks of which they hire, from the varioxis chiefs in whose 
countries they .settle, small tracts of groxuid, which they cultivate. Most of those 
visitors from the interior remain from two to three years near the Gambia, till, by 
their labour and the produce of their farms, they have earned sufficient to enable 
them to purchase those goods, the desire for which had induced them to leave their 
homes. They then form themselves into parties, from 20 to 100 strong, and return 
whence they had come, to spread amongst their comitrymen welcome tidings of 
a safe market for the produce of labour, and to exhibit the goods which they had 
themselves secured by their own energy and industry. 

When travelling became safer the ‘strange farmers ’ usually did not stay 
away from their homes for so long a period. But otherwise the system 
has not changed. The Colonial Report for 1903 stated; 

Practically the whole of the male population is engaged in this industry for about 
eight months of the year. At the commencement of the planting season [June] a 
number of what are termed ‘strange faiTnere’ come into the Protectorate, often 
from a great distance. When a ‘strange farmer’ arrives at a village he reports himself 
to the chief or headman, stating the amoimt of land he wishes to cultivate, which 
is generally about double the quantity taken up by the local planter ; a farm is given 

' The decrease by 16,600 in the population figure of the North Banlt Province was undoubtedly 
the most important and the most unexpected result of the 1931 count. While the report on the 
census did not mention this decrease at aU, it dwelled at length on the decrease by 260 in the 
population figure of Poni Karanai. It stated that this decrease was due to mortality and emigra- 
tion in 1923-5. and that ‘since 1926 there has been a gradual increase’. But I doubt whether this 
explanation is correct, since according to Qovarnmmvt Oazetfe, 31 Aug. 1927, p. 346, the population 
in 1927 (1,773) wa.s slightly higher than in 1921 and very much higher than in 1931. This would 
suggest that the decrease occurred between 1927 and 1931, or rather between 1927 and 1930 
since the population was given ibid., 14 June 1930, p. 269, as 1,476 — .strange to say, exactly 
the figure ‘ascertained’ at the 1931 count. . 

^ State of Gohnial Possessions 1851, -p. lQS. 

Earl Grey was mistaken when he wrote: ‘The Governor states that ground-nuts . . . are 
raised chiefly by the natives of countries far In the interior . . .’ {Golonial PoUeij, vol. ii, pp. 288-9), 
hut the substitution of ‘ chiefly’ for ‘at least one third’ is to be found, of course, wherever Earl 
Grey’s book has been used as source for MaoDbnnell’s statement. 
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to him and ho iininodiatoly sots to work. For the four or five months the crop is 
growing the headman or landlord into whose care he has been given has to house 
and feed hiin until it is reaped, when half the nuts are taken by the landlord in 
payniPAit for hoartl and lodging for the live months and the other half are the 
pi’opcrty of (hi) ‘strange fanner’, ‘ who, as soon as he has sold them, disappears, and 
is oflen not lieard of again For years. The number of ‘strange farmers’ visiting the 
Protocdorato during tho planting season of 1903 was nearly C,000.® 

Tiio numbei' of ‘strange farmers’ fluctuated enormously.® 


1012 1 

i 1013 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

6,526 

9,940 

14,908 

32,220^ 

9,315 

20,727 

20.509 

1010 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

22.4.I0 

24,150 

22,048 

20,666 

17,383 

14,188 

14,662 

1020 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

13,663 


20,640 1 

18,874 

16,692 

9,736 


1933 

1934: 

1935 

mo 

1037 

1938 

1939 

14,600 

8,361 

13,306 i 

9,764 

13,477 

9,105 

4,616 


‘ See also Development and Welfare in the Sambia, Chapter vii, p. 3; . in 1015 the record 

number of 32,220 “strange farmers” aixivcd in the Gambia. As the total able-bodied male popula- 
tion of the Gambia is only m the neighbourhood of 60,000, it will bo appreciated that the arrival 
of over 32,000 “strange farmers” had a great effect on production, and the year 1016 saw the 
record export crop of groundnuts— 96,161 tons.’ 

The main factor determining the influx was apjiarently the price of 
ground-nuts in the jireceding year. When this price was high, the influx 
increased but it was influenced, of course, also by prices in the adjoining 
territories. 

‘ These terms seem to vary. Colonial Deport 1910, says (p. 8): ‘They are fed and housed. In 
return they either work two days a week for their landlords and give him one-tenth of the pro- 
duce of the land or work three days and retain the whole,’ The Report on the /Social and Economic 
Progress of the People of the Gambia, 1939, says (p. 12) : ‘ Each year a fluctuating number of natives 
from the neighbouring French territories enters the Colony to engage, on a share-oropping basis, 
in the production of groundnuts and some of these immigrants obtain alternative work in the 
wharf towns transporting nuts between stores for the buyers and loading ships.’ 

“ Colonial Reports, Gambia 1903, p. 16. 

’ For 1012-31 see Report of the Department of Agrictdture 1930-1, p, 40, 1931-2, p. 6; for 
1933-0 see Table 4. (For supplementary figures see p. 776 below.) 

Thus, the enormous drop in the numbers of strange farmers in 1930 was due to the fact that 
in the preceding years’nut prices had been much higher in the Senegal than in the Gambia. See 
Report on the North Bank Province 1939, p. 15; Report on the South Bank Province 1939, p. 11; 
Report on the MacCarihy Island Province 1939, p. 6 ; Report of the Upper River Province 1939, p. 19. 

IVIieii the number of strange farmers fell in 1931 to 9,736, the Director of Agriculture said: 

‘It is with much regret that I hove to record a serious drop in the number of Strange Farmers 
coming into the Colony to grow ground-nuts. ... 

‘In my report for 19241 wrote as follows: — “Their importance can hardly be over-estimated, as 
there is not the slightest doubt that upon the labours of these fanners depend in no uncertain 
measure the material prosperity, of the Gambia. Their presence makes all the difference between 
a good or bad year, both in respect to the drop of groundnuts grown, and to the general trade in 
cotton piece goods. Before returning home these farmers convert about half of their earnings 
into cotton piece goods wliieh they trade with over the border. This heavy drop in their numbers 
is a serious economic loss both, directly and indirectly to the revenue of the Colony” ’ ( Report of the 
Department of Agriculture 1931-2, p, 6). 

The.Ditoetor of Agriculture says furtheiunore (ibid., p, 11) that ‘the whole prosperity of the 
entire community depends entirely upon tho quantity of groundnuts raised and exported each 
year’, but this statement, it seems to me, is not exact. In some years, when exports were enor- 
mous, the misery was greet beeauae prices were too low. 
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It would, however, he a mistake to assume that the numbers of ‘ strange 
farmers ’ convey a true picture of the amomit of temporary migration into 
the Protectorate. 

(1) Some ‘strange farmers’ are accompanied by their wives.^ 

(2) Some ‘strange farmers’ do not leave the country after having sold 
the nuts. Thus, the Colonial Eeport for 1912 stated: 

While some of these immigrants only visit the Protectorate to sow and harvest 
a crop of ground-nuts, very many of them become permanent residents.® 

(3) Some ‘strange farmers’ do not come from abroad but are native 
Gambians who cultivate ground-nuts far from their homes. The Colonial 
Report for 1919 said; 

In thickly populated districts it is on occasion necessary for some of the inhabi- 
tants to migrate for farming purposes to other parts of the Province or Protectorate, 
where they are treated in the same manner as the ‘strange farmers’. . . . They return 
to their districts after having sold their crop of ground-nuts.® 

The number of Gambian and of other ‘strange farmers’ has been given 
for three of the four Provinces of the Protectorate as follows 



1 North Banh 

1 South Bank 

1 MacGarthy 

Year 

Qamhians 

Others 

OamMans 

Others 

Gambians 

Others 

1934 

813 

1,066 





1936 

1,004 

1,206 

1,696 

1,644 

788 

2,890 

1936 

787 

869 

1,487 

1,332 

2,033 

683 

1,749 

1937 1 

984 

1,630 

1,578 

846 

2,844 

1938 

699 

1,210 

1,624 

708 

1,680 

724 

1,348 

1939 

468 

491 

946 

253 

960 


The ‘strange farmers’ coming from other districts of the Gambia are, 
of course, included in the census figures of their home districts where 
they stay in April. 

^ See Census Bcport 1921, p. 2: ‘During the rains about 8,000 “Strange Parmors” come into the 
[Upper River] Province to plant ground-nuts— about half of those bring a wife and in some oases 
two. This means that from July to December, the population of the Province is raised by 12,000 
to 13,000 people.’ (The population, according to the census taken in the spring of 1921 was 34,011 ; 
seBibid.,p. 10.) 

® Colonial lieports, Gambia 1912, p. 20. In the Report on the South Sank Province for 1939 part 
of the decrease In the resident population was attributed to ‘ the return home of foreigners who had 
settled for some time in the Gambia and who found a prolonged period of low prices and bad 
trade offered ltd ul cement for them to stay’ (p. llh ^eoaho Report on the Upper River Pro- 
vince 1934, p. 8. 

® Colonial Reports, Gambia 1919, p. 10. See also ibid. 1925, p. 6, and 1926, p. 9: 

1926, ‘The Strange Parmers who contributed materially to the harvest numbered 14,192, as 
against 14,188 in 1924. The majority of them were not from the Sudan [should read “the 
Senegal”] as in former years, but from other parts of the Gambia.’ 

192G. ‘ Amongst the so-called strange farmers only about one half are Senegalese ; the others 
come from different parts of the Gambia.’ 

* See Report on North Banh Province 1938, p. 8, 1939, p. 16 ; Report on South Bank Province 1938, 
p. IQ, 1939, Appm&bi2; Report on MacOarthy IslandProsincBl938^p.22, 1939, p. 19. No figures 
seem to be available for Upper River Rrovinoe. (For 1946 see p. 776 below.) 

Many pas.sages in the administrative reports suggest that in former times the official figures for 
‘strange farmers’ included only foreigners. Thus, the Report of the Department of Agriculture 
for 1930-31, p. 49, ooiitained a Table ‘Number of Immigrant or “Strange Farmers” entering the 
Gambia aimiially to plant Groundnuts’ (see also, for example, Colonial Reports, Gambia 1919, 
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(4) ‘ Sti'iiiige farmerH ’ are not tire only ones to migrate into the Gambia. 
Tire BepoH on the, Upper Eiver Promnce for 1934 said: 

A eonsidoiablB nurnlier of Nativfw come in from French Senegal and French and 
Poi'tngne.so Guinea during the Trade Season looking for work.^ 

It sliould be noted moreover that, especially in recent times, the influx 
of ■■ strange fanners ’ from abroad has been offset by the efflux of Gambians 
who went as ‘strange farmers’ to adjoiiung French territories. Two 
quotations from the annual reports on the South Bank Province may 
serve as an illustration : 

1 gsf). The figures [of residents] show that the decreases occurred chiefly in the 
Foni, Kiang and Jarrii districts, from whence there is known to have been uicreased 
emigi-ation to French Senegal. The majority of emigrants were young farmers lured 
away Isy reports of high pricG.s for groundnuts.® 

lO'iO. . . . 1,75.S young men from the Province went to French Territory to grow 
groundnuts during the farming season, having been attracted by the high prices 
offered in French Territory in the previous two years. . . . This efflux amounted to 
1,7C3 as against a total influx of 1,064 of which only 946 were foreigners, so that on 
balance more came in than went out.® This must he the first time this has happened 
for a very long time.* 

The Eeport on Development and Welfare in the Gambia said : 

In immediately pre-war yoni-s the numbers have shown signs of decreasing, partly 
due no doubt to the fact that the countries of origin of the ‘strange farmers’ are 
being developed and now offer opportunities of earning money equivalent to those 
wiiioh are available in tho Gambia. During the first tliree years of the war, the 
entry of ‘strange farmers’ into tho Gambia was discouraged, and in 1941 the poll 
tax which they are called upon to pay was increased from 8/- to 16/-. In 1943, 
however, the adherence of the Senegal to the cause of the United Nations and the 
need for increasing the local production of groimdnuts without undue interference 
with the food cultivation campaign made it necessary once again to encourage the 
admission of ‘strange farmers’ and the tax on them was again reduced to 8/-.* 

Eecent Reports of the Department of Agriculture state ; 

1939-40. There was a slight fall in tho acreage under groundnuts due variou.sly 
to a decrease in tho number of strange farmers from neighbouring territories, to a 
movement of some of the young Gambian farmers in the reverse direction and to 
increased cultivation of food crops.® 

1941-2. Groundnuts. — ^Purchases for export dvu-ing the 1941-42 season only just 
reached 18,000 tons of undecorticated nuts being the lowest crop on record since 
groundnuts have been the staple export of the Gambia. Apart from tho poor growing 
seosoii, the drop was variously duo to a marked decline in the number of strange 
farmers, the success of the campaign togrowmorefood crops, the loss of man -power . . . 
and the development of oil extraction as a local induatiy. In addition, rigid frontier 
control ijrovented any nuts coming in from neighbouring territories.’ 

p. 8; IS20, p. 6; 1928, p. 6; 1927, p. 13). But it is practically certain that the figures actually 
inuludcil always also tho native Gambians who came from other districts of tho Protectorate. 

^ kepr/ri, p. 8. ® Meport on South Bank Province 1935, p. 6. 

* Should read ‘more wont ont than came in’. 

1 Ibid. 1939, -p-p. 11-12. When the population of MacCarthy Island Province dropped from 
45,342 in 1038 to 42,366 iri 1939, it was stated that ‘the reduction in 1939 was due to pooplo 
Icavmg to farm in Preneh territory where better prices were obtainable for their produce’ {Report 
071 Maeparihy Island Province 1939, p. 6)* The number of ‘strange farmers* in the Province in 

1939 was only 1,181, of whom 960 were foreigners. 

* Chapter vii,p., 3. ^ R&poH 1939^-40, p. 2. ’ Ibid. 7S47-2, p. 2. 
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1943- 4. Tlio number of strange farmers coming into the Gambia did not reach 
expectations. Li the previous seasons of the present war, alien strange farmers had 
been discouraged but in the season under review the strangers tax was reduced to 
the jDre-war level. However only 3,205 alien strange farmers camo in against an 
estimated figure of 5,000.^ 

1944- 5. Owing to the high price [of groundnuts] a groat number of strange 
farmers came into the country 

In the following season the number was greater still. On 6 November 
1945 the Governor said in the Legislative Council: 

The number of strange farmers increased from nearly 11,000 last year to over 
19,000 this year.“ 

The area of the Gambia is 4,003 square miles.^ According to the 1931 
census the number of inhabitants per square mile was 49-8, In St. Mary’s 
Island it was 3,265,® in the Protectorate 46'3. 


Table 3. Population Density^ the Gambia 193P 



Area^ 

Population 

Population 

Administrative Divisions 

sq. m. 

total 

'P&T m. 

Island of St. Mary (Colony) 

4'42 

14,370 

3,266 

North Bank Province .... 

814 

47,636 

58-6 

South Bank Province .... 

1,088 

48,888 

44-9 

MacCarthy Island Province 

1,186 

63,254 

44'9 

Upper River Province . . . . 

911 

36,372 

38-8 

Protectorate ...... 

3,999 

185,160 

46-3 

The Gambia 

4,003 

199,620 1 

49- 8 


^ See Oensus Seporl 1931, p. l.S ; Bine Booh 1938, p. IIC. 


More recent population figures for the Protectorate have been ascer- 
tained in connexion with the annual tax assessments made in the various 
Provinces in July/August. They show (1) the ‘resident population’, (2) 
the ‘strange farmers’, and (3) the ‘total population’. The ‘total popula- 
tion’ which is the sum of the two groups does, however, not represent the 
population present at tire time of the tax assessment, as the ‘resident 
population’ apparently excludes not only the ‘strange farmers’ but also 
other persons temporarily present.® It probably excludes too persons 

1 Ibid., 1943-4, p. 2. * Ibid. 1944r-5, p. 3. 

^ Legislative Council, Meeting held 6th November, 1945, p. 12. (See also p. 776 below.) 

■* See The Dominions Office and Colonial Office List 194B, p. 314: ‘The Island of St. Mary has an 

area of about 2, .500 acres [4 .sq. m.] The area of the Protectorate, including that of the parts 

of the Colony administered as Protectorate, is 3,999 sq. miles . . . . ’ However, in the Table facing 
ibid., p. civ, the total area is given as 4,068 sq. m. This error is apparently due to the fact that 
‘ the total area of the Colony is about 69 square miles’ (see ibid., p. 314) and that the compiler of 
the Table added ‘the total area of the Colony’ to ‘the area of the Protectorate, including that of 
the parts of the Colony administered as Protectorate’ and thus counted the latter twice. An 
Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire {1937), p.. 646, and Statistical Abstract of the British 
Empire 1928-37, p. 3, give similarly as area of the Gambia 4,069 sq. m., while the more correct 
figure of 4,002 sq. m. appeared still ibid. 1924-33, p. 3, 

= In 1944 it was 4,786, 

“ See, for exarajile. Report of the Upper River Frovintie 1936, p. 6: ‘The [resident] population 
figures do not include lodgers and strange farmers, who spend only the farming season in the 

Z, 
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temporarily absent even if they work as ‘strange farmers’ in another 
part of the Province. 

The figures of the South Bank Provmee are said to have been reliable 
since 1933.^ For the other Provinces they must be considered inaccurate. 


Table 4. African Populatian of the Protectorate of the Gambia, 1933-9^ 


Province 

1933 1 

1934 1 

1036 \ 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 




Resident Population 






30,687 

34,319 

37,703 

31,906 

34,036 


66,462 

64,592 

59,993 

58,243 

60,242 

68,297 

67,776 

MacCarthy Island 

38,492 

37,642 

38,156 

37,627 

38,937 

46,342 

42,366 

Upper River 

42,134 

42,523 

41,419 

40,871 

41,596 

46,898 

42,736 

Total . 


•• 

170,255 

170,960 

178,478 

182,442 

1 176,903 




Straruje, Farmers 



North Bank 

2,664 

1,869 

2,209 

3,339 

1 1,666 

2,614 

1,809 

969 

South Bank 

4,177 

2,826 

2,819 

3,611 

3,204 

1,654 

MacCarthy Island 

4,101 

1,787 

3,178 

2,432 

3,080 

2,072 

1,181 

Upper River 

3,668 

1,880 

4,580 

2,847 

3,663 

2,110 

821 

Total 

14,600 

8,361 

13,306 

9,764 

13,477 

9,196 

4,615 


^ See Ihport on North Banh Province 1036, p. 5, 1938, pp. 7-8, 1939, pp. 14-16 ; Report on South 
Brnili Province 1939, Appendix 11; Report on MaeOarthy Island Province 1934, p. 6, 1935, pp. 6, 
23-4, 193S, pp. 8, 21-2, 1939, pp. 18-19; Report of Upper River Province 1937, pp. 4, 16, 1938, 
p. 6, 1039, p. 19, Appendix A. The number of strange farmers in Upper River Province 1938 
has been computed by deducting the resident population given ibid. 1938, p, 6, from the 
total population given in Colonial Reports, Gambia 1938, p. 17. (Otherwise no use has been 
made here of the figures in the annual Colonial Reports. For some years they evidently include 
Strange farmers, for others not. The figures for North Bank and Upper River Provinces read in 
Report 1938, p. 7, 37,970 and 46,718 respectively, but ibid., p. 16, 36,970 and 43,718 respectively; 
the figure for South Bank Province 1937 reads ibid. 1937, both on pages 9 and 19, 73,863 
instead of 63,853.) (Por supplementary figures see p. 776 below.) 

North Bank Province 1936. At the time of the assessment of taxes the Chiefs 
were asked to make a ooimt of the people in their districts and gave as a total for 
the Province the figure 30,687. In 1931 the Census revealed the population of the 
Province to bo 47,636. It is probable that the decrease is due to errors in the Chiefs’ 
workmgs, although it must bo admitted that no grave errors were discovered in. any 
village where checks were made.^ 

MacCarthy .Island Province. 1934. The figures for yards and huts can be taken 
as correct but those for the population are untrustworthy and are probably below 
the correct numbers. The local people have a rooted objection to counting heads 
or allowing others to do it, as it is supposed to bring ill luck.® 

Gambia, or the influx of morolianta, buyers and labourers etc, who oomo to the Wharf Towma 
from outside the Province during the Trade Season.’ 

In comparing the post-ceiml and the ‘census’ figures for the various Provinces it should he 
renlized furthermore that in 19‘32 the Jarre Bistriots were transferred from MacCarthy Island 
Province to South Bank Province, and Puladn West from Upper River Province to MaoGarthy 
Island Province (see Report on MaeGarthy Island Province 1938, p. 2). The area of South Bank 
Province increased thereby from 1,088 to 1,294 sq. m., while that of MaeOarthy Island Province 
decreased from 1,186 to 1,101 and that of Upper River Province from 911 to 790 sq. in. (see 
Colonial Reports, Gambia 1933, p. 6). 

* See Report on South Bank Province 1938, pp. 16-17. 

^ Report on North Bank Province 1936, p. 9. 

^ Report on MacCarthy Island Preyvince 1934, p. 
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1936. As has been noted in previous rejjorts, the figures for population which 
depend entirely on the statements of the yard-owners are probably somewhat 
underestimated ; hut on the other hand, the stability of the totals obtained during 
the last three asso.ssmont.s 1934, 37,542; 1935, 38,166; and 1936, 37,527, would seem 
to point to the fact that the flguins are not as iimnliablo as has previously been 
assumod.'^ 

1938. As has been noted m previous reports, the figures for population which 
depend entirely on the statements of the yard-owner.s are probably somewhat 
underestimated. Dtuing assessment the mxmbers of men and women, boys and 
girls wore called for separately. This more accmate form of assessment accounts 
for the increase in population, which in the last three years has be(?n recorded as 
follows :--1936, 37,527; 1937, 38,937; and 1938, 45,342.® 

Upper River Bank Province 1938. The assessment for the 1939 taxation was 
carried out with greater despatch and efficiency than usual owing to the Seyfolu 
and Alkalolu ai'ranging to have their statistics written up either by the Court Clerk 
or a literate member of the village, then chocking the accuracy of the figures whilst 
they were read to the Commissioner. 

The 1938 assessment shows a population of 46,898, an increase of 5,302 over the 
previous year. It is estimated that the increase is due merely to a more efficient 
method of assessment and that actually a deci-ease of about 3,000 took place. In 
previous years children have not been counted separately from adults with the result 
that many very young children were not accounted for. Tho figure for boys in Wuli 
District is considered quite inaccurate owing to a misunderstanding over the instruc- 
tions given to the Seyfu, there is, however, no ro4ison to doubt the accuracy of the 
total figure for males.® 

The total population of the Gambia on 31 December has been estimated 
as follows : 


Year 

Population 

1 Source 

1933 

1936 

1936 

1937 

1937 1 

1938 

208,0941 

197,811® 

190,739® 

192,818* 

200,601® 

205,000 

Statislmil Abstract British Empire 192i-S3,p.^. 

, Statistical Abstract British Empire, 1926-S5, p. 3. 

Economic Surrey of the Colonial Empire {1930), p. 104. 
iSlatistiral Abstract British Empire 192S-3T, p. 3, 

Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire {1937), p. 109. 
Statistical Year-Boohof the League of Nations 1912 [14, p. 12. 


^ This fig\iro evidently represents the sum of the 1931 census figures for tho Colony and North 
Bank Province and the 1933 assessment figures for the resident population of the other Provinces. 

“ This figure evidently rejiresents the sum of the Africans in the Colony and in the Protectorate 
(tho latter comprising both the resident population and the str.ange farmers). The decrease from 
1933 to 1936 (in spite of the inclusion of the strange farmers in the 1935 figures) is due to a drop in 
the figures for North and South Bank Provinces. For the decrease in tho North Bank Province 
see p. 338 above. In the , South Bank Province the decrease was attributed to ‘ increased emigration 
to French Senegal’ and to a greater ‘incidence of sickness and disease’ (see Meport on South Banh 
Province 1035, p. 6). 

® ‘The estimated population at the end of 1936 was 14,141 in the Colony and 176,698 in the 
Protectorate, making a total of 190,739.’ The figure for the Colony excludes the non- Africans ; 
as to t he figure for tlie Protectorate I do not know its origin. 

■’ This figure, unlike the one for 1936, excludes the ‘strange farmers’. This explains tho apparent 
decrease from 1936 to 1937. 

“ ‘The estimated population at the end of 1937 was 12,163 in the Colony and 188,448 in the 
I’rotectorate, making a total of 200,601.’ I do not know the reasons for the low estimate in the 
Colony and tho high cstimo,te in the Protectorate as compared with 1936. 

® Ibid. 1936, p. 6. The same rmtatis mutandis ibid. 1937, p. 7. 

® Ibid. 1938, p. 8. , . 

® Report of the Upper Miner Province 1938, pp. 6-6. 
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III. Composition of the Popitlation 

1. Introduction 

'riie returns of the early counts subdivide the resident civil population 
into Europeans, Mulattoes, and Blacks, but from 1836 on no separate 
figures seem to have been published for Mulattoes except in 1901.i The 
numlier of peoy»le returned as Europeans at the enumerations in St. 
Mary’s Island in the nineteenth century varied between 30 and 62, except 
in 1851 (180) and in 1881 (100). The high figures for 1851 and 1881 were 
apparently due to the temporary presence of numerous visitors, ^ and 
between the various counts there were times (after epidemics) when the 
number of European residents was smaller than 30. At the census of 
1001 the number of Europeans, owing to the Gambia Expedition, rose to 
193. ■' It dro])pecl thereafter, but reached 230 in 191G and 260 in 1921.5 
The report on the 1931 census subdivided the population of St. Mary’s 
Island into Africans and non-Africans. The non-African population 
numbered 274, but it included 57 persons born in Syria (while the 47 
persons from Syria ascertained at the 1921 census had not been counted as 
Europeans).® The resident European population had apparently declined 
between 1921 and 1931. The 1944 census showed again a non- African 
population of 274. It included 173 Syrians.’ How many of these were 
born in Syria has not been reported, but there is no doubt that the 
number of such persons has increased very much since 1931. Only 101 
Europeans were enumerated in 1944. This figure seems extraordinarily low 
even considering that only civilians were counted.® 

The bulk of the non-Africans in the Gambia have always lived in St. 
Mary’.s Island. The census reports for 1921 and 1931 do not list any non- 

^ The iiumbors of people returned aa Mulattoes in St. Mary’s Island in 1823, 1826, and 1829-33 
were 136, 122, 107, 186, 161, 143, and 126 respectively and in MaoCarthy Island, in 1833 and 1836, 
11 and 16. The adults were all immigrants— domestic servants in the families of European mer- 
chants whom tliey had accompanied from Goree and other parts of Senegal or mechanics from the 
same places (see Beport of the Oommisaioners of Inquiry, 1827, Second Part, p. 7). The number of 
Mulattoes in 1901 was 116 in St. Mary’s Island and 6 in MaoCarthy Island (see Census Beport 
W01,p. 10). 

“ Of the 180 Europeans ascertained in 1851, 167 were males and only 13 females. In his report 
for 1868 the Governor said: ‘Population is much tire same as the previous year, but I fail to And 
167 white males, as appears in the Blue Book for 1867’ (Stateof Colonial Possessions 1SG8, Part II, 
p. 17). Up to 1807 the Blue Books had in fact shown the figures of the 1851 census, but in the 
Blue Book for 1868 (p. 226) the number of Europeans was given as 47 (38 males and 8 females). 

Of the 100 Europeans enumerated in 1881, 41 were French or Italian seamen on board ships 
at the Port of Batluirst ; see Census Report 1881, Table. 

® The total number of Europeans resident in the Colony in 1898-1901 was 63, 80, 71, and 88 
respectively ; see ColomaJ ifeports, Gam6id p. 12. 

■* Including 40 ‘on board ships that happened to be in the harbour’ {Census Report 1911, p. 1). 

® The number of persons on board ships is not given but it must have been considerable. The 
number of Danes enumerated at this eenana waS 62 as compared with 0 in 1911 and 2 in 1931. 

“ That in earlier times Syrians were counted as, Afticans appears also from the fact that the 
Colonial Report for 1906 said (p. 16) that ‘of the 647 natives admitted’ into the General Hospital 
,‘14 were Syrian ^ Bee Census Report 1914, p. 5. 

" See in this connexion Beport on Babour Diriment 1943, p. 3: ‘Registration by Europeans 
under the Compulsory Service Ordinance (No. 11 of 1942) was ordered in January, 1943. Eegistra- 
tion was carried out without difficulty and some 380 persons of both sexes have been registered. 
Of this number sixty-five have since left the Colony arid are not expected to return.’ 
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Africans outside Bathurst, and the tables in the Blue Books state ex- 
plicitly that there are no whites in the Protectorate.^ But this is a mistake. 
To judge from the Medical Reports quite a few Europeans have been 
living in Georgetown and some places on the mainland, and Syrians are 
also to be found in various Protectorate towns.® 

As apart from some data concerning nationality the recent census 
reports give no separate figures for Africans and non-Africans in St. 
Mary’s Island and no such separate figures whatsoever for the Protectorate,® 
most of the data in the following paragraphs will necessarily cover the 
total population. 

2. African Population 

Birthplace. Of the 14,370 persons enumerated in 1931 in St. Mary’s 
Island 7,406 were recorded as born on the island, 2,100 in the Gambia 
Protectorate, 1,138 in other British possessions in Africa (mainly Sierra 
Leone), 3,027 in French possessions in Africa (mainly Senegal), 234 else- 
where in Africa (mainly Portuguese Guinea), and 250 in other continents, 
wliile the place of birth was not stated for 215 persons. The 13,905 persons 
recorded as born in Africa were probably all Africans. Of the 250 persons 
recorded as born in other continents apparently only 6 were Africans (born 
in America). Of the 215 persons for whom the place of birth was not 
stated apparently 185 were Africans, and these were doubtless all or 
nearly all born in Africa. 

Of the 21,152 persons enumerated in 1944 in St. Mary’s Island 10,975 
were returned as born in Bathurst, 4,479 in the Gambia Protectorate, 
and 5,698 elsewhere.* The Census Commissioner says that ‘one half only 
of the population of Bathurst is in fact Bathurst born. The 1931 figure 
was 8,260 (then shown as “British born subjects”) compared to 10,976 
to-day, quite an appreciable increase.’® Actually the increase in the num- 
ber of persons returned as born in Bathurst was much greater than the 
Census Commissioner supposed it to be. He was not aware of the fact 
that the number born in Bathurst had been ascertained in 1931 and that 
it amounted to 7,406. Accoi’ding to the census returns the number of 
people born in Bathurst had increased in 1931—44 by 48 per cent, and the 
number of people born elsewhere by 46 per cent. But, as stated above, I 
am inclined to tliink that many people born elsewhere pretended to bo 
born in the capital. 

Data concerning the birthplace of the population of the Protectorate are 
not available. 

‘ See, for example, Blm Booh 193S, p. 116. 

^ Census Beport 1911, p. 6, lists 16 British, 16 Trench, 16 Portuguese, 3 Spaniards, 12 Swiss, 
1 American, 31 Syrians, and 6 Jews. References to Europeans living in the Protectorate are also 
to be found, for example, in Medical Beport 1910, p. 18 ; 1911, p. 7 ; 1912, pp. 13, 32 ; 1913, pp. 14, 
31; I'm, p. 21 ; vm, p. 20; 1911, p. 20; 191S, p. 12; 1920, pp. 23-4; 1923, pp. 10, 20; 1.934, 
pp. 13, 16 ; 1923, pp. 22, 26 ; 1926, pp. 41, 43 ; 1927, p. 41 ; 1928, pp. 43-4 ; 1935, p. 47. According 
to ibid. 1922, p. 22, the European population of Georgetown then numbered 14 (all males). As 
regards Syrians in Protectorate towns see ibid. 1920, p. 24; 1927, p. il-, 1928, p, 44. 

“ Including the parts of the Colony placed under the Protectorate system of administration. 

* See Census Report 1944, p. 4. The figure of Bathurst horn given there does not agree with 
that show ibid., p. 7 (10,942). ' Ibid.,p.3. 
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Table 5 British and Foreign Pajiulation by Birthplace, St. Mary’s Island, 
1921 and 193P- 



1921 

1931 

Birthplace 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 


4,389 

2 

4,391 

7,406 

— 

7,406 

Gambia Protectorote 

1,255 

262 

1,617 

2,100“ 

— 

2,100 

Gold Coast . 

35 

4 


4:2 

— 


Nigeria, Northern. 

3 


3 

37“ 

— 

37 

Nigeria, Southern . 

31 

— 



— 


Sierra Leono 

826 

— 

825 

1,069“ 

■ 

1,069 

Conakry (French Guinea) 

1* 

13 

14 

— 

14 

14 



30 

30 

— 



Morocco 

14« 

23 

37 

— 

24 

24 

Poi'tugUGSo Qiiinoa 

87 

66 

163 

— 

214 

214 

Senegal 

209“ 

1,113 

1,322 

— 

2,089 

2,989 

Teneriffo 

— 

3 

3 

~ 

13 

13 

Africa Total 

6,849 

1,516 

8,365 

10,644 

3,261 

13,906 

United Kingdom . 

123 

— 

123 

81 

— 

81 

Denmark 

1“ 

52 

63 


2 

2 

Franco . . 

8“ 

43 

61 

1“ 

89 

90 

Germany 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Spain, .... 





6 

6 

Switzerland . 

6“ 

22 

27 

— 

3 

3 

Europe Total . 

137 

118 

205 

82 

101 

183 

Syria . 

0 

41 

47 

26’ 

32 

67 

‘America’ . 

__ 

5 

6 

3 

2 

6 

West Indies. 

8 

2 

10 

6 

~ 

6 

America Total . 

8 

7 

16 

8 

2 

10 

Others and not stated . 

107 

438 

546 

4 

211“ 

216 

Total . ... 

7,107“ 

2,120 I 

9,227 

10,763““ 

3,607 

14,870 


° British Protected Persons. 

'* Naturalized British Subject. 

® Including B Naturalized British Subjects. 
® Including 12 Norwegians. 


“ See Cinmn Uej)ort 1021, p. 6; 19S1, p. 8. 

’ Including 263 British Protected Persons. 

‘ Including 1 N.-ituralizcd British Subject. 

’’ Including 2 Naturalized British Subjects. 

“ Including 10 Naturalized British Subjects. 

“ Including 3 Naturalized British Subjects and 2,390 British Protected Persons. 

Table G. African and Non-African Population by Birthplace and 
Nationality, St. Mary’s Island, 193P 



i-Afrioans ace Table 9. 
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Nationality. Of the 14,096 Africans enumerated in 1931 in St. Mary’s 
Island 8,260 were recorded as British subjects, 2,390 as Briti.sh protected 
persons (mainly from the Gambia Protectorate), 3,027 as ‘French pro- 
tected persons’, and 214 as ‘Portuguese protected person.^’. The remain- 
ing 205 Africans were mostly persons whose nationality had not been 
a.scertained. 

The 1944 census repoii; does not show the Africans by nationahty. 

Sex. In St. Mary’s Island the ratio of females to males has changed 
considerably at the various censuses, but from 1901 on there has always 
been an excess of males. In 1931 the ratio of females to 100 male.s 
was 80-4; in 1944 it was 82-8. As regards the Protectorate the Commis- 
sioners of the 1911 census stated : ‘ The balance between Males and Females 
is strikingly even in the Protectorate as a whole, there being just over 
1,000 more male.s than females.’^ The Commissioner of the 1021 census 
said: ‘The same may, I think, be said now as in 1011, in regard to males 
and females “even in the Protectorate” being evenly balanced.’^ But this 
was an error. There was in 1921 an exce.ss of 10,000 males, and there 
were only 90-2 females to 100 males. In 1931 the ratio was 91-0 to 100. 
In the Gambia as a whole there were in 1931 90-2 females to 100 males. 

Affe and Conjugal Condition. The proportion of children (under 15) in 
St. Mary’s Island, 1931, was 28-4 per cent., the proportion of men between 
15 and 60, 36-6 per cent., the proportion of women between 16 and 60 
24-7 per cent., and the proportion of old people (over 50) 10-3 per cent. 
The percentage of children was much higher in the Protectorate ; it 
amounted in 1931 to 36-8. The ratio of children to 100 women was 94 in 
St. Mary’s Island, 124 in the Protectorate, and 122 in the Gambia as a whole. 

The number of girls was about equal to the number of boys. But 
there were in St. Mary’s Island only 72-6 women to 100 men, in the Pro- 
tectorate 88-3, and in the whole of the Gambia 86-9. Among the people 
between 25 and 60 years there were in St. Mary’s Island only about 5 
females for each 9 males. 

The census reports distinguish only between single and married i)eople,® 
but the large number of old single women suggests that widowed persons 
have been counted as single. Of the adult males in St. Mary’s Island, 1931, 
only 34-6 per cent, were returned as married and of the adult females 
51-5 per cent. Of the men between 20 and 30 only 15 per cent, were 
married.^ The total number of wives exceeded the total number of hus- 
bands by 8 per cent. 

For the Protectorate data concerning conjugal Condition are not available, 

* Census Report 1911, p. 3. ’’ Ibid, 1921, p. 2. 

® Yet, the 1931 Instructions for filling in the schedule were quite explicit in this respect: ‘Each 
person, whether infant, child, or adult should he entered as unmarried, married, widowed, or 
divorced. Divorced person.s, who have married again, should be entered as “married’ ’ and not as 
divorced. As to whether a man or woman are married or not, the statements made by them 
should he accepted. The entry “ divorced’ : should only bo made when a legal divorce, hy English 
or Mohammedan law, has been obtained,’ (The 1944 Instructions said nothing oouoerning con- 
jugal condition.) 

* It should be borne in mind, however, that many Mohammedans wedded in conformity with 
the rites of their faith may have been returned as single because they were not civilly married. 



Table 7. Total Popvlation by Sex and Age, the Gambia, 1921 and 193V- 



Berport 1921, p. 8 ; 1931, p. 10. 
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The 1944 census report gives merely the following data concerning age 
and conjugal condition d 


Under 




TotuI . 
Married . 


1,306 1,037 


It appears that the proportion of children (under 15) in St. Mary’s 
Island had decreased since 1931 from 28-4 to 27-2 per cent., while the 
projjortion of adults between 15 and 50 had increased from 61-3 to 6 1-7 
per cent., and the proportion of old people (over 50) from 10-3 to 11-1 
per cent. Thus the changes were very slight. Moreover, the apparent 
decrease in the proportion of children may have been due to inclusion, 
in 1944, of the people temiiorarily absent who no doubt were mostly adults. 

While in 1931 only 41'8 per cent, of all adults were reported as married, 
the iiroportion in 1944 was 60-0 per cent. ! But the figures for 1944 are 
obviously wrong. Of 2,139 persons between 15 and 20, 1,299 or over 
three-fifths were shown as married. Even if the females at that age were 
as numerous as the males (which is most unlikely), and even if one- 
quarter of the males and three-quarters of the females were mai'ried (two 
quite fantastic assumptions), the maiTied peoifie would constitute only 
one-half of the total population at that age. 

3. Nmi-African Population 

For the Protectorate no figures concerning the non- African population 
are available. In iSt. Mary’s Island there were in 1921, 260 Europeans 


Table 9. Non- African Populaiion by Birthplace and Nationality, St. Mary’s 
Island, 193P 



' Computed from Cemus Beport 1931, pp. 7-8. ® Naturalized Brilisli Subject. 

® Including 2 Naturalized British Subjects. 


Bee Oensus Beport 1944, p. 6. 
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Table 10. European Popviation, 8t. Mary's Island, 1910-39^ 


Year 

Average, 

Government 

Officials 

Total 

Europeans 

and 

Whites 

Government 

Officials 

General 

Population 

1910 

25 

50 

98 

146 

1911 

30 

57 

186 

243 

1912 

24 

61 

142 

193 

1913 

32 

63 

120 

173 

1914 

34 

56 

93 

149 

1916 

28 

44 

84 

128 

1916 

27 

52 

95 

147 

1917 

28 

41 

101 

142 

1918 

29 

47 

90 

137 

1919 

27 

49 

138 

187 

1920 

33 

66 

172 

227 

1921 

38 

75 

163 

238 

1922 

4.f< 

63 

166 

205 

1923 

46 

65 

146 

210 

1924 

42 

66 

160 

218 

1926 

63 

64 

160 

214 

1926 

60 

72 

123 

172 

1927 

63 

72 

116 

188 

1928 

48 

72 

119 

180 

1929 

64 

82 

116 

198 

1930 

60 

71 

124 

196 

1931 

48 

65 

120 

186 

1932 

45 

60 

131 

191 

1933 

61 

63 

136 

198 

1934 

60 

66 

136 

200 

1936 

57 

69 

114 

183 

1936 

69 


126 

193 

1937 

62 

69 

163 

232 

1938 

61 

71 

162 

233 

1939 

64 

72 

189 

261 


‘ Sco Medical Beport 1019, pp. 7, 9j 1020, pp. 2-3, 6; 1921, pp. 4-6, 11; 1922, pp. 6-7 i 1023, 
pp. 6-7 1 1024, p. 7 1 ms, p. 7 ; 1026, pp. 8-9 ; 1027, pp. 7-8, 21 ; 1928, pp. 9-10, 21 ; 1929, pp. 9- 
10, 21 j 1930, pp. 10-11, 22; 1931, pp. 8-9, 16; 1932, pp. 8, 14; 1933, pp. 6-7 ; 1934, pp. 6-7; 193S, 
pp. 11-12 ; 1038, pp. 10-11 ; 1937, pp. 10-11 ; 1938, pp. 9-10 ; 1939, pp. 3-4. The total (Europeans 
and Whites) does not always agree with the sum of the Government Officials and the general 
population. 


Table 11. Non-Native Officials by Sea: and Age, Gambia, 1930-38^ 



^ See 17 est Africa, Vital StatUlm of Nan-Native Officials 1930, p. 1, to 1938, p. 1. 
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and 47 Syrians. The figure for Europeans was probably obtained by adding 
the number of persons recorded as born in the United Kingdom (123), 
Denmark (63), France (61), Switzerland (27), Germany (1), and America 
excluding the West Indies (6).i According to the 1931 census report the 
number of non-Africans was 274, including 67 persons born in Syria. 
According to the 1944 census report there were in St. Mary’s Island 101 
European civilians (49 British, 30 French, and 22 of other nationalities) 
and 173 Syrians. Table 9 .shows the distribution of the non- Africans in 
1931 by birthplace and nationality. 

The Medical Reports show the number of ‘Europeans and Whites’, 
and separately the number of ‘European Officials’ and the (Estimated) 
‘General European Population (excluding Government Officials)’ from 
1910 onwards. The results are given in Table 10. Finally, the Colonial 
Office published each year, from 1930 to 1938, the number of non-native 
officials by sex and age. The results are summarized in Table 11. 

IV. Bieth and Death Registeation 

Legislation. Compulsory registration of births and deaths was pro- 
vided by an Ordinance of 12 May 1845.^ This Ordinance was amended 
six times.® The main provisions en.suring the registration of births and 
deaths as they stand to-day are as follows : 

Begistmtion of Births and Deaths 

In the case of a birth (1) the father, (2) the mother, (3) the occupier 
of the house in which the birth occurred, shall verbally or in writing 


^ The Medical Reports show the European population by sox and occupation in 1921-5 (see 
Medkal Report 1921, p. 6 ; 1922, p. 7 ; 1923, p. 7 ; 1924, p. 7 ; 1925, p. 7). 



Government 

Officials 

Residents 

Employees of 
mercantile 
firms 

Missionaries 

Total 

Year 

I Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1921 

71 

4 

11 

17 

123 

_ 

6 

6 

211 

27 

1922 

47 

3 

6 

22 

116 

— 

5 

7 

173 

32 

1923 

62 

3 

’ 1 1 

21 

110 

— 

■ ° 

8 

178 

32 

1924 

64 

14 

2 

21 

118 

— 

4 

6 

178 

40 

1926 

60 

4 


30 

107 


3 

9 

171 

43 


According to ibid. 1926, jj. 8, there were 166 white males and 29 females. According to tha 
Blue Books (1921, p. 86, 1923, p. 87, 1929, p. 91, 1930, p. 94), the wliito males in 1927-30 
numbered 166, 175, 173, and 149 respectively and the white females 32, 40, 43, and 44 respec- 
tively. 

“ No. 8 of 1846, ‘ Ordinance for establishing a Registry of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in the 
British Settlements on the Gambia’, reprinted in Laws and Ordinances oftke British Settlements in 
the Gambia (1852), pp. 99-103. 

“ See Ordinances No. 6 of 1883 (12 Sept.), reprinted in Ordinances of the Settlement on the River 
Gambia, 1883-6, j)p. 6-7; No. 11 of 1886 (20 Deo.), Gambia Ordinances 1S07-38-, No. 7 of 1916 
(16 Mar,), No. 9 of 1916 (16 Mar.), and No. 6 of 1919 (22 Apr.), Government Gazette, 22 IMar. 1916, 
pp. 103-7, 109-lU, 30 Apr. 1919, pp. 97-8 j No. 41 of 1940 (6 Dec.), Ordinances, &o., 1940, pp. 189- 
191. The Ordinance as it stood after the enactment of the Ordinance of 1886 is reprinted in 
Ordinances of the Colony of the Gambia 1900, vol. i, pp. 136-42. The Ordinance as it stood before 
the enactment of the Ordinance of 1940 is reprinted in Revised Edition of the Ordinances of the 
Colony of the Gambia (1942), vol. i, pp, 47-66 (cap. 13). 
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give notice to the Regiatrav witliin 14 days (the mother or the occupier, 
uithiii one calendar montli after the birth) or shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding £o. 

In tlie case of a death (1) the occupier of the house in which the death 
occniTed, (2) the nearest neighbour of the deceased, shall verbally or in 
writing give notice to the Registrar within 14 days or shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding £5. 

IJeadinrjs of Megislrcdmi Forms 

Schedule B (Birth): No.; When Born; Name, if any; Sex; Name and 
Surname of Bather ; Name and Maiden Name of Mother ; Rank or Station 
in Life of Bather ; Signature, Description and Residence of Informant ; 
When Registered; White, Black, or Mulatto; Signature of Registrar; 
Bajrtismal Name if added afterwards. 

Schedule 0 (Death): No.; When Died; Name and Surname; Sex; 
White, Black, or Mulatto ; Rank or Station in Life ; Cause of death ; How 
long ill ; Age ; Signature, Description, and Residence of Informant ; When 
Registered ; Signature of Registrar. 

The Colonial Registrar^ receives no remuneration for his services in this 
capacity. Registration of births and deaths in due time is free of charge, 
hut a fee of Is. has to he paid for delayed registration. The payment of 
a fee is moreover demanded for searching the registry (for each name 
within ten years, Is. ; every year beyond, fid.) and for a certified extract 
from the registry (2s. fid.). All fees received by the Registrars are to he 
paid into the Treasiuy for public use. 

Begistration Area. The 1845 ‘Ordinance for establishing a Registry of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in the British Settlements on the Gambia’ 
provided (section 2) that after the axapointment of a Colonial Registrar 
it shall he lawful for the ‘ Governor or officer administering the government 
from time to time, to establish by proclamation the provisions of this 
Orclinance in any British settlements on the Gambia, or any dependency 
of the same, or so much of the said provisions as may be applicable to or 
can be enforced in the same, and to appoint at MacOarthy’s Island, or 
any other settlement or dej)endency as aforesaid, a Deputy Registrar of 
births, deaths, and marriages . . . . ’ Registration thereupon was established 
forthwith in St. Mary’s Island, ^ and apparently in 1862 in MacCarthy 

' The Legal Adviser is also Colonial Registrar and Curator of Intestate Estates; see Blue 
Booh ms, p. 92. 

“ On I June 184S 'a correct Register was first commenced’ (ibid. ISiS, p. 116). In a 
Bispateli to Earl Grey, dated 29 July 1860, Governor MacDonnell stated: ‘The establislimoiit 
of a Registry of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in Bathurst, at my suggestion, some years 
ago, has furnished more certain data from whence to draw inferences than previously existed . . .’ 
{Slate of Colonial Possmions 1S49, p. 219). This statement suggests that some kind of registers 
were kept before 1846, though the Ordinance of that year was enacted ‘Whereas, no means have 
hitherto been provided for the registering of births, deaths, and marriages within these settle- 
ments, and it is higlily expedient that means should novf be provided for establishing the same’. 
Birth and death figures had in fact been published for earlier years. The numbers of birtlis (or 
bapti.sms) recorded for Bathurst in 1828-36, 1838, and 1839 were 30. 63, 18. 69, 73, 71, 69, 72, 92, 
121, and 130 respectively and the numbers of deaths 34, 69, 38. 71, 106, 102, 98, 1 1 6, 160, 280, and 
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Island^ and in 1862 in Barra Point, Cape St. Mary’s, and Kombo District, 
but it is doubtful whether it was maintained for any length of time in 
the three latter areas. 

An amendment enacted on 12 September 1883 repealed the above- 
quoted section of the 1846 Ordinance and stipulated merely that ‘it shall 
be lawful for the Officer Administering the Government of the Settlement 
from time to time to establish by Proclamation the provisions of the . . . 
Ordinance of the 12th May 1845 at Macarthy’s Island, or so much of the 
said provisions as may be applicable to the same, and to appoint from 
time to time a Deputy Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages at 
Macarthy’s Island . . . ’. The Governor thereupon, on 10 June 1884, issued 
a Proclamation^ ordering ‘that the provisions of the . . . Ordinance of the 
12th May 1845 are hereby extended to the Settlement of Macarthy’s 
Island so far as they remain unrepealed by the amending Ordinance of the 
12th of September 1883’. 

The ‘ Ordinance to make further and better provision for the registration 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the British Settlement on the River 
Gambia’ of 20 December 1886 provided in addition: 

The Manager of British Combo shall be vhtute offlcii Deputy -Registrar for the 
district of British Combo and horn the Proclamation of thi.s Ordinance the provisions 
of the Ordinance of the 12th May 1845 . . . and of the Ordinance of 12th September 
1883 amending the same shall, so far as applicable, be extended to the district of 
British Combo. 

But registration had already been re-established in British Kombo in 
September 1884 and was also reintroduced in MacCarthy Island and the 
Ceded Mile. In his report for the year 1884 the Administrator states that 
‘registration now extends to the whole Settlement’,® and it was main- 
tained until 1915, though probably with some interruptions outside St. 
Mary’s Island. The returns of births and deaths in 1846-1914 are sum- 
marized in Table 12.* 

More detailed statistics, available for 1859-66, are summarized in 
Tables 13 and 14.® 

Until 1906 registration had been confined at best to the area of the 
Colony as constituted in 1853. 

Other dependencies of the Colony, such as Bai and Kansala, furnished no retm-ns.® 
271. From MacCarthy Island 03 deaths were reported in 1836, but the number of births was not 
known. (See Blm Book 1828, pp. 111-12; 1829, pp. 114-15; mO, pp. 114-16; 1881, pp. 114-16; 
1832, pp. 118-19; 1833, pp. 118-19 ; 7534, pp. 118-19; 183S, pp. 118-19; 1836, pp. 118-19; 1838, 
pp. 118-19; 753.9, pp. 130-7.) 

’ In a report quoted by Governor Maoboimell (29 July 1860) StaCF-Surgeon Dr. Kehoe said: 
‘It is to be regretted that an accurate register of the deaths among European civilians has not 
been kept at MacCarthy’s Island’ (State of Colonial Possessions 1849, p. 220). For 1862 figures 
are available. 

® Reprinted in Ordinances 1883-5, p. 98. ® Beport mi the Oambia Blue Book 1884, p. 14. 

■* Most of the gap.s in the table are caused by gaps in the official publications, but some are 
duo to the fact that the set of the Government Gazette \rluch I used was incomplete for 1884-91 and 
1897-9. 

® Tiiey ore given in Horton, Physical and, Medical Climate (1868), pp. 200-7. He says (p. 260): 

‘ The following tables of the mortality of the River Gambia from 1859 to 1866 were kindly furnished 
mo by Mr. Thomas Johnson, the registrar of births, niarriages, and deaths, expressly for this 
work.’ The death figures are shown also by months. ® Colonial Eeports, Oambia 1893, p, 6. 
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Table 12 . Registered Births and Deaths in the Colony of the Gambia, 
1845 - 191 ^ 


Year 

liirlka 

Deaths 

Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Year 

Births 

Deaths 

St. Mary's Islakd 

St. Mary’s Island 

Ceded Mile (cont.) 

Bum 

Kombo (cant. 

1845 


101 


[cant.) 


1887 

44 

200 

1913 

11 

11 

184G 

137 

118 

1912 

261 

262 

1888 

77 

131 

1914 

9 

8 

1847 

100 

106 

1913 

nsi 

282 

1889 

69 

110 




1848 


192 

1914 

274 

297 

1891 

69 

197 


Colony® 

1849 

89 

179 




1892 

64 

134 

1862 

168 

219 

1850 

102 

137 


1893 

58 

166 

1863 

149 

288 

1851 

114 

185 




1894 

66 

160 

1864 

134 

216 

1852 

141 

165 

18.i2 

2/ 


1895 

58 

131 

1855 

179 

368 

1853 

118 

227 

iSbS 

31 

ol 

1896 

28 

44 

1866 

98 

212 

1854 

109 

160 


2t> 


1900 

7 

38 

1857 

130 

253 

1855 

99 

189 




1901 

12 

18 

1868 

169 

358 

1866 

74 

177 


24 


1902 

18 

44 

1859 

127 

264 

1857 

114 

204 

leal 

n 

k? 

1903 

26 

26 

1860 

163 

240 

1858 

138 

304 

inn 

S 

s 

1904 

3 

6 

1801 

106 

244 

1859 

111 

199 


Jn 

SD 

1905 

7 

9 

1862 

183 

261 

1850 

127 

180 


to 

s 

1906 

5 

19 

1803 

116 

414 

1861 

88 

201 


IB 

43 

1907 

17 

13 

1804 

108 

347 

1862 

131 

194 




1908 

11 

8 

1865 

139 

291 

1864 

69 

252 

inn 


ft? 

1909 

8 

10 

1806 

149 

296 

1806 

93 

196 



tn 

1910 


10 

1807 

118 

311 

1860 

102 

224 

lan 

S 

aa 

1911 

7 

1 

1868 

174 

521 

1867 

87 

263 


81 

58 

1912 

7 

12 

1869 

616 


1868 

111 

328 

1S08 


SO 

1913 

7 

17 

1870 

77 

359 

1869 

616 

20 

la-ji 


AJ 

1914 

4 

13 

1871 

93 

324 

1870 

66 

286 


26 

41 




1873 

147 

385 

1871 










01 


1872 


630 




British Kombo 

1884 

128 

391 

1873 

101 

246 


AJ 

®2 

1862 

15 

10 

1885 

232 

612 

1876 

71 

416 

1888 

41 

41 

1864 

13 

19 

1886 

220 

666 

1878 

101 

368 


S 

ou 

18^ 

13 

30 

1887 

293 

871 

1879 

78 

344 

!nnn 

S 


1866 

14 

21 

1888 

380 

684 

1880 

103 

408 



c? 

1868 

30 

103 

1889 

369 

632 

1881 


460 

Jon? 


s 

1870 

10 

16 

1890 

348 

719 

1882 

86 

339 


So 

s 

1873 

28 

86 

1891 

423 

667 

1883 

77 

389 

Jnnn 

9ft 


1884 

2 

33 

1802 

391 

638 

1884 

120 

358 


1 

26 

1887 

24 

168 

1893 

332 

811 

1887 

193 1 

466 

ion* 

0 

P 

1888 

37 

87 

1894 

341 

676 

1888 

226 

326 




1889 

46 

132 

1895 

381 

603 

1889 

232 

.240 ■ 

inn 

90 

83 

1891 

28 

. 77 

1896 

381 

1 392 

1891 

285 

i 346 

ilior 

n? ! 

33 

1892 

62 

161 

1897 

326 

366 

1892 

242 

1 334 

1 in 

1 


1893 

36 

121 

1898 

340 

1 439 

1893 

216 

: 280 

lODR 

90 


1894 

28 

69 

1899 

360 

429 

1894 

217 

i 335 

It f 

9 i 

17 

1895 

32 

66 

1900 

363 

431 

1890 

269 

282 

lili*! 

qq 

16 

1806 

20 

66 

1901 

348 

1 380 

1896 

304 

270 1 

1 

o 

38 

1900 

29 

39 

1902 

403 

1 410 

1900 

310 

360 

1019 

9 1 


1901 

32 

22 

1903 

408 

495 

1901 

304 

i 340 ' 

ion 

90 

9K 

1902 

43 

85 

1904 

371 

' 381 

1902 

332 1 

260 i 

lOlA 

1ft 

A 

1903 

63 

67 

1905 

331 

! 370 

1903 

^ 297 j 

i 371 1 

1J14 



1904 

18 

40 

1900 

338 

389 

1904 

314 

303 i 




1906 

25 

35 

1907 

320 

t 380 

1905 

; 271 

299 

Ceded Mile 

1906 

27 

30 

1908 

361' 

387 

1900 

271 

281 

1802 

4 

6 

1907 

26 


1909 

339 

330 

1907 

■257 

290 

1804 

6 

6 

1908 

22 

,66 

1910 

363 ' 

385 

1908 

K 297 ■; 

306 , 

1806 

4 

5 

1909 

: 18 

39 

1911 

306 

318 

1909 1 286 

, 264 

1866 

6: 

2 

1910 

32 

36 

1912 

303 j 

330 

1010 j 204 

302 

1807 



1011 

17 

,28 . 

1913 

■292 

335 

1911 

262 

'268 

1870 

1 

4 

1012 

12 

29 

1914 

306 

332 
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Table 13. JRegistered Births by Sex, St. Mary's Island, 1859-66 
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1SS9 I860 1861 I 1862 1863 1884 1865 


91 I 78 


* 1 Jan. to 30 Sept. 


Table 14. Registered Deaths of Bloch and Coloured Population by Sex 
and Age, St. Mary's Island, 1859-66 



Notes to table opposite] 

1 See for 1846-62 Blue Booh ISdS.pp. 114r-16, 1846, pp. 218-19, 1847, pp. 114-16, 1848, pp. 114- 
16, 1849, pp. 134-6, 18S0, pp. 134-6, 1851, pp. 134-6, 1852, pp. 134-6, 1853, pp. 218-19, 1854, 
pp. 226-7, 1855, pp. 226-7, 1856, pp. 226-7, 1857, pp. 220-7, 1858, pp. 226-7, 1850, pp. 228-7, 
1860, pp. 226-7, 1861, pp. 226-7, 1862, pp. 228-9; for 1863 State of Colonial Possessions 1865, 
Part II, p. 16; for 1864-80 Blue Book 1864, pp. 226-7, 1865, pp. 226-7, 1866, pp. 226-7, 1867 i 
pp. 210-11, 1868, pp. 226-7, 1869, pp. 226-7, 1870, pp. 220-7, 1871, pp. 226-7, 1873, pp. 138-9, 
1875, pp. 134-6, 1878, pp. 128-9, 1879, pp. 120-1, 1880, pp. 1.34-6 ; for 1881-2 Colonial Possessions 
Beports 1880-2, p. 134, 1883-4, p. 185; for 1883-4 UepoH on Blue Book 1884, pp. 12-14; for 
1886 Colonial Beports, Gambia 1890, p. 6; for 1886 Blue Booh 1886, pp. 138-9; for 1887-9 Be~ 
port on Blue Booh 1887, pp. 8-9, 1888, p. 12, 1889, pp. 10-17 ; for 1800-3 Colonial Beports, 
Gambia 1890, p. 5, 1891, p. 0, 1892, p. 6, 1893, p. 6, Government Gazette 1892, 1893, Monthly 
Eeturns; for 1894-1906 Blue Booh 1894, pp. 164-6, 1895, pp. 160-1, 1896, pp. 10^5, 1897, 
pp. 170-1, 1898, p. 48, 1899, p. 48, 1900, p. 48, 1901, p. 64,1902, p. 67, 1903, p. 61, 1904, p. 61, 
1905, p. 61, 1906, p. 67, Government Gazette 1894--6, 1900, Monthly Returns; for 1907-11 Blue 
Book 1907, p. 07, 1908, p. 67, 1909, p. 67, 1910, p. 71, 1911, p. 76, Government Gazette 1907-12, 
Monthly Eeturns, Medical Beport 1909, p. 8, 1919, p. 6; for 1912-14 Colonial Beports, Gambia 1912, 
pp. 15-16, 1913, pp. 14-16, 1914, p. 16. The figures computed from the Monthly Eeturns of 
Births and Deaths, published in the Government Gazette, do not always tally with the {probably 
revised) totals given in the Slue Boohs and other documents. 

Deaths apparently include still-birtlis at least from 1887 on. To w'hat extent births include 
still-birtlw is not clear. The still-births in the Colony in 1887-96 numbered 54, 30, 19, 36, 33, 36, 
26, 27, 30, and 32 respectively, and in 1900-14, 31, 24, 36, 46, 39, 24, 31, 13, 32, 24, 27, 28, 26, 29, 
and 27 respectively. See Beport on Blue Booh 1887, p. 9, 1888, p. 13, 1889, p. 17 ; Colonial Beports, 
Gambia 1890, p. 6, 1891, p. 7, 1892, p. 6, 1893, p. 6; Government Gazette 1894-6, 1900-2, Monthly 
BetaTna; Medical Bepoii 1909, p. S, 1019, p. 6, 

’’ The figures for the Colony comprise in 1852-61, 1871, and 1879 St. Mary’s Island and 
MacCarthy Island; in 1867 St. Mary’s Island, MaoCarthy Island, and Ceded Milo; in 1884 St. 
Mary’s Island and British Kombo; in 1868 and 1873 St. Mary’s Island, MaoCarthy Island, and 
British Koinho ; in 1900-1 St. Mary’s Island, Ceded Mile, and British Kombo ; in 1862, 1864-66, 
1870, 1887-9, 1801-7, and 1902-14 St, Mary’s Island, MacCarthy Island, Ceded Mile, and British 
Kombo. For other years the territory covered is uncertain. 
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After the placing of MacCarthy Island, the Ceded Jlile, and British 
Konibo under the Protectorate system of government, registration became 
practically non-existent also in these areas. The Colonial Report for 1905 
said: 

At present no reliable returns are obtainable in regard to the births and deaths 
rvliioh take place in the Protectorate, as the chiefs and people view anything in the 
form of registration with great suspicion, looking upon it as regards themselves as 
the thin edge of the wedge for the introduction of a poll tax, and as regards their 
cattle as an intention on the part of the Government to levy a tax on them. It is 
hoped, however, that by constant and careful explanation the chiefs and headmen 
may be induced to keof) such a record as will at least enable an approximate estimate 
to be formed as to the birtlis and deaths in their districts."^ 

But the Report for 1906 stated: 

An endeavour is being made to introduce a very simple system, under which 
a record of births and deaths will be kept by the Headmen and Alimamia of towns, 
but it has not been in force long enough yet to be able to tell if it will answer.^ 

The Report for 1907 told the following story: 

At the beginning of the year the Chiefs and Headmen in the Protectorate were 
given red and blue books with pencils to match, and had it carefully explained to 
them that they were to enter all deaths in the red book and all births in the blue book. 
This they promised to do. A return was made at the end of the year, and the 
estimated population of each province with the return of births and deaths taken 
from these books is given hereunder: — 


Province 

Population 

Births 

Deaths 

Upper River . 

49,686 

1,892 

1,388 

McCarthy Island . 

19,469 

964 

616 

North Bank . . 

49,325 

1,417 

966 

South Bank . 

12,004 

621 

476 

Kommbo and Fogni 

7,043 

443 

334 


The natives view with suspicion the oovmtmg of the people and their cattle, and 
did not take to the idea of entering in a book every birth or death, but the object 
was carefully explained to them, and with the assurance that the imposition of 
a poll-tax was not intended, all the Headmen have made entries in their books. It 
is too much to say that the present returns can he regarded as acoiu-ate, hut it is very 
probable that in a few years these books will give a good idea of the number of births 
and deaths every year in each district.® 

The total births and deaths recorded in the Colony and Protectorate in 
1907-10 were as foEows;* 


1907 1 

WOS^ 

1909^ j 

1910^ 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 1 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

5,694 

4,068 

i 4,126 1 

2,902 

3,218 

2,280 

2,609 

1,610 


* ‘Exclusive of births and deaths in the Protectorate Districts of South 
Bank and UiJpor River Provinoe.’ 

® 'Exolusivo of hirths and deaths in the Protectorate Districts of South 
Bank, McCarthy Island and Upper River Province.’ 


^ Colonial Sd'ports, Gambia. 1905,^. ® Ibid, fSOfi, p. 20. ” Ibid. fW, p. 21. 

* See Slaiistical Tables rdaling to Colonies 1009, p; 463; 1910, p. 463, 
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Recording obviously deteriorated steadily. The Colonial Reports for 
1908 and 1909 did not mention the subject at aU, and the report for 1910 
merely said : ‘ The number of bu'ths and deaths in the Protectorate proper 
is not obtainable.’^ 

The ‘Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages (Amendment) 
Ordinance 1916’ (No. 7) repealed all prior provisions relating to the 
registration area and substituted the following : 

The Ordinance .shall apply to the Island of St. Mary and MacCarthy Island, but 
it .shall be la,wful for the Govemor-in-Council by Order to apply thi.s Oi’dinance or 
any part thereof, with such modifications as may be deemed necessary, to any other 
place or district in the Protectorate. 

The Legal Ad\ds6r shall virtute, officii be Colonial Registrar, but it shall be lawful 
for the Governor to appoint Deputy Registrars for and in respect of MacCarthy Island 
and any other place or district to which this Ordmanco may be applied as aforesaid. 

The Colonial Report for 1916 made the following comment: 

In the few areas outside the Island of St. Mary, to which a system of registration 
has been applied, it has not been found to be productive of any u.seful result, and 
in 1916 an Ordinance was passed, No. 9 of that year, with the object of confining 
the compulsory .system to places sufficiently advanced to follow it.® 

Even so, it might have been expected that aU births and deaths occur- 
ring in the Island of St. Mary and MacCarthy Island would be com- 
pulsorily registrable, but registration was apparently not carried out in 
the latter island. For some years, it is true, registration was enforced in 
the chief town. 

The registration of births and deaths is carried out in Georgetown only. It is 
compulsory and reliable, being done through the headman to the dispenser, who acts 
as registrar.®* 


But birth data have been published only for 1921-7, and death data 
only for 1921-6.^ Moreover, the Medical Report for 1936 stated explicitly : 

Registration of Births and Deaths is only compulsory in Bathurst itself.*® 

^ Report, p. 20. No further attempt seems to have heen made to establish registration on a 
large scale in the Protectorate. The Colonial Report for 1922, it is true, says (p. 9) that ‘a careful 
return from the North Bank Province for 1922 gives 1,628 births and 906 deaths’. Blit these 
figures were probably not obtained through registration. 

® Colonial Reports, Gambia 1916, p. 13. At the same time interest in vital statistics seems to 
have vanished. While the Government Gazette for several decades up to 1914 liad published 
detailed monthly returns, the Gazette for 1915 contains only data for the two quarters ending 
March and June, and the Gazette for 1910 only a half-year return for January to June. Subsequent 
issues gave no vital statistics. 

® ‘Annual Medical Report for the Protectorate and Georgetown, 1923’ {Medical Report 1923, 
p. 21; literally the same in the report for 1924, ibid. 1924, p. 17). See also ibid. 1920, p. 23: 
‘The Dispenser [in Georgetown] acts as registrar of births and deaths. Meteorological registrar, 
and also as Inspector of Nuisances.’ 

“ 'J?ho births and deaths registered in Georgetown were (see ibid. 1923, p. 21 ; 1924, p. 17 ; 1926, 
p. 44; 1927, p. 45): 


Ibid. 193S, p. 11. 
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In recent years, however, two attempts were made to extend the 
registration area. 

(1) The ‘Native Authority Ordinance, 1933 provided: 

0. Subject to the provisions of any law for the time being in force, a Native 
Authority may, subject to the general or special directions of the Native Authority, if 
any, to whom he is subordinate, issue orders to bo obeyed by natives within the area ; 

(j) recpiiring the birth or death of any native within his jurisdiction to be reported 
to him or such other person as he may direct. 

But there is no evidence that such an order has ever been issued. 

(2) An Order made by the Governor-in-Council on 1 May 1937^ provided 
that those sections of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages Registration 
Ordinance which refer to births and deaths shall be in force in two towns 
of North Bank Province (Kerewan and Jawawa), four towns of Mac- 
Carthy Island Province (Kau-ur, Kuntaur, Georgetown, and Bansang), 
one town of Upper River Province (Basse), and one town of South Bank 
Province (Bakau).® A Notice of 31 May 1937* said: 

In exercise of the powers vested in him by section 3 of the Births, Deaths and 
Marriage.? Registration Ordinance, 1886 (Cap. 52), the Governor has appointed the 
persons holding the office of Sanitary Inspector in the Towns of Jawarra, Kimtaur, 
Basse and Bakau, and the office of Dispenser in the Towns of Kerewan, Georgetown, 
Kau-ur and Bansang to be Deputy Registrars of births and deaths for the purposes 
of the said Ordinance.® 

The results obtained in the two towns of the North Bank Province 
were as follows:® 



1937{lJuly 
to 31 Dec.) 

1 im . 

1 1939 

Toima 

' Births \ 

Deaths 

Po2M- 1 
lotion 1 

Births 

Deaths 

Pojm- 

lation 

Births 

Deaths 

Kerewan . 

30 . 

24 

. 676 

42 

26 

730 

30 

42 

Jawarra . i 

! 10 

9 

676 

30 

20 

688 

20 

22 


No data have been published for any of the other towns and the Admini- 
stration seems to be sceptical even as regards the returns from Kerewan 
and Jawan’a. 

1938. Vital statistics are recorded in the Island of St. Mary only as, owing to the 
illiteracy of the people, the collection of reliable data in the Rroteotorate is impossible.’ 

’ No. 3 of 1933 (22 feb.), ‘An Ordinance to provide for the Recognition and Establishment of 
Native Authorities in tlie Rroteotorate and to prescribe their Powers and Duties’, Oovernmenl 
Gazette, 28 Reb. 1933, pp. 121-6, reprinted in Ordinances, &c,, of the Colony of the Oambia 1933, 
pp. 9-17. 

® See Order No. 6 of 1037, Supplement to Oovernment Gazette, 15 May 1937, Ordinances, &o., of 
the Colony of the. Gambia 1937, p, 163. See also Notice No. 268 of 31 May 1937, Government Gazette, 
31 May 1937, p. 178. 

’By Order No. 9 of 1937 (21 July; iS«ppZe?nc?i,< to Government Gazette, 31 .Inly 1937) the same 
provision was made for another town of South Bank Proviuco (Waslunga). 

'* See Notice No. 267, Government GazOte, 31 May 1937, p. 178, and ‘Corrigendum’, Notice No. 
310, ibid. 1C June 1937, p. 197. 

® By Notice No. 373 (ibid., 31 July 1937, p. 258), the Sanitary Inspector at Bakau was 
: appointed to be Deputy Registrar in the Town of Waslunga. 

' See Report oa tAc North Bonb ProBince 1935, pp. 11 - 12 ; 7939, Pi 16 . 

’’ Colonial liepoi-ts, Gambia 1938, . p.H. 
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1939. Registration is compulsory in Bathurst. It has been introduced into the 
Protectorate but it i.s too unreliable at the moment to ho of any statistical value.^ 

Even a.s.suming that the Order of 1937 was fully enforced, the registra- 
tion area would comiirise hardly more than 10 per cent, of the total 
population of the Gambia. 

The Medical Report for 1944 summarized the jiresent un, satisfactory 
position as follow.s ; 

The births and death.s of non-natives are compulsorily registrable in the whole of 
the Gambia, but compulsory registration of the total population is applied to the 
I.sland of St. Mary and MacCarthy Island only. Endeavour is also made to introduce 
non-compulsory I'egistration at certain larger centre.s in the Protectorate.^ 

Degree, of Co^npleieness. Of&cial opinion on the completeness of birth 
and death registration has varied considerably in the coirrse of time. 

1849. . . . there is some queistion as to the accuracy of the registrar’s entries of 
seamen’s deaths [in Bathurst] . . . 

The birth and death returns for 1858-61 were considered ‘imperfect’.^ 

1868. The registered births appear to be only a third of the deaths, but this is 
accounted for by the fact that an order is requisite before a body can be buried, 
whereas, although it is compulsory to register the birth of a child, yet the natives 
frequently neglect, and do not take the trouble to do so.® 

1873. This great difference between the Births & Deaths [in Bathurst] may in 
a mea.sure be set down to the neglect of the half Civilized inhabitants & others to 
Register the Births of their Chikhen.® 

1876. It is difficult to ascertain whether there has been since [1871] any increase 
or decrease in the population, in consequence of the roving nature of many of the 
natives as well as their neglect to register births and deaths.’ 

1879. This number by no means represents the total births, in the settlement 
[Bathurst]. More than half, I believe, of the parties concerned do not come to have 
the births of their Infants registered.® 

In his report for 1883 the Administrator said that he had ‘no reason 
to question the fullness of the Registrar’s figures as to deaths in the 
island of St. Mary, to which alone it may be fairly stated that the Ordi- 
nance of 12th May 1845 has applied’, hut that ‘a comparison between 
the return of the Registrar and that compiled from information received 
from the heads of the different Christian bodies, represented by a total in 
the Settlement in 1881 of 3,825 agamst the Mohammedan and “Pagan” 

1 3Iediccd Report 1939, p. 3. “ Ibid. 1944. p. 7. 

” Stale of Colonial Possessions 1849, p. 222. 

•* See Statistical Tabhs Colonial Possessions 1858, p. 420; 1859, p. 411; 1860, p. 4Sl;1801,j>. 438; 

“ State of Colonial Possessions 1868, Part II, p. 17. 

® Blue Book 1873, p. 138. See also ibid. 1874, p. 138. 

’ Ibid. 1875, p. 134. Literally the same ibid. 1876, p. 134; 1877, p. 110; 1878, p. 128; 1879, 
p. 120 ; 1880, p. 134. For incompleteness of birth and death returns in 1869-81 see also Statistical 
Tables Colonial Possessinm 1868-70, p..384; 1871-5, p. 362; 1876-8, p. 3.34; 1879-81, p. 386. No 
figures whatsoever liavo been published for 1874, 1876, and 1877, and some of the publi.shed 
figures are quite erratic. For 1869 the number of registered births is given as 615 and the number 
of TOgiatered deaths as 26. It is out of the question that as inany as 616 births should liave been 
rcgisloied. On the otlier hand, the number of registered deaths due to cholera alone was 1,174 in 
St. Mary’s Island and 08 in MacCarthy Island. 

® Statement of Colonial Registrar in Blm Book 1879, p. 121. 
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elements who totalled 10,825, will readily show how little operative the 
above Act has been for the years given ’.i 

The amendment of 20 December 1886 made the Registration Ordinance 
a common informer’s Ordinance, and the number of births registered in 
the Colony rose from 220 in 1886 to 293 in 1887 and 380 in 1888. The 
Registrar, in his report for 1888, made the following comment; 

The total number of bii-tha registered in the Colony dm-ing the year under review 
was 380, being 87 in excess of the births registered in the preceding year ; of these, 
226 were registered at Bathm'sfc, 37 at British Combo, 77 on the Coded Mile districts, 
iiiclnding Albreda, and 41 at McCarthy’s Island. . . . 

It is obvious that the statistics of births oamiot be said to bo quite accurate or 
reliable, although the figmes showed an iinprovomont on the returns of previous 
years. Taking Bathurst, for example, where it was onlj' natural to expect that the 
returns would be full a.nd complete, the register showed that only 226 births wore 
registered, or 3'6 per cent, of the entire population, computing on the basi.s of the 
figures of the last decennial census. 

In 1885 the registry returns [of the Colony] showed tin excess of deaths over 
births of 280; in 1886 of 346; in 1887 of 678; and in 1888 of 204. Assuming the 
relative proportion of deaths to births to be correct, the obvious inference would 
be that the population is actually dying off at a rate by which it will be extinct in 
a short time ; but it is manifest that the contrary is the fact, and I am therefore 
bound to assume that the returns of births were not a.s full and reliable as might be 
desired, and that a great many births occurring in the Colony, more especially among 
the Aboi'iginal population, were not registered. Section 8 of the Registration Ordi- 
nance of 1888 provides that a moiety of all penalties and forfeitures recovered under 
the Registration Ordinances after a siunmary conviction shall bo paid to the person 
prosecuting to conviction ; but as far as I know there has not been a single instance 
in which information has been given to the police or the x’osponsiblo authorities 
against any parties contravening the provisions of the Ordinances. It is a well- 
known fact that the Joloff and other cognate tribes, which form the groat bulk of 
the population, are averse to litigation, and no pecuniary inducement would make 
them assume the rdle of a common informer.^ 

There is, however, no evidence that birth registration was very defec- 
tive either in St. Mary’s Island (bii’th-rate 36) or in MacOarthy Island 
(birth-rate 46). The large excess of registered deaths over registered 
births in the Colony was due, it seems to me, to the constantly high mor- 
tality in St. Mary’s Island and to the quite incomplete registration of 
births in the Ceded Mile and in British Kombo.® 

Death registration was again considered complete for the whole Colony. 

It being indispensably necessary previous to the interment of a corpse to give 
notice thereof, and obtain a burial permit, there is no room for evading the pro- 
visions of the law as regards the registration of deaths, and the returns under this 
head may therefore be impUoitly relied on.* 

* Colonial Possessions Meports lSSS-84, pp. 186-6, The comparison between the returns of the 
Registrar and the information from the heads of the Christian bodies is not so simple. Tlie former 
comprised only the Island of St. Mary (6,138 inliabitants) and showed for 1882 and 1883, 86 and 
77 births respeotivoly. The figures from the Christian bodies were 190 and 159 and apparently 
included, also some baptisms of adults.' But. there is, of course, lio doubt that the Registrar’s 
records ware quite incomplete. , ■ , ^ Ueporl ori Blue Booh ISSS, p. n. 

“ How incomplete birth registration had been in the Colony as a whole in 1887 may bo inforrod 
from tlio fact that tlio number of registered live-births was only 239 while in the same year 274 
infants ‘suooumbed to convulsions consequent upon teething, diarrhoea, and other infantile ail- 
ments^ (ibid, 7SS7, p. 9). : ... * iMd. ISSS, p, 13. See also ibid. JSS9, p. 17. 
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In the following year the Registrar repeated his complaints abont the 
incompleteness of birth registration. 

As the present writer has more than once pointed out in previous reports, it is 
impossible to place absolute reliance upon these figures notwithstanding the pains 
which have been taken to attain perfect accui’acy. According to the records of 
births, the population of the Colony has been steadily on the decrease during the 
decennium, while the contrary is an imcontrovertible fact, discovered by observation 
and experience. 

Going further back to the registered returns for the five years preceding 1889, the 
figui'es show that the population has been progressively on the decrease. 

In view of the fact that the Colony has been visited by no formidable epidemic 
since 1869, the climate congenial, and the sexes faii'ly balanced, I am loth to believe 
that a population so circumstanced must have decreased as the returns would indicate. 

Assuming the correctness of the birth retiu'ns, the proportion of births to popula- 
tion is 2-7 per cent., while the proportion of deaths ... is 3'7 per cent. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that only birtlis occurring in Bathurst and 
in the sub -districts are recorded, those which might have occurred in places beyond 
the area of registration, in which the parents might have been temporarily living 
either for the purposes of trade, or, which is more often the case, to avoid the expen- 
sive native customs consequent on the birth of a child, are, of course, not recorded.^ 

The Administrator made the following comment : 

It will be observed from the tenour of the Registrar’s report that the statistics 
given cannot bo relied upon as giving an accurate idea of the state of the Gambia 
population. 

The Registrar is of opinion, in spite of returns to the contrary, that the population 
is increasing, but although the disparity between the birth and death-rate is, 
doubtless, in reality not so great as would appear from the figures given (369 births, 
682 deaths), yet I am inclined to the belief that the Registrar is too sanguine in 
his view of the excess of the birth-rate.^ 

The 1891 census showed in fact that the Registrar had been mistaken 
when he considered a steady increase of the Colony’s population during 
the decennium ‘ an uncontrovertible fact, discovered by observation and 
experience’. Actually the population had decreased since the 1881 census 
from 14,150 to 13,067. 

Similar comments on incomplete birth registration and adequate death 
registration were made in the early 1890s,® but when in 1896 the number 
of deaths dropped considerably it was said that ‘it is difficult for the 
registrar to get perfect information relating to births and deaths’.^ The 
Medical Report for 1907 said likewise that ‘it is more than probable ... 
that a number of births and deaths escape registration especially in the 
more out of the way parts’.® This was particularly the case in the Ceded 
Mile. But the low figure of births registered in that year in St. Mary’s 
Island (267, including still-births) suggests that birth registration was also 
quite defective there. Moreover, birth registration seems even to have 
deteriorated in St. Mary’s Island. It may suffice to mention that in 1918 
only 218 live-births were registered as against 167 deaths of infants and 
89 deaths of children between 1 and 5 years. 

1 Ibid , p. 16. » Ibid., p. 18. 

® See Bhce Booh 1890, p. 143; Colonial Beports, Oambia 1890, p. 6; 1892, p. 6; 1893, p. 6. 

^ Ibid. p. 4. See also ibid. p. 31; 7965, p. 28. 

ikfcdicol Bepori 7907, p. 6. See also ibid. 7970, p. 8. 
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The Medical Beports for 1926, 1927, and 1928 stated: ‘Registration is 
compulsory and reliable for Bathurst. But although the numbers of 
births and deaths registered in 1929 were much higher, the Medical Reports 
then began to take a more sceptical view. 

1929. Registration is compulsory and not reliable for Bathiu'st.^ 

1930. Registration is compulsory, but the figures may not bo absolutely accurate.® 

1931. Registration is compulsory in Bathm-st, but the ligiues may not be 
accurate.'* 

Subsequent Medical Reports took again a more favourable view: 

1936. Registration ... in Bathurst ... is for the most part reliable.® 

1938. Registration ... in Bathm-st ... is reliable.® 

The Annual Colonial Report for 1931 said: 

The statistics indicate . . . that more births are being registered from year to year 
and this is undoubtedly due to the fact tliat parents, including the illiterates, are 
beginning to realize the value of certificates of birth to their children in adult years.’ 

The Annual Colonial Reports for 1934-7 stated that ‘whereas all deaths 
taking place in Bathurst are registered (certificates of deaths and burial 
permits being required in aU cases),® in some instances births of infants, 
in particular to illiterate parents, are not reported’.® The 1937 report 
added that ‘with the new scheme for registration of Unqualified Midwives 
our [budih] returns should he much more useful in 1938 than in previous 
years and the 1938 report stated : ‘Registration of births is more accurate 
than previously as all midwives are now registered. 

But it seems that birth registration in Bathui’st is in fact still quite 
defective. The Medical Report for 1944 stated 

The Colonial Registrar has expressed the opinion that the registration of deaths 
is about 100% accurate.'® The accuracy of birth registration is probably about 

' Medical Report me, p. 7; 1027, p. C; lOZS, p. 8. See also ibid. 1921, p. 7; 1025, p. 6. 

® Ibid. 1929, p. 8. Ou 13 Mar. 1930 the Colonial Registrar issued a Notice, in which lie saidj 
‘ Several cases have occurred recently in which there has been a failure to register a birth. Persons 
wliose duty it is to register the birth, render themselves liable to penalties if they fail to do so ’ 
(Notice No. 91 of 1930, Government Gazette, 16 Mar. 1930, p. 87). He issued a similar Notice on 
27 Jan. 1936 (sec Notice No. 88 of 1930, ibid. 15 Peb. 1030, p. 00). 

® Jlfeiicnl iJeport 7.93d, p. 10. ■* Ibid. 7,9.37. p. 8. 

“ Ibid. 1035, p. 11. ® Ibid. 1038, p. 9. ’ Colonial Reports, Gambia 1031, p. 7. 

® See ‘The Public Health Ordinance, 1912’ (16 May, reprinted in Revised Edition of the Ordi- 
nances of the Colony of the Gambia, 1926, vol. i, pp. 327-64, cap. 60): 

‘88. — (i) No corpse shall bo buried without first obtaining from the Victoria Hospital a permit, 
signed by the Senior Medical Officer or other person authorised by him to sign, and every applicant 
for a permit shall answer, to the boat of his knowledge and belief, all questions which may he put 
to him by tlie Senior Medioal Officer or such other authorised person. 

‘ (ii) Any person offending against the provisions of this section shall ho liable to a penalty not 
exceeding twenty pounds. 

‘89. — (i) A Medical Register of Deaths shall be kept at the Victoria Hospital, in which shall he 
recorded the names of all persona dying in the Island of Saint Mary, together with such particulars 
asmay be pfesoribed. 

‘(ii) Such particulars shall be entered by the proper officer in every ease, prior to the issue of a 
burial permit to an applieant, and such applicant inay be required to sign the Medical Register as 
informant of the death so recorded.’ 

“ See Colonial Reports, Gambia 1934, p. 12 ; 1035, p. 12; 1936, p. 12 ; 1037, pp. 15-10. See also 
ibid. 7932, p. 10; 7933, p. 10. Ibid, 7938, p. 14. Medical Report 1044, p. 8. 

The Medioal Department apparently does not share this opinion as it says (ibid.): ‘. . . the 
number of deaths may bo taken as accurate enough for most purposes ....’" 
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80% only, though this figure is probably increasing as education increases. Minor 
discrepancies occur .since some births are still registered as much as sixteen years 
later in order to obtain the bh-th certificate required before entry to school. 

V . Native Fertility, Mortality, and Population Growth 

1. Introduction 

The vital statistics of the Gambia have been aifeoted all through by 
the incompleteness of registration, and for a number of years no records at 
all seem to have been available. But apart from these defects attributable 
to ill functioning of registration, the vital statistics have suffered from 
defects which can only be explained by incompetence or lack of interest 
on the part of officials responsible for presenting the returns. 

(1) Very often it is not stated whether a figure refers to Bathurst only 
or to the whole Colony, and very often the same figure is given in some 
documents as referring to Bathurst and in others as referring to the 
Colony.^ 

(2) Very often the same figure is given in some documents for live- 
births and in others for total births, including still-births ; the same is 
true of deaths. As the number of still-births is large, the error is serious. 
Very often the excess of deaths over births has been computed by deduct- 
ing the number of live-births from the number of deaths inclu din g still- 
births. 

(3) Very often the same figure is given in some documents for ‘Total 
deaths under 6 years ’ and in others for ‘Deaths over 1 and under 6 years’. 
The same is true of ‘Total deaths under 1 year’ and ‘Deaths over 1 week 
and under 1 year’. The infant mortaUty statistics, therefore, are quite 
chaotic.^ 

Some very startling changes in the official birth- and death-rates are due to the fact that the 
computer was not aware of the area to which his basic figures referred. Thus the rise in the 
birth-rate from 18-92 in 1916 to 37-92 in 1916 and the corresponding rise of the death-rate from 
22-49 to 36-88 {stOl shown, for example, ibid. 1928, p. 17) were due to the fact that though the 
birth and death figures all referred to Bathurst alone they were related for 1916 to the population 
of the Colony and for 1916 to the population of Bathiu-st. 

“ Thus, the infant mortality rates for 1902-7 are given ibid. 1907, p. 8, as 139, 168, 146, 132, 
102, and 126, but ibid. 1928, p, 17, as 263, 245, 307, 274, 204, and 266. At the latter place the 
data for 1908-14 are given ns follows: 


iW 

bMs 

DeatJis 

under 

5 years 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Deaths 

under 

Deaths 
under 
24 hams 

Still- 

births 

Infant 

moriality 

1908 

351 

165 

77 

23 

— 

32 

284 

1909 

339 

101 

60 

11 

17 

24 

230 

1910 

363 

40 

68 

34 

11 

27 

1 311 

1911 

306 

29 

43 

15 

1 

28 

1 127 

1912 

303 1 

42 

66 

6 


26 

354 

1913 

292 

20 

50 

22 

3 

29 

296 

1914 

,306 

27 

69 

16 

, 6 ,. 

27 

263 


Deaths under 6 molude deaths under 1 for 1908 and 1909, but exclude them for 1910-14. The 
infant mortality rates for 1908--10 and 1914 were apparently computed by relating the sum of 
‘Deaths under 1 year’, ‘Deaths under 1 week’, and ‘Deaths under 24 hours’ to the number 
of live-births; the infant mortality rate for 1911 was apparently computed by relating ‘Deaths 
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(4) Very often the same figure is given in some documents for deaths 
of Africans, in others for deaths of non-Europeans, and in still others for 
deaths of the total population^ 

How chaotic the position is still to-day appears from the following data 
for Bathurst given in the Blue Book for 1941 and the Medical Reports 
for 1941-4:2 


Source \ 

Year 

1 Papula- 

Births 

sm- 

Deaths 

Deaths 
under \ 
om 

Birth- 

Death- 

Infant 

mortality 

B.B. 

1941 

(14,370) 

378 


421 

74 

20 

29 

104-9 

M.R. 

1941 

12,816 

378 

45 

372 

92 

29’3 

29-1 

243-3 

M,B,. 

1942 

14,900 

490 

66 

591 

77 

37-31 

, 39-66 

167-14 

M.R. 

194.8 

14,900 

639 

70 

533 

112 

40-87 

35-77 

176-25 

M.R. 

1944 

21,152 

692 

73 

1 423 

77 


19-99 

130-06 


The birth figures for 1941 are the same in the Blue Book and in the 
Medical Report, but as the population figures to which the births are 
related differ considerably, the birth-rates differ considerably. The death 
figure for 1941 is much lower in the Medical Report than in the Blue Book, 
but the figure for infant deaths is mxrch higher. 

The birth-rate in the Medical Report for 1941 was computed by relating 
‘ births ’ to population, while in the Report for 1942 the sum of ‘ births ’ and 
'still-births’ was related to the population, Eor 1943 the birth-rate was 
computed by relating the sum of ‘births (live)’ and still-births to the 
population, and for 1944 by relating ‘births (live)’ to population. 

All birth-rates and death-rates for 1941-3 are far too high because the 
population was grossly understated. 


2. fertility 

Eor the Gambia as a whole birth figures are available only for the year 
1907, when 6,594 births were recorded for a population which then was 
estimated at about 146,000. This would mean a bh'th-rate of about 38, 
but the population was certainly underestimated, and the recorded births 
possibly did not rejuesent a liigher bii'th-rate than 32. However, the 
birth records themselves may have been incomplete. The figures for 
1908-10 covered only two or three of the five Provinces and inspire less 
confidence still. In fact, the only birth data which deserve attention are 
those for St. Mary’s Island, and as the figures prior to 1901 are scanty and 
in many years obviously defective, only those for this century will be 
discussed here. 

under 1 year’ to tlio sum of the live- and still-births; that for 1912 was apparently computed by 
relating the sum of ‘Deaths imdor .I years’ and ‘Deaths under 1 year’ to the number of live- 
births; that for 1913 by relating the sum of ‘Deaths under 6 years’, ‘Deaths under 1 year’, 
‘Deaths under I week’, and ‘Deaths under 24 hours’ to the sum of live- and still-birtlis ! 

^ Since the early vital statistics show, as a rule, only the total number of births and deaths, and 
since births and deaths of Asiatics (Syrians, & 0 ,) have almost never been given separately, 
I shall use throughout in this section figures referring to the total population. The error thus 
introduced is small, as births to non-Afidoons have been rare and as the number of deaths among the 
small non- African population is, of course, low. 

“ See Bha Book ISil, p. 99; Medkdl Report, 1941, p. 3; 1942, p. 8; 1944, p. 8. 
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The number of births (including still-births) registered in St. Mary’s 
Island oscillated in 1901-14 between 254 and 332 and averaged 284. As 
the poxmlation was about 8,000, this would suggest a birth-rate (including 
still-births) of about 35. The number of live-births oscillated in 1915-28 
between 205 and 307, and in 1929-41 between 316 and 429; it rose in 
1942 to 490, in. 1943 to 639, and in 1944 to 592. The birth-rate hardly 
ever exceeded 30 in the last 30 years. 

OtScial comments on fertility are very scanty, but the emphasis laid on in- 
completeness of birth registration suggests that the Administration thinks 
that fertility has been much higher than indicated by the birth figures. The 
Report on the Blue Book for 1889 gave stiU another reason for the small num- 
ber of births registered in the Colony, viz. temporary absence of the parents.^ 


Table 15. Registered Births and Deaths, St. Mary's Island, 1915-42^ 



^ All data for 1916-30 are taken from Medical Jiepori 1929, pp. 8, 17 ; 1920, pp. 10, 19. For 
live-born and total deaths 1931-9, 10-11-2, and still-boru and deaths under 1 year 1936-42, aeo 
ibid, mi, p. 16 : 1032, p. 14 ; m3,\). 6 ; f03-i,p. 7 ; 1935, pp. 10-11 ; 1036, pp, 9 -10 s 1937, pp. 9-10 ; 
1938, pp. 9, 30; 1930, p. 3; 1940, p. 3; 1041, p. 3; 1942, p. 3. For deaths under 1 jvar 1931-4, 
see Blue Booh 1031, p. 98; 1032, p. 09; 1933, p. 99; 1934, p. 103. For live-born and total deaths 
1940, see ibid. 1940, p. 112. Figures for 1943-4 are shown p. 360 above. 

As regards the Protectorate, the Acting Glovernor, in a report dated 
26 July 1930, stated; 

Maternity is still the normal function, it should be, and so normal is it usually 
that the birth of a child morely causes a few hours’ interruption in a woman’s 
occupation. The bearmg of children is relatively easy and it is very rarely indeed 
that a death of a woman in child-bu“th occurs.” 

It must he borne in mhid that the raison d’etre of marriage among these people is 
the propagation of children, and it is extremely luilikely that a form of [circumcision] 
operation would bo carried out which might interfere with the bearing of cbildron.® 

^ See p. 357 above. Medical Report 1944, -p. 8, mentions ‘the custom of some tribes whereby 
the wife rotunis to her own home for the birth’. 

“ Papers relating to the Health of Native Poptdations, p., 142. 

“ Ibid., p. 143. But see also the statement of the Acting Colonial Surgeon (1890) : ‘ 1 regret to 
have to say tha,t I have certain knowledge that abortion is frequently carried on by herbalists in 
a manner known to the jjrofession ...’ (Feporl Oft Bine Boofc IS89, p. 14). 
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The proportion of still-births among all births amounted in the Colony 
in 1887-96 to 8-8 per cent, and in 1900-14 to 8-6 per cent.^ In St. Mary’s 
Island the proportion amounted in 1915-30 to 14-2 per cent, and in 
1935-44 to 11-1 per cent. Even if the number of live-births should have 
been understated considerably, stiU-births would appear to be very frequent . 

In view of the lack of adequate birth data, particularly for the Pro- 
tectorate, opinions on the frequency of venereal disease deserve special 
interest. 

When the Colonial Surgeon D. Robei’tson was asked in May 1841 by 
the Committee on the West Coast of Africa ‘Do syphilitic diseases prevail 
in the interior of the country ? ’ he answered: ‘I think not. I have never 
seen a case from the interior of the country. 

In his elaborate report for 1907 the Protectorate Medical Officer stated: 

Tertiary Syphilis. This fortimately is rare in the Protectorate .... 

Other Venereal Disease. Gonorrhoea is comparatively common, more so among 
the roula hs than the other peoples, and of course commoner still among the inliabi- 
tants and neighbours of the numerous trading stations along the river. Primary 
and secondary syphilis ai'© still distinctly rare." 

In the following year he said : 

, . . there has been, I am sorry to say, during the last few years some increase in 
the number of cases of venereal diseases, which I see, especially gonorrhoea and soft 
sores, but also to a less extent syphilis . . . ." 

The Medical Report for 1919 stated likewise that venereal diseases ‘are 
rife’ and ‘are on the increase and subsequent reports contained similar 
complaints.® A few quotations may illustrate the apparently deteriorating 
situation. 

1924. Venereal Diseases are well loiown to bo extremely common in Bathioi’st 
but few of the natives avail themselves of Hospital treatment.’ 

1926. Protectorate, Venereal Disease. — ^This is so widespread as to bo almost 
universal. The supposed infrequency of syphilis is a myth . . . ." 

1926, Protectorate. Venereal Disease. — Still remains — attacking enormous num- 
bers of the population, and is a great cause of disability." 

1927. Protectorate, Venereal diseases, especially gonorrhoea, are extremely 
prevalent, and, owing to neglect of the natives in seeking early treatment, sevc;re 
complications are frequently met with.i" 

The reports for 1928-37 do not discuss the subject, but the reports for 
1938 and 1939 said: 

1938. Gonorrhoea past or present is almost universal in the population of 
Bathurst though it is not quite so common in the Protectorate.*^* 

1939. Venereal diseases cause much concern. 


* These proportions siiould, howover, be accepted with groat reserve. Eegistration of st 
birth.s outside St. Miuy’s Island was apparently more incomplete even than registration of lii 
births. Moreover, in computing the percentages, I have .assumed that registered births inoluci 
still-births. But this was evidently not always the case, (The number of births registered . 
British Kombo in Deoember 1907 and in MacCarthy Island in April 1909 was nil while the 
number of stiU-births registered was 1 j see Oomnmevt Oazslte, 18 Jan. 1908, p, 22, 22 May 1009, 
p.240,) 

" iRepori,Partn,p.223. " MedkalBeporlig07,^.35. * Ibid. hWS, p. 11, 

" Seoibid.i.9W,p,4. “ Seeibid. J.92d, pp. 2, 23; 7.923, p. 21. 

’ Ibid, p. 6. See also ibid. 7925. p. 6. ® Ibid., p. 23. 

» Ibid, 7920, p. 42. *“ Ibid. 7925', p. 42. ** Ibid. 1038, p. 9. *" Ibid. 7.939, p. 3. 


5’. p. 35. * Ibid. 7993, p. 11. 

ibid. 7.929, pp. 2, 23 ; 7.923, p. 21. 

" Ibid., p. 23. 

*" Ibid. 7.939, p. 3. 


Ibid. 7933, p. 9. 
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3. Mortality 

General Mortality. In the Gambia as a whole the number of deaths 
recorded in 1907 was 4,068 or 28 per 1,000 of the estimated population 
and possibly something like 23 per 1,000 of the actual population. But it 
is doubtful whether the death records were complete. No all-inclusiye 
figures are available for other years. In St. Mary’s Island and the other 
parts of the Colony mortality has been frequently excessive. The greatest 
single disaster was probably the heavy cholera epidemic in 1869. In 
MaoCarthy Island 98 deaths from cholera were recorded from 9 to 28 
April. In Doomasangsang, a place midway between MaoCarthy Island 
and Bathurst, there were 80 deaths from cholera. ‘It has broken out with 
the same virulence at Albreda. ’ In Bathurst, between 6 May and 21 June, 
‘1,174 deaths [were] registered, and it is to be supposed that some were 
interred without any registration’. The deaths from cholera in MacOarthy 
Island, Doomasangsang, and Bathurst were about 300 per 1,000 of the 
population.^ 

Since the influenza epidemic of 1918 mortality in St. Mary’s Island has 
apparently never been excessive but has been all the time high. In 1920-41 
the number of registered deaths oscillated between 325 and 613 without 
showing any marked tendency, in 1942 it rose to 591, but dropped to 
533 in 1943 and to 423 in 1944. If the 1921 and 1931 census figures may 
be trusted, the death-rate on the whole has been lower since 1924 than in 
former years. Yet it would never have been lower than about 23 prior 
to 1939, and it would have been about 30 as recently as 1934-7 and 
possibly again in 1942. The Administration, it is true, has stated repeatedly 
that the death-rate does not convey a true picture of the mortality of 
the residents of Bathurst because many of the deceased are strangers. 

... it should be noted that the death rate in Bathurst is raised very considerably 
by the fact that the chief hospital of the Colony is situated there, that people come 
from all over the Colony for treatment, and that many of them are in a moribund 
condition when they reach Bathurst.® 

This is certainly true. But it should also be noted that more than 
three-fifths of the total population of Bathm’st are between 16 and 50 
years, that the death records are possibly incomplete, and that there is 
a consensus of opinion that Bathurst is still to-day a very unhealthy town. 
The Island of St. Mary, a considerable part of which is liable to annual 
flooding, was uninhabited when the Europeans arrived and probably 
would have remamed uninhabited or practically so if they had not come. 
That many thousands of Africans went to live there was either because 

^ Siio Papers relating to the Outbreak of Cholera in the Oambia, pp. 15, 25. See also Gray (pp. 445 - 
6): ‘It Is iinpo.ssibl6 to estimate the number of deaths, which occurred between MaeCarthy 
Island and Batlnirst as the disease travelled down the river. Some villages may have escaped 
altogether, but when once the plague found its way into one of the many over-crowded stockaded 
viUages, which the wars had brought into existence,. it must have worked terrible havoc. It is 
known, for instance, that at the trading post at Dnmasansan in Jatra the cholera carried off 
eighty persons out of a population of 300. Therefore it may well be that in the course of about 
three months one-quarter of the people living on the river hanks fell victims to cholera.' 

Colonial BeporU, Oambia 193St 'p. li. 
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they were compelled to do so (the Liberated Africans) or in order to 
secure British protection and to gain a livelihood. As far back as 1821, five 
years after the arrival of the British, Major William Gray emphasized the 
necessity and at the same time the difficulty of ameliorating the situation. 

It i.s possible that much benefit might result from so shutting up the mouths of 
Newt and Crooked Creeks, and the one adjoining the latter, as to prevent the high 
flood-tides in the rainy season from entering them, as it would, if effectually done, 
reclaim from inundation and its consequent bad effects, a large .space in the almost 
immediate vicinity of the town. But it remains to decide whether the ground about 
them is lower than high-water mark, in which case it would be impossible to remedy 
the present evil in any other way than raising the level of the surface, a work that 
would bo attended with considerable expense and difficulty.’- 

After another five years the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of 
the Colony of Sierra Leone stated; 

Attempts have been made, by drainage, to overcome this evil in the immediate 
viciniiiy of the town, but the means hitherto employed have proved totally inade- 
quate ; and it is greatly to be feared that any effectual corrective must bo attended 
with much labour and great expense.” 

The amount of capital already invested in buildings, both by the government 
and by individuals, will perhaps be deemed sufficient to justify an attempt to remove 
these causes [which render the island so mihealthy ] ; but such an undertaking would 
be attended with considerable expense. For nothing can ho done towards its 

acoomplisliment but by extensive and judicious drainage It is therefore a subject 

of regret that Barra Point had not in the first instance been selected for the settle- 
ment, instead of St. Mary’s. The advantage which the latter place possesses as 
a roadstead is by no means sufficient to compensate for its disadvantage.? in other 
respects, or for the poverty of the soil and badness of the water.” 

The present situation may be illustrated by a few quotations from 
recent medical reports. 

1930. The more our circumstances are studied the clearer it becomes that a 
decided and sustained policy is requhed in Sanitation and Hygiene in several 
directions, I. — -One is the complete suppression of anopheline breeding spots within 
town precincts. Oiw street drains are still largely grassy earth pits from some of 
which water has to be swept out and which land crabs honeycomb with mosquito 
nurseries. In such things we have slipped over a quarter of a century without 
progress! One result is that we stagger along with a heavy death rate, while a 
promising birth rate is annually pitted against conditions that defeat both arrival 
and survival of infants. ..J 

193S. The year 1934 ended in gloom following the visitation of a grave outbreak 
of Yellow Fever. This focussed attention on the insanitary condition of Bathur.st 
and showed clearly that a poiToct nidus existed for the growth of any epidemic.” 

For the most part housing conditions can only be described as wretched and 
primitive in the extreme.” 

’ Gray and Doohard, p. 367. ” Seport, First Part, p. 104. 

“ Ibid., Second Part, p. 5. See also, for example, Alexander, Narratim of a Voyage (1837), 
p. 70; ‘ But why a settlement has been founded amidst swamps, when higher np, and with plenty 
of water for ships of largo size, there are dry and healthy spots, I cannot comprehend. However, 
Bathirst in this respect resembles onr settlements elsewhere: we fix ourselves on the first spot that 
presents itself eligible for commeroe, seemingly regardless if we perish in the pursuit of wealth.’ 

* MedicalMepoiil930i p. le. . ” Ibid, 7935, p. 6. 

° Tbid., ;p. 16; see also ibid.,p. 17. A vivid description of these housing conditions is to bo 
found ibid. 7922, p. 12: ’Poor housing on damp sites in neglected parts of the town contri- 
bntes to all onr high mortality figures. It is still unfortnnately true that families in the rainy 
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Until Bathurst is raised to allow of adequate free drainage health conditions can. 
never be good. It is useless to complete cures and return patients to an environment 
which means almost certainly a recurrence of their disease. This problem stands 
easily first and the health of Bathurst is dependent on its solution.^ 

1936. The greatest problem in Bathurst remains as alway,s that of adequate 
drainage. The Reclamation scheme has most mifortimately been held over at least 
for some years. Bathurst without adequate drainage will present the picture of 
flooding and ill-health so often described in previous Reports.'^ It is impossible to 
over-stress the importance of tliis.® 

The rmfortmiate postponement of the Reclamation Scheme leaves us with our 
greatest problem still unsolved — and therefore in a dangerous position. Linked up 
with the actual problem of reclamation and level raising is the equally important 
problem of hou.sing. Nearer and nearer to us year by year creeps Plague. We are 
in no position to witlistand it — and shall not be rmtil the miserable hovels so 
prevalent here are razed to the groimd and proper rat-proof buildings erected in 
their stead.® 

1937. Mosquito borne disease will however remain the gi’eatest pi-oblem in 
Bathurst until such time as the Reclamation Scheme, and its concomitant, re- 
housing of the papulation, are completed. No sanitary regime, no matter how well 
supervised can hope to eliminate mosquito borne diseases till such time as proper 
drainage of the town can be provided and this cannot be done till the centre of the 
township is raised to a higher level than its periphery. Pumps ameliorate the 
condition but they do not cure it. The only absolute cure is complete reclamation ; 
and until this scheme is carried out Bathurst cannot be rendered free from the 
dangers of Malaria and Yellow Fever, nor can such advancements as septic tanlc 
latrines for general use be contemplated.® 

Everything depends on the Reclamation Scheme. Nothing of real value can be 
initiated till this matter is decided, one wa.y or another. Reclamation, as was 
remarked before, offering the only possible real cure for most of the ills to which 
Bathiu'st is liable.’ 

Lord Hailey described the situation in 1938 as follows: 

The health conditions of tlie capital are far from satisfactory. A reclamation 
scheme to improve the level of a part of the town which is submerged in the rainy 
season has been postponed, and the existing conditions of bad drainage are aggra- 
vated by bad housing. . . . Malarial infection is prevalent; there are also important 
problems of sewage disposal in Bathurst and the riverine towns.® 

A Eeport on Development and Welfare in the Gambia, imepared by the 
Commissioner for Post-War Development, Mi'. K. W. Blackburne, with 
the assistance of a local Development Committee, describes in detail 
recent developments. 

season are sometimes beaten to find a large enough dry area to make a fire on either outside 
their houses or inside for days on end. Sometimes the bed is almost the only article above water. 
There are areas in Bathurst on which no people ought to have been given sites till the level was 
sulfioiently raised.’ 

^ Ibid. 1935, p. 21. 

® To quote only one example. In the Sanitary Report on Bathurst for the two weeks from 22 No v. 
to 6 Leo. iUlO the Senior Sanitary Officer said (p. 6): ‘Reclamation, filling up of swamps and low- 
lying land in the town, was in 1902 and in 1903, and is now, and will remain till it is dune, the 
moat important sanitary large work required in Bathurst. ... I presume the woi'k would be quite 
simple, and tlio only diflicnlty be how and where to find the money,’ 

® Medical Sepoi't 1936, p.'!. 

'* There liavo so far only ocourred a fow small outbreaks of plague in the Protectorate. See ibid. 
1922, p. Q ; 1930, p. 13. 

“ Ibid. 7536, p. 21, 

’ Ibid., p. 20. 


' Ibid. 1937, p. 7. 

' Hailey, pp. 1170-1. 
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Between 1936 and 1939 there was considerable correspondence between the 
Colonial Office and the Gambia in regard to the administrative feasibility and the 
financing of the scheme and in 1938 it was suggested that an application should be 
Tnnrl fl to the Colonial Development Fund for a free grant of £350,000 towards the 
total cost [£663,300]. In the same year the Secretary of State enquired whether it 
would be possible to move the town of Bathurst to another site. The then Governor 
replied that no other suitable site existed and that the removal of the town, in which 
much capital had been sunk, would arouse formidable opposition. At that time the 
possibility of moving a part of the population of the town to another site was 
apparently not considered. 

No decision in regard to the reclamation and drainage scheme had been reached 
by the summer of 1939 and, on the outbreak; of war, the execution of the scheme was 
deferred owing to the necessity for avoiding any diversion of machinery from the 
United Kingdom. 

. . . Early in 1941, Dr. G. W. M. Findlay of the Wellcome Institute of Scientific 
Research visited the Gambia in connection with his investigation into yellow fever 
in Africa. In his report he referind to Bathurst as follows : — 

‘ Clearance of over-crowded areas is being carried out in Lagos but in Bathurst 
the population, massed on the Island of St. Mary, still lives in one of the worst 
tropical slums in Africa. Until Bathm’st is removed from the water -logged Island 
and rebuilt on the Atlantic coast it will continue to be a disgrace to the Colonial 
Empire.’ 

The passing of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act in 1941 and the 
invitation of the Secretary of State to prepare a comprehensive plan of development 
offers at last an opportunity to remove this disgrace. The situation in Bathurst has, 
however, changed so vastly from that obtaining before the outbreak of war that the 
reclamation and drainage scheme of 1936 no longer appears to bo the best solution. 

The greatest changes which have occurred in the years since the beginning of 
the war are the increase in the population of the town and the reduction of the area, 
already totally inadequate, available for their houses. . . , 

The mcrease in population is bad enough by itself, but there is another new and 
important factor to be considered. In 1941, and again in 1942, it became necessary 
for a part of the town to be evacuated to make room for a flying boat base and for 
oil tanks. Approximately 32 acres of the town was cleared in this way and the 
inhabitants of the cleared area, unable to find alternative building land in the town, 
merely added to the overcrowding problem. This land is being leased to the Air 
Ministry and the Admiralty for a long period and for all practical jiurpofses the 
inhabitable area of Bathurst has now been reduced permanently by nearly 8%. 
Moreover it appears lUrely that still further land will be required in order to create 
an anti-amaryl area around the flying boat base. Tliis may involve the clearance 
of a fvu'ther considerable area of densely inhabited land. ... A ooimt in 1942 disclosed 
that about 10% of the population were sleeping in the streets, while an unascer- 
tained number of others wore sleeping in private yards and out -houses without the 
knowledge of the owners. Before the war there were two open spaces in the town, 
the King George V Memorial Plajrmg Ground and MacCarthy Square. The former 
is included in the area now occupied as a flying boat base, leaving MacCarthy Square, 
6 acres in extent, as the sole recreational ground and open space. . . 

With the object of finding a permanent solution of the problem of over- 
crowding in Bathurst ‘the Governor appointed a Committee in 1942 to 
. draw up plans for the development of the Kombo area.^ At the same 
time he invited the Commissioner of the Island of St. Mary and the acting 

^ Development and Welfare m the QarMa, June 1943, chapter Xvi, pji. 7-8. 

.l?he ‘Beport of the Committee Appointed to draw np Plans for the Future of a Portion of 

Kombo St. Mary’ is reprinted ibid., chapter xvii, pp. 6-16. 
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Senior Medical Officer to investigate possible improvements in the layout 
of Bathurst.’^ The main conclusions reached by these two officers were; 

The total area available in the Island without large scale reclamation only allows, 
on well laid out linos, for a maximum of 1,600 houses aecommodatmg 7,fl00 to 8,000 
people. If the Town of Bathm-st is to become a modern township this number should 
not be exceeded. If on the other hand it is considered feasible to carry out extensive 
reclamation it must be considered whether this should not rather be directed to 
providing a modern land aerodrome as was done at Singapore. This would bring 
aerodrome, flymg boat base and sea port together, would make operation quicker 
and more economical and would enable complete sanitary control to be maintained 
over the whole traffio area. 

It is not .suggested therefore that reclamation, if undertaken, should be directed 
to providing more residential aeeommodatioii on the Island. The land which can 
be satisfactorily used for this purpose should be so used and should house those 
people whose business requires that they should remain in Bathurst, up to the 
numerical limit indicated above. The proposals indicated on the attached plan 
therefore are for housing this limited population in a dignified town providing 
adequate facilities for human development and healthy recreation. The remainder 
of the inhabitants should be accommodated on tho mainland together with all such 
Government and commercial activities as do not need to remain in close contact 
with the Port. It does not appear economic in these days of rapid transport to 
spend large svuns reclaiming rmsuitable land for housing when suitable land exists 
only six or eight miles away and there is no counter-balancing advantage in favour 
of the former area.“ 

The plan thereupon proposed by the Government was summarized by 
the Governor as follows : 

Broadly, the proposal is to abandon the old reclamation and drainage scheme j to 
produce a smaller and better Bathurst ; to provide alternative accommodation in 
the Kombo for surplus population ; to develop healthy residential areas in Kombo 
St. Mary for Em’opean and African alike, and to remove to the mainland virtually 
all Government offices. Government officers’ quarters, and Government House.® 

In the meantime the always serious problem of malaria in Bathurst has 
been aggravated through the war. The Medical Report for 1942 said: 

The influx of a large number of a susceptible population into an overcrowded and 
hyper-endomic malaria area has had the natural result of increasing the malarial 
problem. Malaria has been and remains our greatest and most difficult hygienic 
problem 

The report listed the following ‘Factors leading to the increase in 
Malaria’. 

1. The introduction of new strains of malaria parasite into Bathurst, against 
which natives of Bathurst have no immunity. These new strains were brought in 
by labourers from the protectorate, and by the large numbers of troop.s coming from 
other parts of West Africa. 

2. Tho virulence of all strains of malaria parasite, whether imported or indigenous, 
must have been greatly increased by repeated passage through a population of noa- 
immunes — i.e. tho labourers and troops mentioned above, also the large number of 
Europeans entering BathiU'st. 

^ Ibid., chapter xvi, p. 10. a p, 

“ Legislative Council, Meeting Md 16th NovmAer, 19i3, p. 18. Recently it Las bceoinc doubtful 
how much of this plan will in fact be carried out. 

® Medical Befmt 1942, '^. 
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3. The presence of a large reservoir of infection in a non-immune 
leading to high hieidence of infection amongst mosquitoes. 

i. liisufficient mosquito control measures. 

6, Lowered general resistance to disease of the populace, due to overcrowding, 
poor sanitation and subnutrition.^ 

As regards the Gambia as a whole, I shall first submit some data con- 
cerning smallpox, sleeping-sickness, and tuberculosis. 

Smallpox, This disease was apparently introduced by Liberated 
Africans. 

Towards the close of 1835, a vessel left Sierra Leone, bringing three hundred of 
these unfortunate creatures to the Gambia. ... On the above occasion, many of 
them had been attacked with small -pox before they were sent on board; but no 
medical aid was present, and the fatal disorder spread fearfully amongst them. 
Twenty-seven died at sea, and a great part of the remainder subsequently perished 
at St. Mary’s. The small-pox was thus introduced into the island, and numbers of 
the resident Negroes were hurried into eternity.® 

Another epidemic of smallpox occurred in Bathurst in 1880-1,® and in 
1887' there was a general outbreak of small-pox all over the British Settle- 
ment’.* At the same time the Admmistrator stated: ‘Small-pox is more 
or less prevalent every year. 

In 1906 conditions were bad in the Protectorate. 

No case of small-pox was known of in Bathurst durmg the period under report, 
but in the Protectorate it broke out in several places and carried off a large number 
of persons, especially children." 

In the Protectorate, especially in Combo, Pogni, and the South Banli Provinces 
there was a good deal of small-pox.’ 

’ Medical Report 1942, p. 14. See also Development and Wdfare in the Gambia, chapter x, 
pp. 1(3-18. 

" Maobrair, Sketches of a Mimiosiary's Travels (1839), p. 301 (see also the declaration of the 
master of the vessel, 18 Deo. 1835, Report from the Conimittee on the West Coast of Africa, 1842, 
Part II, p, 201). Maobrair adds: ‘A similar specimen of wholesale manslaughter took place 
during the preceding year, when n full vessel of these hapless victims were sent in a diseased state 
to M'Carthy’s Island; where no proper shelter or attendance was provided for them, and many 
accordingly died from neglect. If the amount of the present population were compared with the 
large number of liberated Africans that have been sent to this colony, the mortality would 
appear frightful indeed!’ The removal of Liberated Africans from Sierra Leone to the Gambia 
began in 1818. ‘By the year 1836 the liberated Africans in the Gambia under charge of the 
Government were no less than 2,386’ (Archer, p, 39) ; they constituted then nearly one-half of the 
total population of the Colony. ‘When Lieutenant-Governor Mackie assumed office in 1838, ha 
utterly condemned this system of indiscriminate immigration and refused to receive any more 
liberated Africans from Sierra Leone’ (Gray, p. 364). On 23 May 1841 Lieutenant-Governor 
Huntley stated before the Committee on the West Coast of Africa that the total number of negroes 
emancipated by the Mixed Commissioners at Sierra Leone and who had been transferred to the 
Gambia and established in this settlement was 2,914, and that of these about 1,400 were living 
there (see Report, Part II, p. 212). The Commissioner, B. B. Madden, drew the following conclu- 
sion: ‘. . . by the above returns and making allowance for tho.se who wore fortunate enough to 
escape from the settlement, it appears that nearly one-half of the whole number brought here 
must have perished’ (ibid., p. 187). 

’ See Colonial Possessions Reports 1879-80, ■p. 2Uil8S0-2,p,lii4:. The number of deaths from 
smallpox is not given, but the death-rate, of Bathurst in each of these two years was ap]3roxi- 
rhately 70. 

* Report on Blue Book 1887, p. 14. See aiao ibid., p. 9. The total number of registered deaths 
from smallpox in the Colony was 146 out of a total of 817 deaths excluding still-births (death-rate 
approximately 60), but for 224 deaths the cause was ‘unclassified and undefined’. 

* Ibid., p. 8. ° Colonied R^fts, Gambia 1906, p. ’ Ibid,, p. 20. 
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In the following years there were apparently only small outbreaks in 
the Protectorate,^ and it was stated that ‘small-pox is not nearly so rife 
as it used to be’.^ But in 1914-16 smallpox was again more prevalent in 
the Protectorate,® and in 1921-3 the situation was unsatisfactory also in 
the Colony. 

1921. All epidemic of small-pox occurred in Bathurst in March, and the disease 
lingered on amongst a well vaccinated population until the end of the year. There 
were many cases of a mild type, and it is susxiected that some of these did not come 
under observation at all. Thirty-five people were attacked by the disease, of whom 
six died.'* 

Small Pox has been a troublesome disease all over the Colony throughout the year.® 

1923. Smallpox broke out in town [Bathurst] hi mid-March and was not over till 
the end of July. In that interval 36 patients were isolated and treated with a case 
mortality of IM per cent.” 

There was one case only of Smallpox in Georgetown, but many cases in the Protec- 
torate in the beginning of the year.’ 

For some years thereafter recorded cases were few, but a serious epi- 
demic occurred again in 1928. 

Smallpox must be reckoned as endemic in the Protectorate but infection is also 
frequently carried over the border from Senegal. This latter happened during 
March in Central Badibu, where 75 deaths, all children, occurred. During the second 
and third quarters of the year many cases were reported on both sides of the River. 
During October 279 further cases were reported from North Bank Provinoe.” 

Then came a series of most favourable years, but 1936 and 1937 were 
again had. 

1930. Protectorate. A serious outbreak of Small Pox occmTed durmg June and 
July. . . . Many oases were concealed and the actual number of dea.ths is unoertain.® 

1937. An outbreak, involving practically the whole of the Protectorate, ooourred 
during March to Jmie. Totals of cases and deaths are not available owing to the 
wide sjDread nature of the epidemic.’® 

In 1941 ‘355 cases were reported with 46 deaths’ 

In 1944 ‘there was a minor outbreak of smallpox in Bathurst and the 
Protectorate which lasted from March to May ’ ; reported cases numbered 
171.12 

Sleeping-sickness. No case of this disease seems to have been discovered 
by Europeans before 1902. Captain Todd, in a report on animal diseases 
of the Gambia, dated 18 December 1906, stated: 

This disease [tsetse fly disease] has existed in the Gambia for a number of years. 
Some of the old and more intelligent natives remember in their youth that cattle died 

’ Sec ibid. 1907, pp. 18, 21; 1908, p. 20; 1911, p. 17; 1917, p. 12; Medical Report 1907, p. 10; 
LWiS, p, 3; JflOS, pp. 10, 26; I.9I0, pp. 0, 10. 

” Colonial Reports, Oambia 1908, p. 23. , 

® See Medical Report 19U, pp. 6, 16, 26, 27; 7915, pp. 7, 16. “ Ibid. 1921, p. 4. 

“ Ibid., p. 7. ‘All over the Colony’ probably means ‘all over the Gambia’. In 1922 there were 
24 reported oases with 2 deaths; see ibid, 1.922, p, 6. ” Ibid. 1.923, p. 11. 

’ Ibid., p. 21. See also Report on Upper River Province 1923, p. 6: ‘Smallpox has been bad in 
the Province all through the season and there is still a good deal of it about. ’ 

® Medical Report 1928, p. a. See also ibid., p. .44. 

” Ibid. 1936, p. 46. The reported oases wore 140 with 24 deaths; see ibid., p. 9. 

“ Ibid. 1937, p. 8 ; see also ibid., p. 13. ” Ibid. 19il, p. 4. 

’“ See ibid. 19^4 p. 10. 
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of this siclmesa. It was not until 1902 that it was proved to be caused by a trypano- 
some in the blood. In this year Doctors Dutton and Todd made an expedition to the 
Gambia to study sleeping sickness, and found trypanosomes in the blood of horses 
and many other animals, as weU as in man. . . . 

The disease is transmitted to animals by the testse fly (Glossina joalpalis), which 
is found from one end of Gambia to the other.’^ 

But the natives had evidently been aware of the spread of sleeping- 
sickness long before 1 902. In his comprehensive Report on the Protectorate 
for 1907 the Protectorate Medical Officer said; 

A practice which seems to be peculiar to the natives of this part of Africa, is that 
they are in the habit of removing in youth certain glands of the neck, as a preventive 
of Sleeping Sicimess. Tliis operation all the inhabitants of the Gambia firmly believe 
saves those who undergo it from this dreaded disease . . . ? 

Sleeping sicimess is endemic but fortimately rare, and native report says that in 
earlier times it w^as much more prevalent than it is at the present day.® 

Three years later he discussed the situation more fully I can give 
here only a very brief extract. 

Since I have been in the Protectorate (since 1902) I see, perhaps, half-a-dozen 
cases a year, all of which have eventually terminated fatally .... 

. . . I remember patients from the following places: — ^Farabain the Upper River, 
Lamin Koto, McCarthy Island and Sami in the McCarthy Island Province, Salikenni 
(2) in Baddiboo, Albreda in Niumi, Kaiaff and Kwinella in the South Bank, Man- 
dowa and Willimissa in Kiang, and two oases in Bathurst, either from Bathurst 
itself or some adjacent town in Kombo. 

One may say therefore that no part of the Gambia is safe from the disease, and its 
presence must always be a constant menace. . . . 

Native tradition asserts that in earlier times the disease was much more prevalent 
in the Gambia than it is now, and whole districts, now desirable dwelling-places, 
are said to have been uninhabitable. In the Protectorate, this particularly applies 
to Nianija, which, in former days bore such evil name that its inhabitants were few 
or non-existent, but it is now a rich and fairly thickly populated country inliabited 
mainly by Turankos, a branch of the Foulah race and a prosperous people, who are 
the owners of large quantities of cattle. Accounts too of the slave-trade and the 
frequent awful mortality among the slave-gangs and slave-ship cargoes from this 
disease, all provide additional evidence to .show in those days sleeping sickness was 
a much commoner disease in the Gambia, one of the chief centres of the export trade 
in slaves, than it is now. 

The general conditions favomuble to the incidence of the disease must, one would 
think, be mucli the same romid the Uganda Lakes or in the Congo as in the Gambia: 
the actual morbid agent, the Trj'panosome, is the same, the same carrier, the Tsetse 
fly (more particularly G. palpalis) is present. Yet in one place the disease is decimat- 
ing (or worse) the people, in the other, though fatal to those it attaolm, it is im- 
common. Our people no doubt have the advantage over the inliabitants of Uganda 
in the matter of stamina, as the Gambia natives are a fine strong people of good 
physique and constitution ; many are quite wealthy, all are comfortably off and there 
are certainly nowadays no very poor or absolutely destitute, for everyone can get 
enough to eat, and nearly aU live really well. ... 

\ Second Jteporl on the Animal Diseases of the Gambia, pp. 1-2. 

\ Medical Report 1907, pp. ZO^l. . 

® Ibid., p. '13. See also the statement of the Senior Medical Officer ibid., p, 21: ‘There is no 
doubt that the Gambia is an endemic area for sleeping sickness although the disease is by no means 
at the present time common; efforts Shonld be made to encourage the people to bring all such 
oases to Hospital for the Atoxyl treatment is most encouraging.’ 

. * See Dr. Emilius Hopkinson, ^ReportonSleepingSioknessin the Gambia’, ibid. 1010, pp. 17-21. 
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The situation, of the towns too, probably compares favourably with what is the 
ease hi Uganda. ... 

Although all these are favourable factors on the aide of general resistance to 
disease, one can hardly believe that to them alone is due our present comparative 
freedom — long may it contmue — from the scourge of Sleeping Sielcn6.ss. So that 
taking everything into consideration — ^the established presence on the Gambia of 
the Trypanosome, of myriads of its carriers, the Tsetse flies, and of its results, oases 
of disease — I am driven more to the belief (and hope) in a degree of acquired 
immunity among our people. 

Doctors Todd and Wolbach, in their ‘First Report of the Expedition to 
the Gambia, 1911’, said: 

The expedition reached Bathiu'st ... on the 4th of February, 1911. ... it travelled 
about 660 miles, and it palpated the necks of 12,298 natives drawn from ninety -five 
towns and villages. Trypanosomes were fotmd in seventy-nine persons. If to these 
be added twenty-one persons with much enlarged glands, whom it was impossible 
to puncture and who were almost certainly infected, a total of one hundred is 
obtained ; consequently, at least, 0-8 per cent, of the whole population of the Gambia 
are ^wobably infected with trypanosomes. 

... so far as it was possible, examples of every type of country, included in the 
6,000 square miles of the Colony and of the Protectorate of the Gambia, were visited.^- 

The natives of all the tribes Imow the disease well .... 

Every headman was questioned; but none gave any hint of a tradition that 
sleeping sickness had ever been more prevalent than it is at present, and none luiew 
when the disease first came to the Gambia, though they all agreed that it had been 
in the coimti-y for two or three generations.* 

Many tribes along the West Coast of Africa practice gland excision as a preventive 
of sleeping sickness . . . .* 

The fact that trypanosomiasis has been present in the Gambia and elsewhere on 
the West Coast of Africa for many years, in places where Olossina palpalis exists, 
without assuming the epidemic form which it has taken in the Congo Free State and 
in Uganda, of itself, suggests that the West Coast natives may have acquired some 
immunity of it.* 

In. the following 15 years only few cases of sleeping-sickness were 
ascertained. 

1914. . . . there was no evidence of any mai’ked increase in the cases of the 
disease.® 

1916. No case of trypanosomiasis was found among the sick examined and treated 
by the Senior Medical Oifieer during these tours of inspection [in the Upper River 
Province, MaeCarthy Island Province and the South Bank Province]. Records are 
stni bemg kept, as far as possible, of the progress of the cases of Sleeping Siclmoss 
inv6.stigated by Dr. Todd in 1911, but there is still no obvious spread of the infection." 

1910. Five patients were treated in Bathurst for trypanosomiasis of whom two 
died. No deaths from this cause were reported from the Protectorate, s.nd of the few 
chronic oases known to exist there, some appear to have recovered.' 

1919. The tsetse fly abounds in inany parts of the Protectorate. The natives 
appear to have become immune to a great extent. Four cases of sleeping sickness and 
two deaths wei'o reported in Bathm’st in 1919." 

1920. Trypanosomiasis is not prevalent in Bathurst, and exists only in very mild 
form in the Protectorate." 

’ ‘First Report’, pp. 248-9. * Ibid., p. 262. 

" Ibid., p. 264. * Ibid., p. 282. 

Medical Report 1914, IJ.U. » Ibid. 1915, p. 20. 

' OolonM lie 2 >orls, Gambia 1916, p. 14. flee also Hfedicai! Report 1916, pp. 12-13. 

^ Golonial Reports, Gambia 1919, -p. 5, ^ Medical Report 1990, p. o. 
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1923. Protectorate. Cases of Ti-ypanosomiasis ... are occasionally seen.^ 

1924. Protectorate. Despite innumerable blood examinations, in no human case 
has the tr3rpanosom6 been demonstrated.® 

Between 1927 and 1934 the number of recorded ca.ses increased from 
45 to 900.^ This, however, was generally attributed to an increasing 
readiness of the patients to present themselves for treatment. 

1927. The number of eases treated in Georgetown Hoispital in 1927 was nineteen, 
as compared with twelve in 1926. As only hospital figures are available, it oamiot 
be assumed that this means that the disease is actually on the increase ; in fact, it 
seems more probable that cases are now coming to Ho.spital which were formerly 
hidden away in the villages. At the same time it is highly probable that this disease 
will eventually be found to be far more prevalent than is at present apparent, as it is 
certain that the cases reported represent only a very small mmority of those which 
actually exist.'* 

1929. 122 cases recorded and all acquired iixfection in the Protectorate .... The 
recorded cas6.s are double those of 1928 — ^but this probably means that those affected 
having the advantages of modern treatment present themselves more readily.® 

26 oases with 10 deaths treated as In-Patients at the [Georgetown] Hospital, and 
18 as Out-Patients. The latter figure is exactly double that of last year, so that there 
is reason to believe that this disease is on the increase in Georgetown and the 
surrounding district.® 

1930. 121 cases were treated in Bathvn-st with tryi)ar8amide as against 61 in 1929. 
It does not follow that the complaint is more common ; it is more likely that patients 
present themselves for treatment more readily.’ 

1933. 610 oases were treated in Bathurst and Georgetown as against C80 cases in 
1932, and 366 cases in 1931. It is confidently believed that this increase in atten- 
dance is due to increased faith in modern treatment, and that there is no real increase 
in the inoidenoe of the disease.® 

From 1936 oii the opinion gained ground that sleeping-sickness was on 
the increase and that preventive measures would be advisable. 

1936. 1,100 eases with 32 deaths. . . . A rapid smvey of the Upper River Province 
was made during the rains. The inoidenoe there is low .... Further down river in the 
swampy country round the creeks the number of cases rises rapidly. Although 
midouhtedly many more cases are presenting themselves for treatnKsnt than for- 
merly I am of opinion that there has been considerable spread of the disease.® 

1936. I,972caseswith34deaths. Of these cases a thousand were treated at Bwiam*® 
and Kaiaf. There are several endemic areas in the Gambia. Trypanosomiasis is still 
on the increase. On the river itself travellers report a marked increase in the number 
of tso-tso flies in some areas.** 

1937. Trypaixosomiasis is still the great danger to this Colony. A survey of the 
North Banlc Province was made early in the year and much of value discovered. At 

* Medical Beport 1923, p. 21. Only 3 cases were recorded in 1923 ; see ibid. 103G, p. 7. 

® Ibid. 1924, p. 16. 

® See ibid. 1927, p. 6; 1934, p. 5. 

Medical Report for the Proteotorate, ibid. 1927, p. 42. 

“ Report of Senior Medical Officer, ibid. 1929, p. 7. 

® Report of Medical Officer Proteotorate, ibid,, p. 43. 

’ Report of Senior Medical Officer, ibid. 4930, p. 8. 

? Report of Acting Senior Medical Officer, ibid. 4933, p. 6. 

® Report of Senior Medical Officer, ibid. 4935, P- 9 ; see also ibid., p. 14. 

*® See also ibid. 1938, p. S: ‘It was decided after due Consideration to erect the hospital at 
Bwiam .on the Bintang Creek — seventy mUes from Bathurst. This position was decided on 

largely because Sleeping Siclmess was so prevalent in tluit area.’ 

** Report of Senior Medical Officer, ibid.,'p. 8. 
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present, however, it is impossible to undertake an Anti-Trypanosomiasis Campaign, 
but this is not being lost sight of and it is hoped that plans for such a Campaign will 
be formulated during 1938 and put into operation in 1939. The chief difficulty will 
be the matter of flnaneo.’- 

2,025 cases, with 37 cases dealt with in Government Dispensaries by African 
Dispensers not included. . . . Trypanosomiasis is still on the increase. ^ 

Preventive nieasnre.s must be envisaged. A sm-vey of the 23opulation of the North 
Bank Province of the river as to incidence of the disease* showed a percentage of 
three (to be confirmed) varying from tmder one jisr cent to nearly twelve per cent 
in one village. It apjrears, however, that the disease is especially jrrevalent between 
the Bintang and Jawarra creete and the sea, i.e. Niumi and Kombo and Poni 
districts. 

There are areas of high incidence, however, around MacCarthy Island, e.g. 
Kuntau-ur, Kudang and Jessadi. 

The chseaso is found almost evei'ywhere and only requires suitable situation of 
villages near fresh water swamjr and thick bush to cause a higher incidence.* 

1938. Trypanosomiasis loomed large in last year’s report. It is still as important 
as ever. Dr. Loohhead hi his survey of the North Banlc Province . . . made several 
recommendations. It has not been felt desirable, however, to advise the carrying 
out of these except the clearing aroimd villages, until much fuller information is 
obtained as to whether the disease is on the increase or decrease, the types of 
glossina ain’eading the infection and their habitat. . . . Large inunbers of the inhabi- 
tants of tho area affected are now receiving treatment, but financial difficulties 
preclude free treatment on a massive scale.* 

Trypanosomiasis is common in large areas of the country.® 

1939. A very thorough survey of the North Bank was made by Dr. Bowesman in 
May and June. Ho made complete examinations of over 12,000 people in less than 
two months, every single suspect being examined microscopically. He found that 
the average infection rate was 3‘21 per cent, of those examined. This is probably 
somewhat higher than tho actual rate as practically all sick people of the district 
were brought to him whilst by no means all of the population was examined. 

Further mvestigntions were made in the South Bank Province, but it was only 
possible to select a few villages at random. The infection rate appears to be roughly 
the same as in the North Bank Provurce.'^ 

1940. Number of case.s treated during the year were 2,032. It is estimated that of 
these 107 were French subjects from the Senegal and Cassamance who took advan- 
tage of our treatment centres.* 

1941. Number of oases treated during the year were 1,026. It is hoped that during 
1942 anothor survoy and a treatment campaign will bo carried out in co-operation 
with the Royal Ai’my Medical Corps.® 

1942. 1,272 cases wore treated at hospitals. A further 615 cases were treated at 
the nine dispen.saries. A further 183 cases were treated by a' combined Army ^ 
and Civil team working on Trypanosomiasis survey in North and Soutij. Bank 
Provinces,'® 

' Report of Acting Senior Medical Officer, ibid. 1937, p. 6. 

* Ibid., p. 8. 

* For details see Report by Dr. J. L. Loohhead, ibid., pp. 84-7. The total number of persons 
examined was 7,161. 

■' Ibid., pp. 12-18. ' Ibid. 793S, p. 7. 

“ Ibid., p. 8. ’ Ibid. 1939, p. 2. 

“ Ibid. p. 2. ® Ibid. 7947, p. 2. 

Ibid. 1943, pp. 2-3. See also Development and Welfare in tlie Gambia, obapter x, p. 18: ‘In. 
1942 it became necessary to station a considerable number of troops, mcluding .Europeans, in tbo 
North Bank Province. Alarmed by the prevalence of disease in the area, the military authorities 
arranged for a team under the direction of Captain D. MacGowan, B.A.M.C., to carry out a sur- 
vey and treatment campaign in the Province. The Gambia Government provided the Afrioan 
staff, but the whole cost of the campaign was mot from Army funds,’ 
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Captain MacGowan’s survey yielded the following results 


Area 

Total 

examined 

Glands 

punctured 

Trypano- 

somiasis 

found 

Infection 

per cent. 

North Bank (Civilians) 

3,160 

424 

43 

F4 

Bintang-Buiam Area . 

2,648 

360 

67 

2'2 

Kanfinda-Sintat Area . 

1,489 

237 

83 

5-6 


Captain MacGowan reached the following conclusion : 

It is obvious from the surveys of Lochhead and Bowesmun and the present survey 
that a regular trypanosomiasis campaign covering the whole of the Gambia is 
urgently required. Other West African colonies. Gold Coast and Nigeria, and also 
French West Africa, have had an organised service working for some years and the 
results justify the labour expended. Tire present siuwey has only touched the fringe 
of the problem, but it has showir the deplorable conditions present in many areas 
of the Colony.^ 

The Medical Report for 1944 said: 

A total of 1,567 oases were treated with twelve deaths, the latter recorded in late 
bases admitted to Hospital or Asylum.® 

After malaria this remains our chief disease prablem since the time effective yellow 
fever protection became available. With the exception of the Island of St. Mary it is 
prevalent in all parts of the cormtry, and in the barriorless surromiding French and 
Portuguese territories. It is now recognised that long-continued endemicity has 
resulted in a stage of quiescence in most infected subjects. . . . While the term 
‘immunity’ is scarcely applicable, it is apparent that a very high degree of tolerance 
has been achieved, probably broken down by the addition of interourrent disease or 
other lowering circumstance.® 

Tuberculosis. ‘Tuberculosis has been introduced by the European in a 
community highly susceptible to the disease. The Senior Sanitary Officer, 
in his report for 1913, wrote: 

While looking through the old Colonial Hospital records of 40 years ago one is 
struck by the frequency with which entries suggesting tuberculosis occur ; the 
diagnosis phthisis, consumption, hmmophthysis appear frequently bothfor Europeans 
and natives. ... 

It may be that cases of tuberculosis . . . wore then but little less rare or common 
than at present.® 

But the Medical Reports following the First World War stated repeatedly 
that the incidence tvas increasing,^ and the report for 1925 said: 

Far above everytliing else in .seriousness is tire problem of Tuberculosis.® 

The Medical Report for 1927 said again that the records showed ‘an 
undoubted increase’. 

Unfortunately, it is exactly what must be expected in so susceiDtiblo a people 
unless and until housing conditions and social hygiene improve.® 

Therejmrts for 1931 and 1932, however, stated that this complaint ‘is not 
very rife But fi-om 1935 on opinion again became more unfavourable. 
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1936. Pulmonary Tuberculosis (Bathurst). The bad housing conditions, the state 
of Bathui’st during the rains, the prevalence of Malaria, and Helminthic diseases, 
all contribute to lowering the resistance of the African to this disease.^ 

Tuberculosis (Protectorate). The housing conditions of the wharf towns leave 
much to bo desired and serve as a potential source in the spread of this disease. 
Housing conditions generally in the Protectorate are poor and no town planning 
exists.^ 

1944. It is probable that the incidence compares with the increasing numbers 
reported from other Colonies.^ 

Hospitals. The history of hospital accommodation in the Gambia can per- 
haps best be characterized by quotations from two reports. In a Dispatch 
dated 3 July 1855 Governor O’Connor wrote to Lord John EusseU: 

The Colonial Hospital was opened for the reception of patients in July 1864. The 
internal economy and the whole arrangements of this valuable building afford 
universal satisfaction. 

British and Foreign seamen, Eiuopean and native inhabitants, instead of being 
crowded in miserable huts or lodgings, surrovmded by filth, and subjected to a 
noisome atmosphere, with little or no ventilation, are now amply accommodated in 
spacious airy wards, and furnished with every comfort the sick can require. 

Two colonial stugeons, one English, the other French, are in daily attendance on 
the patients.* 

I have enjoyed extensive and niunerous opportunities of visiting many Colonial 
and Military Hospitals, and I am satisfied none are better calculated to answer 
every useful and sanatory purpose required than the one now in full operation at 
the Gambia.® 

The Medical Report for 1938 stated: 

The Victoria Hospital, Bathm-st, is . . . the main hospital of the Colony. It was 
erected in 1864. There have been several additions to it since then,® but it is a most 
unsatisfactory building and should be replaced as soon as funds i^ermit by a much 
more extensive building planned on modem lines.’ 

The main recommendations for Bathurst are new African and European Hospitals. 
Preventive medicine is more important than curative but there is no real approach 
to good sanitation and hygiene except through propaganda and the main element 
of this is successful individual treatment when necessary. Belief in our sanitation 
follo-ws faith in our .system of medicine, and this cannot be really efficient in inade- 
quate insaxritary buildings.® 

‘The Medical Department and most of the staff are concentrated at the 
Victoria Hospital at Bathurst. . . . The Protectorate area, containing the 
greater part of the population, has long been starved of medical care. 

It was not until 1936 tliat any noticeable' effort was made to provide medical and 
health services in the Protectorate. Prior to that date there had been a small 

‘ Ibid. WS5, p. 15. See also ibid. MSS, p. 14. “ Ibid. MSS, p. 46. 

® Ibid. 1944, p. 11. * State of Colonial Possaisions 1SS4, p. 191. 

■’ lliid., p, 192. See also ibid. 7S5S, Part II, p. 16; 1S61. Part 11, p. 25; 1873, Part, II, 2nci 
Division, p. 37 ; Report of Colonel Ord (1865), p, 7. As regards the terrible conditions in the early 
military liospitals in St. Mary's Island and MaeCarthy Island, see Poole (1860), vol. ii, p. 137; 
Burton (1863), vol. i, pp. 155-6. 

“ See, for example, Colonial Beports, Oapibia 1801, p. 11; 1900, p. 13; MOO, p. 9 ; 1004, p. 23; 
1907, p.m-, Medical Beport MM, V- 10. 

'' 21 edical Report MSS, p. 7. See also UevelopmetU and Welfare in the Gambia, J me 1043, 
chapter x, p, 1 : ‘ The present ho.spital in Bathurst . . . stands to-day almost imohanged from the 
time wlien it was built in 1854 althongli it has been quite unsnited to meet modern requirements 
for many years,’ 

^ Medical Beport 1038, p}}. SIS. “ Hailey, pp. 1170-1. 
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hospital at Georgetown, MacCarthy Island Province, and a dispensary at Basse. 
Between 1936 and 1938 hospitals were opened at Bansang, near Georgetown, ^ and 
at Bwiam in the South Banlc Province, the latter being established mainly to deal 
with yaws and trypanosomiasis. At the same time a number of dispensaries were 
established in various parts of the Protectorate, and African Sanitary Inspectors 
were stationed at the principal river ports.® 

Health. Opinions on the health of the African population have varied 
considerably in the course of time. The Colonial Surgeon Robertson, when 
questioned in May 1841 by the Committee on the West Coast of Africa, 
took a favourable view : 

Are the natives a long-lived people ? — I have seen many apparently old men. 

Are they subject to many or few diseases ? — ^They are subject but to few diseases.® 

Sir Richard Burton, on the other hand, said in 1862 with particular 
reference to the garrison : 

It has been a favourite theory that the Jamaican iregro and others withstand the 
heat and mia.smata of Africa better than the white man ; the contrary is ijrobably 
the case. The somi-civilised African dies of phthisis much more readily than the 
Englishman ; and if exposed to hardship, ho becomes, to use a homely but forcible 
expression, rotten after the first year. In enduring the fatigues of actual warfare 
he is, I believe, inferior to the acclimatised European. Although negroes have a 
singular immunity from yellow fever — ^none wore attacked at Sierra Leone during 
the five epidemics from 1837 to 1869 — the small -pox is a scoinge to them, and they 
die like sheep of dysentery and bilious remittent.* ** 

A few extracts from the official reports in later years may serve as 
illustrations. 

1866. ... in the rains, the Europeans die, — and in the cold weather, the Africans j 
badly clad, badly housed, and ill-fed, they yield to the cold north-east wind, which 
blows night and day without intermission.** 

1868. The stamina of the people is at a very low ebb from the depressing influence 
of the climate, as well as from the nature of theii- trade, and noire of the energy, 
spirit, or determination of the Saxons is to he found in the native African. The 
constant petty wars and cruelty of the natives in the country surrounding these 
settloments afford no prospect of oven keeiiing up tho standard of the population.** 

1876. There was much privation felt among the natives of the upper river, many of 
whom died from starvation. The scarcity of food was owing to two causes, the native 
wars prevented in some cases the culture of provisions, and predatory bands of 
so-called warriors scoured the country, pillaging as they went.’ 

1882. The census taken in 1881 showed the population of the Settlement to he 
14,150. The numbers, I think, do not increase, principally owing to the rate of 
mortality amongst children, which is a high one, and tho natural unlieulthiness of a 
feetid region Imown us ‘Halt Dio’, where there is a large native settlement.** Small- 

* See also Medical Report 1338, p. 6: ‘The Protectorate Ho.spital at Bansang was completed 
during the year ... The hospital at Georgetown has now reverted to its original use as a prison.’ 

® Development and Welfare in the Gambia, chapter x, p. 2. 

® Report, Mari II, p. 223. ^ Burton, vol. i, p. 158. 

'’ Stole o/ Colonial Possessions 1S6S, Part n, p. 16. 

** Ibid. W6S, Part II, p. 17, ’ Ibid. ISW, Part I, p. 140. 

® See also Colonial Possessions Reports 1883-4, p. 186: ‘. . . the people live on the swampy 
malarial delta of a tropical African river, which for a oertain number of mouths is almost covered, 
more fte:^uently than not, with water,’ As for baok as 1835 the missionary Maobrair had said with 
> regard to St, Mary’s Island (p. 208): ‘Tliere are also two small villages, dollar Town and Moka 
Town; the latter consisting ofafew huts, situated in a marsh,— a disgrace to the authorities that 
could be so cruel as to locate any human beings in such a,n unhealthy place.’ 
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pox is iinliappily not an uncommon disease amongst the natives, occasionally 
assuming an epidemic form and becoming a formidable evil.^ 

1883. To a large consmnption of fruit in July and August can be attributed, I 
am told, much of the mortality among children. Poor food, indifferent clothing 
and housing, combined with a very damp climate during certain portions of the year, 
for many, indeed, of the dwellings in this island are miserable places of abode, must, 
if they do not originate, at least nurse disease in those of tender years, and contribute 
later in no small degree to the death-rate.^ 

1887. It is feared that the [population] ratio is not an increasing one, owing 
to the unfavourable conditions of life in the Settlement, but more e.specially in 
Bathurst, which is not susceptible of any satisfactory system of drainage. Small -pox 
is more or less prevalent every j'-ear, and the mortality amongst infants at all times 
is great. ^ 

Among the native community malarial fever and diarrhoea jjrevailed, arising from 
variouis causes, such as dampness (particularly at Half Die, where the embankment 
gave way during the high tide, and that part was mundated by the sea), want of 
sufflciont food and proper clotliing, and badly ventilated habitations.'* 

1889. Tlio diseases mo,st commonly fatal amongst the natives I have foimd to be 
acute lung and kidney diseases. Intermittent fever amongst them is very common, 
but not fatal. Alcoholism and venereal diseases of the most vh’ulent types are 
extremely prevalent.** 

1898. The natives suffer also [as the Europeans] from fever in the rainy season, 
and in addition, contract consumption and chest affections during the montlis of 
December and January wlxen the winds are sometimes very cold.® 

1903. Although Bathurst was free from any epidomic disease, the death-rate of 
the town was higher than in the previous year. This, however, may bo attributed 
to the increased number of oases of pneumonia and dysentery’ due to the exposure 
and discomfort the poorer classes of the community suffered in the month of August, 
when, owing to the exceptional heavy rainfall, the lower portions of the town were 
under water for several days, and the people were rmable to light fires for the purpose 
of cooking their food or drying their clothes.® 

1904. The diseases most commonly fatal among West Afi’icans are acute liver and 
kidney diseases, pnemnonia, and phthisis.® 

1918. The influenza epidemic was very serious. It began in September and lasted 
about four weeks, with tho result that 6 Europeans and 317 natives died in Bathurst. 
It is estimated that there were 7,800 deatlis in tho Protectorate from influenza.*® 

1919. Tuberculosis, Venereal Disease and Amoebic Dysentery are on the increase. 
The increase is due to trade.** 

Malaria has decreased enormously.*® 

Sufficient stress has not been laid in the past on the fact that tho population of 
Bathurst is largely migratory. A large portion of the Bathurst ixopulation spends 
from early in December to the end of May up the river trading. This migration 
brings a double element of danger, both from the fact that disease acquired up 

* Colonial Possessions Reports 1SS1~3, p. 158. ® Ibid, 1883-4, p. 180, 

® Report on Bine Book 1887, p. 8. 4 p. 14. 

® Statement of Acting Colonial Surgeon, Report on Blue Book 1889, p. 14. 

® Colonial Reports, Qambia 1898, p. 12. 

' See in (lii.s (ionnexion the statement of the Colonial Surgeon Dr. Sherwood, State of Colonial 
Possessions 1861, Fart II, p. 26: ‘Iregrettosay that dysentery, a disease almost unluiown in this 
Colony a lew years ago, has within the two last been very prevalent amongst tho natives. The 
great mortality in those c,ases I attribute to the natives having so many remedies of their own for 
this cla.ss of diseases, that they never think of consulting tihe colonial surgeon until their own 
remedies are exhausted ; hence much valuable time is lost, and tho majority of oases are oarriod 
to the hospital but to die.’ 

® Colonial Reports, Qamhia 1903, p. 31. ® Ibid. 7904, p. 32. 

*° Ibid. 1918, p. 11. For further details see Medical Report 1918, pp, 8-9, 28-32. 

** Ibid. 7979, p. 4 j see also ibid., pp. 6, 12. *®Ibid., p. 6. 
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the river is brought hack into the Town, and that dui'ing the rainy season there 
is serious overcrowding in Bathurst. This occurs just at the time when it is most 
undesirable.^ 

In 1920, wlien the ofificial death-rate had reached the excessive height of 
49-8, the Medical Department stated: ‘The Health of the general population 
was very good. In the following year the official death-rate was still 
44-5. ‘Except for the epidemic of Small Pox . . . this community enjoyed 
remarkably good health.’® But in 1922 a new Senior Medical Officer 
took charge of the Department. The first report issued by liim spoke of 
‘the atrociously high figure’ of infant mortality and deplored the ‘perfect 
holocaust of infant life’.^ 

In 1924-7 epidemics of relapsing fever caused great concern. 

1924. A serious outbreali of epidemic, diagnosed as relapsuig fever, broke out in 
three villages in the North Bank Province, causing the deaths of 686 people out 
of a total of 2,790.» 

1925. The occurrence of several outbreaks of Relapsing fever in South Bank 
Province is of serious import. This fever is much more serious than the usual form, 
causing a very high mortality.® 

1920. Endemic in the South Bank Province with a very high mortality. Exact 
number of oases and deaths difficult to estimate.'' 

1927. ... an attack of relapsing fever in the South Bank Province . . . caused 
over 200 deaths . . . 

In his Dispatch to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated 26 
July 1930, the Acting Governor stated with regard to the population of 
the Gambia as a whole : 

The standard of health cannot be called low and it has not deteriorated during the 
last thirty years. Their physique is good on the whole, although then’ diet is lacking 
in the essential qualities that produce stamina. 

A recently retired Commissioner of nearly thirty years’ experience in the Gambia, 
who was also a fully qualified medical practitioner, states that diiring the last fifteen 
years he has noticed one change which is not for the bettor, and that is in the children 
in the larger towns where the people are more in touch with a slightly more civilized 
mode of existence. The cliildren in those towns are generally of a poorer type 
physically than the normal active children of tho country, and lack the average 
child’s interest in life. This deterioration is attributed to the replacement of the 
normal rice or millet meal or pap by the universal nse of bread and biscuit and other 
more easily prepared foods of modem days.® 

The Committee ou Nutrition in the Colonial Empire said : 

In a country having conditions of imperfect sanitation, a vast amount of malaria 
and a high incidence of parasitic infection,'® trypanosomiasis and tuberculosis, it is 

' Medical Beport 1019, p. 10. ® Ibid, 1920, p. 3. 

® Ibid. 1921, p. 6, Sea also Colonial Reports, Gambia 1921, p. 2; 'Much lias been done to im- 
prove its [Bathurst’s] condition , . . and its death-rate is now only ■I t-S per 1.000.’ 

* Medical Report 1922, -p. 11. 

® Colonial Reports, Oarnhia 1924, p. 10. See also Medical Report l;i2 f, p. 9. 

«: Ibid. I£I25, p. 22. ■ . . 

■' Ibid, 1926, p. 0. See also ibid., p. 41, and Golmiial Repcyrls, QwnMn 1926, p, IV. 

, , ®; Ibid. 192?', p. 11, 

Papers relalmg to the Health of Native Populations, pp. 14.1-2. 

'® See Medical Report 1938, p. 9; ‘Almost eveiy inhabitant of the Gambia harbours intestinal 
parasites of some sort. In Bathurst ankylostomiasis is the oommuneat. , . . Askaris is the rural 
worm of tho lower river, whilst tape worms become increasingly common as one proceeds up river.’ 
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difficult to estimate the precise influence which the customary diet of the people has 
on theii- health. Nevertheless, the high infant mortality, the marked prevalence of 
dental caries and the frequent manife.stations of vitamin A and D deficiency are 
clear evidence of dietary madequacy. Beriberi is comparatively rare, hut mild cases 
of neuritis are not uncommon. A characteristic is the physical and mental lethargy 
of the native farmer which is undoubtedly due, in part at least, to lack of proper 
food.^ 

Conditions deteriorated during the war. The Medical Report for 1942 
.said: 

The general health of the population particularly in Bathurst deteriorated 
throughout the year. This is attributable to the vicious circle set up by war con- 
ditions— overcrowding, niahiutrition, malaria.^ 

The influx of population placed a strain on the food resources of the Gambia that 
it was unable to bear. The Gambia was never self supporting but before the war 
there was no marked evidence of mal -nutrition. In fact, conditions were rapidly 
improving owing to the groat increase in market gardenmg and utilization of dry 
.season vegetable crops. . . . Tlio supplies of meat, fish, fruit and vegetables, however, 
were insufiiciont to meet the now demands and the effect both of lack of quantity 
and quality made itself very obvious in the wet season — ^August to October, 1942. 
There was definite evidence of both protein and vitamin deficiency in both European 
and African.® . . . Tlmre has been also .shortage of staple food reserves. The African 
depends largely on imported rice which has not been forthcoming and he has not 
taken kindly to a change over to cassava and maize.* 

Infant Mortality. In St. Mary’s Island the ratio of registered deaths 
under one year to 1,000 registered live-bhths was 295 in 1915-44. As 
birth registration is said to have been more defective than death registra- 
tion, infant mortality may have been lower than a comparison of the 
number of infant deaths with the number of bii’ths suggests, but infant 
mortality in the Gambia has been considered excessive until recently. 
Official documents of the 1880s listed infant mortality as the main cause 
preventing population increase,® and in the foUowing decades infant 
mortality was discussed frequently in administration and medical reports. 

1889. The rate of infant mortality is very high in the Gambia, and owing to 
apathy on the part of adult relatives, and want of proper treatment, numbers often 
sueemnh to diseases, which, under favourable circumstances, ought not to result 
fatally.® 

1891. It is to be regretted that infant mortality formed so largo an item in the 
death roll. Many of the ailments, under which a large number of children .succumbed, 
wore, if not preventible, readily amenable to medical treatment. I am of opmion 

* First Report, Part II, p. 33. See also ibid.; Tn general, the diet is excessive in oarholiydrate, 
and deficient in the proteoth'e food substances, animal fat and protein, mineral salts and vitamins.’ 

® Medical Report lf)42, p. 2. , 

® See also Development and Welfare in the QanMa, chapter vii, p. 2 ; chapter x, pp. 22-3. 

■* Medical Report 1042, pp. .^-0. As regards the change over to maize see also Report of Labour 
Department 1042, pp. ‘Maize, though not found unsavoury by local Africans, is difficult to 
prepare and needs a good deal of hard pounding before it is reedy to eat. For that ren son it is 
unpopular with the average worker not aooompanied by his wife, . . . Tho difficulty in preparing 
maize for consumption was realised, and tho necessary tools, time and labour were in different 
oases provided. The Army has been able to issue some of its labour with rice, and perhaps other 
labourers felt that invidious distinctions were being drawn,’ 

“ See Eexrort of Administrator Dr. Gouldsbury, dated 22 June 1881, Gonespondence relating to 
the Expedition to the Upper Gambia, p. 34; Report on Blue Book lSSS, p, 11. 

° Report on Blue Book 1S89, p. 15, See also Colcmicd Reports, Gambia 1800, p. O. 
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that this abnormal rate of mortality, may be attributed to the oriminal negligence 
of ignorant and superstitious parents, who would resort to quacks or to charms, 
and such like agencies, to propitiate malevolent mliuences rather than obtain proper 
medical relief for their sick children. 

Parents of this class would apply for medical assistance only when the huiocent 
patients are in a moribund condition.'- 

1909. The death rate of babies still remains high. Midwiferj^^ is a branch of Medical 
Work that is neglected hi the Gambia, and so far it has not been possible to train 
Midwives ; the lives of many babies and not a few mothers are undoubtedly lost on 
this account.^ 

1912. . . . the infant mortality still keeps high. I attribute this not so much to 
accidents or mis-management at child-birth, but to the ignorance and carelessness 
displayed later in feeding. 

Few women ai’e able or wdliiig to suckle their infants, and more or less indigestible 
food stuffs are substituted. 

An attempt is now being made to form classes for instructuig women in Midwifery 
and the feeding of children, hut .so far there is little interest displayed.® 

1914. . . . infantile mortality remains very high; a fact which is largely attribu- 
table to the conservative ignorance of the native nurses.'' 

1916. Infantile mortality did not drop appreciably below the high figure at which 
it normally stands. Out of a total number of 31-4 births there were 22 still births and 
74 deaths of infants of less than one year hi ago.® 

1917. It is satisfactory to note that there was a distinct drop in infantile mortality, 
as compared with previous years.® 

1918. Infantile mortality was at even a higher figure than usual. Out of a total 
number of 263 births there were 60 still-births, and 138 deaths of hifants of less than 
one year in age.’ 

1920. The infant mortality is high, being influenced by the largo number of still 
births, deaths of infants soon a.fter birth, and the prevalence of tetanus neonatorum,^ 

1922. Taking now the iiifant mortality rate, which ‘is looked upon by Sanitarians 
as affording the most important index as to the general sanitary conditions,’ wo 
find it stands at the atrociously high figure of 502. 

In plain words infants (up to one year) hi 1922 were dying at the rate of 602 for 
every 1,000 born— -a perfect holocaust of infant life! The average figure since 1916 
is 452. ... As far back as 1909 the Medical Report for this Colony called special 
attention to the high rate of lo.ss of mothers and babies, when the infant mortality 
works out at 241. What added emphasis 502 calls, for!® 

The Medical Officer of Health gave as causes of this liigh mortality, 
tetanus,^® ‘ exhaustion from diarrhoea fatal ‘ convulsions poor housing on 
damp sites, and ffiegitimaey. He laid particular .stress on the latter 
factor. ' 

There is also the question of illegitimacy. Its influence per se almost halves an 
infant’s chances of life. Tliough the amount of it in Bathurst is not known, it can 

' Colon ial Reports, Gambia 1891, pp. 6-7. See also ibid. 189S, p. 6 ; 1895, p. 6 ; 1896, p. 4 ; 1898 , 
p.l2. Medical Report 1009, -p. 8. 

® Senior Medical Officer ibid. 1912, p. 7. See also ibid. 1913, p. 6. 

Mbid. p. 8. . 

® Oohmal Reports, Gambia 1916, p. 13. The data for this and all subsequent years ciomiu-ise 
only Bathurst. , 

“ Ibid. 1917, p. 11. In this year there -were registered .337 births (including 30 still-births) and 
72 infant deaths. The infant mortality rate -was never again so low until 1931 . 

’ Ibid. J97S, p, 11. But birth registration was evidently incomplete. 

^ Medical Report 1920, p. 2. “ Ibid. 1922, p. 11 . 

‘In the quinqucnniirai 1917--1921, 26 per cent, of infant deaths wore due to tetanus’ and 
ill 1922, 32 per cent. 
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by no means be considered a negligible factor. No doubt its effect is in direct ratio 
to its extent.’- 

There are proofs that the illegitimate birth rate in Bathurst is amazingly high,^ 
and as i.s well known, the fact of illegitimacy bears seriously in infant welfare. It 
is not possible however to give exact flgmes or rates in this matter. Beyond doubt 
the baneful influence works lethally both before as well as after birth. Indeed there 
is a strong nexus between the illegitimacy rate and the still-bhth rate, and I dare 
suggest even some with tho tetanus rate. 

All three rates are very high. They illustrate poignantly the dire effect of public 
morals on public health. They further indicate that the massive problem behind 
child welfare is that of tho illogithnate parent, — even grandparent I® 

Exit when it became possible to give exact figures the situation appeared 
quite different. 

Study of infant mortality has unearthed one remarkable and unexpected fact, 
which is that tho well known ill effect of illegitimacy on infant welfare seems in 
Bathurst to be entirely reversed. Tho illegitimate mfant mortality rate for 1923 
was 325 as contrasted with a legitimate infant mortality rate of 690 ! 

The explanation is manifold, but lies wholly in tho peculiarities of the life and 
customs of the people, which, though capable of effectmg an apparent mitigation 
of calamity, are yet in reality sordid to a degree socially unjustifiable, and immoral 
to boot.'* 

In the following year the Senior Medical Officer reported ; 

The infant mortality rate is 317 against 471 of last year, and against a mean rate 
of 464 for 1921-1925. It is a remarkable decline for one year .... 

This decline is attributable very largely to the almo.st phenomenal success of the 
[Mother and Child Welfare] Clinic,® 

Actually the decline in the official infant mortality rate was attributable 
very largely to an arithmetical error,® and if the ratio of registered infant 
deaths to registered births was a true indication of infant mortality the 
success of the Mother and Child Welfare Clinic was not ‘almost phenomenar , 
but nil, since this ratio was much higher than a decade earlier. But the 
excessive official infant mortality rates in 1918-25 may have been due in 
part to particularly defective birth registration in those years. Whether 
infant mortality was essentially lower in 1926-36 than in 1918-25 it is 
impossible to tell, but there was apparently a reduction in recent years. 

4. Population Orawth 

Some reference to official opinion on population gi'owth in the Colony 
has been made above in dealing with Total Population, Birth and Death 

’ lbid. 7S22, p. 12. 

“The proportion of Ulegitimate births had always been ‘amazingly high’. Tims, in 188S, 304 of 
380 registered births had been ‘illegitimate’, and in 1889, 364 of 369 (aeo Eeport on Bhte Buok 1S8S, 
p. 12 ; 1S89, p, 16). The Administi-ator made the following sensible comment on the 1888 iigure: 
‘I nmy be permitted to observe that a large majority of the cliildron thus irregularly hem wore 
the offspring of Mahomedan parents, who are wedded together in conformity with the rites and 
tenets of that faith’ (ibid. 1888, p. 12; see also Gdonial Reports, Gambia 1891, p. 6, 1893, p. 6). 

^ Medicallieportl9S3,p.\i. ^ Ibid. 7924, p. 11. 

“ Ibid, 7,92,5, p. 12. 8eo also ibid. 7942, p. 12: ‘Tho beneficial effects of tho olinio are shown by 
tho lowering of infantile mortality fi'om 671 [sic] per 1,000 in 1924 to 220 in 1931.’ 

** The number of infant deaths -was not 83 (as stated ibid. 1925, p. 24) but 112 (as stated ibid., 
p. 6), and the infant mortaUty rate was not 317 but.427. (This correct rate was given in Medical 
iJeport 7925, p. 17, and in subsequent reports.) , 
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Registration, and Mortality, but a brief summary will not be out of 
place. 

In his Report on the Blue Book for 1865 the Administrator, Colonel 
D’Arcy, said that the large excess of registered deaths over registered 
births speaks ‘very unfavourably for the salubrity of the Settlement’.^ 

If it was not for the constant mainland supply of immigrants to St. Mary’s, who, 
after long residence, become civilized British subjects, the inliabitants of the Settle- 
ment would soon die out; in tliis particular we have profited by the adversity 
experienced by the Yuloff eomitries to the northern sea-board: the town is now full 
of labourers, and British Combo is richly cultivated by poor people, who have been 
tried in the furnace of misfortune ; naked and friendless, flying before the Mahom- 
raedan sword, they have found a refuge in our territory.^ 

In his Report for 1888 the Administrator stated: 

Owing to tho high rate of infant mortality and the carelessness of the negro in 
regard to sanitary precautions generally, there is no doubt that the population is 
not increasing to any great extent . . . .® 

A year later, after having expressed ‘the belief that the Registrar 
is too sanguine in his view of the excess of the birth-rate’,^ he 
said: 

The census taken in 1871 returned the population of the Settlements at 14,190, 
and in 1881 at 14,160, and I believe these figures to show a fairly acourato represen- 
tation of the actual state of things ; in other words, that the birth and death rate are 
nearly equal. In spite of the existence of polygamy it is a rare occurrence to find 
a large family. The present King of Barra, who has had no lack of wives, and is now 
about 66 years of age, has but two children livmg ; most of the others died in infanoy, 
and this is a history which is but too common in the Gambia.® 

When the census of 1891 showed a decrease in population this was 
attributed to emigration.® 

In 1909 the registered births exceeded for the first time the registered 
deaths in the Colony, and this was duly noted in the Colonial Report for 
that year.’ But tins was to remain quite an exception. The Medical 
Report for 1923 stated: 

Figures were given last year to show that only thrice in the last twenty -two years 
have births been more numerous than deaths, viz., 1909 by 10, 1916 by 10 and 1917 

^ Horton, lifter liaving shown that from January 1869 to September 1860. 812 births and 1,605 
doatlis (977 male and 688 female) had been registered, said: “Jlie total deaths here o.-cooed tho 
total births by 837 ; or tlio total mortality of the male inhabitants alone, from 1869 to September 
30, 1806, exceeded tlie total male and fomalo births during the same period by 166. Tho inhabi- 
tants Occupying tlio unbealthy town of Bathurst are fast dying out; there is little or no immigra- 
tion into it. The population is barely 6,000, and at this rate of mortality, with so small a register of 
births, within fifty years from tho present there will scarcely bo found living in that area a single 
individual now among its inhabitants, nor even their offspring j’et unborn. Th&y will <ill die, mit. 
Do the local authorities require any more forcible argument for tho necessity of rigid sanitary 
reforms ? Within eight years the deaths exceeded the births by 837. Tho inhabitants might truly 
say " W's do not Um ; we die” ’ (Physical and Medical Clmale, pp. 267-8). 

7* State of Colonial Possessions 180S, pp. 16-17. See also the statement ibid, ISfiS, Part II, p. 17 
(qiiotedih ‘Alii dbo\fi), mi Colonial Possessions Beports 1880-2, 'll. 133, 

^ EepoHonSlmBoohl888,p. ll. : ■ > See p. 367 above. 

; ^ Ibi& lSSil. p. 19. 
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by 73.^ It may not be pleasing, but it is plausible, to liken the life of Bathurst to 
that of a cancer which, unable to maintam the vitality of its own cells, involves 
neighbouring ones in the common disaster. Bathurst cannot maintain its own life 
and it only continues its career by imported lives.® 

If the ratio of deaths to births were an adequate gauge of the vitality 
of the inhabitants of Bathurst, the situation would have been alarming 
aU through, since it could still be said at the outbreak of the Second 
World War that only thrice in the last 22 years (in 1931, 1938, and 
1939) have births been more numerous than deaths. But it should be 
remembered that birth records are probably more incomplete than death 
records. 

As regards the Protectorate, the Administrator Dr. Gouldsbury, in his 
report dated 22 June 1881, suggested that the population was ‘if not 
stationary, actually decreasing in numbers’ owing to infant mortality, 
polygamy, and wars.® 

A year later, pointing to the fact that the population in the Colony 
had not increased since 1871, he said: 

This circumstance is anything but encouraging to those who look upon a rapidly 
incrcaaing population as one of the most potent agents in the civilization and moral 
and social advancement of the native, and I fear the story told by the census of 
1881 as regards the Settlement would, in its broad outlines, be applicable to the 
gi'eater portion of the surrounding territories.* 

In. the Colonial Report for 1895 the Governor said; 

The Mahommedan sj^stem of a plurality of wives, the custom of purchasing as 
wives girls from their parents, and the practice of prolonged suckling by mothers of 
infants, together with want of care, all tend to retard a very large amiual increase 
in the population.® 

In 1902 an increase was attributed to immigration. 

The population remained stationary, excepting, perhaps, in certain parts of the 
Protectorate where there has been a considerable influx of natives, who, having 
been attracted by the conditions of British rule, have crossed the frontier.” 

In a report sent to the Becretary of State for the Colonies on 26 July 
1930 the Acting Governor expressed a more favourable opinion. 

The bulk of the races forming tho population of the Gaanbia are sufficiently virile 
and their number.s are definitely on the increase.® 

But the results of the 1931 census did not support this view, and there 
is no conelusive evidence that the population of the Gambia has increased 
in the course of the last 25 years. 

* The, large excB.s.s of births over deaths computed for 1917 was duo to an arithmetical error. 
It had been as-sumed for many years that deaths in 1917 numbered only 232 while they actually 
numbered 332. The correct figure appears for the first time in Medical Report 1928, p. 17. 

® Ibid. 1923, p. 1.3. . ■ _ 

” Oomspo7idence relating to the Expedition to the Upper Gambia, p. 34. 

* Colonial Possessions Reports 1880-2, p. 133. 

Colonial Reports, Gambia 1895, p, 3. 

' Ibid. 3.W2, p. 11. 

® Papers relaiinff to the Health of Native Populations, p. ldl. 
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VI. MOBTALm- OF Eubopeansi 

In the nineteenth century there were many years in which mortality, 
owing to some epidemic, was excessive.® 

1816. Of the fifty European soldiers who occupied St. Mary’s Island in 
April, eight ‘died during the first rains’.® 

1825. Of a contingent of 199 European soldiers who arrived in Bathurst 

in May just at the beginning of the rainy season, 160 had died by 21 
December.^ , 

1826. A new draft of 200 soldiers arrived, agaui at the beginning of the 
rainy season. Deaths numbered 116 between 21 June and 21 December. 
Of the 123 survivors (out of a total of 399) 33 were permanently unfit for 
any further service.® 

1834. ‘Out of about 50 Europeans [in Bathurst] no less than ten or 
twelve have been carried to the house appointed for aU living. 

1837. Apparently more than one-half of the Europeans died of yellow 
fever.’ 

1 Fertility of European women, while in the Gambia, is practically nil. According to the official 
reports not a single birth occurred in 1912-38. For earlier times birtlis have boon reported 
occasionally (3 in 1868, 1 in 1901, 1 in 1905, 1 in 1906, 1 in 1908, 2 in 1900, 1 in 1011 ; see State 
of Oolortial Poamasions ISOSiy^artll, p. 20; Government Gazette 1901, 1900, 1908, 1909, 1911, 1912, 
Monthly Returns j Oolonml lieporta, Gambia 1905, p. 28). 

“ The following summary shall serve merely as an illustration. It la not based on a thorough 
perusal of the medical literature. 

® .Fox, p. 261. ■* See Gray, p. 308. 

^ See Gray, p. 300. In July 1827 it was decided that u’hito troops could not be stationed in 
the Gambia and tlie survivors were withdraw! and replaced by African troops; see ibid. The 
high mortality of the white soldiers in 1826-6 has, of course, attracted a great deal of attention, 
and has often been explained by some such statement as that tlioy wore ‘ the greatest rascals under 
the sun, the offscourings of the army, and wore drunk day and night, sleeping in the dews and 
drinking new rum, old palm wine, or anything they could lay their hands upon’ and that the 
officers were ‘cgiially reckless and insubordinate’ (see, for example. Burton, vol. i, p. 168). But 
these wore certainly only eontrihutory factors, and Governor MaoBonnell probably came nearer 
the truth when ho said in a report written in 1862: ‘I have . . . not boon surprised to learn from 
the Second Report on Quarantine, that more than twenty-six years baok, when 420 white soldiers 
were stationed hero for a space of only nineteen months, 279 died, of whom 234 fell victims to the 
fever of the climate. An entire regiment stationed in quarters more indiflerent than those which 
are now represented as inadequate, a regiment compo.sed as the oonderaued corps in question was, 
of the worst and most dissipated characters, and stationed literally in a swamp, whioh Bathurst 
then was, might all have perished in that space of time without there being any more real grounds 
for surprise at such mortality than there would be at death ensuing from a draught of poison or 
a bullet’ (State of Colonial Possessums 1851, pp. 206-207), 

® Letter from Fox dated 10 Nov, 1834; Fox, History of the Wesleyan Missions, p. 366. 

7 The reports are somewhat contradictory. Fox (Ang./Sept, 1837) relates (p. 434) that yellow 
fever raged in Bathurst. ‘Not less than one-half of the jSuropcans then residing at St, Mary’s, 
were in a few short weeks numbered with the dead; exclusive of the naval officers and crews of 
Her Majesty’s ships, and of other Europeans and Americans, of merchant-vessels, besides a num- 
ber of Mulattoes, and a great number of the natives, ... It was indeed a season never to be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it, or lived to survive its effects.’ Two medical officers, in a report 
dated July 1840, say that in St. Mary’s Island.'the embanlanents frequently give way, thereby 
imindating the settlement, as was: the ease in 1837, when nearly all the Em'opeans and a great 
number of the iiative inhabitants died of [remittent] fever. It also occurred in 1838 and 1839, 
both of which years proved extremely unhealthy’ (Report from the Committee on the West Coast 
of Africa, Part II, p, 197 ; see also ibid., pp. 180, 222). Burton (1862) says (vol, i, p. 169) that ‘in 
1837 and 1839 bilious remittent deepened to yeUow fever at Bathurst and Macarthy’s Island’, but 
suggests (p, 168) that not a single native was attacked by yellow fever. 
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1848. ‘Of seven [civilian] Europeans who remained on the [MaoCarthy] 
island during the rainy season of 1848 six died, including the two medical 
officers.’^ 

1859. After the yellow fever epidemic lasting from August to October 
only six or ten Europeans were left in Bathurst.^ Deaths were heavy also 
in MacCarthy Island.^ 

1866. ‘In August, 1866, a further epidemic of yellow fever visited the 
colony, and fourteen of the thirty Europeans resident at the time in 
Bathurst died. 

1872. An epidemic of yellow fever reduced the number of whites to 
twenty-six.® 

1878. ‘Out of a small European community, averaging between 60 and 
60 persons for the year, including the floating population of ships, 13 
persons died, of which number 10 died during the last quarter of the year. 

‘Of the resident European community, averaging 33 persons for the 
year, 7 died . . . . 

1900. Epidemic of yellow fever during June, July, and August. ‘The 
deaths amongst the European section of the community were 9, or at the 
rate of 140 per thousand. Of these six were due to yellow fever 

1911. Several outbreaks of yellow fever. ‘Nine Europeans succumbed 
to this disease, of whom tlu'ee were officials ; and flve other Europeans, 
all non-officials, died from other causes, making a total of 1,4 deaths, 
compared with two in 1910. 

Very much has been written about the insalubrity of St. Mary’s Island 
and MaoCarthy Island for Europeans, and there cannot be the least doubt 
that the selection of these two places as practically the only places in the 

* state of Colonial Possesmons 1849, p. 220. 

* 'The now Governor [D’Arcy] landed to find himself in the midst of an outbreak of yellow 
fever, the first after an interval of twenty-two years. It lasted from August to October, by which 
time only ten Europeans were left in the Colony’ (Gray, p. 416). Governor D’Aroy him.self, in a 
Dispatch to the Duke of Newcastle, dated 24 Jlay 1800, said: ‘Hero let me pause a moment, and 
bring to your Grace’s mind the position of the colony last September, with but six Europeans 
alive; some of those convaleaceut; one military officer fit for duty . . .’ {Stateof ColonialPoasesdons 
1850, Part II, p. 11). Two years later (25 Aug. 1862) he reported: 'I account for the British mer- 
cantile houae.s not increasing solely to the fact that the capitalists at home have not yet recovered 
from the shock the reputation of the place received in August 1859, when the Gambia was 
visited by so serious an epidemic. Before the merchants had embarked on their usual .summer 
vacation, saving by the trip the expense of home agency, and at the same time renovating their 
health by the change, the epidemic overtook the travellers, and many were cut off in their prime, 
when a few days would have removed them from the coast’ (ibid. 1801, Part 11, p. 28). See also 
Burton, p. 149, and Archer, p. 60. 

“ Governor D’Aroy in a Dispatch to the Duke of Newcastle, dated 24 July 1801, said : ‘ Previous 
to ray visit to Macarthy’s Island I was inclined to recommend the abandonment of this station, 
owing to the sad mortality last year of three assistant surgeons in as many months, and in con- 
sequence of the alarming docreaso in population . . .’ (State of Golonktl Possessions 1860, .Part II, 
p. 31). See also Burton (1862), p. 169: ‘In 1860, the mediooes died off in rapidest succession, and 
the non-professionnla, out of decency, followed suit.’ 

^ Archer, p. 77. ° See Colonial Possessions JBeports 1874, Part I, p. 134. 

" Ibid. im-S, p. 218. , . 

' Colonial Reports, Gambia 1900, p. 16. But according to the Monthly Returns in the Govern- 
ment Gazette the European deaths in 1900 totalled 19. 

® Colonial Reports, Gambia 1911, p. 17. i'of further details see Medical Report 1911, pp. 33 -6 ; 
West Africa, Report on Certain Outbreaks of YeClom Fever in 1910 and 1911, pp. 18-22. 
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Gambia where Europeans reside was unfortunate from the viewpoint of 
health. But some improvement has been made in the course of time. 

The earliest report on mortality in ‘normal’ years was apparently made 
by the Medical Officer, Dr. Kehoe, in 1850. Concerning the civilian popu- 
lation in Bathurst he says: 

The total number of European deatlia at Bathvu'st (not including the military) 
during the five yeans ending December 1849 was 33. Of these, 12 occm'red amongst 
sailors casually trading to the coast, leaving 11 as the total number of deatlis 
amongst the resident European population. The European residents amount on an 
average to 50 persons. The ratio of deaths, therefore, during this period has been 
4'40 per cent. But on analyzing these deaths it appears, that one was death from 
extreme old age ; one was upwards of 60 years of age, and had been 40 years in the 
colony ; one was accidental death, foimd drowned ; one accidental death, taking an 
overdo.se of eolchicum ; one .small-pox, and one an infant ; leaving hut five deaths 
which can be at all attributed to olimatorial influence. Of these, tlireo were cases of 
fever, all occurring in the first year of residence in persons who had not previously 
been in any tropical country. ... 

The ratio of moidality, tliough largo, gives, I consider, a very inadequate idea of 
the injurious influence of the climate on Europeans. Few can reside for any length 
of time at the Gambia without their constitution being impaired for life ; a consider- 
able number return to Europe when they find their health to be seriously affected. 
Even the great number of persons invalided home scarcely gives a full idea of the 
impairment of health.^ 

In his report for 1851 Governor MacDonnell stated: 

The improved drainage of Bathur.st, the gradual filling up of swampy and low 
sites by the accumulation of the materials that always follow increase of population 
and buildings, show that much may be done to improve the general sanitary con- 
dition of the town ; and I arn happy to think that exertions made by myself to direct 
public attention to this subject are bearmg their fruits, and will no doubt in a few 
years render this place as much healthier than it is even now, as it has already become 
healthier than it was twenty years ago.^ 

No parallel . . . exists between the Bathurst of that day [1825-26] and of the 
present period.^* 

Captain Hewett (1862) said that MaoCarthy Island was ‘the most 
insalubrious spot in the most pestilential climate in the world and that 
‘the climate of Bathurst is undoubtedly more deadly and injurious to the 
European constitution than that of almost any other place in the world’. 

. . , still, unhealthy as the climate is now, it has much improved since the swamp 
nearest the town has been reclaimed, previous to which, and when medical men did 
not so well understand the nature of the fevers, the average duratiozr of human life 
was three months ; but, if the year in wliich I was them may be taken as a criterion, 
it is now five years, — ^ton ont of fifty white people having died in one month.'* 

In 1889 Administrator Carter expressed the following opinion ‘based 
upon nearty 14 years experience gained in Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, 
and the Gambia’: 

Taken as a whole, the climate of the Gambia is decidedly superior to that of any 
other British Settlement in West Africa, though at certain seasons intermittent and 
State of Colonial Possessions 1849, ^. 220. * Ibid. I55J, Part I, p. 20G, 

“ Ibid., p. 207. ‘ Hewett, p. 274. 

“ Ibid., pp, 28-! -5. He probably meant to say ‘ten out of fifty white people having died in 
one year.’. He reaohod the eonolusion that Bathurst ‘must ever remain what it now is — the white 
; man’s graveVjibid.i p. 286). , : 
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remittent fevers are very prevalent, few Europeans escaping an attack of one or 
other of these forms between the months of July and October J 

A year later, however, referring to native mortality from August to 
October, he said: 

If the death-rate is so high amongst the native population, the effect of such a 
climate on the European constitution may readily be imagined. It is fortimate that 
a radical change takes place in December, otherwise few would rally from the extreme 
depression of the vital forces which occurs to the strongest, after an experience of 
these months. 

In 1897 Administrator Llewelyn stated: 

The unhealthiness of Bathurst, owing to its low-lying position, during the rainy 
season, July to October, is well Imown. During those four months the climate is, 
perhaps, the most trying on the west coast of Africa, and in the dry season the great 
diurnal variations in temperature are equally trying to some constitutions.^ 

In the following year he reported : 

I may here also remark that the year 1897 wtis, I believe, the first on record in 
which no death occurred amongst the European population 
In the next year he said : 

I believe the climate in Bathurst between J uly and October is as bad as the worst 
season on any part of the West Coast, but, fortunately, few Europeans are then here. 
During the remainder of the year it is faMy healthy, but it is necessary always to be 
careful and remember you are on the West Coast of Africa.® 

The Colonial Reports for 1902 and 1903 said: 

The climate of the Gambia is admittedly the best on the British West African 
Coast, and for some eight months in the year — ^November to May, known as the dry 
season — is really pleasant. In other months, diu-ing the rains, it is, however, prob- 
ably as unhealthy as other places on the coast. During this period the atmosphere 
is hot, damp, and depressing." 

There is no doubt that the climate of the Gambia, for at smy rate six months of 
the year, is less unpleasant than that of other parts of the West African coast. Much 
cannot be said in favour of the remaining portion of the year.’ 

Housing conditions are unsatisfactory. 

In many instances Em-opean quarters are most unsatisfactory especially as regards 
situation. Many of these are rat and bat infested, due to the old typo of building 
and unoccupied ground floor rooms." ■ 

Mortality figures for Europeans are summarized in Table 16. In order 
rightly to appraise mortality it must be borne in mind that many Europeans 
are absent from the Colony in the sickly season. Reports about the 
irroportion of the Europeans who leave the country vary. 

1868. ... it is no wonder that the merchants, on the approach of the rainy season, 
escape for their lives to Europe, leaving their clerks to feed on the deadly miasma." 

1891. . . . about half of these [permanent European residents] are absent in Europe 

every year during the rainy season . . . .’" 

^ EeportmBlmBooJclSSS, -p.lQ. " Ibid.7SSS,p.l9. " GolmiialBeporia.aambia 1808,1^-0. 

* Ibid. 1897, p. 4. But see ‘Report on Blue Book 1872’ (Colonial Boxsassions Reports lS7u, Bart 
I, p. 92) : ‘ No mortality occurred among the white residents.’ 

" Colonial Reports, Oambia 1808, pp. 12-13.. “ Ibid. 7.902, p. 13. 

’ Ibid. 1903, p. 32. See also, for example, ibid. 7.904. p. 33 s 1905, p. 29; 1906, pp. 21, 24. 

® Medical Report 1935, p. 16. . “ Dr. Horton, Wed Afriecm Counlries, pp, 240-1. , 

Colonial Reports, Qatnbia 1891,. p. S. 
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Table 16. European Deaths in the Gambia 1878-1939^ 



1 See Horton, Physical and Medical Climate, pp. 260-4; Colmdal Possessions Reports 1877-0, 
p. 218, 1879, p. 203, 1879-80, p. 210, 1888-4, p. 186; Bepcnl on Blue Book 1884, pp. 14-15, 1887, 
p. 0, 1888, p. 13, 1880, p. 17; Oolmiial Reports, Gambia 1800, p. 6, 1801, p. .5, 1803, p. 0, 1806, p. 5, 
1897, p. 4, 1808, p. 12, 1001, p. 17, 1902, p. 12, 1003, pp. 20-6, 1904, p. 24, 1903, pp. 23-4, 1007, p. 17 ; 
Government Gazette 1892, 1894-6, 1900, 1906-7, Monthly Keturns; Medwal Report 1010, pp. 7, 9, 
1920, pp. 2-3, 1921, pp. 4, 6, 1922, p. 17, 1023, pp. 6-7, 1921, pp. 7-8, 1025, p. 7, 1926, pp. 9, 21, 
1927, p. 21, 1928, p. 21, 1929, pp. 10, 21, 1930, p. 22, 1931, p. 16, 1032, pp. 8, 14, 1033, p. 6, 1034, 
p, 7, 1935, pp. 11-12, 1936, p. 10, 1937, p. 10, 1038, pp. 9-10, 1939, pp. ,3-4. No European Govern- 
ment offlotal died in 1897, 1903-6, 1908, 1910, 1912, 1914-19, 1921, 1922, 1926-SI, 1932-3, 1935-9 ; 
one died in 1907, 1909, 1913, 1920, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1930, and 1931 ; two died in 1901 and 1934; 
three died in 1911. ^ From 1 Jan. to 12 Got. 

* Including 6 deaths from siiips. Including 1 from ships. ° From ships. 

“ Including 12 deaths of non-residents as the result of an aeroplane aooidont. 

1898. The rainy and unhealthy season for Europeans lasts for four months, July 
to October, but as business is then at a standstill, nearly all the Europeans leave 
the Colony for Europe, and this sensible arrangement reduces the mortality rate 
considerably.! 

1903. July to October is regarded as the unhealthy season. All business is then 
more or less at a stand-still and as many Emopeana as possible, both official and 
mercantile, leave the Colony for a change, to Europe.^ 

1905. . . . during the rainy season — July to October — this niunber [European 
population] is reduced by quite half owing to officials, merchants and others pro- 
ceeding to Evu’ope.® 

1906. Some 100 Europeans are employed as clerks both in Bathurst and up the 
river for about .seven months, and, as a rule, their health is fair, but quite three- 
fourths of them go home for the rainy season, and all of those that remain out are 
withdrawn to Bathurst by the second week hi June.* 

1907. More than half of the European oommimity consisting of officials, mer-. 

chants, and their assistants, leave the Colony during the rainy season — July to 
November.'* ■ , 

1908. Dui’ing the rainy season, July-Novernber, the loadmg rnercantilo agents 
and almost all their clerks leave the Colony . . . .“ 

Since in tlie nmeteentb. century the number of Euroiieans, including 
those temporarily absent, seldom exceeded 50, mortality in most years was 
very high. But it has been much lower since 1911. 

! Colonial Reports, Gambia 1898, p. 12. “ Ibid. 1903, p. 32. “ Ibid. 1905, p. 24. 

* ibid. 1906', p. 24. ' Ibid, 796?, p, 25. See also ibid., p. 17. 

‘ Ibid. 790S, p. 31. See also Medical SeporJ 7973, p. 7. 
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GOLD COAST AND TOGOLANDi 

I. CENSTTS-TAKHSra 

Cbnstjses (or at least counts) Avere taken in 1891 and thereafter every 
ten years up to 1931. ‘At the Censuses of 1891 and 1901 legislation 
had not been considered politic but on the occasion of the 1911 census 
‘it was thought that the time had arrived when legal powers should be 
given to officers concerned with the Census and a legal duty to supply 
information should be imposed on the public ’.® Thus, enabling Ordinances 
ad hoc were enacted for the censuses of 191D and 1921.® But in 1930 ‘it 
was considered that from now on a definite ordinance should be placed 
among the Statutes of the Colony and with this end in view Ordinance 
No. 21 of 1930® was passed’.’ The text of this Ordinance was very similar 
to the Ordinances of 1911 and 1921. It read as follows: 

1. This Ordinanco may be cited as the Census Ordinance, 1930. 

2. The Governor in Council may from time to time as he may thinlc fit by Order 
direct a census to be taken of the inhabitants and livestock of the Colony or any part 
thereof specified in such Order. 

3. (1) It shall bo lawful for tho Governor to appomt a census officer, who, subject 
to the control of tho Governor, shall have tho general supervision and management 
of the census, and shall appoint a sufficient number of persons duly qualified to act 
as envunorators for taking the census and also any other officers necessary for the 
purpose of carrying this Ordinance into effect. 

(2) Notice of tho appointment of such enumerators and any other officers shall 
be published in the Qazelte. 

1 In An Bconomic Survey of the Colonial Empire, as in most other British ofBoinl publioations, 
‘the Gold Coast’ comprises the Gold Coast Colony, its dependencies Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories, and Togohind under British Mandate. In this volume tlie term Gold Coast covers the 
Gold Coast Colony (<3alled for brevity sake the Colony), Ashanti, and the Northern Texritones, 
but not Togoland, 

® In 1801 it was ‘ decided that it was unnecessary and inexpedient to pass an Ordinance for the 
purposes of the Census as had been done at Sierra Leone’ (Oenms Report 1891, p. 7). ‘The reasons 
may be summarised thus: — that it was anticipated that in tho peculiar inode of computation 
which would be adopted in the interior towns and villages, it would be difficult to enforce such an 
Ordinance generally and (2dly) that it Avas inexpedient to press an Ordinance with a penal opera- 
tion Avhioh would most probably excite fear and opposition amongst the majority of the natives 
who laboured under the misapprehension that the iilterior object arrived at by tho Goverjunent 
wa.s the imposition of a Poll Tax’ (ibid., p. 40). 

^ Census Report 1911, p. 

■* No. 1 of 1011 (28 Jan.), reproduced ibid., p. 11. 

‘ The census of 4 Apr. 1921 was authorized in the Colony by Ordinance No. 2.3 of 1920 (1 Sept.) 
which was almost identical with Ordinance No. 1 of 1911. It was applied to Ashanti by Ordinance 
No. 13 of 1920 and to the Northern Territories by Ordinance No. 9 of 1920 (19 »Sept.). (These 
three Ordinances are reprinted in Census Report 1921, pp. 18-20.) The necessary powers to 
extend tho census to Togoland were taken under Proclamation No. 24 of 1921 (13 Sept., Gold 
Coast, OorOTWienf GoseWe, 24 Sept. 1921, pp. 1247-^). 

° ‘An Ordinance to make provision for taking a Census of the inhabitants and liwjstock of tlio 
Colony as and when required’ (19 Deo. 1930), Gold Coast Oassette, 27 Dec. 1930, pp. 2214-1.3; 
roinbUed in The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. i, pp. 127-8. However, this Oi-dinance, po.ssibly by mistake, 
Viraiinoi included in. The Laws of the Gold Coast in Force 1936. 

’’ The Gold Coast, 1931, 
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4. (lonsus officer shall cause to bo prepared and printed, for the use of the 
Iiei'sona to bo omployod in taking a census, such forms and instructions as ho may 
doom necsssary, and in particular schedules to be filled iip with such details as the 
GovoiTior may consider necessary in order to insure, as far as possible, the oomplote- 
nosa and accuracy of the census j-eturns. 

6. The onurnerators and other persons employed uiuler this Ordinance slinll liavo 
authority to ask all persons all such questions as may be necessary for obtaining 
any of tlie particulai'S required by this Ordinance, and every person rohising to 
answer, or knowingly giving a false answer to any such question shall for every 
such refusal or false answer be liable to a fine not exceeding five pomuis. 

6. Every person who — 

(a) without lawful excuse rofusos or neglects to fill in any schedule of details as 
and when ho may bo required by the census officer or any oftieer acting on his 
behalf so to do ; or 

(b) fills in any such schedule with details which he knows to be false ; 
shall bo liable to a flno not exceeding live poiuuls. 

7. Upon the completion of any census the census officer sliall cause an abstract 
of the returns to be furnished to the Governor. 

Similar Ordinances, Ashanti No. 9 of 1930,^ Northern Territories No. 5 
of 1930,® and Britisli Si)here of Togoland No. 4 of 1930,® were enacted to 
apply mutatis mutandis to these Dependencies.* 

In accordance with sections 2 and 3 of these Ordinances a Government 
Notice to the effect that a census would be taken was issued on 23 February 
1931,® couched in the following terms: 

A census of the Colony, Ashanti, Northern Territories and Togoland under British 
Mandate, will be taken on Sunday the 26th April, 1931. Each ocoupior, or head of 
a house, will be required to furnish a retxu’n of all people who slept in his or her liouae 
or premises on that night. 

2. Similar arrangements will be made by the Census Officers as in 1921 and the 
forms on which the Census will be taken are as follows: — 

Form ‘A’ for villages and small towns (Africans only) 

Form ‘B’ for certain selected largo towns (Africans only) 

Form ‘ C ’ for all non -Africans 

Fonn ‘D’ for collecting data as to Koligions 

Form ‘E’ for inliabitod iiousos. 

3. Foodstuffs. — District Census Officers will take a census as to the prices of the 
principal native foodstuffs on Census day, viz., 2(ith April. 

4. Captain A. W. Norris has been appointed Census Officer, with office at Accra 
(P.O. Box SCO), and furthor information may bo obtained from liirn, or from any 
District Census Officer.® 

Form ‘A’ a.sked for the following data for 'every person, whether a 
stranger or a native of the towir or village, who slept in the town or village 
on the night of census taking ’ : 

I. Tribe or State. 

IT. Place of Origin: Africcui of Gold Coast or Alien African. 

III. Sex and Ago (wliother under 16, 16-46, or 46 and over). 

^ CW/ 27 Doo. 1930, pp. 2224-5. 

; ? Ibid., pp. 2227-S. 

® Ibid., pp. 3231-2. 

■f Theao threo Ordinanoos were likewise enacted on 19 Deo. 1930. 

■\(}oU Coast Gazette, 7 Mar. 1931, p. 388 ; reprinted in The Gold Coast, mi, vol. i, p. 128. 

“ The forms are reproduced ibid., pp. 125-6, 129-38. 
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IV. Education in or over Standard IV. 

V. Infirmities; Lepers, Blind, Deaf and Dumb, Mentally deranged. 

Form asked for the same data as Form ‘A’ and in addition for 
the name ; the specific age of children (up to I year old, age to he stated 
in months; between 1 and 6 years; 6-15 years); the occupation; and 
the industry. 

Form ‘0’ (for non-Africans) asked for the name; relationship to head 
of household ; religion ; sex ; marital condition ; age ; race ; birthplace ; 
nationality ; occupation ; industry ; whether able to read, write ; whether 
able to speak English ; if suffering from serious infirmity, nature of 
infirmity. 

Form ‘ D ’ was intended for the use of the various missions only, which 
had been asked, in order to obtain greater accuracy, to fill in the details 
called for. These were for each town or village : Children baptized ; Adult 
full members ; Adults under Instruction ; Total. 

Form ‘E’ asked for each inhabited house or compound: Name of 
Occupier ; Type of Building. 

The Chief Census Officer, 1931, says: ‘In each census report a greater 
degree of accuracy has been claimed for the accompanying statistics than 
for previous figures. The present is no exception. I shall try to show 
briefly the actual position at the various censuses. 

1891. No census was taken; only a count was made. The retmns were 
compiled in a large measure by the Native Edngs who received from the 
Governor the following letter dated 22 December 1890:® 

King, 

The Queen has expressed a wish to know how many subjects slie has in the Gold 
Coast Protectorate, and has instructed you to obtain this information for her and 
send it to the District Commissioner. 

2. I ask you, therefore, to number the people of all the towns and villages in 
your coimtry, and 'when you have done this to let the District Commissioner of 

know how many males and how many females you have in your 

country. 

3. I imderstaiid the way you count your people is to divide each town or village 
into companies, which are again sub-divided into families. The lieads of families 
are then directed to drop into a calabash, or similar article provided for tlio purpose, 
a grain of corn or a co'wrie, according to the niunber of their people — and that these 
calabashes are then collected and the contents coimted. You will, therefore, I know, 
have no difficulty in doing what I ask you. 

4. I wish you to clearly understand that I am not asking jmu to do this in order to 
tax your people, or for any pui’pose but your good. The Government in requiring 
this information has no intention to tax you or interfero with your country, 
and I only want the information to give to the Queen. As a loyal King you will, 

I am sum, help me. You will see that it is for your advantage that I should know 
how many people belong to yotu" cormtry in the same way that a .shepherd counts 
his sheep to know how many look to him for protection and care. 

5. In those of your to-wns whore you have Hausas living, you must not forget to 

include them in the munhers. '* 

^ This form was iisod for the urban population comprising 377,07.5 of the 2,866,715 African 
counted in the Gold Coast, and 6,306 of the 293,671 Africans counted in Togoland. 

® TAe Md Coast, 7937, vol. i, p. 123. 
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0. In order that you may be able to say how many males and how many females 
you have, I wish you to give instructions that when the numbering takes place 
different articles are to be used for each sex — ^that is to say, Indian Corn for males, 
and Cowries or Kernels for females. 

I am, King, 

Your good Friend, 

W. Bbandfobd Gbiitith, 

Governor. 

It seems that almost only in the sixteen principal towns with a total 
population of about 70,000 was a count made by enumerators in the 
employ of the Administration. In these towns the population was to he 
subdivided into male adults, female adults, male children, and female 
children, into Whites, Mulattoes, and Blacks, into Christians, Mahom- 
medans, and Pagans, and into occupations (8 groups)’^ while for the rest 
of the country merely the total number of males and of females was 
ascertained.^ 

The Secretary of the Census Committee (Assistant Colonial Surgeon) 
reported; 

It soon became evident to the Committee that the accuracy of the Census Returns 
would be problematical, if not impossible, for, in addition to the absence of any 
Census records or reliable data for their gvddanco, the following diffioulties presented 
themselves : — 

(i) The great dread of the native population of all Census emunerations, founded 
on the belief — the outcome of experience when not under British rule — that 
all such enumerations were but the hai'bingers of taxation in some form or 
other. 

(ii) The poverty of the materials at the disposal of the Committee for the collec- 
tion of such data as could be obtained, and the physical difficulties to be met 
in collecting the necessary information, arising from the absence of convenient 
means of travelling and the scattered situations of the towns, villages and 
hamlets in the several Districts. 

(iii) The large numbers of mechanics and laboiu-ei-a which were being drafted 
from the Colony during the time of the Census operations — a drainage which 
had been going on for some time before also to supply the labour markets of 
the Oil Rivers, the Niger Protectorate, the Gameroons, Fernando Po, and, 
greatest of all, the Congo Fine State. 

In order to adapt itself to the peculiar circumstances of the Colony — and it cannot 
for a rnoinont be denied that the cii'ciunstances of this Colony, so far as Census 
purposes are concerned, are peculiar — the Committee found it necessary to extend 
the period for taking the Census from one day, April 6th, to six days, April 13th to 
18th. As a matter of fact, in one casOj Axim, the Census was taken before the period 
stated, and in some other cases, a very long time after, e.^.. Cape Coast, Blmina, 
Saltpond,® 

The total estimated population according to the Returns received, is 768,882 
for tho whole Colony, exclusive of Qualioo and Kropi, viz.: 367,684 males and 
409,511 females, 1,787 unclassified. But it must be a];>pfirent to any one with a 
knowledge of the Counti'y that these figures do not accurately represent the popula- 
tion, and tho inaccuracy is especially great tis regards tho interior parts of the Colony. 
Most, if not all, of the people of the interior aro engaged in farming and other agri- 
cultural pursuits, and spend most of their time during the daj'^ on their fiirms, where 
a rude hut shelters them from the heat of the mid-day smi, and they return to their 

^ See S'orni B, reprinted in Censas iiepojt 7557, j). l 
“ tSee Form A, reirrinted ibid., p. 38. ’ Ibid., p. 8. 
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homes at night. This applies especially to the female portion of the commimity and 
the children, e.g., Axim, Aowin, Wassaw, Yankmnasi and Denkera. Consequently 
it was very difficult for the paid enumerators to get at these people, and the Returns 
supplied by the Native Chiefs are all more or less influenced by that dread of taxation 
already referred to. 

Thi.s inaccuracy i.s not equal m all the Census Districts, however, and in the case 
of most of the principal towns along the littoral, in the Aquapim, Krobo, Osudoku, 
and Aquamu sections of the Volta Census District ; in the Accra section of the Accra 
Census District ; and in the Wimieba and Saltpond Census Districts, the Returns 
may be regarded, for all practical purposes, as fairly accm-ate. As regards Kwitta, 
the Return, s mu.st be regarded as maccurate, due to the Political complications in 
the District at the time. 

I would propo.se to make the fbllowing additions to the populations of the Cen.sus 
Districts to get a more approximately aecm-ate account, viz. : — ... 205,000, making 
a total of 973,882, to which I would add 500,000 for the unestimated Districts of 
British Krepi and Kwahu, making a grand total of 1,473,882 inhabitants for the 
Colony and Protectorate, or approximately millions.’- 

The total of 1,473,882 was obtained as follows:® 



Accra 

Ada 

Axim 

Cape 

Coast 

Kwitta 

Pram- 

2)ram 

Salt 

Pond 

Returns 

91,(312 

46,869 

39,870 

87,873 

36,230 

10,908 

138,828 

Additions . 

30,000 

10,000 

16,000 

40,000 

10,000 

6,000 

10,000 

Total 

121,612 

66,869 

54,870 

127,873 

46,230 

16,908 

148,828 



Sc- 

hundi 

Was- 

saw 

Volta 

Winne- 

bah 

Ata- 

Krepi, 

Kwahu 

Total , 

Returns 
Additions . 

29,863 

5,000 

73,683 

60,000 

128,608 

20,000 

80,164 

10,000 

4,374 

600,000 

768,882 . 
705,000 

Total 

34,863 

123,683 

148,608 

90,164 

1 4,374 

600,000 

1,47.3,882 


The Secretary of the Census Committee was, no doubt, right in distrust- 
ing the accuracy of the retmms from most districts, but since many figures 
were evidently obtained by guessing®, overstatements were probably on 
the whole about a.s frequent as imderstatements, and his scheme of making 
huge additions to the figures even of those Districts where he regarded 
tlie returns, for all practical purposes, as fahly, accurate was certainly 
wrong. As regards Kwahu (Quahoo) and Krepi, he raised the total of 
480,000 given in the preceding Blue Books^ to 600,000, but both guesses 
were wide of the mark. 

It would seem from the [1901] figures, tliat the addition of 600,000 p)ropo.sod by 
the Census Committeo of 18'91 for the unestimated districts of Kwahu and Britisli 
Krcspi, was excessive, being almost 400,000 more than the number, s returned for 
1901.“ 

’ Ibid., p. 9. “ See ibid., pp. 9, 41. 

The population, for example, of the town of iSel’whi Whyawsu w.as returned 11,000 males 
and 22,000 females; see ibid., p. 90. . 

■* See Gold Coast Colony, dSlwe Boo* 7&S7 R, p. 1; IS&S R, p. 1-,1S80 R, p. 1. 

('mmis Eupml mol, p. 5. The 1911 census returns showed the population of these two Dis- 
tricts to be 58.525; see ibid. 1911, p. 7. The BImc Bookx 1S87-!) had given for Kwahu 30,000 
and for Krepi 460,000. , 
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Tlie coat ofthe count was £231. 13s. Moores, per each. 1,000 inhabitants. 
This money was probably spent exclusively for the remuneration of the 
enumerators in the employ of the Administration. 

1901, The methods of countmg the population were in 1901 practically 
the same as in 1891. The Kings were again asked as in 1891 to return the 
number of inhabitants by sex.^ The forms used by the enumerators in 
the employ of the Administration were more primitive than at the earlier 
count and asked merely for a distinction between males and females; 
Whites, Mulattoes, and Blacks ; and occupations (7 groups).® But it is 
doubtful whether even these scanty details were obtained. In any case, 
unlOm the report for 1891, the report for 1901 shows hardly more than the 
number of males and of females.^ 

While the enumeration area in 1891 comprised only the Colony, exclud- 
ing the Districts of British Kf-epi and Kwahu, it covered in 1901 (on 
principle) the whole Colony, Ashanti (annexed in 1901), and the Northern 
Territories (as constituted in 1901). 

The Census Committee reported : 

It was found to be impossible to take the Census on the day suggested by the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State, and, in order that the enumeration of 
the people in the various districts might be simultaneous throughout the Colony, 
it was deemed advisable to postpone the day for the Census-taking until June the 
first.® 

The total population of the Colony, including Ashanti and the Northern Terri- 
tories, is, according to the returns received, 1,338,433 ; but the Committee were of 
opinion that these retiuns in many instances, were unreliable. Particular towns, 
well Imown to memhora of the Comniitteo, were foimd to bo either over-, or under- 
estimated, in most coses the latter. That there should be inaccuracies will not 
appear remarkable, when the difficulties of collecting the necessary information are 
recognised. There is the native repugnance to any census eiuimeration, due pai-tly 
to superstition and partly to a fear of taxation. Again there is the absence of experi- 
enced enumerators ; Commissioners in charge of a wido district with a small staff 
at their disposal and few facilities for rapid travelling havo been comi-ielled to accept 
the returns of the Local Chief, or of illiterate Policemen for the scattered villages 
under their control. Another difficulty is the fact that there is often great divergence 
between the Political and Tribal divisions of the Colony. Many villages refused to 
send Census returns to the District Oommis-sioner, on the ground that their King 
resided in another District. On the other hand some kings sent in returns of the 
number of their subjects, gathered not merely from their own but also from adjoining 
districts. Moreover in places whore farming is general, it sometimes ocemred that 
a considerable portion of the population — womon and children specially — were at 
work on their plantations many miles away from their villages and oirt of roach of 
the enumerators. 

In view of these considerations, the Committee, following the precedent set by 
the Census Committee of 1891, decided that a more oorroct estimate of thrj popula- 
tion in certain of the census districts would bo obtained by making the follo wing 
additions, viz: — , . .® 

\ bSeB£i'eMjtsjSepart lS9jF,p.41. , 

® See Form A, reprinted in ISOl, p. 64. 

® See Form B, reprinted ibid., p. 65. 

* Tlie only additional information is the total number of Europeans in eaoli IJiatviot of tlie 
Colony (but not in Ashanti or the Northern Territories) and data on occupation for ten towns. 

See ibid,, yp.JrS. 

®lbid..p. 3. ' Ibid., pp. 4-6. 
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These additions worked out as follows 




Adda 

Axim 

Cape 

Coast 

Dix- 

Kwitta 

Pram- 

pram 

Return.s 
Addition . 

143,141 

10,000 

46,487 
! 10,000 

18,130 

15,000 

100,282 

30,000 

11,726 

6,000 

174,224 

13,404 

6,000 

Total 

153,141 

66,487 

33,130 

130,282 

16,726 

174,224 

18,404 



Salt- 
pond • 

Selcon- 

di 

Volta 

River 

Was- 

saw 

Win- 

Total 

Return.? . 
Addition , 

57,820 

30,000 

22,600 

3,000 

163,997 

10,000 

80,603 

20,000 

62,937 

10,000 

896,360 

148,000 

Total . 

87,820 

26.600 

173,997 

100,603 

72,937 

1,043,360 


The Census Committee stated furthermore : 

The great development of the Mining industry and the construction of the 
Sekondi-Tarkwa Railway since the last Census has natiwally largely increased the 
number of Wliito men. in the Colony. 

The Committee have endeavoured to get as accurate a return as possible of the 
number of White men, and to classify their nationalities and professions. 

From some districts the returns appear to be very accurate, but from others they 
are not so satisfactory. 

As no record has been kept at the different ports of entry, of the number of White 
men landing in the Colony, it has been found impossible to cheek these I'etums. 

In the case of the Railway and of the leading Gold Mines, accurate returns have 
been supplied. But there must bo many men not belonging to any known company, 
who have escaped the notice of the Enumerator.'^ 

The Cape Coast .'Distoict has a population nurnberhig 100,282 and an increase of 
12,409 on the last Census. The District Commissioner, however, thinks that the 
population is really far greater. Owing to illness in one ease and heavy rains in 
another the enumerators were unable to complete the Denkera portion of the district ; 
but they made rough estimates of the villages they were unable to visit. 

The District Commissioner is of the opinion that, in the Denkera district alone, 
if 20,000 were added to the nmnbers given by the enumerator the result would still 
be under the correct ilgiu’e. In a district like Cape Coast whore so many carriers are 
employed it is particularly difficult to arrive at a correct estimate of the population. 

It is almost iinpo.ssible to believe that the returns from Saltpoiid and Axim can be 
correct. The former shows a decrease of 80,998 and the latter a decrease of 21,740. 
The mines may have drawn manj'^ workmen from these districts into others, but that 
would hardly account for so remarkable a decrease. I am inclined to think that 
though doubtless the returns of 1901 are considerably under the true ligui'e, yet the 
population of Saltpond and Axim was not nearly as laige as stated in 1891.“ 

The Census Committee refers only quite incidentally to the enumeration 
in Ashanti and the Northern Territories, and it seems that a count was 
actually made only in small sections of these Dependencies. For most 
Districts of Ashanti the population is given in thousands* and ‘it was 
reported that the only returns that are of any use as a census return are 

“ See ibid., pp. 6, 19. ® Ibid., p. 6. 

Ibid., pp. S-(i. I'lie population ascertained in 1891 in Saltpond pistriot was 138,828 and in 
Axim District 39,870. The Secretary of the 1891 Census Committee had proposed to add 10,000 
ill Saltpond and 1 6,000 in Axim ‘ to get a more approximately accurate aooount ’ ! 

This was also true, as in 1891, for some arms of the Colony. 
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those of British Gaman and Wenchi’.^ The inhabitants of these two 
Districts numbered only 13,890 and 8,488® and comprised only about 
7 per cent, of the poiuilation of Ashanti. As regards the Northern Terri- 
tories, the Census Report gave as total population 107,432 (65,098 males, 
62,334 females).® But the Chief Commissioner reported in 1902; 

A census was taken of this hinterland last year with fairly satisfactory results, 
©specially when one considers the very short time these territories have been under 
our rule ; the total counted adult population amounted to 107,964, there being 2,000 
more males than females. 

In order to get a more approximately accurate account 104,000 was added to the 
above numbers as a considerable portion of tho country was not counted. Only the 
adult population has been mcluded in these figures ; it was suggested, therefore, that 
60 per cent .should be added for children, viz., 106,000, so tliat the estimated total 
population of the Northern Territories amounts to 317,964.'^ 

It is with great .satisfaction I am able to report that in the districts of Mumprusi, 
Dagomba, Gonja, Kintampo, Bole, Wa, and Grunshi, the chiefs gave every assistance, 
and readily accepted my assurance that the counting had nothing to do with the 
bringing in of a tax or making additional calls up>on them for free labour. 

In Dagarti the enumerators were received in many places with considerable 
suspicion; whenever this took place the counting was not proceeded with. The 
Fra-Bra district 1 did not attempt, as it would not have been safe to send anyone 
to count them without on escort, which would have defeated its own object. “ 

The Census Committee evidently thought that the figure of 107,432 
given in their report included children and covered the total area of the 
Northern Territories, but it evidently comprised only adults ; and the 1911 
census report says: ‘It was found, on examination, that the estimated 
population of certain Districts had been omitfed from that report.’® 

The cost of the count (remuneration of enumerators) was £264. 6s. Od.’ 
or 35. IQil. per 1,000 inhabitants. Even considering that only £21, 17s. Od. 
of this money was spent in the Northern Territories and nothing in 
Ashanti, it appears that the expenditure in the Colony was lower than in 
1891, but the returns furnished by the enumerators were also much poorer. 

1911. A census was taken of all Whites and Indians, and of the Africans 
in thirty-two towns and villages of the Colony. All other Africans in the 
Colony and those in Ashanti and the Northern Territories were merely 
counted, but more details were ascertained than on former occasions. The 
total population of each town or village was to be shown by sex and age 
(6 years and under, 8 to 15, 16 to 45, 46 and over), by tribe or race, and by 
religion,® In the towns and villages where a census was taken additional 

' Omims Beport 11)1.1, p. 25. Colonial Reports, Gold Coast 1902, p. 46, said that the returns 
from Ashanti wore ‘ very incomplete’. 

^ See Ocimts Report 1901, p. .Hi. Census Report 1911, p. 26, says: ‘The totals for these Districts 
were 0,946 and 4,244 respectively as against 14,369 and 6,168 at the recent census’ (I am sure I do 
not know why the 1901 figures were halved), 

: ^ Census Report 1901, . 

* Colonial Reports, Gold Coast 1906, p. 34, said; ‘A discrepancy m the figures placed before the 
Committee was discovered in 1906, from which it is apparent that the population of tho Northern 
Territoi-ies has been understated by 210,532.’ This underetatoment, im shown above, was 
pointed out by the Chief Commissioner already in 1902. . 

^ Colonial Reports, Northern Territories of the Gold Coast 1901, p. 11 , 

: 1 GenmsReportl911,p,A9, . ' .1 See Census Report 1901, p. 52. 

® Sec Term A, reprinted in OensiisjBeport lSll. p. 16. 
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information was obtained concerning occupation, education, and infirmi- 
ties.^ In most of these places the census was apparently taken by paid 
enumerators in the employ of the Administration, but ‘in certain large 
towns and notably at Accra the enumeration of the population was carried 
out successfully and without friction by the Chiefs and Elders of the 
Quarters and Companies’.® The Chiefs and Headmen were in charge of 
the enumeration also in the rest of the Colony and were expected to have 
‘the voluntary assistance of educated natives, of the representatives of 
Missions and of Trading Firms, residing or working in the village’.® 

In Ashanti and the Northern Tomtories considerations of expenditure and 
different social conditions to a great extent rendered inapplicable the procedure 
followed in the Colony. Tho Chiefs are with very few exceptions illiterate, Missions 
and Trading Firms are not widely established, and there are few' educated natives 
whose assistance is available. The Census therefore in the Dependencies had to be 
taken under the personal supervision and often by the pensonal efforts of the Com- 
missioners and their Staff, aird this entailed upon them a heavy burden of work and 
responsibility in addition to their other duties.^ 

The census report gives the following additional details about the taking 
of the census : 

Tho Census night for tho Colony and ite Dependencies was the night of Sunday, 
April 2nd. In the towns and in most of the large villages this date was strictly 
observed, but in the outlying portions of the Colony and in many parts of Ashanti 
and the Northern Territories, the enumeration, owing to the small staff available, 
could not be completed on the apijointed date. 

The munber of enumerators appointed under the Ordinance was 323 .... The 
rates of pay "varied from 5/- to 10/- according to local conditions, but in several cases, 
and notably in the Central Province, services were given gratuitously. . . . 

In the Western Province, it was nece,ssary to appoint travelling Supervisors and 
Enumerators to explain the census foims and assi.st Chiefs and Headmen in tho woi’k 
of enumeration and in making out the returns. The rate of pay was £6 with an 
allowance of £2 for a carrier, the work occupying about a month. Eight enumera- 
tors of this class were appointed. Axim, Tarquoh., and Seccondee Districts received 
one each, Ancobra District two, and Western Frontier throe. 

Ill tho Central and Eastern Provinces where many of tho Chiefs are literato and 
wliero there are a far greater number of educated natives than in tho Wc.stern 
Province, tho enumeration was undertaken by the Chiefs themselves or under their 
direction. It is worthy of note that the most reliable returns wore received from 
these Provinces. 

In Ashanti eighty-two clerks were appointed as enumerators. In the Northern 
Territories tho only assistance it was foiuid possible to provide was an extra clerk 
for each Provinco. Theso clerks had to be obtained from the Coast and though tho 
rate of pay was six pounds a month inclusive and an allowance for fuin hommoolanon 
and one carrier was granted, there was considerable difficulty in obtaining suitable 
persons.® 

The section of the report which deals with the accuracy of the returns is 
particularly valuable. 

' See Form B, reprinted ibid., pp. 18-10. Sec also ibid., pp. 2-3, and p. 400 below. Special 
Forms, C and D, reprinted ibid., pp. 20-1, were used for the first time for Indiana and for Whites 
respectively, 

^ Ibid., p. 2. 

■* Ibid., p. 3. 


Ibid., p. 13. 
Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
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The following extracts conoeming the accuracy of the Census are taken from 
the Reports of the Chief Commissioners and, in the Colony, of Provincial Com- 
missioners : — 

THE COLONY 

The Western Province . — ‘In my opinion the Returns fall short of the actual popu- 
lation of this Province by twenty per cent. I am confident the travelling 
enumerators have not carried out their duties with any degree of accuracy and 
the inliorent belief held by all classes of the native conunimity that there were 
ulterior motives with regard to the taking of the Census tended to keep the 
returns of the Census as low as possible.’ 

The Central Province. — ‘The District Commissioners are of opinion that numeri- 
cally the returns sent in are generally accurate.’ 

The Eastern ProuMice.— With the exception of the Addah and Quittah and, 
perhaps, the Birrim Districts a high degree of accuracy has been obtained, 
special reference being made to the good work done in the Volta River and 
Akwapim Districts. The return for the Birrim District is considered dis- 
appointing but there is little in the Commissioner’s report to suggest that the 
actual population is greatly in excess of the number recorded. In the case of 
the Addah District it is reported that the Northern portion across the Volta 
with an estimated population from two to fom’ thousand was not visited by the 
Enumerators. The return for the Quittah District is inaccurate. In 1801 the 
population was recorded as 36,230, but it was reported that there was great 
difficulty in talcing a census owing to political complications. In 1601 the popu- 
lation was returned as 174,224, figures which have never been accepted with 
complete confidence. At the recent census the total recorded is 36,960. 
Adequate arrangements appear to have been made for enumeration but the 
District Commissioner was transfei-red before the census was taken. On his 
return he found that no steps had been taken to enumerate the people in the 
Central Division, and he was compelled to improvise machinery for the work. 
He reports that the Enxunerators experienced considerable trouble, that there 
was a imiversal fear of a hut tax and that in some oases on the approach 
of an Enumerator villages were deserted. He adds that ‘in the opinion of 
competent observers a large addition should be made to the figui'es obtained, 
many new villages have been built and old ones have grown to the dignity of 
towns’.'- 

ASHANTI 

‘The total falls short of expectations (as is usually the case), but I can safely say 
that throughout Ashanti numbers have been underestimated, for some cause 
or another — the ma.in underl3dng feeling being one of nervousness of the Census 
being taken as a basis for possible future taxation.’ 

THE NOBTHERN TERRITORIES 

‘It is reported that the returns for the Southern and North Western Provinces 
are considered to be fairly accm-ate, hut that in the North Eastern Province it 
is estimated that only two-thirds of the inhabitants have been enumerated.’^ 

' Iteport on the Eastern Province 1912, p. 7, says: ‘The population of the Province at the last 
Census was 442,232, though in some instances the returns were considered disappointing the 
actual population at the time of the year the census was, taken is probably not much larger than 
the recorded total.’ But there cannot he any doubt that the omissions, particularly in Quittah, 

* It is very doubtful whether the returns for the Southern and North-Western Provinces can 
really ho considered even fairly accurate. See the following comment on the figures obtained for 
the Northern Territories (Odlonial Meporls, Northern Territories 1911, p. 12) : 

‘These figiuos must not be taken as gi-ving an accurate idea of the population of the Protec- 
torate, This will he readily understood when it is borne in mmd that only tlu-eo special enumera- 
tors were appointed ... . 

'Tho fear of taxation amongst the natives throughout tho Protectorate cletorred numl)ors from 
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It is also stated that no Census was taJion in 26 towns of the 2ouaragu District 
[North Eastern Province]. The Commissioner estimates the population of these 
towns at 66,000. 

The aoeui'acy of a census depends of course upon the honesty and intelligence 
of the enumerators. In many of the towns and important villages of the Colony 
considerable interest was taken in the work by the community generally, and a good 
class of enumerator was often available. ... 

Away from the towns, however, and in Ashanti and the Northern Territories 
reliance in the long run had to be placed upon Chiefs and Headmen. In small villages 
the Headman and his Elders have no doubt personal loiowledge of the names and 
numbers of every family, but in the towns and larger villages it is hardly possible 
that this should bo the case. The eniuneration undertaken by Chiefs and Headmen 
is not lilrely on the whole to be as accm'ate as the retmn obtained by special enumera- 
tors on Eorm B. 

The Census, therefore, cannot lay claim to any result comparable in accuracy and 
detail with a census in more civilised communities. Indeed the attempt to reach 
such a standard was impossible. There is not a sufficient number of educated natives 
out of employment, who possess the qualities necessary to obtain reliable returns. 
There is also the question of expense, not on account of the numbers to be enume- 
rated but on account of the extent of country to be covered. The expenditure on 
transjjort alone for a staff adequate to talce accurate statistics of the Colony and its 
Dependencies in the short time available would itself have placed any attempt at 
an elaborate and ambitious census outside the range of practical politics. The money 
could doubtless have been spent but adequate value would not have been obtained 
for it. 

The general opinion is, as the extracts from the reports show, that the actual 
population is in excess of the numbers recorded on the returns, and without doubt 
this is the case. It is probable however that, assuming an honest attempt has been 
made to get at the numbers of the people, the difference between the actual and 
recorded population is not a very great one. The Colony and its Dependencies are 
now better linown and more extensively travelled than in former years, and it is 
not probable that villages of any importance have been overlooked. It is possible 
of course that hunting or farming villages biu'ied deep in the forest were not reached 
by emunerators or have not been included in the returns from the Chiefs, but it is 
easy to exaggerate their numbers and to overestimate the allowance to be made 
for them. The imagination of the Native peoples the Forest with Spirits and the 
imagmation of the Official peoples it with men, but experience tends to dispel the 
fears or hopes of either. 

In 1891 tind 1901, estimates of the population unrecorded or under-enumerated 
wore added to the total on the returns. . . . If the returns of the recent census are 
any guide, these estimates of previous years are not only valueless but mischievous. 
It has therefore been decided on the present occasion to accept the recorded popula- 
tion as comparatively aeomate and to make no estimated additions. Such additions 
to be of any value should he estimated on a more trustworthy basis than mere 

putting in an appearance to be counted, which is not to be wondered at, as in the adjacent terri- 
tories of France and Germany all natives are taxed. 

‘It was only possible to get a rough enumeration of the people in some piirts of the North- 
Western Province and in the northern portion of the North-Eastern Province, as the towns in 
those parts of the country consist of large numbers of compounds, scattered over extensive 
areas, and it is estimated that only about two-thirds of the people in the latter Province have 
been counted.’ : 

See also Census EepoH ISll, p. 31: ‘With regard to the excess of males over females in the 
North We.stern and Southern Provinces, the Commissioners attribute it, to a great extent, to the 
young girls and women being hidden from the enumerators, so much so that the commissioner 
of the Southern Province recommends that 2,000 [nearly 36 per cent.] be added to the number 
given for females between the ages of 6 and 16,in addition to the 16 per cent recommended to ho 
added to the other totals of that sex.’ 
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personal impression, and, if they are to be made at all, should be assessed by those, 
who having been engaged in the task of enumeration, have acquired the local 
experience on which only a reliable estimate can be foundodd o 

The cost of the enumeration was £623. 2s. Od.,^ of which £27. 8s. was 
spent at headquarters. The expenditure per 1,000 inhabitants was 7s. 

1921. The procedure was, in principle, the same as in 1911. 

On the advice of the Honom-able the Secretary for Native Affairs, Mr. Furley, 
O.M.G., O.B.E., it was decided ‘not to attempt any elaboration or extension of the 
scope of the Census beyond the lines on which it was conducted in 1911 . . . as the 
results of the 1921 Census would be moi-e easily comparable with those of 1911 and 
will be of more value and interest if they are obtained by the same irrooedure’. 

The procedure followed in 1911 was, roughly, a house to house Census on a Form, 
called B, of the largest and most important towns in the Colony, showing particulars 
of tribe, sex, age (in four ago groups) religion, whether literate or illiterate, blind, 
deaf and dumb or montally deranged. An attempt was also made to classify the 
occupations of the inhabitants of these selected towns. The enumeration of the 
remainder of the African popuhition was taken on a Form, called A, which required 
no particulars of the occupations, education or infirmities of the population. The 
Census of Indians was taken on a Form, called C, which required particulars as to 
name, sex, ago, birthplace, religion, occupation and civil conditions as to marriage. 

All the other non-African races were enumerated on a Form called D, which 
requited, in addition, to the ipartioulars collected from Indians, a statement as to 
Nationality. 

A Form, called E, . . . was used to collect particulars as to inliabited houses in 
towns and villages. It appears that in some cases an enumeration of houses was 
undertaken before and indeed as a cheek to the subsequent Census of the population. 

Where the vohmtary assistance of Europeans and educated Natives was easily 
obtainable, some reliance could bo placed on the statistics obtained, but in most of 
the Colony, and in the whole of Ashanti and the Northern Territories, considerable 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining reUable returns, especially from the out- 
lying villages where the population was, and still remains, illiterate. In the Census 
Report forl9 11, Mr. Harper the Chief Census Officer, suggested that at the next Cen- 
sus, Form B, should be simplified, but, on the undorstanding that absolute accuracy 
could not be effected in every case, it was agreed to make no change in 1921. 

Again following Mr. Furloy’s recommendation, the schedule of Occupations was 
revised, and reduced, and the classification of tribes as published in the Civil List 
was adopted. 

A column was added to Form A headed 'Education’ but no change was considered 
necessary in the other Forms.® 

However, Special Forms, B, C, and D, were used in tire five towns of 
Accra, Cape Coast, Secondee, Axim, and Coomassie whicli differed from 
the ordinary Forms B, 0, and I) inasmuch as they contained extra age 
columns for cliildren up to one year old in which the age was to be stated 
in months. 

The Census Day was to be 24 April, but 'The Census Ordinance, 1920 ’ 
(lilce ‘The Census Ordinance, 1911’) provided that ‘it shall be lawful for 
the Governor in Council by order or proclamation to postpone until any 
later time the dohig of any matter or thing required by this Ordinance to 

^ Census Rf-port 19 U, pp. 4r-7. See also ibid., p. 26: ‘The Census Reports for those years sngge.st 
that m the former Osibo [1891] the estimate is the impression of the Assistant Colonial Surgeon who 
drafted the Report, and that in the latter case [1901] it is the opinion of certain residents of 
Acorn, who were formed into a local Committee,’ 

“ See ibid., p. 2d. ’‘ Census Report im,V. 21. 
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be done at or by any particular time’. An Order of 14 March 1921i 
informed the public that ‘Census Officers in remote districts have been 
granted discretionary powers to take the Census between March 24th and 
May 24th’. 

Unlike the 1911 census report, the report for 1921 is somewhat vague 
regarding the personnel connected with the taking of the census. Con- 
cerning the attitude of the people towards the enumeration the report 
says : 

Northern Territories . On this occasion . . . the attitude of the people was at least 
more favourable than on previoua occasions. The Chief Commissioner of the 
Northern Territories reports that in Eastern Gonja (Salaga and Yeji), ‘The people 
did not like it (the Censirs) and frequently ran away, but the chiefs usually succeeded 
in bruiging them back and counting would then proceed’. In Western Gonja (Bole) 

‘ they often tried to make out that all had been counted, when in reality only a half 
had’. In the Dagarti area of Wa the people are said to have been ‘shy and elusive’. 
In Tumu there was some trouble owing, it is said, to the lack of influence of the 
Chiefs of the Issala Grunshis, a tribe of a ‘generally suspicious and sensitive 
character’. But in Lorha, the District Commissioner reported the attitude of the 
peoifle to be ‘admirable’. 

Ashanti. The Chief Commissioner of Ashanti reports that on this occasion there 
was less suspicion amongst the j)eopIe as to the objects of the Census. 

The Colony. In the Oolmiy, the Commissioner of the Western Province states that 
some of the Chiefs and people thought the Census a preliminary to the imposition 
of a Poll Tax and that some fishermen at Chama took to sea to avoid enumeration, 
but that in two cases only were prosecutions taken under the Census Ordinance. 

In the Winnebah District of the Central Province, some of the Chiefs also connected 
the enumeration with taxation, but otherwise the enumerators met with no trouble 
in this Province. 

In the Eastern Province, there was, it is said, a certain amount of suspicion at 
first which, allayed by the explanations of the District Commissioners, changed to 
one of ‘contemptuous indifference’.^ 

Togoland. It was inevitable that the people should construe the Census as a 
preliminary to the imposition of a head, or hut, tax which has been collected by 
the Germans before the woi’ and has since been reimposed by the French in the area 
under their administration. The District Officers did their best to assure them that 
there was no such intention on the piart of the British Government, but nevertheles.s, 
it is certain that the number of able-bodied men is considerably more than the 
Returns show.® 

The Chief Census Officer says in conclusion: 

The attitude of the people towards the Census on this occasion may therefore be 
considered to have been comparatively favourable, but oven so, tho conditions 
existing in the Gold Coast to-day absolutely prohibit the collection of acoiu’ate and 
entirely reliable statistics of population. 

Tlie Census was in fact an addition to the ordinary duties of the Political and other 
officer.?!, and in 1921 a, s in 1911, some officers must be presumed to have been so fully 
occupied by their ordinaiy duties that the Census received from them loss attention 
than it deserved. 

It would, be idle to deny the unpopularity of the Census amongst all officers who 
had to carry it through. Yet I imagme no Political Officer would be found to deny 
the value of such information though it can be truthfully described in no higher 
tertn-s than ‘fairly accurate’ or even probably ‘fairly accurate’.'* 

=> Ibid., pp. 16-16. 

* Ibid., p. 16. 


* Reprinted ibid., p. 22. 
® Ibid., p. 138. 
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As regards the accuracy of the enumeration in various areas he stated; 
Northern Territories. The Chief Commissioner of the Nm-thern Territories wisely 
does not definitely commit himself.^ Many villages were countod hi 1921 which 
could not be dealt with in 1911 owing to the wildness of the inhabitants. In that 
year, the population of these villages could oidy be rouglily guessed and the estimate 
would appear to have been, from present data, very unreliable. One finds that in 
parts of the Tumu Area, even in 1921, the only practical method of enumeration was 
extremely primitive. The Chiefs’ messengers brought to the District Census Officer 
calabashes filled with beans, ground nuts and stones representing the numbers of 
males, females and children in the more remote villages. Such methods, admittedly 
miavoidable in the ehcumstanees, are not favourable to accuracy. 

Ashanti. The Chief Commissioner of Asliainti says it is not possible to speak ‘with 
any great confidence’ of the accuracy of the actual figures, and considers that until 
the survey is completed an ‘accurate Census ia nob likely to be attained’. The 
particulars relative to education and religion should be received he thinks, ‘with a 
good deal of caution, and in fact they are not wholly reliable’. 

The Colony. As regards the Colony the estimates are, as one would expect, more 
optimistic. The Central Province, the smallest, and in a seinso the oldest Province is, 
man for man, probably the most enlightened Province of the tlnee. The Com- 
missioner states that the accm'aoy obtained in 1921 was far greater than in 1911, 
and in 1911 the result was considered to be generally accurate, in fact the most 
satisfactory of all, 

In. many cases a trial Census was taken, and the results approximated very closely 
to the later and final figures. The result of the highly commendable care and trouble 
taken by the Census Officers and all who assisted thorn in this Province is that the 
Commissioner can state that ‘ a very satisfactory degree of accuracy has been obtained’ . 

In the Eastern Province which is much larger than the Central Province, the same 
favourable conditions exist, but in a smaller degree. The Commissioner, after stating 
that some villages were no doubt included in the pmview of the Census for the first 
time, considers that the result is ‘very fairly accurate’. In Accra Mimieipal Ai’ea 
probably the most favourable conditions exist and in my opinion a satisfactory 
degree of accuracy should have and has been obtained. 

The Western Province is the largest, probably the wealthiest, and without doubt 
Unfortunately the most backward of the throe Province.s. Conditions here are more 
like those which confronted the Census Officers in Aslianti, and it is absolutely 
impossible to obtain, under present conditions, the same degree of accuracy as in 
the other two Provinces. In 1911, the Census was described as ‘Unfortunate’ and 
the error was estimated to be 20 per cent. 

I am inclined to consider that that estimate was too optimistic. On this occasion 
in spite of the inexperience of the staff, all of whom are reported to have talien great 
personal interest in the difficult task, the Commissioner considers the result to be 
accurate to ‘within 10 per cent of the actual numbers’.® 

Togoland. It was not foimd possible to collect ago statistics in Southern and 
Northern Mamprussi, where even the bare enumeration was rendered extremely 
difficult owing to the wildness of the people, especially of the Konlcombaa.® 

Not even the number of huts or houses was ascertained in these two 
Districts. Particulars about the distribution by tribes were made available 
only for the Ho District, the Eastern Dagomba District, the Northern 
Mamprussi District, and the town of Kete-EiratoM ; particulars about 
education were lacking entirely. Data about occupation were apparently 
collected only in the towns of Ho and Kete-Kratohi. 

* Seo also Oen-ms Bepoti 1921, p, 129: ‘The Chief Commiasionei’ does not give any estimate of 
the aoouTfloy of the results of this Census.’ ' ■ 

“ Ibid., pp. 18-17. Mhid.,p. l41. 
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For the Gold Coast as a whole the Chief Census Officer, 1931, reckoned 
with ‘an error of 5 per cent under-estimation in the 1921 figures ’d 
The cost of the enumeration was £4,118. Os. 6d.^ or £1. 16s. lOd. for each 
1,000 enumerated people. The expenditure per head was small compared 
with that devoted to census pm'poses in the Union of South Africa or 
Basutoland, but it was larger than at any other census that has been taken 
so far in a Britisli West African Dependency. 

1931. The procedure followed in 1931 differed somewhat from that at 
earlier censuses. 

(1) The ‘method of counting by cowries or stones or similar convenient 
articles was still in force in 1921 in certain areas hut the census recently 
taken seems to have dispensed with these substitutes and educated persons 
were employed in their stead’.® 

(2) ‘ In previous censuses the return for the religions of the people had 
been collected Irom the individuals concerned, but the results were con- 
sidered so unsatisfactory that it was decided that the figures for the present 
census should be obtained from the various mission bodies functioning in 
the country.’* 

(3) The same form as for Europeans was used for Asiatics. 

(4) Some of the forms contained additional questions. Form A, used 
for Africans in villages and small tomis, asked for place of origin and for 
infh’inities (but no longer distinguished between children under and over 
6 years). Form B, used for Africans in certain selected large towns, was 
similar to Special Form B of 1921, but contained additional questions 
concerning industry, place of origin, and lepers.® Form C, now used for 
all non- Africans, was completely changed and adapted to the pattern of 
European censuses. 

As to the oompIetene.ss and the accuriioy of the 1931 returns, the census 
report states : 

A majority of the census oflicors were of the opinion that the figures colleoted 
by them are lower than they should have been by from 2 peer cent to 1 0 per cent. No 
particular reason.s -vvera given for reaching this conclusion hut it is probable that 
the luiowledge that reluctance to count any valuable property is common throughout 

' 'J'/ie Gold Coast,, 1931, vol. i, p. 147. “ See Census Report 1921, p. 44. 

® The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. i, p. 125. 

^ Ibid., p. 177. This prooednro, which had been rcooramended by the Chief C'en.siia Officer, 
1021 (see Census Report 1921, p. 46), was, theoretioally, a retrogression and proved a failure in 
practice. As regards the figures for Christians, the census report says (vol. i, p. 178): ‘Although 
the . . . statistics were rendered by the various missions themselves to the (lonsus Officer, tlio 
return is not necessarily correct, as a certain confasion seems to have occurred, headquarters 
being looked upon as the returning authority by some of the smaller out-lying parishes, The 
result is that the totals fall short to a small extent of their true amount. At the same time the 
geographical boundaries of the missions are not necessarily the political ones. This is particularly 
the c.'xse with the rctiuns for the trans-Volta area, which includes not only the whole ol the British 
mandated area of Togoland but also that portion of the Eastern Province of the Colony which 
lies to the cast of the Volta .River.’ Figures for Mohammedans are hiclcing for, many districts and 
are incomplete in others; The figures of ‘Presumed Animista’ are useless as they were obtained by 
deducting from the total population the numbers of Christians and Mohammedans, (Whore no 
figures were av.iilahle for Mohammedans all non-Christians were counted ns Animists.) 

“ But see ibid., p. 130: ‘In the event this form proved too elaborate nor was its meaning as 
indicated in the instructions generally understood.’ 
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the Gold Coast and that the necessity of taking the count over a period of time 
automatically causes an error in the final computation prompted the exj)ression of 
this fear. At the same time it must not be forgotten that there was a certain induce- 
ment for chiefs especially in the Colony to exaggerate. Not only do population 
figure,? form the basis of representation in the Provincial Councils, but they also 
usually provide the numbers on which the issue of gun permits, etc., are based and 
at the same time to certain chiefs, especially the northern ones, an exaggeration 
of the number of one’s subjects adds glory and power to the monarch. 

It may be safely assumed that the accuracy of the 1931 census in so far as the 
actual numbers are concerned is greater than that of any previous census. This 
cannot however be said of the details. The analyses made later in this report will 
show how inaccurate these latter nnfortmiately remain.^ 

Tlie actual cost of the enumeration amounted to £3,274. O5. Sd.^ or 
£1. Os. 8d. per 1,000 enumerated persons. The expenditure varied con- 
siderably district b}'' district. In Mampoiig District it was only Is. lid. 
per 1,000, in Aowin District £3. 18s. 4d. 

An explanation of these variations lies not so much in the better organisation of 
the census taking by individual officers as in the nature of the area covered and in 
the political conditions obtaining in the different census districts. The very low 
expenditure in the Mampong District is noteworthy, but is probably explained by 
the fact that the native organisation is excellent and that the distribution of the 
villages is most even.^ 

While in 1891 and 1901 only counts were made, partial censuses were 
taken in 1911, 1921, and 1931. But the proportion of the population 
covered by those censuses has been small. In 1931 it comprised 14 per cent. 

II. Total Population 
1. T/te Colony 

In his report on the Blue Book for the year 1848, Lieutenant-Governor 
Winniett stated: 

There has not been any census of the native population of this colony ever been 
attempted to bo taken ; from certain data, however it may be safely a.s.sumed that 
the aggregate number of the population of those districts which acknowledge and 
are amenable to the jurisdiction of this Goveimnent is not less than 276,000, 
scattered over a territory of about 6,000 square miles.^ 

The Blue Book for 1849 said: 

A Census of the Population of this Settlement was attempted to ho taken this 
year but from the Suspicious and jealous eye with which the Natives view giving 
any information to Government Officials especially respecting numbers caused this 
important measure to fail. 

The Poj)ulation is however rapidly increasing and the peaceful and continued 
prosperity of the Settlement, which m the absence of Statistical information, renders 

The Gold Coast, 123^4. Sea inparticularibid.,p. 109; ‘Probably more iimeeu- 

late infonnation was returned on the subject of occupations than for any other subjeot on wliioh 
data and statistics were required at the census-taking of 1031.’ For inaccuracy of age data see 
, ibid,, p. 166. : , : 

“ See ibid,, p. 144. ‘The above expenditure does liot include any estimate of departinental 
assistance or of the voluntary help given by the people, the chiefs, the Chambers of Commerce, the 
mine managers and the missions’ (ibid,, p.. 146). “ Ibid., p. 144. 

State of Colonial Possessions 1846, p. 146. See also ibid. 1847, p. 203 ; Gold Coast Colony, Blue 
Booh 1846, vp-BO-l, 1847,^^. 82-Z. ’ 
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it impossible to form an accurate estimate of, may be Stated at fL 7 lly 6 per Cent 
above that Assumed to have been the Population in 1846 Viz 276,000 (as Stated in 
the Blue Book of that Year) . . . d 

In his report on this Bine Book Acting Lieutenant-Governor Fitzpatrick 
wrote ; 

... I find the population is estimated at 288,600.® I have no means of corroborat- 
ing or correcting this estimate, but I apprehend it can scarce be an exaggeration, as, 
with the exception of a few sea-side towns, the vast district extending from Assinee 
to Pram Pram and back to Ashanteo, is all under the jurisdiction of the British 
authorities.® 

But in the following year Lieutenant-Governor Bannerman wrote to 
Earl Grey : 

Upon the .subject of population, where no census has been taken, and especially 
throughout such an extensive country, it would be impossible to state anything with 
certainty regarding actual numbers. My omr opinion is that there has been 
exaggeration upon this point, as the country is far from being thickly populated ; 
although, taking into account the immense space over which our jurisdiction 
extends, oven without exaggeration the number must be great. . . . Since the last 
Report to your Lordship, the territory formerly rmder the Danish flag has been 
added to our ride. This has nearly doubled the amount of population claiming 
English protection. . . 

In his report on the Blue Book for 1851 Governor Hill took account of 
the increased area and population. 

. . . taking into cunsideration the opinions of men who have resided many years 
in this country, and travelled much, I am led to conclude that the total number 
may be put down as at least amounting to 400,000 under British protection, occupy- 
ing about 8,000 square miles of country.® 

This report, dated 26 Aj)ril 1852, was the first to put the population 
of the Gold Coast at 400,000, a figure which, as we shall see presently, 
became the standard estimate of the Administration for a whole generation. 
But a week earlier, another event had occurred that brought forward 
a quite different figure which played as important a role in British official 
publications as the figure of 400,000 did in the Gold Coast. 

At a general meeting of the chiefs and head men of the towns and districts upon 
the Gold Coast under British protection, held at Cape Coast Castle on the 19th day 
of April 1862, in the presence of his Excellency Major Hill, Governor and Commancler- 
in-Chief, and the civil and military officers of his Government, it was unanimously 
resolved and agreed upon, — 

I. That this m(3eting, composed of his Excellency the Governor, his Council, and 
the chiefs and head men of tho countries upon the Gold Coast under British protec- 
tion, constitutes itself into a Legislative Assembly . . ■ . 

V. That . . . tho chiefs and head men do, for themselves and their people, volim- 
tarily agree to pay annually to tho Government the sum of Is. sterling per head for 
every man, woman, and child residing in the districts under British protection. 

VI. That the collection of this tax be confined to officers appointed by his 
Excellency the Governor, assisted by the chiefs, who, in oonsi deration of annual 
stipends to bo paid to them by the Government, agree to give in thoir several 

^ Mne JSoo/i JSdfl pp. 78-9. ? That is 276,000 plus 6 per cent. 

® State of Colonial Possessions 18d9, p. 93. 

■* Ibid. JS50, pp, 197-8. The Danish forts and possessions wore 

. ® Ibid. Parti, p. 188... 


ceded on 17 Aug. 1860. 
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districts their cordial assistance and the full weight of their authority in support 
of this measure, and to aid the tax-gatherers in taking a census of the population, 
and in collecting the taxd 

The Blue Book for 1852 reported: 

No Census of the Population of this Colony has ever yet been effected although 
several fruitless attempts have been made. — -The causes of these failures have arisen 
from the suspicions with which those Persons po.ssessing Domestic Slaves have 
viewed the taking of their numbers which they imagine to be for the purpose of 
manumitting them® .... By a Poll Tax which is now bemg collected their numbers 
will be ascertained without arousing the suspicions above alluded to, but as it will 
not be completed m time for this present Blue Book it can only be left to conjecture 
as hitherto, although it would appear by the collection as far as it has already that 
the Population has been over computed and that it will not exceed 300,000, thinly 
scattered over a Territory of about 8,000 Square Miles.® 

Governor Hill, in his report on this Blue Book, therefore reduced his 
former estimate of at least 400,000, though he was sceptical concerning the 
completeness of the tax census. 

When the collection of the tax is completed we .shall be enabled to arrive at a more 
correct estimate of the numbers enjoying the protection of Great Britain j but, so far 
as I can judge at the present time, I am inclined to believe that the supposed total 
of inhabitants has been exaggerated, and does not exceed 300,000 persons, although 
it would not be advisable to take the numbers down on the books of the collectors 
as altogether correct, nor imtil I can secure the services of a competent person, well 
acquainted with the country and people, to superintend those receivers, who, 
although the best agents I could piossibly secure for their respective districts, are 
yet generally not the energetic men I should have selected had it been possible to 
procure better.® 

In 1863, the first year for wldch the tax was coUeeted, the revenue was 
stated to have been £7,567. 6a'.^ or 161,346 shillings. The Blue Book 
reported : 

h’rom tlio amount collected in the form of a Poll Tax from the Natives of the 
Gold Coast all of whom pay it (with the exception of tho Assin Tribes who were 
exempted in consequence of the Ashantee Forces over-rimning their Comitry during 
its collection), the Population may be rated at 161,346 thinly scattered over a Terri- 
tory of about 8,000 Square Milos.''’ 

■ However, in his report on this Blue Boole, Governor Hill maintained his 
estimate of 300,000. 

It is impossible to ari’ive at any correct conclusion as to the luunber of persons 
enjoying tho protection of tho British Governmont; but as 161,347 have paid tho 
poll tax, which I am satisOed has been very imperfectly collected, and many tribes 
in the Leeward district have not paid it at all, I am inelinod to believe that tho 
total population may bo fairly estimated at 300,000 persons ....'' 

The Blue Books, for several years more, in the section on population 
referred to the poll tax. 

® ‘Poll Tax Ordinance, I'Jth April 1852’, reprinted in OrdinanceiS, Sc. relatiinj to Her Majesty's 
forts arid BMements on the Gold GoastflSCO), pp,.34-7, and in Ordinances of the Settlement of the 
ffoW C'oosi (1874), pp. 1-4. 

® Seo also Blue Book 1^-7, 1851, pp. 82^3; State of Gohnial Possessions 1851, Part I, 

p. 186, ^ Blue Book 1852, Si-B. 

® State of Colonial PassessioM 1852, p. 197. : " See Blue Book 1853, p. 28. 

Ibid., pp. 79-80. • '' State of Colonial Possessions 1853, -p. 122. 
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1864. The only Census attempted is that by the Poll Tax Collectors and from that 
Collection as stated in the Blue Book for 1863, the number of Persons returned for the 
Tax would appear to be 151,346 omitting the Assin Coimtry said by some to contain 
upwards of 30,000 (but returned for the Poll Tax of 1865 as only between three and 
four thousand) .... The Poll Tax Collection of 1864 was too partial to be referred to.^ 

1866. There are no means of telling the amount of Population. The Poll Tax 
could not be relied on even if every part of the Protected Territory paid it.® This 
Tax was paid more generally in 1852-1863 than in any other year and the number 
of persons returned that year for the Tax would appear to be 161,346 omitting the 
Assin Country which however would not add more than 5,000.® 

1860. During the year 1860 only £1,601 Poll Tax was paid^ on a population of 
32,020 which the best mformed beUeve to be but a fifteenth of the whole population 
of the British Protectorate.® 

In his report on the Blue Book for 1860 Governor Andrews made a 
similar estimate. 

There can be no doubt that the poj)ulation for the extent of territory is sparse — 
for hours together you may travel in the interior and not meet with a human being. 
The population I am ijersuaded has been much exaggerated when I have seen it 
noted down as high as 900,000 ; probably the proximate number would bo 460,000 

1 JBlue Book 18S4, p. 110; literally the same ibid. 18SS, p. 117. The amount of tax collected 
in 1864 was £3,624. 16s. 9Jd. (see ibid. 1854, p. 24). ‘. . . the collection of the Poll Tax which had 
always been dilfioult was much resented hy the people. It was the cause of a rising at Christians- 
horg and in the east in 1864 which resulted in the bombardment and partial ruin of Teshie, 
Labadi, and Christinnsborg’ (Oensm Beport 1921, j). 10). See also State of Colonial Possessiona 
1854, p. 198. 

® ‘A considerable proportion of the payments was in cowries’ and the accounts were rather 
confused; see ibid., pp. 197-9. 

® Blue Booh 1856, p. 120 ; literally the same ibid. 1857, p. 122, 1858, p. US, 1859, p. 108. ‘At a 
meeting held at Cape Coast 26th February 1866 attended by the Chiefs and people of the Wind- 
ward Districts presided over by Major Ord B.E. the Commissioner of Enquiry some exemptions 
were made in respect of children of a certain age and of some widows and infirm persons’ (ibid. 
1857, p. 4). These exemptions were embodied in an ‘Ordinance to explain and amend an Ordi- 
nance commonly called the Poll Tax OrcUnanco’ of 10 May 1858 (reprinted in Ordinances, dtsc, 
relating to Her Majesty's Ports and Settlements on the Cold Coast, pp. 63-6, and in Ordinances of the 
Settlement of the Gold Coast, pp. 40-3), which stipulated among other things: 

‘V. The following persons shall he exempt from payment of the said tax:— 

1. Infants under two yeai’s of ago. 

2. Poor women having no husband or head of family to pay the tax for them., 

3. Aged persons unable to work, and having no relative or head of family to pay for them.’ 

On the same day (10 May 1868) there w:is enacted an ‘ Ordinance to provide for tlio Establish- 
ment of Municipalities in the Coast Towns of Her Majesty’s Settlements on the Gold Coast’ 
(reprinted in Ordinances, cfcc. relating to Her Majesty’s Ports and Scithnmvts on the Gold Coast, 
pp. 68-72), which stipulated among other things: 

‘XXVIIT. The inhabitants of every town to which this ordinance shall be applied, and which 
sliail pay out of the town rate to the Government its fair proportion towards tiie maintenance of 
magisterial, medical, and educational establishments within the district, shall be exempt from the 
payment of the poll tax,’ 

This Ordinance was repealed by Ordinance No. 1 of 1861 (7 Jan., reprinted in Ordinances of the 
Settlement of the Gold Coast, pp. 90-1). One reason for the repeal of tlie Ordinance which had been 
applied to ‘ the towns of Cape Const and James 'Town, Accra’ was tliat ‘ Her Majesty’s revenue has 
been seriously diminished by the nonpayment of the proportion of the rates provided by such 
Ordinance to be paid in lieu of poll tax’. This would suggest that while the Ordinance was in 
force no poll tax was paid in those towns. 

■' Including £133 from Assin ; see jBl«e Boo® iSdO, p. 26. 

“ Ibid., p. 136. ‘. . . the receipts fell off to 1,652 1. in 1861, sinoe when, partly from the anti- 
pathy which is entertained to it, and partly from the disturbances whioli have occurred, and the 
consequent distress to which they have given rise, no attempt has been made to levy the tax’ 
(Beport of Colonel Ord, 1866, p. 21). The Poll Tax was formaDy repealed by the ‘Statute Law 
Ilevision Ordinance, 1886’ (No, 1 of 1886, 11 Feb., Gold Coast Ordinances 1879-1892), 
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disti-ibuted by 200,000 living on the Seabord, and within a day’s journey from the 
coast ; the remainder scattered in various interior parts of the Protectorate.^ 

Some Blue Books of the 1850s, therefore, had accepted the figure of 
151,346 taxpayers in 1853 as representing the total population, but no 
report on the Blue Books and apparently no other official document from 
the Gold Coast made the same mistake. In the meantime, however, this 
population figure had crept into British official publications and stood 
there for two decades.^ 

The Blue Book for 1861 merely said that ‘there are no means of telHng 
the Population’,® and no Blue Book was prepared for any of the years 
1862-6. But the difficulties of estimating the population at that time were 
anjrway enormous. The Colonial Office List, in its first issue of 1862, said: 

The British territory, strictly speaking, is limited to tho forts and to the distance 
of a cannon-shot around them beyond these the British Government has no 
dominion ; but British influence extends over an area variously estimated at from 
6,000 to 8,000 square miles, inhabited by a population estimated at from 260,000 
to 400,000 people. Justioo is administered to this large population by their own 
consent, and under tho sanction of an Act of Parliament, by British magistrates.'* 

The territory under British protectorate was reduced by a Convention 
with the Dutch Government which came into effect on 1 January 1868, 
The Colonial Office List reported : 

A diminution in the population under British protection and its area followed. 
Probably 200,000 souls were within the protected territory, and an average area 
of 4,800 square miles.® 

1 State of Colonial Fossessions 1860, Part 11, p. 36. 

“ Thus tho Statistical Tables relating to the Colonial Possessions of the United Kingdom gave, 
year-in, year-out, from the first issue (1854) to tho thirteenth issue (1867) 161,340 as the total 
population of the Gold Coast exclusive of Assin Country; the Statistical Abstract for the Colonial 
Possessiojis of the United Kingdom from the First Number (published in 1865) to the Eleventh 
Nuraher (published in 1875) gave as population of the Gold Coast in 1858 161,346 ; the Colonial 
Office List for 1886 as well as all tho Lists from 1867 to 1876 showed in the Table ‘ Colonial Posses- 
sions’ (tlioughnotintheText) 151,346 as the population ofthe Gold Coast. See also tho following 
passage in a Memorandum by Assistant Colonial Secretary Evans (Gold Coast, Oensns 1883, En- 
closure No. 2, pp. 3-6): 

‘In volume III of the “General Report on the Census of England and Wales”, for the year 
1861, (page 194) I find that the population of the Gold Coast was given in a return for tho year 
1868 at 161,346 (hioluding 70 whites) excluding Assin, “which is not supposed to contain more 
than 5,000 persons”. 

‘It is also stated in this volume (page 194) “that tho same rebirn (161,346) is given in “Parlia- 
mentary paper No. 147 Session 1863”. 

‘ I am unable to find the Return or Parliamentary paper referred to or any record showing how 
or by whom this return was compiled.’ 

A glanco at tho annual Blue Books for any of the years 1853-00 would have shown the Assistant 
Colonial Secretary how and by whom this return was compiled. 

® Mue Book 1861, p. 110. 

■* See also Colonial Office List 1885, p. 40: ‘The British territory is limited by an Order in 
Gounoii, passed in 1864, to Fort William, Fort Victoria, the whole of Cape Coast Castle, and tho 
land adjacent thereto being within 600 yards of the principal gate or entrance to the Castle.’ 
See furthermore Beport of Colonel Ord (1865), p. 16: ‘The territory on the Gold Coast which is 
recognised as British consists of a largo number of forts and po.sts, many of them abandoned or in 
ruins, which have come into our possession either by settlement, o,aptur6, or purchase, during the 
last 200 years, together with the line of the sea-qoaat adjcioent to them.’ 

. ^ Colonial Office List 1862, -p. 61. 

" Ibid. 7S73, p. 136. Payne. ioi/oa AlTBOTmci Diorj/ /or JS75 says (p. 1,33) that ‘the amount 
of population was estimated in 1868 at about 262,000’. 
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But in 1872 the British Protectorate was extended even beyond the 
limits recognized before 1868. 

The interchange of territory in 1868 was not effected without some bloodshed ; 
and, owing to this, it did not work well. The Dutch Government at length agreed 
to transfer to the British Crown the whole of their possessions on the coast of Guinea. 
By the Royal Convention signed at the Hague in February, 1872, Her Majesty’s 
Gold Coast Colony has been doubled in extent and population.^ 

These and other changes in boundaries affected, however, very little the 
current opinion on the size of the population, and the estimate which was 
repeated most frequently in the official publications of the Gold Coast was 
the one of 400,000 made in 1852.® Its origin, and the fact that it was made 
before the Poll Tax became effective was apparently forgotten when 
Administrator Moloney wrote on 3 October 1882: 

The number of the population of the Gold Coast is wholly imascertained. Since the 
time of the imposition of the poll tax in 1862, an estimate of 400,000 as a population 
has been handed down as a legacy. 

He added : 

In 1881 when the census of Her Majesty’s Empire was being taken generally, it 
was hoped that something more approximate in the shape of an estimate of the 
supposed population would have been seemed. No action in the matter was taken. 
The assistance and co-operation of commissioners, heads of the different religious 
bodies, and of other influential persons have now been invited, and it is to be hoped 
that their labours will bring forth something.® 

The first effort to collect population statistics on the Gold Coast was 
then made, quite reluctantly, on the insistence of the Secretary of State. 
In a ‘Memorandum on the Census of the Gold Coast Settlement and Pro- 
tectorate, 1883’ Assistant Colonial Secretary Evans reports (19 December 
1883): 

... in 1880 a Circular despatch dated 27th April 1880 was received from the 
Secretary of State directing that a Census of the Gold Coast should be taken in 
April 1881. 

To this despatch Governor Ussher replied (in a despatch No. 194 dated 16th 
August 1880) ‘that the endeavours to take a Census of the Gold Coast would result 
in certain failure’"* — He added that he believed the population ‘to be not less than 
400,000’— 

In despatch General dated 11th October 1880, the Right Honorable tho Secretary 

1 Colonial Office List 1873, p. 136. See also Payne (1878), p. 133: ‘This increases tho Gold Coast 
Colony from about 6,000 square miles to 14,000 square inilesi’ 

“ See, for example, ‘Medical Report for the year 1868’, State of Colonial Possessions I85S, 
Part II, p. 26, ibid. 1867, Part II, p. 20, 7S6S, Part II, p. 23, 1869, Part H, p. 17 ; Blue Booh 1887, 
p. 96, 1868, p. 96, 1869, p. 96, 1870, p. 106, 1871, p. 112, 1872, p. 124, 1880, pp. 212 -13, 1881, 
p. 198, 1882, p. 198. The population was estimated to be ‘between 400,000 and 600,000’ in 
Colonial Possessions Beports 1876-8, p. 149, and ‘about 500,000’ ibid. 1879, p. 208. 

® Ibid. lSSO-2, p. 113. 

* The opinion that it was impossible to take a census of the Gold Coast was also expressed five 
years later by the Colonial Secretary in his report upon the Blue Book for 1884: ‘ ... no means 
exist whereby a census could be taken of the Gold Coast Settlement, the native.s of which are 
susiiioious of their numbers being counted, having, perhaps, a lively recollection of the old days 
when the poll tax was in forcej-besides which there are many other practical diffioulties in the 
way of taking a census of the Gold Coast, even supposing that the native was not adverse to it’ 
{ibid. 1884-6, p. 8). 
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of State acluiowledged receipt of Governor Ussher’s reply and asked for ‘as close 
an estimate as possible of the supposed population on the Gold Coast’. 

On 30th January 1882 a Circular was issued by Governor Sir Samuel Rowe’s 
direction to all District Commissioners with a view of obtaining some basis for 
arriving at an estimate of the population of the Colony — 

On 28th August 1882, in a Circular letter addressed to all District Commissioners 
and to the heads of the Missionary Societies on the Gold Coast, Captain Moloney 
asked for information as to the population. There were many promises of assistance 
in reply to this Circular but practically no results. 

On 20th September 1882 Captain Moloney issued another Circular letter in which 
he asked for the supply of information on a variety of points and amongst others 
for the number of inhabitants.^ 

As shown above. Administrator Moloney, in his report dated two weeks 
after the issue of the tliird Circular Letter, was not very optimistic regard- 
ing the results of his efforts. But the Secretary of State did not relax. 

In a despatch General dated 6th April 1883 received at Lagos on the 10th May 
1883, the Right Honorable the Secretary of State referred to the previous despatches 
on the subject of the 1881 Census and stated that the Registrar General had 
requested to be furnished with the census Returns of the Gold Coast. 

Sir Samuel Rowe replied to the above in a despatch No. 166 dated 16th May 1883 
■ — and on the 21st May 1883 a further Circular was issued at his request by the 
Lieutenant Governor to all the District Commissioners, and this Circular produced 
the Returns from which the numbers (135,761) shewn in the statement furnished 
to your Excellency by Mr. Simpson wore derived.® 

The statement ftu'nished by Acting Colonial Secretary Simpson was 
dated 10 December 1883.® It consisted of a Table called ‘Estimates of the 
Population of the Undermentioned places furnished by the Commiss” of 
Districts with a view to taking a Census of the Settlement on the Gold 
Coast and its Dependencies 1883’. For several Districts no returns what- 
ever had been received, the available returns were not all-inclnsive, and 
no claim was made that the ‘Total (from Eeturns Received)’ of 136,761 
had. any statistical value. Thus, the Circular of 21 May 1883 was hardly 
more effective than its predecessors, and when the Secretary of State in 
a Dispatch dated 12 October 1883 once more asked for census figures, 
Governor Rowe sent the following ‘Memorandum on the Census of the 
Gold Coast Settlement and Protectorate, 1883’,* dated 21 December, 
which apparently was not affected by the recent returns from the District 
Commissioners : 

In a despatch dated 23 April 1873 Sir Robert (than Colonel) Harley, then Adminis- 
trator in Chief of the Government of the West Africa Settlements forwarded to tho 
Secretary of State a retmn which I fiu'nished of the number of fighting men who had 
assembled belonging to the Eanti tribes at Dunquah on 14th April 1873. 

This estimate had a fair claim to acom-acyi A good deal of it was the result of the 
actual coimting by myself of tho people there present. 

' Gold Coast. Oemua 1S83, Bnoloauro No. 2, pp. 7-10. 

® Ibid., pp. 10-12. 

•’ Two months earlier, on 12 Got. 1883, Acting Colonial Secretary Evans said in his report on 
the Blue Book for 1882: 

‘Population. No reliable mformation exists on this head. It has been estimated that the 
population of the Colony and Protectorate is about 400,000, Endeavours are being made to 
obtain more accurate statistics’ (Oolmid Poasesaiona Reporla 1881-3, p. 146). 

■* Gold Coast, 1SS3, Bnelosuro No. 1, 
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This number did not include any of the people of Aowin or Appolonia who were 
too far off to join in this assembly or any of the people of Wassaw or any of the 
people of Axim or of Seeondee who with the rest of the Ahnnta tribes and the 
Elminas embraced the cause of the Ashantis and held aloof. 

In a despatch dated 14th December 1873 Sir John (then Oaptaui) (Hover stated to 
Lord Wolseley that he estimated that the force with which ho should cross the Prah 
river would be at the lowest estimate 10,000 effectives. 

The numbers given by Sir Jolm Glover had reference to the fighting men of the 
Accras and to those tribes inland of Acci-a which had not taken part in the engage- 
ment at Dunquah. They did not include any of the people on the eastward side of 
the Volta as the tribes with Sir John Glover were at that time fighting with the 
Awoonahs. 

The totals of the numbers above given as 50,000 fightmg men from the Western 
part of the Settlement and 10,000 from the Eastern part give a total of 72,000. To 
multiply these numbers by six, as allowing for every fighting man the existence of 
one woman and 4 old people and young children, does not appear to me unreasonable, 
this would give a popidation of 72,000 x 6 ~ 432,000. 

The Alranta tribes who did not join the Fantu camp at Dunquah number in all 
fully 60,000 people. 

The population of Elmina town was calculated, from taxation returns by the 
Dutch, to be 12,000 at the time of their occupation. 

It is said that many of the people have loft Elmina. If the Dutch calculation 
was correct, and we admit the possibility of one half having left, that would still 
leave 6,000. 

The population of the Sea Coast towns of Appolonia as computed by Mr-. Evans 
(from the returns furnished by Mr. Schnerr in 1869) numbers over 33,000. 

If this be so an allowance of 16,000 for the inland villages of the District is not 
excessive, they are numerous and populous — ^that would give 48,000 as the total 
population of Appolonia. 

Of the population of the country of Aowin on the Western limits of the colony but 
little is Imown to us, but I estimate it to be fully 20,000 people. 

In 1873 the fighting men of Wassaw were estimated to number 10,000 j if we allow 
60,000 as the entire population of the coimtry I do not think the .Estimate is in 
excess of the numbers. 

The numbers of the population of the Beach villages between the Volta and the 
Eastern Limits of the protectorate, consisting of Awoonahs, Somes, and Afflohoos, 
are not le.ss than 10 or 16,000. 

The Supreme Comt of the Gold Coast Colony has jurisdiction over all the districts 
of Awoonah, those which are inland of the Quittali Lagoon and Creek, as well as 
over those on the sea side of it, though it is not thought desirable at present that the 
Comniissionor of the Quittah district should interfere in the internal administration 
of that part of tho Awoonah coimtry. 

The population of this district I should suppose to be not less than 30,000. 

Tho estimate of the entire population of these districts as shown in the accomiiany- 
ing table amoimts to over 661,000. I mudr regret my inability to offer more comijlete 
information, but the Estimate thus given is the result of careful calculation and 
enquiry. 

It is not ijut forward as being absolutely accurate— -it is only offered as the best 
result I have been able to attain, and as subject to daily correction from farther 
work and extended observation. 

He said in his accompanying dispatch, likewise dated 21 December 
1883: 

I incline to the idea that the estimate which I have given in the attached memo- 
randum and which puts the total number of the population of the Gold Coast Settle- 
ment at 061,000 will not be found to he exaggerated. 
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It will be noticed that the total of 661,000 was arrived at as follows : 

Central Districts, 72,000 fighting men x 6 432,000 

Wassaw, 10,000 fighting men X 5 ...... 50,000 

Other tribes and districts: 

60,000+ 0,000+ 48,000 + 20,000 + 16,000 + 30,000 . . . 1 69,000 

661,000 

The total of 651,000 was given also in the annual Blue Books for 1883-5, 
339,188 being allocated to the Western and 311,812 to the Central Pro- 
vince.^ The area was estimated in the Blue Book for 1883 at 18,784 square 
miles and in the Blue Books for 1884^6 at 20,000 square miles. ^ 

A completely new estimate was given in the Blue Book for 1887. It 
showed a population of 1,406,450 — 402,400 for the Western and 1,004,060 
for the Central Province. The Blue Book contained the following comment : 

The area of the Gold Coa-st. and the Protected Territories is estimated at 29,401 
Square Miles.’ 

No regular Census has ever boon taken on the Gold Coast, and there are almost 
insuperable difficulties in the way of doing so. The year’s RoturnB have boon com- 
piled from information supplied by the several District Commissioners of the Colony, 
and the various Missionary bodies as well as by reference to official records.'* 

The Blue Books for 1888 and 1889 gave identically the same figures and 
text.® The Blue Book for 1890 said merely that ‘the population is esti- 
mated at 1,600,000’.® 

This was the situation with which the Census Committee was confronted 
when the count, made in 1891, showed a population of 765,000 — excluding 
Kwahu and Krepi with a population estimated in 1887 at 480,000. The 
Secretary of the Committee, as shown above, put the population of Kwahu 
and Krepi at 500,000, estimated the omissions in the remainder of the 
country at 205,000 and thus arrived at a total of 1,470,000. 

The second count, made in 1901, showed a population of 896,000, and 

‘ See Blue Book 1883 B, p. 1, 1884 R, p. 1, 18SS R, p. 1 ; see also Colonial Posmsions Reports 
1884-6, pp. 124-6. In Blue Booh 1886 R, p. 1, the population is given, apparently owing to an 
arithmetical error, as 661,000. The Blue Books contain also figures by Districts. 

However, while the Blue Book for 1884 showed the population to he 051,000, the Colonial 
Secretary in his report upon this Blue Book said; ‘The population of the Colony is, of course, oon- 
sidorahlo, and I think may he guessed to be not less than 475,000’ (Colonial Possessions Reports 
1 884-8, p.S). 

’ In the Blue Books 1840-9 the area was given as 0,000 square miles. After the cession of the 
Danish possessions (1850) this estimate was raised to 8,000 square miles. But Skitisliml Tables 
Colonial Possessions 1860, p. 420, gave again 6,000 square miles, and this estimate was repeated 
every year until and inoluding Tables 1876-8 (p. 317); it appeared likewise in Rlalislical Abstract 
for the Colonial Possessions from the First to the Twentieth Number (published in 1884), and in 
Colonial Office List 1866 to 1873 (in the Tables ‘Colonial Possessions’) — irrespective of all changes 
in boundaries. Colonial Office List 1876 (p. 18) to 1885 (p. 18) gave 18,000 square miles. 

’ During the last decade of the nineteenth and the first decade of this century the area was 
frequently given as 39,060 square miles; see, for example. Statistical Tables Colonial Possessions 
1888-90 (p. 366) to 1900 (p. i08), Statistical Abstract for the Colonial Possessions 1877-91 (p. 5) to 
1887-1001 (p, 6). See also in this connexion Colonial Reports, Cold Coast 1892, p. 28 ; ‘The area 
of tire Colony lias been variously estimated from 20,401 square miles ... to 39,000 square miles .... 
It is probable that a moan between the two--say 36,000 .square miles — will more nearly approxi- 
mate to aoouraoy.' But even 29,401 square miles were apparently an overestimate. 

* Blue. Book 1887 B,, p. l. 

’ See ibid, im R, p. l; JmR, p. 1. ' 

Mbid. IS90 R, pp. 1-2. . 
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the Census Committee estimated it at 1,043,000. A comparison of the 
returns and estimates of 1891 and 1901 yields the following results d 



Returns 

Estimates 

Distriats 

1S91 

1901 

1891 

1901 

Accra 

91,612 

103,651 

121,612 

1 153,141 
} 173,997 

Kwahn 

Volta River 

■■ 

128,608 

39,490 
) 163,997 

} 600,000 
148,608 

Ada . 

46.869 

39.870 

46,487 

66.869 

54.870 

56,487 

Axirn 

18,130 

33,130 

Cape Coast 

87,873 

100,282 

127,873 

130,282 

Kwitta 

36,230 

174,224 

46,230 

174,224 

Prampram 

10,908 

13,404 

16,908 

18,404 

Saltpond . 

138,828 

67,820 

148,828 1 

87,820 

Sekuiidi 

29,863 

34,326 

34,863 . 

42,325 

Wa.ssaw . . 1 

73,683 

80,603 

123,683 j 

100,603 

Winneba . 

80,164 

62,937 

90,164 

72,937 

Total . . 1 

764,5081 

895,360 

1,469,6081 

1,043,350 


* Excluding 4,374 in Atabubu. 


The ‘returns ’ were certainly too low in 1891 for Kwitta and seem to have 
been too high for Axim and Saltpond. Whether the total came near the 
truth it is impossible to tell. But it probably came nearer the truth than 
the excessive estimate of the Census Committee. At the 1901 count the 
population of Kwitta was probably overstated, but it was probably under- 
stated, for example, in Saltpond. The total population was very likely 
greater than the returns indicate, and the Census Committee’s estimate 
was probably not too high. 

The total returned at the enumeration of 1911 was only 863,766. The 
population this time was very much understated in Kwitta, ^ but the 
figures seem to have been far too low also in some other Districts. A 
comparison, District by District, of the results of 1911 and 1901 is not 
feasible owing to changes in boundaries, but it is possible to compare the 
results by Provinces for each enumeration from 1891 to 1931 and by 
Districts for 1911 to 1931 (see Tables 1 and 2). 

If the estimate of the Comnaissioner of the Western Province for 1911 
is correct that ‘the Returns fall short of the actual population of this 
Province by twenty per cent’, and if the same assumption is made for 
the Eastern Province, the total population would have been about 
1,000,000. But it is safe to say that the population was larger than that. 
It probably exceeded 1,150,000. 

The total laopulation enumerated in 1921 was 1,174,971. It was reported 
to have been understated again in the Western Province. It seems unhkely 
that the population was less than 1,300,000. 

‘ See Ccnaua Report 1S91, pp. 9, 41 ; 1901, pp. 6, 19, 22. 

® The native population of Kwitta had been given in 1887, 1891, 1901, and 1911 as 106,900, 
30,230, 174,224, and 36,945 respectively. (Census Report 1901, p. 6, aays oonceming population 
density; ‘Of individual districts, Kwitta is easily first, with a population of 181 to the square 
mile.’ It was indeed easy for Kwitta to be first With a population put at 174,000.) The native 
population of Kwitta and Addah was given in 1911 as 77,394, and in 1921 as 177,625. 
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Table 1. Resident African Population of Gold Coast Colony by Provinces, 
1891-193P 


Provinces 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

I 1931 

WAc:^-,flrn 

143,406 

1 306,755 

133,038 

163,640 

205,080 

284,902 

Central . 

221,039 ' 

247,306 

302,626 

431,384 

Eastern. 

314,024^ 

541,263 

441,820 

664,207 

866,076 

Total . 

764,186“ 

896,330 

852,666 

1,171,913 

1,671,362 


1 See The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. ii, p. 1. Some figures difFer slightly from those given in earlier 
census reports (see footnotes to Table 3). ^ Excluding Kwahu and Krepi. 


Table 2. Resident African Population of Gold Coast Colony by Districts, 
1911~3D 


District 

1911 

mi 

mi 

District 

1911 

mi 

1931 

Western Province 


CeHTBAL PilOVlNOE 


Selcondi . 

44,767 

64,164 

73,821 

Cape Coast 

86,891 

93,427 

136,044 

Tarkwa 

30,367 

44,625 

60,983 

Saltpoud. 

1 93,034 

71,468 

103,266 

Ankobra . 

38,071 

33,063 

46,173 

Western Akim 

32,164 

63,381 

Sefwi . 


26,008 

42,060 

Winneba. 

07,111 

105,667 

128,694 

Aowin 

Axim 

28,726 

6,671 

40,769 

6li924 

Total . 

247,036 

302,626 

431,384 

Total 

163,640 

206,080 

284,902 



District j Jon j Jim j 1931 


Eastern Pbovinou 


Annra 

73,047 

99,603 

136,096 

Alcwapim . 

88,047 

79,917 

86,380 

Akim-Abuakwa . 

46,768 

90,306 

140,677 

Kwahu 

41,783 

41,693 

69,026 

Volta River 

Now Juabon 

1 114,781 

173,063 

162,100 

26,626 

Kete-Ada . 

77,394 

177,626 

243,671 

Total . 

441,820 

664,207 

866,076 


' See The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. li, pp. 31, 58, 78. 


The total population enumerated in 1931 was 1,573,770. There is no 
evidence that it was understated. 

Table 3 shows the population at the enumerations from 1891 to 1931, 
as given in the more recent census reports.’^ 

From the census date 1931 on, the Principal Registrar has computed 
the population by assuming that the ‘resident,’ African population 
increased each year by one-tenth of the difference between the 1931 and 
1921 returns, i.o. by 39,938, and that the numbers of the ‘resident’ non- 
African population and the maritime population had not changed since 
1931. The result for mid-year 1940 was 1,943,266.^ 

1 Some of these figures should bo revised ; see footnotes to Table 3. 

'•* Erom 1941 onwards the mid-year population of the Gold Coast and TogoUind ha.s been 
estimated to be egual to that oomputed for mid-year 1940. See Blue Booh 1941, p. 107; 1942, 
p. 107; 7S>43, p. 105; 7944, p. Til. 
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Table 3. Population of the Gold Coast Colony, 1891-1931^ 



1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

‘Besident’ Africans. 

Maritime® Africans .... 
‘Besident’ non- Africans . 

Maritime® non-Africans . 

764,185® 

428* 

896,330® 

716« 

852,666'' 

1,389® 

1,171,913 

1,167 

1,630® 

371 

1,571,294*" 

2,304 

104 

Total 

764,613 

896,046 

864,066 

1,174,971 

1,673,770 


’■ See Census Report 1921, Appendices, pp. 5, 11, 19; The Cold Coast, 1931, vol. i, p. 2S6, vol. ii, 
pp. 1-2 ; Repen t of the Principal Registrar 1933, p. 13. 

® Persons enumerated on ship-board. Such persons were apparently not enumerated before 
1921. 

® The population shown in Census Report 1S91 was 768,882, including 4,374 in Atabubu. But 
from Census Report 1901 on, the population for 1891 is given as 768,669 including Atabubu or 
764,185 excluding Atabubu. 

•* There was only a partial count of whites in 1891, and Census Report 1921, Appendices, p. 19, 
still said regarding non-Africans: ‘No figures available for 1891.’ See also p. 439 below. 

“ The population shown in Census Report 1901 w.as 896,360. But from Census Report 1911 on, the 
population for 1901 is given as 896,330. 

® Census Report 1901, p. 7, gives 646 as the number of Europeans on the Gold Coast, excluding 
‘olBoials and others who were travelling in the Colony at the time of the Census’ and excluding 
those in Ashanti and the Northern Territories. ‘An addition of 63 to 70 might fairly be made to 
represent this deficiency.’ Census Report 1921, Appendices, p. 19, gives as Besident non-Africans 
in the Colony 716 ‘made up as follows: — 646 for the Colony with an addition of 70 to represent 
those in Ashanti and the Northern Territories and others not enumerated’. 

’’ Census Report 1911 gives (p. 49) as ‘Population’ 863,766, and (p. 65) as ‘Native Population’ 
862,396. The figure of 862,666 given from Census Repas t 1921 on, as representing the ‘ Besident 
African Population’ is 270 higher than the figure given in Census Report 1911 for the Native 
Population because the Central Province is, I think erroneously, entered with 247,300 instead of 
247,036. 

° This figure represents the number of whites (including Syrians). 

” This figure is given erroneously in The Cold Coast, 1931, vol. i, p. 264, and vol. ii, p. 2, as 
representing the total non-African population: 

The Cold Coast, 1931, vol. ii, p. 1, gives as Besident African Population 1,671,362, but this 
figure, erroneously, includes the Maritime Population. 

2. Ashanti 

No official estimate of the population seems to have been made before 
the annexation of Ashanti to the Crown in 1901. In that year the native 
population was estimated at 335,651.^ This does not include Kintampo 
with about 10,000 inhabitants which then formed part of the Northern 
Territories, The Census Committee pointed out that the population figure 
implied a density of only 11 per square nule, ‘which is obviously much 
below the true ratio ’.® But it probably overestimated the area.® However, 
the Administration remained convinced that the population had been 
understated in 1901. 

Until a reliable census of Ashanti has been taken the native population can only 
be roughly guessed at. It has generally been reckoned at 600,000, and this figure 
must bo supplemented by several thousand immigrants from the north, such as 
Moshis, Dagombas, Dagatis, Grunshis, Hausas, &c. Ashanti, moreover, numbers 
a large floating population of these people, who come for purposes of trade."* 

^ See Census Report 1901, p. BQ. ® Ibid., p, 6. 

® The area at that time was usually put at 32,200 square miles (see, for example, Statistical 
Tables Colonial Possessions 1900, p. 403). * Colonial Reports, Ashanti 1909, p. 14. 
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But the count of 1911 showed a total population of only 287,814, includ- 
ing Kintampo. The Chief Commissioner said that the population was 
underestimated, and he was certainly right. The figures for 1921 and 1931 
were 406,640 and 578,702 respectively, the total for 1921 being no doubt 
too low. ‘Owing to the changes in titles and areas since 1911 comparisons 
with the figures obtained at the Census taken in that year are not possible.’^ 
But for 1921 and 1931 the figures for Provinces and Districts are fairly 
comparable (see Table 4). Table 6 shows the population at the enumera- 
tions from 1901 to 1931, as given in the more recent census reports. 

Prom the census date 1931 on, the Principal Registrar computed the 
population by assuming that the African population increased each year 
by one-tenth of the difference between the 1931 and 1921 returns, i.e. by 
17,189, and that the figure for the non-African population did not change. 
The result for mid-year 1940 was 737,696. 

3. Northern Territories 

No official estimate of the population seems to have been made before 
1901, when these districts were constituted a distinct Administration under 
a Chief Commissioner. For 1901 the number of adults, on the basis of 
a count made in part of the Northern Territories, was estimated at 21 1,964, 
and 60 per cent, or 106,000 were added for children. The Colonial Report 
for 1901 said: 

The total figui-o of 317,964 given by Lieutenant-Colonel Morris would indicate 
a population of rather over 8-3 per square mile, the area of the Territories being 
about 38,000 square miles.® This is a sparse population. I am doubtful, however, 
whether, adults only having been counted, an addition of 60 per cent, is sufflcient 
for children.® 

The Colonial Report for 1909 gave still another reason why the total 
arrived at was too low. 

The native population of the Northern Territories was roughly estimated at 
318,000 in 1900, but little reliance can be placed on these figures, as a considerable 
portion of the most densely-populated parts of the Protectorate was under- 
estimated.^ 

But the Report for 1910 was more cautious. 

It is of little use speculating as to what our population is at present. As accurate 
a census as is practicable will be taken in April, 1911. It is probable that we shall 
find our previous estimates excessive. There is no district that can bo described as 
‘densely populated’ in the usually accepted sense, but there is a vast variation in tho 
population of tho various districts.® 

Actually, the count of 1911 showed a population of 361,819, excluding 
Kintampo (which on 1 January 1907 had been transferred to Ashanti), as 
The, QoU Coast, 1931, 

® Xhis was apparently an overestimate. Yet Statialicdl Tables Colonial Possessions 1900, 
p, 403, gave an area of 48,000 square mfiesi 

’ Colonial Reports, Northern Territories 1901, p. 5. OolonvA Reports, Cold Coast 1006, p. 34, said 
that the inhabitants of the Northern Territorlea ’probably number at least 1,000,000’ I (See also 
ibid. 1909, p. 30 1 ‘ Roughly estimated there are probably nearly 3,000,000 inhabitants of tho Gold 
Coast, including Ashanti and the Northern Territories.’) 

^ Colonial Reports, Northern Territories 1909, p. 12. ® Ibid. fWO, p. 11. 
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against 317,964 in 1901, including Kintampo, and the 1911 count itself 
was quite incomplete. If the estimate that only two-thirds of the people 
in the North-Eastern Province had been enumerated was correct, an 
addition of about 80,000 should be made on this account alone.^ The 
enumeration of 1921 showed a population of 630,391 and that of 1931 a 
population of 717,382, the figure for 1921 being no doubt too low. The 
native population figures by Districts for 1911, 1921, and 1931 are shown 
in Table 6. The population at the enumerations of 1901 to 1931, as given 
in the more recent census reports, is shown in Table 7. 

From the census date 1931 on, the Principal Registrar computed the 
population in the same manner as for Ashanti, reckoning with a yearly 
increase of 18,692 Africans. The result for mid-year 1940 was 890,283. 

4. Gold Coast 

The count of 1901 showed a native population of 1,338,433. But it was 
probably somewhat understated in the Colony, and the returns for the 
Northern Territories included apparently not more than one-tliird of the 
population. If the Chief Commissioner’s estimate for the Northern Terri- 
tories based on the partial count is substituted for the original returns, the 
figure for the native population would be raised to 1,648,966. It is safe 
to say that it exceeded 1,750,000. 

The returns for 1911 showed a native population of 1,601,793. The 
figures were apparently incomplete in every section of the country. 
Assuming that the omissions amounted to one-fifth in the Western and 
Eastern Provinces of the Colony and in Ashanti, and to one-third in the 
North-Eastern Province of the Northern Territories, the native population 
would have been about 1,800,000. It was no doubt much larger than that. 

The returns for 1921 showed a total population of 2,112,002. The 
omissions were much smaller than in 1911 but it seems unlikely that they 
amounted to less than 200,000. 

The returns for 1931 showed a total poprdation of 2,869,854. There is 
no evidence that it was understated. 

From the census date 1931 on, the Principal Registrar computed the 
Ijoprrlation by assuming that the ‘resident’ African population increased 
each year by one-tenth of the difference between the 1931 and 1921 returns, 
i.e. by 76,819, and that the ‘resident’ non-African population and the 
maritime population did not change. The result for mid-year 1940 was 
3,571,244. But quite apart from the fact that the difference between 
the returns of 1931 and 1921 was swelled by an understatement of the 
population in 1921, it is uncertain whether the actual increase in the 1930s 
was similar to that in the 1920s. The official figures for recent years may, 
therefore, be wide of the mark. 

5. Togoland 

According to the 1921 count the population was 187,959, but the 
returns were very incomplete. The 1931 enumeration showed a population 

^ The native population enumerated in this Province was 163,472. See Census Report C8. 



. African PopvMUon of Ashanti by Districts, 1921 and 1931 



! figvttes given in Tables 3, 5, and 7. 
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Table 6. Popvlation of Ashanti, 190 1-3 P 



1901 

1911 

1921 j 

1931 

Africans . 

Non-Africans . 

345,891® 

287,814'‘ 

223 

406,193 

447 

578,078 

624 

Total . 

345,891 

288,037 

406,640 

678,702 


1 See The Gold Coast, 1931, voL ii, pp. 1-2. 

“ ‘Includes a rough estimate of 10,240 for ICintampo which in 1901 was 
included in the administrative area of the Northern Territories.’ 

® No count was made of the small number of non-Africans ; see footnote 
6 to Table 3. 

^ The figure of 287,814 is given, from Census Report 1921 on, as representing 
the African Population. But tliis, I thiuli, is a mistake. According to Census 
Report 1911, irp. 57, 76, the native population was 287,691 and the white 
population 223. 


Table 7. Population of Northern Territories, 1901-3P 



1901 

1911 

1921 ! 

1931 

Africans . 

Non -Africans . 

307,724® 

361,806 

13 

530,355 ! 
36 

717,275 

107 

Total . 

307,724 

361,819 

630,391 

717,382 


1 See The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. ii, pp. 1-2. 

“ The Chief Commissioner’s estimate was 317,964. The figure 307,724 
excludes 10,240 for ICintampo which became part of Ashanti. 

’ No count was made of the few non-Africans; see footnote 6 to Table 3. 


Table 9. African Population of Togoland, 1921 and 193P 


Year 

1 Northern flection | 

Southern 

Section 

Ho 

1 Total 

Eastern 

Dagomba 

Kete- 

Krachi 

I Kusasi 

1 Mam- 

Total 

1621 

1931 

68,929 

91,623 

26,244 

20,621 

12,093 

41,101 

4,618 

1 14,997 

100,784 

168,142 

87,165 

126,629 

1 187,939 
293,671 


1 See The OoU Coast, 1931, vol. ii, pp. 220, 


of 293,714. Table 9 gives a comparison of tte returns for Africans in the 
two years by districts. The number of non-Africans was 20 in 1921 and 
43 in 1931. 

From 1931 on the population has been computed in the same manner 
as for the Gold Coast, the yearly increase in the African population being 
put at 10,673. The result for mid-year 1940 was 391,616. But in view of 
the gross understatement of the population in 1921, the figm’es for recent 
years may be far too high. 

6. Gold Coast cmd Togoland 

According to the 1921 enumeration the population was 2,299,961. In 
view of omissions in the Gold Coast and particularly in Togoland it 
seems unlikely that the actual population was less than 2,660,000. The 
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Table 10. Population Density, Gold Coast and Togoland, 193P 







Popula- 




Non- 


tion 

Districts 

sq. m. 

Africans 

Africans^ 

Total 

per aq. m. 


Colony, Western Province 


Aiikobra 



2,149 

46,173 

46 

46,219 

21-5 

Aowin 



1,272 

9,941 

2 

9,943 

7-8 




1,518 

61,924 

28 

61,952 

34-2 

Sefwi . 



2,610 

42,060 

18 

42,078 

16-1 

Sekondi-Dixcove . 



367 

73,821 

436 

74,266 

202-3 

Tarlfwa 



1,683 

60,983 

156 

61,138 

36-3 

Total .... 

9,699 

284,902 

684 1 

286,586 

1 29-8 


Colony, Central Province 


Cape Coast .... 

2,126 

136,044 

120 

136,164 

64-1 

Saltpond .... 

690 

103,265 

48 

103,313 

149-7 

Western Akim 

951 

63,381 

37 

63,418 

66-7 

Winneba .... 

917 

128,694 

93 

128,787 

140-4 

Total 

4,683 

431,384 

298 

431,682 

92-2 


Colony, Eastern Province 


Accra 

618 

136,696 

1,009 

137,706 

222-8 

Alrwapim .... 

834 

86,380 

44 

86,424 

140,749 

103-6 

Birim (Akim-Abuakwa) 

1 4,747 

140,677 

72 

1 42-1 

Birim (Kwaliu) . 

59,026 

17 

59,043 

Kete-Ada .... 

2,146 

243,671 

47 

243,718 

113-6 

New J'uaben 

52 

26,626 

106 

26,631 

512-1 

Volta Eiver 

1,268 

162,100 

28 

162,128 

128-9 

Total . 

9,665 

855,076 

1,322 

866,398 

88-7 


Ashanti, Western Province 


Ahafo .... 

1,434 

16,776 



16,776 

11-0 

Klntampo .... 

6,141 

43,410 

8 

43,418 

8-4 

Sunyani .... 

2,416 

68,976 

21 

66,997 

27-7 

Wenchi . 

2,077 

58,106 1 

6 

68,111 

28-0 

Total . . 

11,068 

184,268 

84 

184,302 

16-7 


Ashanti, Eastern Province 


Ashanti -Aliim . . . 

Ktimasi . 

Mampong . 

Obnasi .... 

Obnasi (Bekwai) . 

4,580 
3,169 
3,349 
j 2,213 

65,236 

172,196 

50,296 

39,718 

76,366 

20 

457 

10 

87 

16 

66,266 

172,653 

50,306 

39,805 

1 76,382 

12-1 

64-5 

16-0 

|52-6 

Total .... 

13,311 

393,810 

690 

; 394,400 

i 20-6 


Northern Territories, Northern Province 


Kusasi . . . . 

807 

110,614 

3 

110,617 

137-1 

Lawra-Tumu . . . 

3,840 

93,125 

8 

93,133 

24-3 

Mamprusi . . . . 

2,014 

46,623 

3 

46,526 

23-1 

Navrongo . . ,. 

1,651 

120,870 

20 

120,890 

77-9 

Wa . . . . . 

3,462 

72,323 

6 

72,329 

20-9 

Zuarunga . . 

781 

133,981 

9 

133,990 

171-6 

Total . : . , 

12,466 

677,436 

49 

677,486 

: 46-4 
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Table 10. Population Density, Gold Coast and Togoland, 193P-—contd. 


Districts 

Area, 
sq. m. 

Africans 

Non- 

Africans^ 

Total 

Popula- 

pGT sq, m. 

Nohthebn Tebbitobibs, Southbbn Pbovinob 


Western Dagomba . 

6,764 

100,433 

60 

100,483 

14'9 

Eastern Gonja . 

5,063 

23,683 

7 

23,690 

4-7 

Western Gonja, 

6,224 

15,723 

1 

15,724 

2-6 

Total .... 

18,031 

139,839 

58 

139,897 

7-8 


Total Gold Coast 


Colony .... 

23,937 

1,671,362 

2,304 

1,673,666 

65'7 

Ashanti .... 

24,379 

578,078 

624 1 

678,702 

23-7 

Northern Territories. 

30,486 

717,276 

107 1 

717,382 

23-6 

Total .... 

78,802 

2,806,715 

3,036 j 

2,809,760 i 

36-4 


Togoland 


Eastern Dagomba 

5,603 

91,623 

4 

91,527 

16-0 

Kete -Kratohi . 

3,949 

20,621 

2 

20,523 

6-2 

Knsasi .... 

420 

41,101 

— 

41,101 

97-9 

Mampruai 

706 

14,997 

— 

14,997 

21'3 

Northern Section 

10,677 

168,142 

6 

168,148 

16-9 

Southern Section 

2,464 

125,629 

37 

125,566 

61'0 

Total .... 

13,041 

293,671 

43~ 

293,714 

22-6 


Gold Coast and Togoland 

I 91,843 I 3,160,386 | 3,078 | 3,163,464 | 34-4 

1 See The OoU Coast, 1931, vol. ii, pp. 2-3, 23. 

“ Excluding 104 Maritimo Population in the Colony. 

1931 enumeration showed a population of 3,163,668. The population for 
mid-year 1940 has been computed at 3,962,760 (86,392 yearly increase 
of African resident population since, 1931). This may be an overstate- 
ment. 

The area of the Gold Coast is 78,802 square miles and that of Togoland 
13,041 square miles. According to the 1931 enumeration the number of 
inhabitants per square mile yvas 36-4 in the Gold Coast. In the Colony it 
was 65'7 (Western Province 29-8, Central Province 92-2, Eastern Province 
88'7), in Ashanti 23-7 (Western Province 16-7, Eastern Province 29-6), in 
the Northern Territories 23-5 (Northern Province 46-4, Southern Province 
7-8). While it exceeded 100 in 8 of the 17 Districts of the Colony and in 
2 of the 6 Districts of the Northern Province of the Northern Territories, 
it was less than 6 in 2 of the 3 Districts of, the Southern Province of the 
Northern Territories (Western Gonja 2-6, Eastern Gonja 4-7). In Togoland 
the number of inhabitants per square mile was 22'5. In the Northern 
Section it was only 16-9 (in Kete Kratohi not more than 5'2), in the 
Southern Section 51 -0. In the Gold Coast including Togoland the average 
density was 34-4. 
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The Chief Census Officer made the following comment : 

A closer scrutiny of the district areas and their density return reveals an interesting 
fact concerning the incidence of population. The districts within the forest belt 
where the population is least are those adjacent to the western frontier ; this zone 
of scarcity of inhabitants sweeps across the country to the eastern frontier outside 
and to the north of the forest zone and widens with an ever increasing diminution of 
population to the north until it reaches the Northern Province where the population 
becomes denser than in most parts of the country. 

The reason for this is somewliat difficult to establish especially with regard to 
the forest zone. The writer would suggest tentatively that the western frontier 
districts not having been developed in time for the cacao boom retained the con- 
ditions which prevailed elsewhere in the forest zone prior to that boom, conditions 
which as one receded further westward into the forest made habitation by man 
increasingly difficult. Outside and to the north of this forest belt is a country which 
in the rainy season is mostly under water and the high gromrd of which, where 
villages alone can be constructed, is in the dry season in some places almost entirely 
destitute of water. Such districts as Kintampo, Northern Mampong, most of Krachi, 
Eastern and Western Gonjas are to all intents and purposes uninhabitable and they 
form by creating a belt of territory without people, a very serious obstacle to the 
complete opening up and progress of the thickly populated north. The same 
situation is encountered in most of the Mamprusi district and after leaving the high 
plateaux of the Dagomba country one descends into a swampy or barren zone which 
forms that district. Conditions north of the Wliite Volta and westward along the 
parallel of that river’s eastward sweep are completely different. The country is 
a well-watered one even in the dry season. . . . That country supports a dense 
population .... 

The rapidity with which the country has been developed since the begiiming of 
the century has created a number of large towns in the area exploited. Their growth 
has been considerable, but it is rather hi the number of townships than in the size 
of individual towns that this growth has been most marked.*^ 

The largest towns in 1931 were Accra with 60,726 inhabitants, Kumasi 
with 35,829, Cape Coast with 17,685, and Sekondi with 16,963.® 

III. Composition of Afeioan Population 

Area of Origin. At the enumerations of 1911 and 1921 an attempt was 
made to group the population by tribes, but the returns were scanty and 
uiicertaiiv’ and they provide hardly any adequate information on the area 
of origin. The forms used in 1931 contained for the first time a special 
column ‘Place of Origin, African of Gold Coast or Alien African’. In this 
column was to be written ‘where possible the name of the country or 
Province inhabited by the tribe ’. If, for example, the person was a Krobo, 
the entry was bo be ‘ Eastern Province Colony ’ ; if he was a Mendi, ‘ Sierra 
Leone ’. The Chief Census Officer considered the people who did not belong 
to an indigenous tribe as ‘immigrants’ and divided these immigrants into 
‘Subjects of other British West Afiican Colonies’, ‘Subjects of Erench 
West African Colonies’, &c.* I doubt whether this interpretation was 
correct. I do not think that the fact that a child belonged to an alien tribe 
necessarily meant that it was bom outside the Colony and that it was 

1 2V(e GoZd qo««{, jf9«, vol. i, p. 167. . “ See ibid., vol. ii, p. 18. 

“ See Census Re-prni mi, pp. 38-9, 69-72; 1921, pp. 60-1, 72-3, 86-94, 118, 140, 159, Appen- 
dices, pp. 16-16. * Sod The GoU Goaat, 1931, 154,. 



Fable 11. African Population by Area of Origin, Gold Coast and Togoland, 1931 



(a) Residing 
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a subject of another country. All that can he said, it seems to me, is that 
such a child was of alien origin. 

Of the 2,866,715 Africans enumerated in 1931 in the Gold Coast, 78,974 
originated from other British Dependencies (mainly Nigeria and Togoland) 
and 188,570 from other countries (mainly French West African Depen- 
dencies). Of the inhabitants of the Western Province of the Colony not 
more than 78-1 per cent, originated from that Province; the correspond- 
ing percentages for the Central and Eastern Provinces were 90-3 and 
87-6 respectively. Of the inhabitants of Ashanti 80-5 per cent, originated 
from Ashanti. Of the inhabitants of the Northern Territories 91-1 per cent, 
originated from these Territories. The differences are due in part to 
internal migration. There were in the Colony 15,442 people originating 
from Ashanti and 19,742 from the Northern Territories. There were in 
Ashanti 20,293 from the Colony and 22,669 from the Northern Territories. 
But there were in the Northern Territories only 1,131 from the Colony 
and only 1,746 from Ashanti. While 42,401 inhabitants of the Colony and 
Ashanti originated from the Northern Territories, only 2,877 inhabitants 
of the Northern Territories origmated from the Colony or Ashanti. The 
proportion of inhabitants of the Northern Territories originating from 
other West African British Dependencies was also very small. But in view 
of the fact that the Northern Territories are generally considered to be a 
country with a large excess of emigration, it is noteworthy that the number 
of Africans living in the Northern Territories and originating from foreign 
colonies was very large. They constituted 7-7 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation as compared with 6- 1 per cent, in the Gold Coast Colony ; in Ashanti, 
however, the percentage was 9-2. 

Of the 293,671 Africans enumerated in 1931 in Togoland, 10,806 
originated from other British Dependencies (mainly Gold Coast and 
Nigeria) and 30,111 from other countries (mainly French West African 
Dependencies). The number of Togolanders residing in other British 
Dependencies was obviously greater than the inflow of Africans from the 
Empire into Togoland, since 12,406 Togolanders were recorded in the Gold 
Coast alone.^ But there was certainly a favourable balance of migration 
in the intercourse with French Dependencies. 

Little is known about the occupation of the people originating from 
other British Dependencies and other counti'ies. The census reports convey 
the impression that employment at the mines played a very important 
part. But in the period covered by these reports only a small proportion 
of the immigrants went to the mines. Table 12 shows the average number 
of Africans (including local labourers) employed in the mines from 1905 
to 1938-9. It appears that the number was 12,465 in 1906, oscillated in 
1906 to 1918 between 13,580 and 18,466, and in 1919 to 1932-3 between 
10,439 and 13,227, and that it rose thereafter to 39,122 in 1938-9.^ The 

^ This figui'u, moreover, is very likely inoomplete since not a single Togolander was recorded in 
, the Nprtliern. Territories. 

“ The average number employed (including Bnropeans) was 38,887 in 1938, 40,462 in 1939, 
39,770 in 1940, 30,000 in 1943, and 29,646 in 1944; see Blv4 Book 1938, p. 137-, 1939, p. 137; 
W4(?, p. 137; 7943, p. 131; 2944, p. 136. 
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som’ces from which the labour was drawn have been published for 1904, 
1911 to 1928-9, and 1931-2 to 1933-4. The figures given for those em- 
ployed at any time during the fii-st six months of 1904 were as follows 


Natives belonging to 
the Gold Coast 

Natives from other 
British Colonies i 

i Foreign 

1 Natives 


Ashanti 

Fanti 

Krepe 

Appo- 

loniatu 

Mehdi 

La,os\ 

Eausas 

Kroo j 

Bassas 

Total 

2,766 

6,!545 

1,934 

242 

743 

1,187 

399 

2,382 

846 

17,044 


It appears that 67 per cent, belonged to the Gold Coast while 14 per cent, 
came from other British Dependencies and 19 per cent, from foreign 
countries. 


Table 12. Average Number of African Mine Labourers employed on 
Gold Coast, 1905-38^ 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1906 

12,466 

1914 

16,204 

1922-3 

10,929 

1931-2 

11,839 

1906 

13,580 

1916 

14,824 

1923-4 

11,995 

1932-3 

12,319 

1907 

14,739 

1916 

14,846 

1924-5 

13,096 

1933-4 

16,468 

1908 

1 15,206 

1917 

16,004 

1925-6 

13,227 

1934-5 

20,635 

1909 

16,395 

1918 

13,682 

1926-7 

10,734 

193,6-6 

33,403 

1910 

18,466 

1919 

11,732 

1927-8 

10,719 

1930-7 

36,350 

1911 

18,383 

1920 

10,439 

1928-9 

11,363 

1937-8 

37,783 

1912 

16,921 

1921 

11,243 

1929-30 

12,140 

1938-9 

30,122 

1913 

16,094 

1922’^ 

12,605 

1930-1 

12,380 




^ See Bepmi on the Mines Department 1905, p. 14; 1906, p. 16; 1907, p. 14; 190S, p. 13; 1900, 
p. 13; 1010, p. 13; 1911, p. 14; 1910, p. 13; 1913, p. 12; 19U, p. 12; 1915, p. 10; 1916, p. 10; 
1931-2, p. 7 ; 103S-9, p. IG. Some figures do not represent the average number but the number 
employed on a given da3^ ® First quarter. 

The figures for later years are summarized in Table 13. They show that 
though the proportion of natives from French West Africa has been 
increasing, the majority of the native mine labourers belonged all the time 
to the Gold Coast. 

It should be realized, however, that conditions may have changed in 
recent years^ and also that apart from those employed in the mines there 
were immigrants working as wood-cutters for the mineral industry.® Even 
so, the number of immigrants employed m the cocoa industry has been 
certainly much larger, all the time, than the number employed directly or 
indirectly by the mineral industry. 

^ See Gold Coast, Report on, Mims Department 1903-d, p. 30. 

“ Apparently the only pertinent statement m recent years is to bo found in Report on the Labour 
Department 1039-40, p. 3; ‘An enquiry was ... made into the territorial sources of labour in the 
mining industry. The figures for the whole of the Gold Coast wore as follows : Colony and A.9hanti, 
32-5 per cent; JNorthern Territories and contiguous French territories, 66 per cent; other 
West African territories, 12’6 per cent. The high proportion, of Colony and Ashanti labour was 
unexpected.’ The proportion of Colony and ^hanti labour w8.s about the same as in 1933-4, 
although the total number of natives employed in the mining industry had doubled in the 
meantime. Whether the proportion coming from French territories has changed it is impossible 
to tell. 

^ It is not clear to what extent such workers have been included in the figures of labourers 
employed in the mines, ■ 



Table 13. African Mine Labourers Employed on Gold Coast by Country of Origin, 1911-33 
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1926 - 7 , p. 311 1927 - 8 , p. 24 ; 1928 - 9 , p. 25 ; 1331-2, pp. 13-14; 1932 - 3 , pp.’lS^lo ; 
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Sex. No attempt seems to have been made before 1891 to estimate the 
number of males and females, but when the first count was made in that 
year it was apparently expected that it would show a large excess of 
females. The Secretary of the Census Committee reported: 

... it will be seen that of the total classified population, viz. ; . . . 767,006, there is 
only a predominance of (409,611 females, 367,684 males) 61,927 females in the entire 
Colony, the proportion being one male to every 1-146 females.^ 

He suspected that a greater proportion of women than men had evaded 
enumeration. Therefore, the estimated figures which were to supplement 
the returns of the count assumed a greater predominance of females 



Males 

Females 

Females 
to 100 
males 

Returns ....... 

357,684 

409,611 

114-6 

Addition for omissions .... 

92,000 

113,000 

122-8 

‘ Children and Old ’ in Atabubu^ 

787 

1,000 

127-1 

Kropi and Kwahu ..... 

226,000 

275,000 

122-2 

Total 

676,371 

798,611 

118-4 


‘ Not classified according to sex in the census returns. 


It seems, however, that already in the original returns the predominance 
of females had been overstated, as it was particularly great in those areas 
for which the population is given in round figures, i.e. where the population 
had been estimated or guessed.® 

The returns of 1901 again did not fulfil the expectations of a great pre- 
dominance of females . The Census Committee made the following comment : 

It will be seen . . . that the sexes are fairly evenly divided, there being a slight 
preponderance of females. The ratio for the Colony, including Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories, is 1 male to 1-18 females. The retm-ns for the Northern Terri- 
tories show a preponderance of males (viz. : 56,098 males, 62,334 females or 1 female 
to 1-06 males) as do also those for Sekundi (11,998 males, 10,602 females, or 1 female 
to 1-13 males), Axim (9,303 males, 8,827 females, or 1 female to 1-05 males) and 
Dixcove (6,878 males, 5,847 females). The figures for the Northern Territories are 
um-eliable, while in the other districts the unusual number of males is probably to 
be accormted for by the influx of labourers and servants consequent on the develop- 
ment of the mining industry and the construction of the Railway. The excess of 
females to males is most noticeable in the Kwitta district, where the ratio is 1 male 
to 1-26 females; Accra and Volta River districts come next with 1 male to 1-17 
females.'* 

The last sentence contains, of course, an error. It is obvious that if the 
excess of females for the whole country was 18 per cent., Kwitta cannot 
have been the only district where the excess was larger than that. As 
a matter of fact, the ratio of females to 1 male was 1-42 in Saltpond (23,916 
males, 33,905 females)® and 1-32 in Ashanti (144,436 males, 191,215 
females).® But it should be remembered that Ashanti, Saltpond, and 

Census Meport 1S9I, 10, 8^ Bhie Booh 1S91 S, 1. 

“ See Census Report 1891, pp. 42 -106, I have quoted above the example of Sefwlii Whyawau 
where tlie population was returned as 11,000 males and 22i000 females. 

* Ibid.iSOi.p. 6. ® See ibid., p. 19. “ See ibid., p. 66. 
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Kwitta were areas where the count was particularly defective. Yet, as 
the Census Committee again thought that the proportion of omissions was 
larger among women than among men, the sum of 148,000 which was added 
in consideration of omissions was subdivided into 48,000 males and 100,000 
females, and the i)opulation figm-es were raised to 660,263 males and 
826,170 females, 1 giving a ratio of 125 females to 100 males. 

The sex ratio returned at the 1911 enumeration differed essentially from 
the earlier results. They showed for the whole country a small excess 
of males.® 


Sex 

Colony 

Ashanti 

Northern 

Territories 

■ 

Total 

Males . 

427,277 

141,012 

187,157 

765,446 

Females 

425,119 

146,679 

174,649 

746,347 

Females to 100 males 

99-6 

103-9 

93-3 

98-8 


The Census Officer thought that for the Colony immigration ‘would 
appear to be the main factor in the change which has arisen in the ijropor- 
tion between the sexes smce the censuses of 1901 and 1891’.® But this 
explanation is inadequate. The number of males had apparently increased 
since 1901 from 412,729 to 427,277 or by only 3-6 per cent., while the 
number of females had apparently decreased from 482,621 to 426,119 or by 
11 '9 per cent. If immigration had been the main factor in the change of 
the sex ratio, then in the absence of immigration the number of males 
would presumably have decreased enormously, but I have nowhere found 
any suggestion that there was such a decrease. The fact alone that 
according to the returns the male population of Kwitta decreased between 
1901 and 1911 from 76,992 to 18,025, and the number of females from 
97,232 to 18,920, shows the futility of seeking for any specific cause of the 
apparent change in the sex ratio. But there still remains the question 
whether the sex ratio found for the Colony at the 1911 enumeration can 
have been approximately correct. I am inchned to answer this question 
in the affirmative. The excess of males was neghgible and there had been 
for a decade or more a notable immigration of males. 

... as the excess occurs in the agricultural and mining districts it can be satis- 
factorily explained by the number of imported labourers. . . . Both in the mining 
and agricultural districts it appears that the imported labourers are unaccompanied 
by their women. ■* 

The sex ratio in Ashanti calls for no comment. The apparently large 
excess of males in the Northern Territories was, I suppose, due to omission 
of females at the count. 

Tho Commissioner of the North Western Province considers the excess may be 
also, to a certain extent, attributed to the severe epidemics of the cerebro -spinal 
meningitis that visited his Province three times dm-ing the past decade, when more 
women than men succumbed to its ravages j and also to the raids of Samory and 
Bahatu when hundreds of women were captured. The latter exijlanatlon would not, 
however, accoimt for there being fewer girls than boys in tho groups 1 to 6 and 6 to 

^ See Statistical Tables Colonial Possessions 1901, p. 437. 

^ See Cemus lieport 1911, pp. 65-8. • , a 3()_ 


Ibid., p. 30. 
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16, as Samory’s last raid took place early in 1897, and Babatu had not raided the 
country for some years previous to that dated 

The sex ratio at the 1921 enumeration did not differ essentially from the 
results of 1911. The returns showed for the wh.ole country a slightly larger 
excess of males (see Table 14). In the Colony there was, as in 1911, a small 
excess of females over males in the Eastern and Central Provinces and 
a considerable excess of males over females in the Western Province 
(110,406 males and 94,674 females, i.e. only 85-8 females to 100 males). 
This preponderance of males was particularly large in the Tarquah District 
with 27,288 males and 17,237 females, and within this District in the mining 
villages with 7,689 males and 3,515 females.® 

The excess of males in Ashanti is greater than appears from the figures 
in Table 14 since the 5,632 people whose sex was not specified were mostly 
males. It is safe to say that there were not more than 96 females to 
100 males. The 1911 returns had shown an excess of females. The Chief 
Commissioner attributes tins change to an increased number of immigrants 
from the North, and the Census Officer of the 1911 census writes: ‘At the 
last Census the number of foreign natives in Ashanti was 31,204, the 
number is now 43,839 or if tlie Railway labourers are included 47,632, that 
is to say an addition of 16,278 in the last ten years.’® 

For the Southern Province of the Northern Territories both the statistics 
and their presentation are quite inadequate. No figures by sex are avail- 
able for Western Gonja. For Western Dagomba and Eastern Gonja the 
figures read as follows 


District 

Boys 

Men 

Girls I 

Women 

Total 

males 

Total 

females 

Total 

Western Dagomba . 
Eastern Gonja 

21,913 

3,846 

25,275 

6,663 

20,467 

3,293 

1 26,289 

1 6,460 

42,380 

9,399 

61,664 

8,763 

03,044 

18,162 


The census report says ‘it is obvious that the males in every recorded 
group outnumber the females’.® This is not correct. In Western Dagomba 
the women outnumber the men. Moreover, the ‘Total males’ are the sum 
of the boys and girls and the ‘Total females ’ the sum of men and women.® 
The census report adds : 

Tlie Deputy Chief Commissioner has no comments to make, but it Is recorded 
that in 1911 tlie same condition existed and it was thought then that many girls and 
young women had been hidden from the enumerators. Probably the same thing 
occurred in 1921.’ 

’ Statement by Acting Chief Commissioner Northern Territories, quoted ibid., p. 31. It should 
be noted, moreover, that the (very imperfect) count of 1901 which was taken before the epidemics 
of cerebrospinal meningitis showed also an, excess of males over females in the Northern 
Territories, “ See ibid. 1921, pp. 106-7. 

’ Ibid,, p. 118. * See ibid.. Appendices, p. 10. ' Ibid., p. 131. 

“ The same mistake appears ibid., p. 130. In compiling Table 14 I have assumed that the 
totals are wrong and have entered for Western Dagomba 47,188 males and d 6,760 females. I have 
thus obtained a total excess of 16,276 for the Northern Territories. But it should bo noted that in 
the ‘Final Eeview’, ibid., p. 158, the total excess of males in the Northern I'erritories is given 
as only 6,069, The Chief Ceni3us Olficer, therefore, accepted the figures for Total males and Total 
females as correct and reckoned with, an enormous excess of females over males in the Southern 
I’rovmoe! ’ Ibid., p. 131. 
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Tabli! 14. African Population by Sex, Gold Coast and Togoland, 1921 
and 193P 


Matos 


Disirict 


1921 


1931 


Females F. to 100 M. 

1921 P 1931 I 1921 j 1931 


COIONY, Westebst Pbovincii 


Anliobra 

18,142 

24,146 

14,911 

22,027 

82 

91 

Aowin . 

3,346 

6,262 

3,226 

4,679 

96 

89 


20,363 

26,794 

20,406 

26,130 

100 

101 

Sefwi . 

12,141 

22,248 

13,867 

19,812 

114 

89 

Sekondi 

29,136 

39,867 

26,028 

33,964 

86 

86 

Tarkwa . 

27,288 

32,616 

17,237 

28,368 

63 

87 

Total . 

110,406 

149,922 

94,674 

134,980 

86 

90 


Colony, Centbal Peovinob 


Cape Coast . 

46,864 

68,622 

47,573 

67,522 

104 

99 

Saltpond^ 

34,628 

63,980 

36,183 

49,286 

106 

91 

Western Akim 

16,180 

34,070 

16,984 

29,311 

112 

86 

Winneba 

53,261 

64,947 

62,306 1 

63,747 

98 

98 

Total. 

1 148,823 

221,619 

163,046 

209,866 

103 

96 


Colony, Easteen Pboyincb 


Accra . 

63,389 

73,493 

46,214 

63,203 

87 

86 

Akwapim 

39,727 

44,067 

40,190 

42,313 

101 

96 

Akim-Abuakwa 

44,893 

76,661 

46,413 

66,026 

101 

86 

Kwahu . 

20,780 

30,656 

20,913 

28,370 

101 

93 

Kete-Ada 

88,660 

116,289 

88,965 

127,382 

100 

110 

Volta River . 

83,716 

94,937 

91,348 

93,679 

109 

99 

Total. . . 1 

331,164 

436,093 

333,043 

419,983 

101 

97 


Ashano?! 

Western Province . 1 66,096 I 94,182 I 57,653 I 90,086 I 103 I 96 

Eastern Provinces . | 146,132 | 204,169 | 140,680 | 189,661 | 96 | 93 


Nobthebn TEBEta’OEiBS, Nobthebn Peovinob 


Navrongo 

134,107 

181,112 

123,842 

184,363 

92 

102 

La-wra-Tumu . 

43,136 

46,227 

41,128 

46,898 

96 

101 

Mamprusi 

11,193 

23,184 

10,751 

23,339 

96 

101 

Wa 

22,826 

36,307 

20,343 

36,016 

89 

99 

Total. 

211,261 

286,830 

196,064 

290,606 

93 

101 


Noethbbn Tbebitobies, Southben Peovinob 


West(3m Dagomba . 

47,188 

62,580 

46,766 

47,853 

99 1 

91 

Eastern Gonja 

9,399 

12,887 

8,763 

10,796 

93 1 

84 

Western Gonja* 


7,963 


7,760 

. . 1 

97 

Total. 

66,687 1 

73,430 

66,509 I 

66,409 j 

98 

90 


See Oetmis Meport 1921, Appendices, pp. 9-10; TAe Gold Coast, 1931, vol. ii, pp. 31, 68, 78, 
147,169, 186,204,220,238. 

“ Exoincling, in 1921, tlie population (767) of 9 villages omitted in Census, 
s Excluding, in 1921, 6,632 persona (Begiment 1,592, Police 181, Prisons 166, Railway 

LabourerB3,693)whos6S6xwaanotspeci6ed. 

■* Sex of population (10,931) not specified in 1921. 
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Males 


F. to 100 M. 
1921 I 19Sl 


ToaoLAND, Northern Section 


Eastern Dagomha . 

30,893 

48,613 

28,036 

42,910 

91 

88 

Kete-Kraehi . 

12,302 

10,470 

12,942 

10,061 

106 

06 

Kusasi . 

6,332 

21,533 

6,761 

19,668 

91 

91 

Mamprusi 

2,447 

7,646 

2,071 

7,462 

86 

99 

Total . 

61,974 

88,161 

48,810 

79,981 

94 

91 


Togoland, Southern Section 

Ho . . -1 42,435 I 62,303 | 44,720 | 63,220 | 106 1 101 

Gold Coast and Togoland 


Colony . 

690,393 

806,634 

680,763 

764,828 

98 

96 

Ashanti . 

202,228 

298,341 

198,333 

279,737 

98 

94 

N. Territories 

267,848 

360,260 

251,673 

367,016 

94 

99 

Gold Coast . 

1,060,469 

1,466,136 

1,030,669 

1,401,580 

07 

96 

Togoland 

94,409 

160,464 

93,630 

143,207 

99 

96 

Grand Total 

1,164,878 

1,616,599 

1,124,199 

1,644,787 

07 

96 


In the Northern Province of the Northern Territories there was an excess 
of males in each of the four Districts, the total being 211,261 males and 
196,064 females, or only 92-8 females to 100 males. The census report says : 

In every ease there are more males than females. For this, no doubt the reason 
given in the report on the Southern Province may be partly responsible. It has been 
suggested that the mortality from Cerebro Spinal Meningitis is higher amongst 
females than males. Mention was also made of the raids of Samory and Babatu — 
the last took place in 1897, in which many women were captured. 

The numerical superiority of males is, however, a remarkable fact because it is 
well known that many male natives of the Protectorate are employed in Ashanti and 
the Colony and they are not as a rule accompanied by their women.’- 

For the Gold Coast as a whole my computation yields an excess of 
29,800 males and a ratio of 97-2 females to 100 males. This ratio would 
have been reduced to about 96-7 if the 6,632 people in Ashanti whose sex 
was not specified had been included. The Chief Census Officer, who reckons 
with an excess of only 20,184 males, * i.e. with a ratio of 98-1 females to 
100 males, says: 

I am unable to explain this excess, but it will be noted that the excess occurs in 
the less civilised portions of the area and it [may] very well be true that in those 
parts the numbers of women were deliberately withheld. In the Western Province 
the large male excess is no doubt explained by the numbers of males employed on 
the Mines, Railway construction and other works who are not as a rule accompanied 
by a corresponding ntunber of women. There were 11,104 males employed on the 
Mines alono.^ The same may bo said of Ashanti. In the Northern Territories however 
’ Gensus Report 1921, pp. 132-3. “ See footnote 6 to p. 429 above. 

® This is a mistake. There ivere 11,104 people in the mining villages in the Tarquah Risbriot 
(6,328 men, 2,623 women, and 2,263 children). The average daily number of natives employed 
during the first quarter of 1921 in the mines in the Western Pro-vince was 7,087. (See Census 
Report mi, -pp. 101-8.) 
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the case is somewhat different for a very large additional number of males (the total 
of these males and females is approximately estimated at 60,000) are resident in 
the Colony and Ashanti, employed on the construction works already referred to. — 
No explanation is advanced by the Chief Commissioner, though I specially remarked 
on the fact and I regi-et that I am imable to evolve any satisfactory explanation 
owing to my ignorance of local conditions. It has been remarked that the mortality 
amongst women, caused by Cerebro Spinal Meningitis of which there have been 
several epidemics in tliis area, is much higher than amongst men.i 

In Togoland there was in 1921 a negligible excess of males. 

In 1931 the preponderance of males was even larger than in 1921, and it 
is very much to be regretted that the comments in the census report are 
vague and less instructive than on former occasions. I shall ih'st make 
a few remarks on the changes which occuixed in the sex ratio between 
1921 and 1931. 

Colony, Western Province. The preponderance of males decreased; the 
ratio of females to 100 males rose from 85-8 to 90-0. The change was most 
conspicuous in the Tarkwa District, where the ratio rose from 63 to 87. 
This change can be explained in part by the decrease in the amount of 
labour employed in the gold-mines,^ but I suspect that the enormous 
increase appearing in the number of females — ^from 17,237 to 28,368 — ^was 
partly due to incomplete counting of women in 1921. The reductions in 
the ratios of females from 114 to 89 in Sefwi District and from 96 to 89 in 
Aowin District may be due to an influx of male strangers attracted by the 
development of the cacao planting industry in those areas. 

Colony, Central and Eastern Provinces. The preponderance of females 
changed into a preponderance of males ; the ratio of females to 100 males 
decreased in the Central Province from 102-8 to 94-7 and in the Eastern 
Province from 100-6 to 96-5. The most conspicuous changes occurred in 
the Western Aldm and the Aldm-Abualcwa Districts where the ratios 
dropped from 112 to 86 and from 101 to 86 respectively. The changes 
may be due in part to the development of the cacao planting industry, and 
— ^to a small extent — ^to the opening of the diamond fields.® 

Ashanti. The preponderance of males mcreased slightly ; the ratio of 
females to 100 males declined from about 96 to 93-8. 

Northern Territories. In the Northern Province the considerable pre- 
ponderance of males changed into a shght preponderance of females ; the 
ratio of females to 100 males rose from 92-8 to 101-3. It is hard to believe 
that the basic figures are correct. The apparently increasing preponder- 
ance of males in the Southern Province is probably due to defects in the 
1921 count. 

Togoland. The Northern Section shows an increasing preponderance of 
males and the Southern Section a decreasing preponderance of females. 
The returns in 1921 were so incomplete that it is not worth while com- 
menting on these changes. 

Oerasas Uejjort M22, pp. 168-9. 

“ The num her of Africans employed in the gold mines of the Gold Coast decreased from 10,313 
ill imi to 1,121 ixil9S0~l; see Beport on the Mines Department ISSrS, ■p. IQ. 

* The number of Africans employed on diamond fields of the Gold Coast increased from 126 in 
1921 to 3,392 in 1930-1. See ibid. 
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The enumeration of 1931 reveals for the Gold Coast and Togoland an 
excess of 70,000 males over females, the ratio of females to 100 males 
being 96‘6. Such a great preponderance of males can only be the result 
of two factors : an enormous excess of male net immigration over female 
net immigration or an unusually high mortality of females. There was no 
doubt a considerable excess of male net immigration over female net 
immigration, but it was, I think, not large enough to explain the large 
excess of males. I shall first reproduce the scanty available data concern- 
ing the sex ratio of people originating from another area than the area of 
residence i’- 


Area of residence 

Area of origin 

Males 

Females 

Males 
■per cent. 

Colony, Eastern Province, ox- 1 
eluding Accra .District / 

Togoland, Ho District 

1 Northern Territories 

1 Nigeria 
\ French Colonies 
Outside Togoland 

6,873 

9,468 

16,160 

8,424 

3,130 

6,272 

7,846 

6,767 

66-2 

60-2 

67-3 

69-4 


According to the 1931 enumeration the number of Africans in the Gold 
Coast and Togoland originating from other countries was 289,218. Assum- 
ing that 65 per cent, were male and 36 per cent, female, there would have 
been about 188,000 males and 101,200 females originating from outside 
the Gold Coast and Togoland. Excluding these people there would have 
been a slight excess of females. The position in the various sections of the 
country would have been as follows 




1 (2) 

1 (3) 

1 {d) 

Section 

Males 

I Females 

Males 

Females 

Maks 

Females 

1 Males 

Females 

Colony . 

800,534 

764,828 

111,419 

.59,995 

17,112 

0,222 

712,227 

714,066 

Ashanti 

1 298,341 

279,737 

73,432 

39,640 

11,378 

6,126 

236,287 

246,323 

N. Terr. 

360,260 

357,016 

41,711 

22,460 

28,808 

15,405 

347,167 

349,960 

Togoland 

150,464 

143,207 

25,804 

16,113 

8,003 

4,342 

132.723 

132,436 


It is interesting to note that by deducting the people originating from 
other areas and by adding the people residing in other areas of the Gold 
Coast and Togoland the ratio of females to 100 males rises in the Colony 
from 94-8 to 100-3, in Ashanti from 93-8 to 104-2, in the Northern Terri- 
tories from 99-1 to 100-6, and in Togoland fr;om 96-2 to 99-8. But this 
computation ought to be supplemented, of course, by adding the people 
(originating from the Gold Coast or Togoland) residing in other British 
Dependencies or in foreign countries. No data concerning emigration are 
available, but it is safe to assume that among these emigrants males 
exceeded females. The actual excess of male net immigration over female 
net immigration was, therefore, probably not larger than the excess of 

* vSee The. Gold Coast, 1031, vol. i, p. 156 ; Report on the Administration of Togoland 1931, p. 08, 
'■* (1) Residents ; (2) Originating from elaewliere; (3) Residing elsewiiere (in Gold Coast or Togo- 
land); (4) Resident in Gold Coast or Togoland and diigiaatiing from the area shown in the first 
column, i.e. (1) — (2) -f (3). I have assumed that of the people entered in (2) and (3) 65 per cent, 
■were males and 36 per cent, females, except for the Ho District -where I have used for (2) the 
actual figures. 

■wf 
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males over females in the resident population, and it would seem that 
without immigration and emigration the number of females would have 
been just about equal to the number of males. This unusual position can 
only be explained by an unusually high mortality of females. It has been 
suggested that more females than males died in the epidemics of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, and it is possible that other factors, too, augmented 
female mortality. But it is also possible, of course, that omissions of 
females were more numerous than omissions of males. 

More recent figures for males and females have been pubhshed in the 
Statistical Abstract for the British Empire. They read as follows d 


Country 

1 Oenstis lOSl 

1 SI Dec. 1933 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Gold Coast ‘exolu.sive of the mou- 

Togoland . 

1,467,654 

150,497 

1,402,196 

143,217 

1,639,947 

164,034 

1,406,264 

166,122 


Country 

1 31 Dec. 1935 

31 Dec. 1937 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Gold Coast ‘ exclusive of the man- 
dated areas ’ . 

Togoland ..... 


1,640,262 

165,563 

1,948,379 

1,798,333 

'l76;691 


The figures for the Gold Coast proper are aU wrong. The males for 1933 
are evidently inclusive of Togoland, wliile the females are exclusive of the 
mandated area (and even so are too low). The males and females for 1936 
are both exclusive of the mandated area, but the excess of males over 
females is grossly overstated ; it is out of the question that the males could 
have increased between 1931 and 1936 by 223,000 and the females by 
138,000. The males and females for 1937 are both inclusive of the man- 
dated area ; they were obtained by adding 258,081 to both, the males and 
the females given for 1935! 

Age. ‘The grouping of the population by ages is difficult since the 
estimates of Age are almost impossible to ascertain with any degree of 
accuracy.’^ It appears in fact that in many Districts the distinction 
between children (under 15) and adults (16 and over) was inadequate. 
The Central Province of the Colony, the Northern Territories, and Togo- 
land show a suspicious preponderance of male children. The most striking 
example is provided by the Northern Province of the Northern Territories, 
where the ratio of females to 100 males was 85'7 among children and 113'6 
among adults.® The Chief Census OfiScer makes the following comment: 

No satisfactory explanation is readily available for tho proponderanee of adult 
female.? in the Northern Territories, beyond the possible fact that tho youth of the 
country is at work in the Southern areas.* 

1 See Statistical Abstract WU to 1933, pp. 3. 285 ; 1926 to 1933, pp. 3, 303 ; 1928 to 1937, pp. 3, 309 . 

“ riic GoU Coast, 1931, vol. i. p. 166. 

* .In the Larvra-Tumu Dijtricttlie ratios were 80 and 122 respectively. See ibid., vol. ii, p. 4. 

* Ibid,, vol. i, p. 162, 
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A more satisfactory explanation, it seems to me, is that the distinc- 
tion between children and adults was not carried through in the 
same manner for both sexes since, as in many other African countries, 
females who should have been counted as children were considered to be 
adults. 

Although apparently a number of children were counted as adults, the 
proportion of children among the total population was high. It amounted 
in the Gold Coast and Togoland to 40 per cent., varying between 35 per 
cent, in the Western Province of the Colony and 43 per cent, in the 
Northern Section of Togoland. 

The distinction between young adults (16-45) and old adults (46 years 
and over) seems to have suffered in some Districts from an understatement 
of old adults. It seems incredible, for example, that in the Northern 
Section of Togoland the latter should have constituted only 9 per cent, of 
the total population.^ The proportion for the whole of the Gold Coast 
and Togoland was 12-1 per cent. 

In the urban areas a distinction was also made between cliildren under 
one, from 1 to 5, and from 6 to 15. The results may be summarized as 
follows 


Males 

Females 

Up to 

1 year 

1-5 

6-15 

10 years 
and aver 

Total 

Up to 

1-5 

6-15 

16 years 

Total 

6,616 

23,600 

43,696 

133,304 

206,116 

5,168 

24,023 

40,372 

107,802 

177,366 


The Chief Census Officer makes the following comment :® 

The age group 0-1 year should be the annual grouping with the greatest number 
of individuals and there should normally appear if shown in graph form a gradually 
descending curve. The present returns, however, if one takes the age group 1-6 
years and divides by fom to establish a comparison with the precedmg age group 
0-1 year, show an inclination upwards for this group level, the curve then descending 
as usual. 

The following table shows this tendency: — 



0-1 

year 

1-5 

years 

Annual average 
of 2nd group 

Gold Coast .... 

9,160 

40,716 

10,178 

Ashanti .... 

996 

4,386 

1,096 

Northern Territories . 

436 

1,637 

409 

Togoland . . 

183 

886 

221 

Total .... 

10,774 

47,623 

11,906 


But the Cliief Census Officer obviously made a wrong assumption. The 
age group 1-5 years comprised 5 and not 4 years, and the annuai average 
of the second group was not 11,905 hut 9,626. The ratio of children under 

^ Within this Section the proportion varied between 6 per cent, in Mamprusi and 20 per cent, 
in Kete-Kraohi. In Tunda Division (Mamprusi), with a population of 375, only 3 women 46 years 
and over were recorded ; in 8 villages of this Division all 74 females over 16 were recorded as under 
46. (See ibid., voL ii, p. 238.) 



Table 15. African Population by Sex and Age, Gold Coast and Togoland, 1931^ 


GOLD COAST AND TOGOLAND 



See The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. ii, pp. 4r-'3, 14-17. The form nsed in urban areas treated as children those under 16, while that used in the rest of the country drei; 
the l i m i t at 15 years. The headings of this table are, therefosre, slightly inaccurate. 
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1 to children 1-5, therefore, does not suggest that the number of children 
under 1 was understated. 

This, however, does not imply that the figures for chil dren in the urban 
areas were fairly accurate. The ratio of girls to 100 boys was 91-8 in the 
first year of age, 101-8 in the group 1-5, and 92-6 in the group 6-15. The 
ratios in the first and third group certainly arouse suspicion. The prepon- 
derance of males in the third group is probably due to the fact that a 
number of girls aged 14 or 15 were counted as adrdts. 

There were in the Gold Coast 133, and in Togoland 148, children per 
100 women. In the Western Province of the Colony the ratio was only 
116: 100, in the Northern Section of Togoland 157: 100. Leaving out of 
consideration the women 46 and over whose offspring were probably 
mostly adults, it appears that there were in the Gold Coast 167 and in 
Togoland 179 children per 100 women. In the Western Province of the 
Colony the ratio was only 144, in the Northern Section of Togoland 
186.1 

Conjugal co7idiUon. ‘ Statistics concerning the marital condition of the 
inhabitants of the Gold Coast are not obtainable.’^ Opinions on the fre- 
quency of marriage arid the age at marriage ai-e to be found in the ceiisus 
reports for 1911, 1921, and 1931. 


1911. As a general rule women marry at the ages of sixteen to eighteen, and 
men at the ages of eighteen to twenty. Among the educated classes and in the 
Coast towns the age is later, women at eighteen and men rarely before twenty- 
five.i 

1921. Colony, Eastern Province. The Commissioner reports tha,t the average 
marriage age for males is 22 and for females 18. The more literate and the small 
professional classes mawy later in life.* 

Central Province. . . . the Commissioner is of opinion that ‘it is still safe to say 
that almost every man over 19 and every woman over 16 is living in a state of 
marriage or concubinage’. Tliis is imiversally true in the Gold Coast 

Western Province. The Commissioner reports that he is inclined to place the 
marriage age at from seventeen to nineteen years in the case of males and fifteen 
to eighteen in the case of females. This is a little lower than in the other two 

* Concerning the Central Province (in wliioh the ratio in 1931 was 180:100) the 1921 census 
report said: ‘ we find there were 66,670 women of this ago and 131,61.3 children or 2 children to 
every woman, a low proportion which is not home out by observation and shews the futility of 
similar calculations’ {Census Report 1921, p. 71). Actually a proportion of 2 children to every 
woman 16 to 45 is extraordinarily high. 

The Chief Census Officer 1931 shows the ratio of children to every woman 15 to 45 for each of the 
40 districts of the Gold Coast and Togoland and says (The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. i, p. 223): ‘The 
figures shown cannot ho taken as absolutely accurate but their similarity is most striking. One 
very noticeable feature is the Navrongo rate, which is apparently inexplioable. ’ But the differ- 
ences between the various districts are in fact considerable. 


Number of districts 


2-10 


2-01 

to 

2-10 


1- 91 

2- 00 


1-Sl 


to 

1-90 


6 


3 


The districts with the lowe.st ratios were Navrongo (0-98), Zuarungu (1-06), and Sokondi- 
Dixoove (M6). 

“ The Cold Coast, 1931, vol. i, p. 168. * Census Report 1911, p. 33. 

* Ibid. 1921, p. 66. ' Ibid., p. 72. 
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Provinces and the reason is that the people are much more primitive and the 
standard of living ia not so highd 

Northern Territories, Southern Province. Females usually marry at puberty, but 
the marriage age of males is most often later.“ 

Northern Province. Generally speaking males marry at about eighteen, females 
at puberty.^ 

Togoland. The mai-riage ages in the Ho District are said to be 18 years among 
males and 16 for females. In the other parts of the area, males marry when they 
can afford to, which is probably earlier than 18 among.st the more primitive tribes 
and females at puberty.^ One can safely say that every woman is either married or 
living in coneubiimge.® 

1031. The Gold Coast, as is the case in other countries of a similar cultural state, 
does not regard the bachelor or the spinster with favour ; and the religion of animism 
which is so involved with ancestor-worship practically enforces not only marriage 
but child-production. It can therefore be safely stated that almost the total adult 
population of the country is married, in the case of males over the age of 25, and in 
the case of females about the age of 16 or 17. 

No figures are possible to prove this statement, however; it can only be deduced 
from reasoning and observation.® 

But, unfortunately, it is impossible to estimate the usual age at marriage 
and the frequency of marriage by ‘reasoning and observation’.’ There is, 
moreover, some evidence that numerous adult females are neither married 
nor living in concubinage.® 

Opinions concerning the prevalence of polygamy seem also ill founded. 
The Report on Togoland for 1920-1 stated: ‘Polygamy is universal, the 
average being about two wives to every man.’* The 1921 census report 
said that ‘monogamy is not the fashion in West Afi-ioa’^® and spoke of ‘the 
general repugnance with wliich the African regards monogamy’.^’- The 
1931 census report said that the practice of polygamy ‘prevails throughout 
the country and in the conditions of the home-life of these people is almost 
an essential institution’.^® But it is obvious that in a country where adult 
males are as numerous as adult females polygamy cannot be very common 
if actually almost aE men marry young. 

^ Geneus Beport 1921, p. 100. 

'■* Ibid., p. 131. ® Ibid., p. 133. 

■* Sec also Report on Togoland 1929, p. 30: ‘ . . . the women of tho tribeai n the Northern Section 
. , . marry sliortly after reaching tho ago of puberty as also do tho men. In fact it is regarded aa a 
disgrace for an adult of either sex to remain unmarried,’ 

“ Census Report 1921, p. 143. See also Report oti Togdand 1920-1, pp. 7, 11. 

“ The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. i, p. 169. 

’ A member of tlio House of Commons who apparently used tins method said on 9 Deo. 1942: 

‘ Boys of 18 are very diftbrciit to-day from what they were in my young days. At that time 18 was 
a common age at which to be married.’ {Parliamentary Debates, vol. ccolxxxv, col. 1608.) Actually 
at that time only 2 or 3 per 1,000 males aged 18 in Great Britain were married. 

“ See Report on Togoland 1920, p. 29; 1930, p. 21 -,1936, p. 43; 1937, p. 34. It may bo mentioned 
incidentally tliat Administration officers are apt to cause confusion by clinging to the terminology 
of iniesionaries who prefer to call concubinage what in reality ia polygamy. Actual concubinage 
is apparently rare in the Gold Coast. 

® Ibid. 1920-1, p. 11, See also, for example, ibid. 192i, p. 10; 1920, p. 13; 192S, p. 22; 1930, 
■>29.;.. 

Census Report 1921, p.M. 

The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. i, p. 169. 


Ibid., p. 72. 
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IV. Composition op Non-Aprican Population 
1. Total Non- Afi-ican Popukition 

Tlie chapter ‘Non-African Population’ in the 1931 census report begins 
as follows : 

The total number of non -Africans in the Gold Coast at the time of the census - 
taking was 3,182. This can be compared with previous censuses as follows: — 



1891 

1901 

1911 1 

1921 

1931 

Gold Coast Colony 

428 

716 

1,389 

1,630 

2,408 

Ashanti 



— 


447 

624 

Northern Territories . 

— 

— 

13 

36 

107 

Togoland . 

— 

— 

— 

20 

43 


428 

716 

1,626 

2,033 

3,182 


The increase in the decade is therefore 1,149 or 56-5 per cent and can be accounted 
for to a large extent by the influx of females and Syrians. The number of the former 
has risen from 208 to 626, whilst that of the latter from 116 to 670, of whom 180 are 
females, these two accounting therefore for 692 or 60-2 per cent of tlio total accretion.*- 

This introduction is not quite accurate. 

(1) The figure of 428 for 1891 was not ascertained at the count. The 
count merely revealed that there ivere 206 whites (and 1,200 Mulattoes) 
in the sixteen principal towns.^ According to the Medical Pieport for 1891, 
the ‘total number of Europeans resident during the year’ consisted of 
65 Ofi&oial and 428 Commercial.^ The Chief Census Officer, 1931, errone- 
ously assumed that the figure of 428, given for Commercial Europeans, 
represented the total number of non-Africans. How largo the actual 
number of non-Africans was on the date of the count it is impossible to tell. 

(2) The number of Europeans returned in the Colony at the 1901 count 
was 646. The census report contained the following comment : 

No returns . . . are given for Ashanti and the Northern Territories, nor is any 
reckoning made of oflicials and others who were travelling in the Colony at the time 
of the Census. An addition of 63 to 70 might fairly be made to represent this 
defioienoy.'* 

The figure of 716 (646-1-70), therefore, does not represent the number 
of non -Africans in the Colony but the number of Europeans in the whole 
of the Gold Coast. There were at that time also some Syrians in the 
Colony,® who probably were not enumerated. 

(3) In 1911 and 1921 the West Indians were reckoned as Africans, in 
1931 as non-Africans. The number counted in 1911 is not known.® In 
1921 there were apparently 38 West Indians,’ in 1931, 20.® 

* Ibi<3. p. 264. “ See Gensjts Bepml 1891, pp. 16, 134. 

^ See ibid., p. 169. ^ Ibid. IPdi, p. 7. 

“ In Cape Coast 2 deaths of Syrians (1 male, 1 female) -were recoi-ded in 1898 and 1 (female) in 
1960; see Gold Coast. il/edfcnZ ieport LWi, p. 187; 

“ There -svere in the Eastern Province of the Colony apparently 7 males and 3 females; see 
Census Beport 1911, p. m. 

^ See ibid. 7927, pp. 61, 73, 87-93. . . . ‘ . 

* In order not to eomplioate matters I have neglected in the two following paragraphs this 

diiferenco in tho aUooation of West Indians. . 
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(4) The numbers of non-Africans enumerated at the censuses of 1921 
and 1931 in the Colony were 1,901 and 2,408 respectively. The former 
figure included 371 persons on board ship, the latter 104. It is misleading 
to compare the 1921 fig-ure of 1,530 which excludes persons on board ship 
with the 1931 figm-e of 2,408 which includes persons on board ship. Eor 
the Gold Coast and Togoland the ‘increase in the decade’ was not 1,149 
or 56-5 per cent. ; it was 1,045 or 51-4 per cent, excluding shipping popu- 
lation and 778 or 32-4 per cent, including shipping population. 

(5) The Census Officer overlooked that there were 44 female Syrians 
in the country in 1921. The total number of female non-Africans rose 
from 208 in 1921 to 626 in 1931 and the number of male Syrians from 72 
to 390. The increase of females and Syrians, therefore, accounted for 736 
(not 692) or 70-4 per cent, of the total accretion. 

Trom the 1911 census on it is possible to group the non- Africans accord- 
ing to sex and nationality. The development in the Colony may be 
summarized as follows d 


NatiomUty ^ 

1911 1 

mi 

1931 

Males 1 

Females \ 

Total 

Males 1 

Females 

Total \ 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Euioj. ;an 

1,242 

97 

1,339 

1,311 

143 

1,464 

1,491 

348 

1,839 

Syrian . 

31 

16 

46 

42 

22 

64 

282 

114 

396 

Other 

4 

— 

4 

12 

— 

12 

49 

— 

49 

Total . 

1,277 

112 

1,389 

1,363 

165 

1,530 

1,822 

402 

2,284 


It appears that in the Colony the number of non- Africans increased 
from 1,389 in 1911 to 1,530 in 1921, and to 2,284 in 1931. The figures for 
Syrians were 46, 64, and 396 respectively. The few other non-Europeans 
were in 1911 all Turks, in 1921 aU Indians, and in 1931 nearly all Indians. 

In Ashanti the number of non- Africans rose from 223 in 1911 to 447 in 
1921 and to 624 in 1931. In 1911 all non- Africans were of European 
nationality.^ But in 1921 there were 52 Syrians (30 male, 22 female),® and 
2 (male) Indians. By 1931 the number of non-Em'opean non-Africans had 
increased to 176 (mostly Syrians). 

In the Northern Territories the number of non-Africans rose from 13 
in 1911 to 36 in 1921 and to 107 in 1931. In 1911 and 1921 all non-Africans 
were of European nationality; in 1931 they included S Syrians and 
1 Indian. 

In the Gold Coast the number of non- Africans rose from 1,626 in 1911 
to 2,013 in 1921, and to 3,015 in 1931. The figures for Syrians were 46, 
116, and 570 respectively. The few other non-Europeans were in 1911 all 
Turks, in 1921 all Indians, and in 1931 nearly all Indians. 

In Togoland the number of non- Africans rose from 20 in 1921 to 43 in 
1931. They were all of European nationality. 

A more detailed comparison of the returns of the last three censuses is 
hamjiered by the fact that the report for 1911 does not show the non- 

' See Oensus Itepmi 1911, p. 73 ; iWd. 19Z1, pp; 36, 68, 99 ; The OoU Coast, 1931, vol. ii, p. 23. 
Ifigures exoludo West Indiana and persona on board ship. 

® See Cewa 2SII, p. 76. 


Seo ibid, mi, p. 119. 
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African population of Ashanti by sex, and that neither this report nor the 
report for 1921 give any data concerning the number of non- African 
children. I must, therefore, confine myself to a very few supplementary 
remarks.^ 

There were in 1921 in the Gold Coast and Togoland 1,480 British males, 
345 other non-African males, and 208 non-Afidcan females. The corres- 
ponding figures for 1931 were 1,472, 963, and 623. While the number of 
British males remained stationary, the numbers of other males and of 
females trebled. The increase in the number of non-British males by 618 
was half due to the increase in the number of Syrians from 72 to 390. The 
increase in the number of females by 415 was largely due to the increase 
in the number of British females from 149 to 371; the Syrian females 
increased from 44 to 180, the other females from 15 to 72. 


Table 16. Non- African Population hy Nationality and Sex, Gold Coast and 
Togoland, 1921 and 193N 



Of the 138 children enumerated in 1931, as many as 128 were Sju’ians.® 
Of the 631 persons between 16 and 25 years, 164 were British, 164 Syrians, 
and 203 of other nationalities. Of the 2,389 persons over 25 as many 
as 1,672 were British, only 278 were Syrians, and 439 were of other 
nationalities. 

“ The 50 children from 6 to 16 were all Syrians. 


^ All figures exclude West Indians.: 
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Of the 2,380 non-African males over 15 years, 1,181 were unmarried, 
1,167 married, 33 widowed, and 9 divorced. The percentage of married 
was 49. Of the 560 non-African females over 16 years 118 were unmarried, 
425 married, and 17 widowed. The percentage of married was 76.^ 

Most non -Africans live in the Colony where in 1931 they constituted 
0 - 15 per cent, of the total population. In Ashanti the proportion was 0-11 per- 
cent., in the Northern Territories and in Togoland only 0-015 per cent. 

No data are available concerning the country of birth. 


Table 17. Non-Afiican Population hy Nationality and Age, Gold Coast 
and Togoland, 193P 


Kalionality 

Up to 
15 years 

15 to 

25 years 

25 to 

35 years 

35 to 

45 years 

45 to 

55 years 

Over 55 
years 

Total 

Bi-itish 


7 

164 

766 

620 

258 

28 

1,843 

Austrians . 


_ 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Belgians . 


__ 

— 

1 

1 

— 

“ 

2 

Bulgarians . 



— 

— 

1 

“ 

— 

1 

Danes 


— 


1 


— 

— 

2 

Dutch 



3 

32 

6 

2 


43 

Rrenoh 


1 

70 

59 

16 

10 

1 

157 

Germans . 


— 

25 

23 

12 

17 

9 

86 

Greeks 


— 

2 

15 

7 


1 

26 

Italians 


_ 

8 

65 

32 

7 

1 

103 

Rumanians 


— 



— 

1 

— 

1 

Russians . 


— 

— 

— 

1 

— ■ 

— 

1 

Spaniards . 


— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Swedes 


— 

— 


1 

— 

— 

1 



2 

m j 

59 

16 

3 

2 

141 

Americans. 


— 

2 

6 

8 

2 

— 

18 

Total Europeans 


10 

333 

1,019 

723 

301 

42 

2,428 

Arabs 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

Chinese 


— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

_ 

1 

Indians 


— 

32 

11 

8 

3 

2 

66 

Syriaiis 


128 

164 

145 

89 

30 

14 

670 

Turks . . . 



2 





2 

West Indians 


— 

3 

4 

3 

8 

2 

20 

Total non-Europeans , 


128 

201 

160 

101 

41 

19 

650 

Total . . . 


138 

534 

1,179 

824 

342 

01 

3,078 

Gold Coast 


138 

528 

1,168 

814 

838 

69 

3,035 

Togoland . . . 


- 

6 

21 

10 


2 

43 


' Seu The, Gold Gaast, 71)31, vol. ii, pp. 2.'i,.30, 'riiifi table does not include the maritime population. 


2. European Population 

A vailable data on the numbers of Europeans in the period from 1846 
till the end of the century may be summarized as shown opposite.® 

^ iSee f/7ie Gold C'mud, 71)37, vol. ii, p. 29. These figures include West Indians. 

“ See State, of Colonial Possessions 1840, p. 146, 18dV, p. 203, 1808, Part II, p. 21 ; Gold Coast 
Colony, Slue Booh. mo, pp. 78-9, 1850, pp. 70-7, 1.851, pp. 82-3, 1853. pp, 8-1 -5, 1853, pp. 79-80, 
.1854, ip. 110, 7855, p. 117, 1860, p. 136, 1861, pp. 110, 133, 1867, p. 9(1, 1808, p. 96, 1809, p. 96, 
1870,1). 106, 1871, p. 112, 1872, p.124:-, Sittlislical Tables Colonial Po.sse,ssion.s 1860, p. 420j Gold 
Coast Colony, ‘Medical Report 1891’, quoted in Census Report 1.891, -p. 169; Medical Report 
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Year 

Males 1 

Females 

Year 

Males 

Females 

Year 

Officials 

Non- 

officials 

1846 

34 

3 

31 Deo. 1854 

28 

3 

1891 

06 

428® 

1847 

33 

7 

31 Deo. 1855 

26 

2 

1896® 

224 

645 

1849 

30 

2 

1858 

671 

13® 

1896“ 

183 

615 

1860 

27 

4 

1860 

67® 

13® 

1897® 

160 

3621® 

1861 

30 

3 

1861 

61® 

14 

1898” 

122 

230 

1862 

40 

1 

1867-9 

100® 

1899 

166 

400” 

1863 

40 

2 

1870-2 

70’ 

1900 

468 

1,612 


' Including 18 missionaries. ® Including 12 females belonging to missions. 

^ ‘3 are earring bu3ines.s on their own account and 6 are Agents for European Houses. . . . 
The other Europeans are Missionaries and the officers CivU and Military of the Government.’ 

■* Including 11 wives of missionaries. 

“ 22 officers civil and military; 13 merchants, agents of mercantile houses, and clerks; 6 trades- 
men; 3 farmers; 17 missionaries. 

“ ‘ The European population may be estimated at about 100 ; of these about 20 are in the Civil 
and Military Service of the Government, about 10 or 10 Merchants or Agents of European Houses 
and their Clerics, and the remainder Missionaries.’ (I suspect that the number of missionaries was 
overestimated.) 

’ ‘22 are in the Civil and Military service of the Government; 16 are Merchants or Agents of 
European Houses & their Clerks ; and the remainder, Mis.sionaries.’ 

“ Commoroial. “ ‘Total Strength.’ ‘Estimated.’ 

“ ‘In a constantly chnnghig population it is out of the question to keep accurate statistics. 
The above figures do not include European officials employed in the Northern Territories, who 
number at least 26, neither does it include prospectors who aro constantly moving about the 
Colony and adjoining territories.’ 

‘ Estimated ... the actual number of Non-Official Europeans in the Colony is unknown.’ 

The enormous increase in the number of Eui’opeans in 1900 was due 
to the development of gold-mining,^ but the figures for this year are 
apparently still more uneertam than for prior years.® From 1902 on the 
figures become more detailed and somewhat more accurate. 

This is the first year in which an accurate return of the Europeans resident in the 
Colony, Ashanti, and the Northern Territories, has been obtained.^ 

Btit the data for non-officials remained apparently incomplete. 

1903. The retiu'n of the population, deaths and invaliding, though fairly aocui'ate, 
is not quite coinplote, as some companies failed to send in their retunis although 
frequently written to for them; and many of the mines have been shut down during 
the year.* 

1909. The European population recorded was somewhat under the previous year 
although an increase in officials occurred. The returns under Mining Companies 
showed a decrease on tho previous year of 174 but the records under this head are 
always unreliable and some difficulty is experienced in obtaining information. 

The number under Mining Companies including other Concessions is probably 
very much higher than represented.® 

^ See Report on Mines Departmeni 1003-4, -p. B: 

‘ In 1900, as the result of the South African output of gold be g ten { o Ij t pped ami also 
owing to the reports of the extraordinary richness of the reefs in the Colony, a treraendoua rush 
for Conoe.ssions started and eontinued until the end of 1901. 

‘During these two years Concession-hunters wandered over the country taking up every bit ol 
land in distriots where old workings had been discovered.’ 

® The figure for offloials seems extraordinarily high. For 190.1 the ‘total strength’ is given as 
188 (see Medical RejjoH 1901, p. 11; Colonial Reports, Cold Coast 1901, p. 31). No figures of non- 
officials seem to have been published for 1901. (The census figures for 1901 were incomplete.) 

^ Medical Report 1902, p. IB. “ Ibid. 1503, p. 16. ® Ibid. 1905, p. 6. 
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1910. The strength of the first group [Government Officials] is steadily increasing 
year by year ; that of the others, however, varies considerably and much difficulty is 
experienced in obtahuirg as accurate figures regarding it as are available in the case 
of Government Officers. The system in vogue is unsatisfactory. It depends for its 
success on the courte.sy of individuals ; but, although their courte.sy is not called in 
question, such a method of obtaining statistics is bound to prove faulty. A sugges- 
tion was recently put forward that arrivals and departures other than those over the 
seaboard of the Colony might be regarded as a negligible quantity, and that what is 
required is an accurate record of embarkations and disembarkations. This could 
bo provided by the agents of the different Shipping Comj)anies or the Pursers of ships 
landing and erabarkmg passengers ; in existing conditions, the required information 
is only obtainable tlu’ough the courtesy of these officials. It has been suggested that 
the question of some form of legal enactment should bo considered.'- 

The data for 1902-44 are summarized in Table 18. The official reports 
show the average number of resident Government Officials present and also 
the total number of resident Government Officials including those on leave. 
Until 1941 the miUtary were apparently counted as Government Officials. 
The figures for non-officials refer to the total number including those on 
leave, but data are available also for the average number of mining 
employees. Such persons as contractors, medical practitioners, and 
lawyers, and in fact aU breadwinners who were not either employed by 
the Government or by a mining company or by a mission were probably 
counted as ‘employees of trading firms’. Wives of non-officials were 
probably grouped with their husbands. But the wives of officials were 
apparently included among the females of the group ‘employees of trading 
firms’,*^ so that the females of this group probably comprise the female 
employees of trading firms, and the wives (and daughters) of all persons 
not employed by a mining company or a mission. 

The total number of resident ^Europeans (including those on leave) 
fluctuated in 1902-10 between 1,692 and 1,953 and rose to 2,646 in 1914. 
It was lower again during the First World War, but jumped to 3,182 in 
1919. In 1920-34 it fluctuated between 2,818 and 3,693 and rose thereafter 
to 4,975 in 1938, but declined to 4,788 in 1939, 4,287 in 1940, 3,729 in 
1941, » 3,467 in 1942, 3,377 in 1943, and 3,147 in 1944. The number of Govern- 
ment Officials increased until 1914 and, after a setback during the First 
World War, continued to rise until 1930 ; it declined thereafter and never 
again reached the level of 1926-30. The number of commercial employees 
fluctuated very much ; it was particularly large immediately after the 
First World War, in the late 1920s, and before the outbreak of the Second 
World War . The number of mining employees was very large early in this 
century and again before the outbreak of the First World War ; it was low 
from 1915 to 1933 but rose enormously in the following years. The number 

' Medical Seport 1910, p. 10. . 

“ Ibid. 1931-2 (p. 13) and 1932-3 (p. 12), it is explicitly stated: ‘Wives of officials .appear 
under Mercbaiita, Ifemales.’ 

^ Medical Report lOil mys (p. 2): ‘In 1941, the total resident was 3,729 as compared with 
4,287 in, 1940, i.o., a, decrease of 658. This decrease is due to the non-inclusion of military 
figures and the opening-tip of leave.’ But this explanation is not convincing. The number of 
Oovemment Officials decreased only by 82, and persons on leave were supposed to be included in 
the figures of residents. 
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Table 18. European Population by Occupation, Gold Coast (and Togoland), 
1902 - 44 ^ 



> See 3Iedical SapoH 1909, pp. 0-8. 1910, pp. 9, 11, 1911, 
pp. 13-14, 1015, p. 11, 1916, pp. 9-10, 1917, pp. 8, 10, 1918, p 


1928-9, pp. 15, 1' 
14, 1934, pp. 7. i 
pp, 2, 5, 1942, p. 
1907, p. 14, 1906 
1910, p. 10, 1931 
“ The data fr- 
ondlng 31 Mar. 


refer to the years ending 31 Mar. 1935-31 Mar. 1939. 

“ Inclndiiig 297 Gold Coast Bsilway. * Excluding military. 
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of missionaries (including their families) fluctuated very much until 1918 
when it was extremely low ; it increased steadily in the following years 
and has been larger since 1928 than in any prior year. 

The censuses throw some light on the nationality of the European 
population. The results may be summarized as follows d 


Tear 

British 

French 

German 

Italian 

Svnss 

American 

Other 

Total 

1911 

1,290 

18 

164 

01 

17 

16 

19 

1,676 

1921 

1,629 

79 

2 

i 69 

80 

28 

26 

, 1,903 

1931 

1,843 

167 

86 

103 

141 

18 

80 

2,428 


The proportion of British rose from 82 per cent, in 1911 to 86 per cent, 
in 1921, but dropped to 76 per cent, in 1931. The rise in 1921 was due to 
the disappearance of the Germans, the droj) in 1931 to a considerable 
influx of foreigners of various nationalities, particularly Germans and 
Erench. The percentage of British among male Europeans was 86 in 1921 
and 74 in 1931; the percentage of British among female Europeans was 
91 in 1921 and 84 in 1931. Of the Europeans between 15 and 25 years 
■enumerated in 1931 only 49 per cent, were British, of those over 26 years 
80 per cent. 

The Colonial Office has published for each year from 1930 to 1938 the 
number of non-native officials by sex and age. The results are summarized 
in Table 19. 


Table 19. Non-Native Officials by Sex and Age, Gold Coast and Togoland, 
1930-8^ 



V. Birth and Death Registration 
1. The Colony 

For a very long time the hitroduction of birth or death registration was 
considered to be impossible everywhere in the Colony owing to ‘the 
superstition of the natives’,® and the only available birth and death 
data were the scanty figures furnished, quite irregularly, by the various 
religious bodies. 

1881. No Act exists for the compulsory registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths. The Government have to look, with what results the foregoing statistics 

1 See Census Ecpm-t 1911, pp. 39, 73, 76; ibid, 1921, Appendices, p. 20; The Onld Coast, 1931, 
vol. ii, p. 23. Figures for 1921 and 1931 include Togoland. 

* See, for example, ®(it« o/ ColoMorPossfissions ISe?’, Part n, p. 20 . 
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will show, to the superintendents of the different religious bodies for information, 
so far as each for his own flock will supply^ 

The possibility of establishing native birth and death registration was 
apparently suggested for the first time in 1886 by Dr. Rowland, Axim, 
and by Dr. Waldron, Quittah. Dr. Rowland said: 

As there is not any system of registration of births and deaths it is impossible to 
estimate the increase of population or the mortality. I think that the Inspector of 
Nuisance might act as registrar.® 

Dr. Waldron’s report has not been published. But we have the following 
comment by the Chief Medical Officer of the Colony : 

In Dr. Waldron’s Sanitary Report for Quittah he complauis of the absence of 
what we shall never be able to obtain on this coast, viz., reliable factors for the 
preparation of statistics showing the mortality amongst the natives. The Registrar 
of Births and Deaths at Lagos pretends to supply such data, but I analysed his 
figures for two years, and found them utterly mcorrect, and therefore, of course, 
dangerously misleading. Dr. Waldron advocates enforced registration. It would 
not succeed, and for this reason, that there is nothing in the world natives abhor, 
deprecate, and actually resist so much as official inquiry into the arcana sacra of their 
domestic life.® 

The number of cases treated at the surgery durmg the year was 1,529; of these 
the pauper or out-door patients numbered 546. Out of this large number only six 
deaths are recorded, and 10 per 1,000 of the whole population. This surely must 
be merely approximative, as it is literally impos.sible to ascertain the true death 
rate of a people who practise secret domiciliary sepultiure, as all the tribes on the 
coast do. In the other villages of the district Dr. Waldron was informed that the 
mortality ranged from 30-35 per 1,000. Tliat is more like the Bgure he would have 
fomid at Quittah had he the means of ascertaining correct data.‘ 

Governor Griffith was likewise of the opinion that registration was not 
practicable. In a Dispatch dated 9 August 1886 he wrote: 

Dr. Waldron advocates enforced registration of births and deaths, but I do not 
consider it is practicable at present. The infoiTnation which would be afforded by 
a system of reliable registration would be valuable, no doubt, but the matter must 
lie over until the Colony is more advanced in inteUigonce upon this and other ques- 
tions of equal, if not greater, importance and value.® 

A few months later, the Chief Medical Officer said : 

A.S I have often before remarked, it is utterly impossible to obtain any reliable 
information re.specting tho death rate, and still more so of the amount and natui'e 
of sickness which prevails amongst the people on this coast. Hence, with the excep- 
tion of those treated in hospital . . . , I leave them completely out of consideration, 
and simply because incorrect statistics, like those of tho Registrar of Births ajid 
Deaths of Lagos, are worse than useless— they are misleading.'’ 

In the following year (22 July 1887) he -wrote: 

As I have often stated in other reports, both here and at Lagos, it is utterly 
impossible to obtain anything approaching reliable data respecting either the sick 
or death rate of the native population of the towns on this coast. 

The people have the strongest possible repugnance against the ‘white man’.s’ 
interference in their domestic affairs, and ei^ecially against his knowing anything 
concerning the sickness and deaths occurring in their families. They even endeavour 
^ Oolonml Possessions Jieports JSS0~S, p. 114. “ Ibid. 1S34-6', p. 120. 

® Ibid., p. 111. Soo also ibid., p. 109. ‘ Ibid., p. 1T2. 

® Ibid., p. 106. ® Ibid., p. 249. 
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to oonccjal cases of small-pox, preferring to treat the patients at home to sending 
them to the contagious diseases hospital. Even the inspector of nuisance or other 
native official who ma.y be instmcted to make inquiries on this subject will not 
obtain anything more than partial information. To compile statistics from such 
data would be to follow the example of the registrar of births and deaths of Lagos, 
whose figures, when I analysed them in 1883-4, made Lagos appear to be as healthy 
as Southaea or Brighton; his death rate was about 17 per 1,000.’^ 

But before another year had passed, death registration, on a very limited 
scale to be sure, was established. The ‘Cemeteries Ordinance, 1888 
provided that the Governor ‘may by proclamation in the Gazette declare 
any Government Cemetery to be a Public Cemetery for any town or place’ 
and ‘may appoint a Eegistrar of Deaths for any town or place where a 
Public Cemetery has been declared’, who ‘shall keep a register of aU 
burials in such Public Cemetery’. Any person ‘desirous of interring a 
corpse in a Public Cemetery ’ was to furnish the Registrar of Deaths with 
the particulars required to be registered. Public Cemeteries were there- 
upon proclaimed in Christiansborg (20 April 1888), Accra (1 September 
1888), Ada (3 January 1890), and Big Ada (22 May 1890).® 

The Ordinance of 1888 was repealed by the ‘Cemeteries Ordinance, 
1891 which was amended twice.® The Ordinance of 1891 extended the 
provisions of the 1888 Ordinance to private cemeteries inasmuch as (1) the 
registrar of deaths appointed for any town or place where a public 
cemetery has been declared shall ‘keep a register of all burials in any 
public or private cemetery in or adjacent to such town or place’ and that 
‘any person desirous of interring a corpse in a public or private cemetery 
in or adjacent to any town or place for which a registrar of deaths has 
been appointed, shall furnish such registrar’ with the particulars required 
to be registered. Public cemeteries were proclaimed in Cape Coast 
(31 December 1894 and 1 July 1899), Axim (23 March 1899 and 1 April 
1905), Saltpond (8 September 1899), Tarquah (30 June 1903), Elmina 
(20 July 1903), Kpong (1 September 1906), Seoondee (21 December 1907), 
Winnebah (5 February 1909), Bato and Dodowah (16 February 1909),® 
Quittah (6 July 1910), Labadi (13 August 1911), Almse (24 August 1911), 
Brewe, Axim (4 December 1911), Abmi (21 March 1912), Dunkwa 
(16 April 1912).'' In the first decade following the issue of the 1888 Ordi- 
nance Registrars of Deaths were appointed, therefore, in only 6 towns, in 
the second decade in 6 towns, but in 1909-12 in 8 towns. 

1 Gold Coast, Sanitary and Medical Reports for 1880 and 1887, pp. 32-3. 

^ No. 7 of 1888 (0 Mar.), ‘An Ordinance to provide for interments in eoineteries and to pro- 
hibit intramural sepulture’, Gold Coast, Qovernmenl Gazette, 31 Mar. 1888, pp. 75-7. 

“ See Ordinances of the Gold Ooast polony in Force 1898, vol. ii, p. 1144. 

No. 9 of 1891 (G Aug.), Gold Coast, Government Gazette, 31 Aug. 1891, pp. 302-8. 

See OrdinaiiGoa No. 16 of 1892 (14 Nov.), ibid., 30 Nov. 1892, pp. 413-16, and No. 4 of 1909 
(15 Feb.), ibid., 13 Mar. 1909, pp. 13S-7. The Ordinance as it stood after the enactment of 
the Ordiiianco of 1909 is reprinted in Ordinances of the Odd Coast Colony in Force 1900, vol. i, 
pp. 046-55. In accordance with this Ordinance the Governor, on 19 Mar. 1892, made Rules as to 
Burials in Cemeteries, Gold Coast, Government Gazdte, 31 May 1892, p. 144, reprinted in Ordinances 
of the Gold Coast Colony in Force 1898, yol. ii, p. 1144. See also ’ Rules for the Regulation of Ceme- 
teries’, 31 May 1892, Gold Coast, Government OazeUei 31 May 1892, p. 148. 

" Bbb Ordinances of the Odd Ooast Colony in Force 1909, Yol, i, p. me. 

’’ See laws of the Gold epast Odony in Force 1919, Yol, iii, pp. lSi-5. 
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Figures of burials furnished by the Registrars of Deaths were given in 
the annual Blue Books, from 1890 on, and also, sometimes, in the Medical 
Reports, but for about a decade after the enactment of the Ordinance of 
1888 no comment on the adequacy of registration seems to have been 
published. However, in liis report for 1899 the Acting Chief Medical 
Officer said : 

No death rate can be calculated for Native Officials or Natives, owing to lack of 
information ; but an attempt at an estimate can be given for Accra, assuming that 
there are 20,000 inhabitants, the burial rate was 731, gives 36.5 per thousand as the 
death rate, which is probably far below the real. 

Attempts are being made so that in future more correct estimate of the natives’ 
death rate may be given.^ 

The Registrar of Deaths for Accra apparently did not share the opinion 
that the records were incomplete since he thought that the figures 
indicated ‘better sanitary conditions and surroundings’.® But though in 
1900 the number of burials rose to 901 he now said that the figure did not 
‘necessarily represent the real number of deaths’.® 

The question was discussed anew in the Medical Report for 1907. 

There is no registration of births or deaths, therefore native vital statistics are 
scientifically valuele.ss. At some of the larger coast towns records are kept of the 
number of permits issued for burials in public cemeteries, but these records do not 
give reliable information as to the number of deaths which occur, and they provide 
no information whatever as to their cause ; the latter is obtained from the hospital 
records which only show a fraction of the actual death rate. . . . 

A complete registration scheme can hardly be made applicable except to the more 
important towns ; but in the absence of the all-important information which would 
bo derived therefrom, it will not be possible to esstimate the extent of any general 
or special mortality, an accurate knowledge of which would dii'eot endeavour to 
combat and suppress disease. Such a result can only be arrived at by compulsory 
registration of the cause of death; and in the present state of civilization of the 
natives generally, tills would not, as a rule, be possible except in the situations 1 have 
indicated above. Elsewhere, for the present, at least, the most that can be hoped 
for is a shnple record of numbers. Registration of births is also important and should 
not present many difficulties. The whole question is occupying the attention of the 
Colonial Government, and it is probable that in the near future, measures, as fully 
comprehensive as are possible in the existing cimumstances, will be adopted. The 
work involved should form part of the duties of the various Medical Officers of 
Health.'' 

The Medical Report for 1908 showed that the ‘Burial Permit Records 
for Accra, Ada, Cape Coast, Elmiaa, Sekondi and Saltpond ’ gave as totals 
in the seven years 1902--8 1,781, 1,718, 1,406, 1,712, 1,361, 1,517, and ],]89 
respectively, and it made the following comment on the low figure for 
1908: 

It will bo seen that . . . the number of deaths . . . obtained from the Registrar of 
Burial permits for . . . six towns in the Colony is considerably less than in any 
preceding year smee 1902 even with the addition of 167, the number of bodies 
buried under special plague precautions by the Medical Authorities.'’ 

' ‘Medical Report 1899’, p. 266. “ Ibid., p. 293. 

" Ifedical Report IPOO, Appendix ‘Public Cemeteries’, p. 3. ' Ibid. p. 6. 

Ibid. 190S, p. 10. This comment is particularly iuteresting as it shows that the burial permit 
records did not even include all burials sanctioned by the authorities. 
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The burial statistics were compiled apparently with special care in 
Cape Coast. Registrationstartedhereml896. The datafor 1896-1911may 
be summarized as follows 



The figures show great fluctuations, but this does not necessarily mean 
that they are misleading. Quite apart from the fact that mortality may 
have varied considerably, the population itself fluctuated very much. 
According to the enumeration returns the number of natives increased 
from 11,675 in 1891 to 28,948 in 1901 and decreased to 11,269 in 1911.2 

Cape Coast was in its zenith towards the close of the nineteenth centiuy, and 
there is no doubt that the population has much diminished. The number of ruins 
in the town . . . alone bears this out. One meets with a great many cases where 
members of families have left Cape Coast to earn their livelihood. Merchants 
complain of loss of trade.® 

Of the 268 people buried in 1 9 1 1 , 28 were under 1 year and 42 between 1 and 
6 years ; females between 15 and 36 numbered 37 (males of tliis age only 20). 

The Medical Officer of Health, Cape Coast, in his report for 1911, made 
the following comment: 

There is no compulsory death notification, but in every case of burial in any 
cemetery, in or adjacent to the town, authority for such burial must first be obtained.® 

Placing the control of death registration — as far as it exists — under the Medical 
Officer of Plealth is likely to greatly assist the early detection of epidemics and 

^ Seo Medical Report 

“ See Census Report 1S91, p. 134,; 1911, p. 60. ® Medical Report 1911, p. 185. 

* Professor W. J. Simpson, in 1809, had described the position as follows: ‘In the Gold Coast 
towns there is no compulsory registration of deaths. It is only ainoe the outbreak of plague that 
every death in Accra has to be reported and the' deceased examined by a medical man before a per- 
mit for burial is given. Previous to this there was registration when burial was to take place in 
particular cemeteries, but there was no compulsion to bury in these cemeteries. In other towns 
this system still exists. Burials often take place outside the towns in the hush.’ (Report on 
Sanitary Matters in various West African Colonies and the Outbreak of Plague in the Cold Coast, 
p. 13.) Professor Simpson, however, it seems to me, overstated the diflerences between the legal 
position in Accra and other towns. Under ‘The Infeetious Diseases Ordinance, 1908' (No. 2 of 
1908, 13 Apr., Gold Coast, Government Qazelte, 11 May 1908, pp. 424-32 ; reprinted in Ordinances 
of the Gold Coast Colony in Force 1909, vol. iiii pp. 1717-24) the Governor, on 6 June 1908, had 
issued the following ‘linles for the Bemoval of Sick Persons and Corpses at Accra’ (Gold Coast, 
Ooverntneni Gazette, S Juno 1908, p. 614; reprinted in Ordi«a>!<:cs of the Gold Coast Colony in 
Force 1909, vol. in, p. 1199,)-. 

‘ 1 . No sick person shall he removed from within the municipal area of Accra without permission 
in writing from a Government Medical Officer. • 

‘2. No corpse shall be removed from witliin the said municipal area without similar permission. 

‘3. No authority for burial shall be given by the Begistrar of Deaths for Accra unless the applica- 
tion bo aooompanied by a certificate from a Government Medical Officer as to the cause of death.’ 

It can hardly be said that these Buies established compulsory notification of deaths in Accra. 
Nor can it be said that there was registratioii in other towns only when burial was to take place in 
particular oemeteries, Begistration wivs prescribed when burial was to take place in any cemetery 
in or adjacent to the town. 
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fatal infectious disoaaes. In order that any unusual mortality or, as far as possible, 
any death of a suspicious natOTe may be known at the earliest possible moment, 
the Assistant Registrar of Deaths sends daily a report of registered deaths to the 
Medical Officor of Health.^ 

The majority of natives do not know their exact ages, but in a town such as Cape 
Coast it is possible to arrive at a fairly correct solution, in most cases from historical 
associations, by comparison with the Icnown age of some relative or otherwise. The 
Assistant Registrar has instructions to obtain all ages as approximately as possible. 

One notices the very small munber of recorded deaths of infants. There is no 
birth registration, hence the number of births is not known, but common observation 
in the streets of Cape Coast makes it evident that a large munber of women are 
pregnant. The cause is evidently not due to a low birth rate. On the other hand it is 
almo.st impossible to accept the theory that the infant mortality is low. The only 
remaining explanation is that deaths of infants are not registered. It is difiSoult 
to get definite evidence of deaths of infants when not registered; for, although 
registration is not compulsory and it is no offence to bury a body m the bush, 
provided tlie place is not ‘in any town or adjacent to it,’ yet it seems to be, according 
to native views, to some extent a rej)roach to lose an infant, whilst a quiet burial 
removes the necessity for fimeral customs— always an expense — and of burial fees. 
There is also the idea, I understand, that the death of an infant is not of the same 
importance as that of an adult or oven of an older child. Formerly it was the custom 
to bury within the house or its precincts. This is now a statutory offence, and 
although it seems unlikely that such a practice is at the present time carried out with 
regard to adults, I have reason to believe that it is still done in the case of infants. 

In the case of children over five years of age and of adults, the table ... is pr-obably 
nearly a correct record of the deaths in Cape Coast during 1911.® I believe that very 
few such bodies are removed without registration. As one would expect, there is 
a considerable number of deaths of women at the child-bearing ages. 

It is impossible to get a reliable death-rate. The population is not definitely 
known (there are numerous fallacies in the census figures), nor is the number of 
deaths of those under five years of age.’ 

‘The Cemeteries Ordinance, 1891’ was repealed in 1912 by ‘An Ordi- 
nance to make provision for the Registration of Births, Deaths and Burials 
and to amend the Law relating to the Regulation of Cemeteries This 
Ordinance introduced compulsory registration of births and deaths but 
again only in towns or places where a public cemetery had been declared 
and for which a registrar had been appointed. In accordance with this Ordi- 
nance, the Governor, on 18 April 1912, made Rules concerning Forms, fees, 
and appointment of officers.® As regards appointments the Rules stipulated ; 

The Senior Sanitary Officer or his Deputy to be Registrar for the Colony of the 
Gold Coast. 

In any place or town to which this Ordinance may apply, excepting towns under 
the Town Councils Ordinance, the Medical Officor in charge of the station to bo 
the Deputy Registrar. 

In towns mider the Town Councils Ordinance the Medical Officer of Health to be 
the Deputy Registrar. 

^ 3IedicalBeportl911,-p.l8G. 

^ 16'ofessor Simpson (p. 13) had expressed the opinion that the death records of Cape Coast 
wore utterly incomplete, but he came to this conclusion mainly because he thought that the 
population of Cape Coast then stiU numbered ‘ 25,000 or 30,000’. 

’ Medical Report Mil, pp. 137-8. 

No. 3 of 1912 (27 Mar.), Gold Coast, Government Gazette, 11 May 1912, pp. 462-71 ; reprinted 
in Lam of the Gold Coast Colony in Force 1919, vol. i, pp. 599-609 (chapter 55). 

’ See Gold Coast, Gavenment Gazette:, 27 Apr. 1912, pp. 406-11. 
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Wkile these Rules envisaged only the appointment of Medical Officers 
and Medical Officers of Health, administration officers were in fact also 
appointed as Deputy Registrars. Thus, on 3 September 1912 the Acting 
Governor made the following appointments: 

The Medical Officer of Healthat Accra to beDeputyRegisfcrarfor the town of Labadi. 

The District Commissioner at Elmina to be Deputy Registrar for the town of Elmina. 

The District Commissioner at Aburi to be Deputy Registrar for the town of Aburid 

Seventeen pubho cemeteries were proclaimed between 1 July 1912 and 
1 April 1926, but they were mostly situated in towns in which there had 
been already a public cemetery. For the ffi'st time such cemetery was 
proclaimed only in Kwanyako (29 April 1916),2 Somanya (30 June 1922), 
Nsawam (22 November 1923), and Koforidua (12 June 1926).'* The 
number of registration areas increased only from 16 in 1912 to 19 in 1925 J 

The Medical Reports for 1912 and 1913 said: 

1912. Vital statistics in this Colony at present are in their infancy, and the 
figures will bo included in the Report of the Senior Sanitary Officer, who is the 
Chief Registrar vinder the Ordinance. 

The Ordinance only began its operations in earnest in the last quarter of the year, 
and has met with many difficulties, as it takes a long time to got the Native accus- 
tomed to a new law.® 

1913. For the first tune in the history of this Colony a Roijort on Vital Statistics 
for certain areas of it, where Ordinance No. 3 of 1912 is enforced as far as it is possible, 
has been submitted by the Registrar of Births and Deaths— Senior Sanitary Officer.® 

So far as deaths are concerned the statistics were somewhat improved 
through the new Ordinance. The numbers registered in 1911-14 were 
as follows 'J 


, Tomi 

Population 
Oansim 1911 

Deaths 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Accra . . 

19,844 

782 

913 

777 

780 

Cape Coast 

11,306 

268 

236 

261 

' 247 

Secondee. 

9,122 

118 

136 

160 

211 

Winnobah 

6,870 

208 

164 

179 

230 

Elmina . 

5,098 

88 

68 

67 

89 

Kpong 

4,213 

61 

62 

34 

94 

Saltpond . 

3,563 

80 

118 

114 

108 

Quittah . 

3,416 

26 

34 

56 

62 

Axim . . 

3,307 

44 

so 

100 

97 

Akuse 

3,107 

69 

59 

66 

65 

Tarqiuili . 

2,423 

107 

122 

239 

339 

Dunlcwa . 

2,364 

33 

52 

64 

49 

Dodowa . 

2,307 

8 

13 

16 

37 

Labadi . 

2,130 


— 

79 

96 

Aburi . . 

1,609 


51 

90 

83 

Addah . . 

1,682 

40 

42 

34 

31 

Total . 

81,261 

1,932 

2,139 

1 2,335 

2,597 


1 Gold Coas t, (7ore)'»?nwU Gazette, 21 Sept. 1912, p. 1209. 

^ See Laws of the Gold CoMt Oohnij in Force 1919, vol. in, -p. IHG. 

“ See Gold Coast Gazette, Supplement, 29 July 1922, pp. 447-8; 8 Deo. 1923, p. 1430; 4 July 1925, 
p.TOBO. ® No Deputy Registrar was apparently appointed for Kwanyttko. 

^ Medical Iteport WM.p.l. • “ Ibid. 1913, p. 8. 

See ibid. Z91L p. 92 : 1012. p. 112 : 1913, p. 87 ; 1914, p. 106. 
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It! the fourteen towns for which comparable data are available the 
number of registrations rose from 1,932 in 1911 to 2,088 in 1912, 2,166 
in 1913, and 2,419 in 1914. But there were stUl in 1914 some towns such 
as Quittah, Dodowa, Elmina, and Akuse where death registration was 
obviously quite incomplete. Birth registration was much leas adequate 
still. The total numbers of births and deaths registered in the sixteen 
registration areas from 1913 to 1926/6 were as follows:^ 



1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Births 

Deaths . . . 

Still -births . 

1,331 
! 2,335 
76 

1,984 

2,697 

2,199 

2,692 

2,103 

3,050 

2,031 

3,164 

102 

2,045 

5,083 

103 

1,027 

2,624 

102 



1920 

1921 

1922-3 

1923-4 

1924-6 

1925-6 

Births 

2,076 

2,963 

2,880 

2,807 

2,841 

2,771 

Deaths . ... 

3,223 

2,910 

3,092 

3,108 

3,028 

3,289 

Still -birtlis . 

96 

163 

144 

110 

119 

124 


The Registration Reports for 1919 to 1922-3 said: 

1919. The registration of births is somewhat disappointing. The Ordinance has 
been in force for several years yet section 10 which enjoins on the parents, or other 
I’esponsible persona in default of them, the duty to register a birth within 14 days, 
is much neglected. In Secondee, a town with about 12,000 inhabitants and a fair 
proportion of women, only 71 births were registered giving a birth-rate of 6-9 per 
1,000 living. 

This omission may be the result of ignorance, though native Chiefs have more 
than once been requested to instruct the people in the matter, or it may be due to 
an unfounded fear of being charged a fee as for burial permits. The necessity for 
the latter ensures registration of a death, unless the body is disposed of in secrecy or 
beyond the town boundary, but neglect to register a birth entails no disadvantage 
unless proceedings are instituted by the Deputy Registrar. 

Hitherto there has been, and still is, reluctance to prosecute rather than to secure 
the desired object by personal persuasion and education. The Medical Officer of 
Health in Accra, during the last quarter of the year effected an improvement 
through the Sanitary Inspectors, who made inquiries and gave reasonable warning 
to register or to obtain post-registration certificates. 

A few prosecutions resulted in a very considerable increase of births registered 
as compared with previous montlis.® 

The death rate of young children like any other criterion of sanitation fails as an 
index unless the figures are tolerably complete . . . 

^ See Bepmi on Iteijistration 1921,}). 3; 1922-3, -p. 32 ; 1923-4, p. 14; 1924-5, p. 15; 1925-6, p. 14. 
Figures are available, from the first quarter of 1922 on, for Koforidua, from June 1924 on, for 
Somanya, and from July 1924 on, for Naawara. The total numbers of births and deaths registered 
in the 17 (19) registration areas were: 



Jan. 1922 

Apr. 1922 

Apr. 1923 

Apr. 1924 

Apr. 1925 



to 

to 


to 


Mar. 1922 

Mar. 1923 

Mar. 1924 

Mar. 1925 

Mar. 1926 

Births . . . 

769 

2,990 

2,941 

3,011 

2,914 

Deaths 

700 

3,283 

3,286 

3,391 

3,814 

Still-birtlis . 

42 

151 

117 

124 

142 


^ Ibid. 1919, p. 4. The numbers of births registered in Accra in the 12 months of 1919 were 43, 
41, 33, 48, 35, 26, 30, 43, 72, 161, 96, and 86 respectively; seeTbid., p. 11. * Ibid., p. 0. 
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1920. The registered deaths exceed the figure for bh-ths by 1,2 IS, a condition 
wliich cannot be accepted as fact. In only 6 registration areas, mz. Accra, Addah, 
Quittah, Dodowah, and Axim, did the registered births exceed the deaths, 

. . . The Small-pox epidemic doubtless acted in a manner calculated to prevent 
registration ... a general dislocation occurred of routine measure, s so that births 
which in normal times would have been discovered by Sanitary Inspectors probably 
escaped notice, and vigilance in enforcing registration no doubt suffered. At the 
same time the number of post-registrations was 67 and the.se are commonly the 
re, suit of warning or advice by the Sanitary Inspectors. 

... It is impossible to believe that only 3 birtlis occurred iu Tarquah and only 
66 in Seooondee. 

Chiefs are all aware of the regulation but apparently failed to impress their people.^ 
In Accra the total number of births registered during the year was 714 .. . and the 
number of deaths 1,314 .... On its face value this represents a natural decrease 
of population to the extent of 600, which is most unlikely to bo an index of i,he true 
condition. 

... the Medical Officer of Health in a memorandum on Vital Stati.stics For Accra 
Municipality during the period January to Juno, 1920, remarks: — 

‘It must ho remembered, however, that iilthough all deaths have to bo regis- 
tered before a burial permit can bo obtained from the Dosputy Registrar of Deaths, 
many bu’ths remain unregistered either through ignorance of the law, or, less 
frequently, from sRidied evasion of same . . . .’^ 

The absence of any registered deaths within 24 hours of birth again indicates 
defective registration in 3 of the largo towns.=* 

1921. The number of Births is the highest so far recorded. ... It also exceeds the 
figure for 1920, viz., 2,076 by 888, an encouraging fac.t which probably results from 
the issue of a circular to various Deputy Registrars drawing attention to the common 
neglect of registration and recommending prosecution iu oases wliero persuasion 
and efforts at enlightenment fail. Advice and warning by the Sanitary Inspectors in 
the course of their routine duties has the effect of stimulating registration and post- 
registration. 

In five of the 16 registration areas the number of births registered is less than in 
1920, but in four of these there is no Medical Officer actually resident. In some towns 
the increase is considerable e.g., Capo Coast shows 470 birth.s as compared with only 
112 last year ; Winnebah has 294, and Saltpond 22(i, as compared with 183 and 103 
respectively last year.* 

In Quittah with a population of 9,839, exceeding that of Seccondeo, only 62 death.s 
were registered. A Medical Officer has now been stationed there and resgistration 
will probably be progressively more complete, 

. . . itishighlyprobabletbat[in Accra] many of the births are still unri'gistercd . . . .“ 
In order to luiow how far such factors as the total and neo-natal infant mortalitj’- 
(under one month) vary in the different towns it is of essential imjiortanco to havo 
accurate and complete birth registration. Such Icnowledgo would rovi;al the areas 
where concentrated effort was most required and would he mo.st productive . . . . " 
1922 (1st quarter). The high number of births recorded, goe.s to jirovo that tbo 
time spent by the Sanitation Staff in showing the uneducated African llic udvantag<>.'i 
of registration, has not been wasted.’ 

>■ Se'port on Eeffisimtion 1920, p. 3. ^ Ibid., p. 4. 

“ Ibid., p. 6. In Acorn 91 deaths under 24 hours were registered, in the three other luige towna 
(Seoondae, Cape Coast, and Tarqiiah) none; see ibid., p. 9. Similar conditions previiileil in snh- 
sequent years ; see ibid. 1921, pp. 6-10 ; 7.922-3, pp. 7, 28, 31 ; 1923-4, pp. .6, 13 ; 7.92./-, 7, pp. 6, 14. 
* Ibid. 7927, p. 3. It should be noted, however, that in Tarquah with 6,300 inhahitiint.s only 

27 births were registered, aird in Addah with 6,900 inhabitants only 54; see ibid., ti. 11 . 
Mbid.,p.4. ®Ibid.,p.7. 

’ Ibid. 1922-3, p. 3. The births registered in 16 towns in the lu'st (quarters of 1911)--22 were 611, 
482, 619, and 727 respectively, and the deaths registered 631. 600, 729, and 070 re.snectivelv: see 
ibid., pp. 3, 8. 
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1922-23. The . . . figures do not represent the actual number of Births, as birth 
registration continues to be very unpopular amongst the uneducated classes, who 
make every possible attempt at concealing them. 

The [death] flgui'os are far more accurate than that for births, owmg to the 
difficulty in concealing a death. Besides, no burials are allowed at any public 
cemetery without previous registration. 

Some corpses are, however, removed to the ‘bush’ for burial, and no record of 
these deaths is available.!- 

Tarquali, with a ijopulation of 6,301 records only 2 births, while Elmina and Axim 
with populations of 6,252 and 3,781 record 214 and 166 births respectively. Tarquali, 
during the greater part of the year under review did not have the advantage of a 
Government Medical Officer, the duties of Deputy Registrar of Births and Deaths 
being carried out by a Medical Officer employed by the Gold Mines.” 

The remarks made elsewhere in this report regarding the accuracy of birth regis- 
tration do not apply to Accra, the staff there being large enough to see that very 
few births escape registration. 

161 Still -births were recorded in the 17 registration towns; to this figure Accra 
contributed 68. This figure i.s considerably in excess of that recorded last year — 104.^ 
The inoroaso being probably duo to compulsory notification previous to burial.'* 

‘The Birth.s, Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 1912’ was repealed by 
‘The Births, Deaths and Bux’ials Ordinance, 1925’.® 

2. Ashanti 

On 9 February 1909, three years before birth and death registration 
wa.s introduced in the Gold Coast Colony, the Chief Commissioner of 
Ashanti made the following ‘Buies with respect to .Registi'ation of Births 
and Deaths in Ashanti’:® 

Whereas by section 27 of the ‘Ashanti Administration Ordinance, 1902’,’ as 
amended by section 11 of tho ‘Ashanti Administration (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1907,’** it is enacted that it shall bo lawful for tho Chief Commissioner, subject to 
the approval of the Governor, to make rules with respect to the registration of births 
and deaths in Asha,nti, and that to the breach of any such rules may be attached 
a penalty not exceeding Twenty-five pounds, or in default throe months imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour ; 

Now, thoroforo, I Fi’ancls Charles Fuller . . . Chief Commissionor of Ashanti, by 
virtue of the hereinbeforo recited authority do hereby make the following rules 

1. Every birth or death occurring within the town of Coomassie shall be reported 
by the responsible person to tho Police Officer on duty at the Central Police Office. 

2. All reports must bo made within twenty-four hours of tho ocourronco between 
tho hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

3. The Police Officer .shall keojx Registers for the purfio-se of entering thoroiii all 
such reports— to be called ‘The Register of Birtlis’ and ‘Tho Register of Deaths’. 
Entries shall be made in accordance with Schedules A. and B. hereto. 

* Ibid.,p. 2.'). ** Ibid., p. 26. 

” Tlie Begistrar assuiiiod erroneously that the figure of 104 still-hirths in 1921 referred to all tho 
registration towns ; it actually referred to Accra alone. Tho total number of still- births registered 
in 1021 (If) towits) was 168 and in 1922-3 (17 towns) 151. It dropped in 1923-4 to 117. 

■* MepnHmi Birilmand Scatks 1922S, p.28. ** See pp. 467-^ below. 

“ Cold Coast, Govermmiit Gazette, 13 liar. 1900, pp. 137-8; reprinted in Ordinances of Ashanti 
with Mules and Orders made thereunder in Force 31 Da;, 1000, pp, 5S-d. 

' No. 1 of 1902, Ashanti (1 Jan.), Gold Coast, Oovermnenl Gazette, 1 Jan. 1902, pp. 4-11. 

* No. 3 of 1007, Ashanti (2, *3 Oct.), ibid., 2 Nov, 1907, pp. 809-11. Tins Ordinance added '(21) 
The registration of births and deaths’ to the matters with respect to which ‘it stiall ho lawful for 
the Chief Commissioner to make, amend, and revoke rules’. 
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4. No fees shall bo charged for the regifstration of births or deaths. 

5, The person held responsible tinder these rules shall be the Head of the house 
or compound within which the birth or death takes place. 

3. Any responsible person failing to report either a birth or a death within 
twenty -four hours shall render himself liable to a fine not exceeding forty shillings 
or in default to imprisonment not exceeding one month with or without hard labour. 

7. The Police Officer shall allow search to be made at any reasonable time in any 
Register of Births or Register of Deaths in his custody upon payment of a foe of 1/- 
and shall upon request give a certified copy of any entry in such book upon a further 
payment of 1/-. 

8. These Rules shall come into force on 1st of July, 1909. 

These Rules were revoked on 26 June 1912 by new Rules^ which, how- 
ever, differed from the earlier ones only in as much as they substituted 
for the ‘Police Officer’ the ‘Provincial Medical Officer or person appointed 
by him ’.2 The new Rules were extended to the torvns of Obuasi, Kintampo, 
and Sunyani by Rules made on 30 September 1912^ which, like the Rules 
of 26 June 1912, came into force on 1 January 1913. 

The following figures have been published concerning births and deaths 
registered in Coomassie from 1913 to 1925-6:^ 



m3 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

191S 

1019 

Births 

•• 

72 

126 

96 

69 

37 

32 

Deaths 

Still-births . 

81 

262 

•• 

400 

•• 

440 

469 

803 

•• 

374 


Births 
Deaths 
Still-births . 


According to the enumerations of 1911 and 1921 Coomassie had a 
population, of 18,853 and 20,268 respectively,-'* and it is obvious that 
registration, particularly of births, was incomplete for many years. The 
Registration Report for 1924r-5 said; 

The Senior Sanitary Officer, Kirmasi, states that the method of registration, in 
Kumasi is unsatisfactory and obsolete, and that in consequence the vital statistics 
are of little value. 

In order to improve registration it is intended that when the proposed new Births, 
Deaths and Burials Ordinance for the Colony is passed, a similar ordinance will bo 
hroiight into force m Ashanti.® 

The deaths of infants imder one year registered numbered 34 giving an infantile 
mortality of 77. This rate is low and is most probably duo to all births not having 

^ Soo Gold Const, Oovmmient Qazelte, 28 Sept, 1912, p. 1283. 

® An ‘ Amendment of Rules with respect to the E^istratiou of Births and Deaths in Coomassie ’ 
(Rule No. 2 of 1920, Ashanti, 19 Reb., ibid., 28 Feb. 1920, p, 212) substituted for the ‘Provincial 
Medical OiEcor or person appointed by him’ the ‘Medical Officer of Health’. 

’ See ibid., 23 Nov. 1912, pp. 1615-16. The Rules of 26 June and 30 Sept. 1912 (oonibined), as 
they stoqdpriorto the Amondmentof 1920, arereprintedmiow«o/Aslia}!di».Po»'oe7.7i9,pp. 84-5. 

® See Gold Coast, Medical Report 1913, p. 87; Report on Registration 1920, p. 11, 1921, p. 8; 
Report on the Kumasi Public Health Board 1926-7, p. 42. 

“ See Ceasw Report 7021, Appendices, p. 13. “ RepoH on Births and Deaths 1921-5, p. 6. 
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been registered as it is most unlikely that the infant mortality in Kumasi can be less 
than that in Accra where it is 203.* 

No data on births or deaths seem to have been published for either 
Obitasi, Kintampo, or Sunyani prior to 1926. 

3. Northern Territories 

No provision for registration of native births or deaths was made until 

1929. 

4. Togoland 

No provision for registration of native births or deaths was made until 
1926.^ ‘The British Sphere of Togoland Administration Ordinance, 1924’,® 
it is true, stipulated that the laws for the time being in force in the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast were to be applied to the Northern 
Section of Togoland and the laws for tlie time being in force in the Gold 
Cioast Colony to the Southern Section of Togoland, but there was no law 
concerning birth and death registration in the Northern Territories and 
no registrar was appointed in the Southern Section in the first years during 
winch The British Sphere of Togoland Administration Ordinance was in 
operation. 

5. Gold Coast and Togoland, 

Legislation. ‘The Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 1912’ which 
regulated birth and death registration in the Colony was repealed by ‘An 
Ordinance to make further and better provision for the Registration of 
Births, Deaths and Burials, as also with respect to cemeteries, and for 
purposes connected therewith’.^ 

The principal changes effected by this Ordinance ore the following : — 

( 1 ) All births and deaths of non -natives to be compulsorily registered ; 

(2) All births and deaths of Africans in certain areas (to be defined) to be com- 
pulsorily registered ; 

(3) The free issue of n Birth Certificate on registration of a birtlij 

(4) The registration of death and the iasue of the Burial Certificate, at the place 
of death only ; 

(6) Provision is made to enable non-coinpulsorily registered births and deatiis of 
Africans to bo registered, if so desired ; 

(0) The dritji' to bury n corpse is imposed on certain specified per, sons ; and 

(7) Express provision is made with respect to cremations." 

This Ordinance was introduced to bring up to date the provi.sions contained in 
Ordinance No. 3 of 1912 relating to the subject of birth and dentil regi.slralion 

* Ibid., p. 7. Tlic infant mortality rate would, of course, have been lower and not higher if all 
births had been regi-stered. liegtstration of infant deaths was evidently more incomplete still 
tliaii registnition of birtiis. See also ibid. 1925-6, p. 6. 

“ The Order of 2CI October 1909 wliich introduced notilioation of all deatiis in tlie (iertmni Pro- 
tectorate, of Togoland .applied only to some towns situated in the territory wliieli eaine under 
Frcnrii idandate. See Kln^7.ynslci, CawerooM.! and J'offofflwd, p. ,383. 

* No. 1 of 102-1, Togoland (1 Apr.), Tke Gold Coast OazetU, 23 Apr, 1024, pp. .')29-o2 ; reprinted 
in Laws of Ashanti, 'The Ih-ilish Sphere of Togoland and the Northern Territories of the Gold Const in 
Pores vol. i, pp. 217-42. 

' No. 20 of 192,') (30 Dee.). The Gold Coast Gasetle, 31 Dee. 1925, pp. 1964-88. The Ordinanee 
resemliied in many re.sjiects the 1917 Ordinance of Nigeria. 

^ Colonial Jieports, Gold Coast 1925-6, p. H. 
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(as reoommeuded by Sir William Simpson during his visit to the Colony in 1924) 
and, as far as possible, to secure uniformity in registration throughout the Gold 
Coastd 


The Ordinance issued originally, on 30 December 1926, for the Colony 
alone was applied, therefore, to Ashanti by Ordinance of 23 January 1926''^ 
and came into force in both territories on 1 June 1926. It was extended 
to the Northern Territories by the ‘Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 
1929’.-’ Finally, the ‘Ordinances Extension Ordinance, 1935 declared 
the Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance of 1925 (as amended in the 
meantime) to extend to the whole of the Gold Coast and Togoland. 

The ‘Bh'ths, Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 1925’ itself was amended 
in 1926,5 1929,8 1936,’ and 1939.8 

Section 68 of the Births, Deaths, and Burials Ordinance provided that 
the Governor in Council may make Regulations,® and the first Regulations 

1 McMicnl Report /H2S-7, p. 7. 

“ No. 1 of 1!)2R, Ashanti, ‘Tho Aahnuti Administration Aracndineiit Ordiniuico, 102(3’, 'f/ic QoM 
Coaul OazeUe, 30 Jan. 1020, pp. 117-18. This Ordinance, which repealed tho Ashanti ‘Rules with 
respect to Registration of Births and Deaths’ of 1912, applied to Ashanti ‘The Births, Deaths and 
Burials Ordinance, 1923, and all regulations made or to be made thereunder’, and stipulated in 
partioiilar; ‘The Principal Registrar of Births, Deaths and Burials for the Gold Coast Colony shall 
he the Principal Registrar of Births, Deaths and Burials for Ashanti ; and his office at Accra shall 
servo for Ashanti business as it serves for the Gold Coast Colony business. ’ 

“ No. 10 of 1929, Northern Territories (16 June 1929), ibid., 22 Juno 1929, pp. 1189-1217; 
reprinted in Ordinances of the (Sold Coast, &c., 1929, pp. 211-39. This Ordinance was almost 
identical with tho ‘Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 1926’ in force in the Colony and 
Ashanti. 

‘ No. 30 of 1986 (27 Apr.), ‘An Ordiuanoe to amend certain Ordinances of the Gold Coast 
Colony and to extend such Ordinances as amended and certain other Ordinances of the Gold 
Coast Colony to the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, and the Northern Territories as though they 
were a single territory’, Cold Coast Gazette, (Supplement, 10 May 1936, pp. 2007-66; reprinted in 
Ordinances of the Gold Coast, &c., 1935, pp. 646-94. This Ordinance repealed ‘The Births, Deaths 
and Burials Ordinance, 1929’ passed in the Northern Territories. 

' See No. 30 of 1926 (14 Deo.), 2'he Gold Coast Gazette, 29 Jan. 1937, pp. 138-9 ; reprinted in 
Ordinances of the Gold Coast, &o., 1926, pp. 143-5. Tho Ordinance, us it stood after tho enactment 
of this Araenclment Ordinance, is reprinted in Laws of the Gold Coast Colony in Force 1928, vol. i, 
pp. 92-120 (chapter 11). 

" See No. 36 of 1920 (25 Deo.), The Gold Coast Gazette, 31 Doe. 1929, pp. 2465 -6 ; reprinted in 
Ordinances of the Gold Coast, &c,, 1929, pp. 109-10, 

' See No. 19 of 1936 (20 Mar.), ‘Statute Law Revision Ordinance, 1936’, Gold Coast Gazette, 
Supplement, 18 Apr. 1936, pp. 430-41; reprinted la Ordinances of the Gold Coast, &o., 1930, 
pp. 52 -6. The Ordinance, as it stood after the enactment of this Ordinance, is reirriutcd in Laws 
of the Gold Coast Enacted on or before 1 Sept. 1936, vol. i, pp. 937-86 (chapter 58). 

® See No. 32 of 1939 (27 Deo.), reprinted in Annval Volume of the Laws of the Gold Coast 1939, 
p. 163. 

“ ‘68. (1) It shall he lawful for the Governor in Council to make regulations for tho furtlicr, 
hotter, or more convenient, effectuation of any of the provisions or purpose.s of tliis Ordinance, 
and in ])articular (but without derogatmg from the generality of tho provision last aforcssaid) with 
respect to any or all of the following matters:— 

(d) The revocation or amendment or variation of, or the addition to, any of tho forms, fees, or 
provisions sot forth in tho Schedules, and the substitution therefor of other forms, foes, and 
provisions ; 

(/) The government and guidance of the Registrars ; 

(17) The prescription of tho manner in which entries shall be made in rogi,stors ; 

(2) All regulations made under subsection (1) shall be published in the Gazette, and sliall 
thereupon have tho like force a;vd effect as if enacted herein, either immediately or on and from 
such other date as may therein or in that regard be provided.’ 

I have omitted in subsection (1) Regulations referring to cemeteries. 
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were made on 3 February 1926d They came into force on 1 June 1926, and 
have been amended four times.® The main provisions referring to regis- 
tration as they stand to-day are as follows : 

3. Every Registrar shall at the heginning of each month forward to the Principal 
Registrar true copies, certified mider the hand of the Registrar, of all entries made 
in the Register of Births and in the Register of Deaths and Burials during the 
j)receding month. These copies shall be in the form of Form A in the case of births 
and of Form B in the case of deaths. 

5. Entries in all Registers shall be made in order, and shall be numbered consaou- 
tively from the beguming to the end of each calendar year ; the entries for each year 
beginning with Number 1. Each entry shall bo made in the proper space in the 
Register ; arid the Registrar shall enter his signature in the proi^er column after eacli 
entry. 

6. In cases in which no certificate of death signed by a qualified medical practi- 
tioner is produced. Registrars shall ascertain as accurately ns jjossible from tlie 
person registering the death the cause of such death. 

Almost identical Regulations were is.sued on 24 August 1929 for the 
Northern Territories.® 

The main provisions of the Births, Deatlrs, and Burials Ordinance 
ensuring the registration of births and deaths are as follows : 

Principal Registrar, Registrars, and Registry Offices 

4. The Governor may by order — 

(1) appoint Registry Offices and direct for what areas and for what part.s of the 
territorial waters of the Gold Coast and in relation to wliat class of ponsons ejacli such 
office shall be the proper office for the registration of births and deaths under thi.s 
Ordinance ; 

(2) appoint a Principal Regi.strar of Births, Deaths, and Burials ; and 

(3) appoint such Registrars and Assistant Registrars of Birtlrs, Deaths, and 
Burials as he may think proper. 

Birth and Death Registraiimi 

3. (1) Births and deaths are registrable under this Ordinance in the following 
cases ! — 

(а) All births and deaths occurring amongst non-nativeiH* in the Gold Const or 
in the territorial waters of the Gold Coast ; 

(б) All births and deaths occurring amongst Africans® in any area or in auj' 
part of the territorial waters of the Gold Coast defined in an order nmdo 
under subsection (2). 

(2) Tlio Governor in Council may by order direct that all biidhs and deaths 

^ No. 3 of The Oolil Coast Clazeite, 13 I'Vb. 192(1, iqj. 108- 79; ro[iriutni in Lairs of the dot, t 
Cviisl Cohmij in Forre 10:iS, vol. iii, pp. 33-5. 

“ iSoe Hepiilatloiis h'o. 1 of 1930 (7 Feb.), The Cold Coast Uazetln, 16 Fob. 1931), (>p. 239 1, 
ropiinted in Gobi Coast Colony, &o., Proclamations, &e., J9S0, pp. 93 4 ; No. 11 2 of 1936 (26 ■] une), 
Uohl Coast GazeUe, Supjileinont, 1 July 1936, p. 220(1, reprinted in lUSo, I’lirt 11, 

p. 65; No. B27 of 1936 (29 July), Gold Coast Gazette, Supplement, 10 Aug. 193.6, p. 2312, 
reprinted in Proclamations, &e., 1935, Part II, p. 89; No. 33 of 19-14 (-1 Sept.), Gold Coast Ga-.cllr. 
Sii])plenKtnt, 10 Sept. 1944, p. 426, reprinted in Annnal Volume of the Jaiics of the Gold Coast 
19i‘l, p. 232. Tlio Regulations as they stood after the enactment of No. B 27 of 1 936 m e rcpriiil ed 
in Lairs of the. Gold Coast in Force J936, vol. iii, pp. 166-0. 

“ Regulations No. 0 of 1929, Northern Territories, The Gold Coast Gazette. 7 Sept, 1929, pp. 
1030-3; reprinted in Gold Coast Colony, &o., Proelamatimis, &,q., 1939, pp. 611-11. 

’ ‘Non-native’ means any person who is not an African. 

“ ‘AlVieau’ means u person hclongiiig to any of the coloured races of Africa. 
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oocuiTing amongst Africans in any area or in anj”- pai-t of the territorial waters of 
the Gold Coast defined in such order shall be registered. 

(3) The birth of a still-bom child is not registrable under the Ordinance. 

A Registrar shall keep himself informed of all births and deaths occur- 
ring and registrable in his office. 

When a registrable birth occurs, (1) the parent, (2) the person having 
charge of the chM, (3) the occupant of the house in which the birth took 
place, shall within 21 days register the birth or shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding £20. 

When a registrable death occurs, the relatives of the deceased present 
at the death or m attendance durmg the last ilhiess of the deceased, every 
person present at the death, and the occupier of the house in which the 
death took place, and in default of such occupier the person causing the 
body to he buried shall within 24 hours register the death or shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding £20. 

When a bu’th or death occurs which is not (compulsorily) registrable, 
any person desiring that it shall be registered may register it. 

Burials 

Unless the Coroner, District Commissioner, or Medical Officer of Health 
orders otherwise, no body of any deceased African or of any still-born 
African chUd shall he buried or otherwise disposed of within any area in 
wliioh African deaths are registrable and no body of any deceased non- 
native or of any still-born non-native child shall be buried or otherwise 
disposed of anywhere withhi the limits of the Gold Coast without a certifi- 
cate for burial signed by the Registrar. Penalty ; a fine not exceeding £20. 

Headings of Registers 

Birth (Porm A) : No. ; Name in full ; sex ; father’s name, occupation, 
nationality, and religion ; mother’s maiden name and nationality ; when 
born; where born; signature in full, or name in full and mark duly 
witnessed, of informant, and relationslup, if any, to the child; date of 
registration ; signature of Registrar. 

Death (Form B): No.; name in full; age (years, months, days); sex; 
nationality and tribe; address in full; occupation; religion; residence at 
death; period of continuous residence in registration area; last place of 
residence before arrival in registration area, giving adchess in full, if 
obtainable; date of death; cause of death; duration of illness; date of 
registration; signature in full, or name in full and mark duly witnessed, 
of informant ; full name and qualifications of qualified medical lu’actitioner 
certifying cause of death ; jilace of burial ; signature of Registrar. 

The Principal Registrar and the Registrars receive no salary for their 
services in this capacity.' Registration of births and deaths in due time 

1 By an Order of 6 July 1920 (No. 26 of 1920, Colony, The Gold Coast Gazette, 17 July 1920, 
pp. 038-9 ! reprinted in Laws of the Gold Coast Colmiy in Force 1928, vol. iii, 10-17) the Acting 
Goyoruor of the Gold Coast Colony apjiointed the Deputy Director of Sanitary Servieea, Aeei'n, to 
he the Principal Registrar, and 2 District Commissioners, 10 Medical Offiuers of Health, and 11 
Medical Officers to he Registrars in the Colony. Ho appointed on the siiinn day (Order No, 0 of 
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is free of charge. But a fee has to be paid for a delayed registration of 
birth (when the child is more than 2 but not more than 12 months old, 
2s. Qd., when the child is more than 12 months old, 6s.), for registering 
a death after the expiration of 3 days (2s. 6d.), for entering the name of 
a child after registration of birth (Is.), for correcting an error of fact in a 
register (2s.), for each inspection of any entry in any register, or for each 
search of registers and mdexes in any Registry Office (45.), for every search 
in the indexes and registers in the custody of the Principal Registrar 
(general search £1, particular search 10s.), for each certified copy of an 
entry in a register (2s.). 

Registraiion Area. All births and deaths occurring in the Gold Coast 
or Togoland among non- Africans are compulsorily registrable. Births and 
deaths of Africans are compulsorily registrable only in so far as they occur 
in districts for which a special order has been made by the Governor in 
Council under section 3 (2). Two such Orders, one tor the Colony and one 
for Ashanti, Avere made on 6 July 1920. The Order for the Colony’ read 
as follows ; 

All bii'fclis and deaths occurring amongst Africau.s in tlio areu-s sj)ociticd in the 
Bchedulo to this order, shall bo registered, 

iScItalnh 

Eas'I'krn Province 

The towns of Accra, Ada and Keta, together with the territorial water.s adjacent 
to the said towns. 

Tho towns of Aburi, Aliuso, Dodoiva, Koforidua, .Hpong, Labadi, Nsawam and 
Somanya. 

Central Province 

The towns of Capo Coast, Ehnina, Saltpond and Whmoba, togetlier witli tlie 
territorial waters adjacent to tho said towns. 

Western Province 

The towns of Axiin and Sokondi, together with the territorial waters adjacent to 
tho said towns. 

l!)2(i, Asliiiiiti, The (hhl Cnnxt (hncHc,, 17 July 1920, p. 045; reprinted in Lnwx oj Axhnnti. Srii., in 
i'nm vol. ii, p. OS) 1 Mcdiial Officer of Health and 4 Medical Ollicei.-, to be KegiuLrars in 

Aiilianti. Other appointments were made in the Colony by Orders 111 of 1929, 17 ami 21 of 19.'J2, 
92 of 1939, and 4S and (it) of 1942; in Ashanti by Orders 4 of 1991 and 29 of H)95; in tho 
Nortliern Territories 1)V Orders 3, 4, 7, .and 8 of 1929, 2 of 1931, !) of 1!)92, and B 17 of 1935 ; in 
I’ognland by Order 2 of 1929. Prom July 1935 to July 1942 tlio distrilmtion of Keaistrars was 
as follows (see Jniwx (if llm (lolti Coiwt in Force 1936, vol. iii, pp. 194-6): 

Colony: 1 Di, strict CominiHsioner, 7 Medical Officers of Health, 9 Rhslical Officers ; 

Ashanti: 1 Senior Health Officer, 1 Medical Officer of Health, 3 Metiieal Officers, 2 iSanitary 
Inspectors ; 

Northern 'Terrilories: 1 Medical Officer of Health, 3 Medical Officers; 

Togoland: 1 Jledieal Officer of Health. 

In July 1!)42 two additional Medical Officers of Health wore appointed as Eegi.strars in tlio 
Colony; see Annual VoUime of the hates of the Gold Coast 1942, pp, 186, 193 4. 

In Marcli 1945 tin: Medical Officer of Health, Accra, who is the Kcgiatrar for Ac.eni, hciaine 
Riigistrar of tlie two areas in tlie Colony (Ahuri and Dodowa) for wliicli tlie Dist riet rominissiom r, 
j\!ara])ong, liad iieen Iteuistrar; see Order No, 10 of 1045, Gold Coast Ga-dh, Hnpplement, 
3 Mar. 1945. 

^ No. 13 of 192(i, The Gold Coast Gazelle, 17 July 1026, p. 941; repriiiteil in haws of the Gold 
Coast Colony in Force 192S, vol. iii, p. 16. 
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The towns of Aboso, Abontiakoon, Adja Bepo, Dunkw<a, Prestea and Tarkwa. 

In so far as the boundaries of the towns mentioned in this schedule have been 
defined under the Towns Ordinance, the said boundaries as so defined shall be the 
boundaries of the said towns for the purpose of this schedule. 

The Order for Ashanti^ covered the towns of Bekwai, liintampo, Kuniasi, 
Ohuasi, and Sun3rani. 

The Medical Report for 1926-7 says that ‘registration was extended to 
a large number of small centres on the coming into force of the amended 
Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance No. 26 of 1925, on the 1st of June, 
1926 V h^hd the Report on Births and Deaths for 1926 states; 

Diu'ing the year seven new registration areas were opened viz,, Abosso and Prestea 
in the Colony, and Obuasi, Bokwai, Kumasi, Kintampo and Sunyani in Ashanti. 
Begistration in these Ashanti towns commenced on 1st June, 1926, under the same 
Ordinance as had hitherto been applicable only in the Colony (sensu restricto). 
Begistration began at Abosso and Prestea on the same date. 

Thus registration of Births and Deaths is now being carried out in 20 towns.^ 

The population of the 26 towns wherein registration of births and deaths is now 
compulsory is approximately 208,775 being 68,246 more than last year.'* ** 

But both reports, it seems to me, overstate the extension of the regis- 
tration area. Registration had been introduced in Kumasi in 1909, and 
in Obuasi, Kintampo, and Sunyani in 1913, and for Kumasi with 25,000 
inhabitants birth and death data had been regularly published in the same 
manner as for the nineteen registration towns of the Colony. In 1928-36 
Orders extended registration to the following towns : 

Colony, Eastern Province: Dzelu Kope (7 October 1932), Big Ada 
(1 November 1933) 

Colony, Central Province: Oda (6 November 1929);® 

Colony, Western Province: Takoradi (22 September 1932) 

Ashanti; Mampong (29 April 1935), Wenohi (29 April 1935);® 

Northern Territories: Salaga (6 August 1929), Tamale (6 August 1929), 
Bawku (25 July 1936), Wa (25 Juty 1935);® 

Togoland: Ho (21 August 1929).’-® 

Thus the number of registration ureas increased from 28 in 1926 to 39 in 
1935.*-’- No now registration area was constituted in 1936-41, tliough the 
urgency of extending registration was stressed repeatedly. 

* No. S of 1926, Ashanti, 7’/ie Gold Coast Gazelle, 17 July 192(i, p. 944; roprinted in Laws of 
Ashanti, ko., in, Force 1928, vol. ii, p. 67. 

^ Medical Report 1920-7, p. 12. 

’ Registration was appareutiy not c.ai'ricd out in Abontiakoon and Adja Uopo. 

* Report on Births and Deaths 1926, pp, 3^1. 

“ See Ordor.s No. 12 of 1932, Colony, and No. 19 of 1933, Colony, Gold Coast Gazelle, 22 Oct. 
1032, p. 1591, 11 Nov. 1933, p. 667. 

* See Order No. 13 of 1929, Colony, ibid., 16 Nov. 1929, p. 1986. 

’’ See Order No, 9 of 1932, Colony, ibid., 1 Oot. 1032, p. 1467. 

* See Order No. 24 of 1935, Aahiauti, ibid.. Supplement, 11 May 1935, pp. 2112-15. 

“ See Orders No.s. 6 and 6 of 1929, Northern Territories, and B 8 and B 9 of 1935, Gold Coast, 
ibid., 17 Aug. 1929, pp. 1616 -17, Supplement, 17 Aug. 1935, pp. 2331-2. 

“ See Order No. 1 of 1929, Togoland, ibid., 31 Aug. 1929, p. 1601. 

** A list of the thirty-nine registration are-as is given in Baias of the Gold Coast in Force. 1936, 
vol. iii, pp. 134-6. The registration areas of Accra and Kumasi were ehanged by Order in Council 
No. 10 of 1944 (3 Apr.), Gold Coast Gazette, Supplement, 16 Apr. 1944, p. 267. 
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1936. The areas with the chief claims for early inclusion are Yendi in the Northern 
Territories, and Bibiani and Bogosu in the Western Province of the Colony. The 
latter two areas are closely associated with important mining concerns. ^ 

1937. No new registration areas were added during the year. Several areas, 
however, somewhat urgently call for inclusion, namely — Swedru in the Central 
Province of the Colony ; Bibiani and Bogosu in the Western Province of the Colony, 
both of which towns are closely associated with important mining concerns ; and 
Yendi in the Mandated Area of Togoland.“ 

1938. No new registration areas were added during 1938 ; but Yendi in the Man- 
dated Area of Togoland, Bogosu and Bibiani in the Western Provineo and Swedru 
in the Central Province of the Colony are somewhat overdue for inclusion. 

It is hoped to bring Swedru and Bibiani within the scope of the provisions of the 
Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance in the near future.® 

Finally, in July 1942, Bibiani and Bogosu were included in the registra- 
tion area.^ 

Degree of Completeness. The reports of the Principal Registrar covered 
26 registration areas in 1926-8, 28 in 1929, 30 in 1930-2, 31 in 1933-4, 
and 35 from 1935 on.® The popxxlation of the.se towns was estimated in 
mid-year 1940 at 355,780, or 9 per cent, of the total population of the 
Gold Coast and Togoland. 

The Registration Oi’dinance of 1925 wliich came into force on 1 June 
1926 had a marked effect on the number of registrations of births. In tlie 
nineteen towns mcluded in the vital statistics of 1925-6 thenumber of births 
registered increased from 2,914 in the twelve months ending 31 March 

1926 to 3,900 in the calendar year 1926 and to 4,729 in 1927. In Accra 
alone the figure rose from 1,082 in 1925-6 to 1,700 in 1926, and to 2,246 
in 1927.® But in at least a dozen of the twenty-six towns included in the 

1927 statistics birth registration was utterly incomplete, and the same was 
true of death registration in at least half a dozen towns. The official rates 
for all towns were 22-8 for bii-ths and 19-9 for deaths. The Principal 
Registrar stated : 

... in the case of birth rates in particular, little reliance can bo placed on statistic.s 
received from several areas where the legal provisions relating to birth registration 
are very inadequately enforced. 

The registration of births was satisfactory in several of the larger townships, more 
especially where a Medical Officer of Health was stationed.' 

But the figures do not support tliis view. Of the six large towns in which 
a Medical Officer of Health was Registrar, at least three (Gape Coast, 
Tarkwa, and Kumasi) had very incomplete birth registration. Registra- 
tion of both births and deatlis improved in the course of time, but the 
comments of the Principal Registrar leave no doubt that birth, registration 
in [jarticular was never satisfactory (until 1939) and that the degree of 
completeness has fluctuated. 

^ Seport oS Principal RegUtrar 1936, p. 1. ® Ibid. 1937, p. 1. “ Ibid. 193S, p. 1. 

'* See Order No. S of 1942 (16 May) and Order No. 11 of 1942 (25 July), Anmial Volume of the 
Latus of the Gold Coast 1942, pp. 227-^ 

° Tliey did not cover the towns of Abontiakoon, Adja Bepo, and Dxelakopc. The town of Big 
Ada was included in the Ada registration area; see Report of Principal Registrar 19.13, p. 1. 

” See Report on Births and Deaths 1925-6, p. 14; 1926, p. 18; 1927, p. 11. 

' Ibid., p. 4. 
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1928. There is some justification for assuming that the majority of deaths that 
take place in registration areas are duly recorded while the reverse is the case as 
regards births. Where, however, the importance is not adequately appreciated by 
the local authority, registration even of deaths is notably deficient ; as, for example, 
at Ada in the Colony from which centre reports were received of only 74 deaths 
during the year 1928 giving an estimated death rate of 4-6 which figure is, of course, 
entirely erroneous. ^ 

It is, however, necessary to bear in mind that while death registration, at any 
rate as regards numbers, is more or less complete, this is far from being the case in 
birth registration . . . .“ 

1929. Birth registration has improved, but in areas where no Medical Officer of 
Health is stationed the figures are still deficient. 

Registration at Ada and Keta is very lax. The bii-th rate for those two places being 
only 6’4 and 6-5 respectively. 

The oolleotive rate for ... 15 areas with an estimated population at mid-year, 
1929, of 210,107, was 30-9 per thousand as compared with 24-2 in the previous 
5 ' 6 arly period. 

In most registration aretis it can be assumed that the majority of deaths are 
recorded. 

In some areas, notably Ada and Keta, where 42 and 66 dontlis were recorded 
giving death-rates of 4-2 and 2-6, death registration is very lax. In these areas the 
local authority would apparently not ajjpreciate the importance of the measure, for, 
after all, it is on these data alone that a sound national system of preventive 
medicine can be evolved.® 

1930. Birth registration is improving, but in areas where no Medical Officer of 
Health is stationed the figures are still deficient. Parents of children apparently 
have no aversion to registering their births, but as it requires a little effort on their 
part it is necessary to keep the advantages of birth registration continually before 
them in order to ensure that a proper record is kept and progress in birth registration 
maintained.*^ 

1931. Whereas birth registration may be somewhat incomplete in some areas, 
it is probable that death registration is much more nearly complete owing to the 
fact that it is necessary for the members of the general public to obtain permits from 
Registrars or Deputy Registrars of Births and Deaths before the body of the 
deceased can be disposed of.® 

1932. ... it is impossible as yet to carry out registration in the more rural areas 
owing to the lack of trained staff. 

During 1932 some 9,376 births were registered as conqjared with 8,239 for 1931. 

This total shows the very satisfactory increase of 1,137 over the total for last year. 
There is no doubt but that the general public are appreciathig, more and more, the 
advantages to be gained by the registration of the births of their children. 

The combined crude birth-rate of the thirty registration areas is estimated at 
34'7 for 1932 as compared with 3b3 for the previous twelve-monthly period.® 

It is considered that the general public is taking more intereint in, and appreciating 
more fully, the honeflta resulting from the comjaulsory registration of births and 
deaths. 

Those advantages are continually kept before the public in all the larger centres.’ 

1933. Every endeavour is made to encourage the registration of all births occur- 
ring in registration districts but there is little doubt hut that this i.s deficient .still in 
certain areas as, for example, Sekondi.® 

Iffir Keta the ofiioial death-rate was only 4-0. 

; ^ Jleport on Births and Deaihs 1928, -p-p. 4r-5, 

^ lioportoj tha Principal Begiatrar 1929, pp.B-i. * Ihld. 1930, \\ 2. 

“ Ibid, 1031, p. 2. But see also ibid. 1932, p, 2: ‘It is of course easier to dispose of the body of 
a young infant in some of the more rural centres without registration than that of an adult . , . . ’ 

“ Ibid., p. 1. ’Ibid„p. 4. . ® Ibid, f'i'hii, p. 2. 
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There can be little question . . . that a proportion of the still-births especially of 
preraature children, does not come to the notice of the local Registrar, the Health 
Authority.'- 

There are good grounds for believing that the general population is now well 
aware of the value of birth registration and the health personnel has to devote far 
less time during house-to-house visits hi persuading parents to fulfd their legal duty 
in this respect. 

The rate (34 per 1,000 persons living) was well maintained showing a very small 
fall from that of the previous year.® 

1934. Although there is a growing appreciation of the value of birth registration 
amongst the better educated sections of the population, a fair proportion of births 
even in towns of the size of Accra would not be registered were it not for the persua- 
sive efforts of the sanitary inspectors, health visitors and district midwives in the 
course of their domiciliary visiting. In times, therefore, of epidemic or when the 
health staff are engaged in special anti-malarial surveys, etc., iind less opportunity 
occurs for routine domiciliary inspections, a larger proportion of births remain 
unregistered . . . 

1935. ,Tt is considered that among the better educated classes the value of birth 
registration is becoming yearly more apparent. In all centres, however, were it not 
for the constant vigilance of officers of tho Health Branch of the Medical Department 
many births would not be registered. It is essential continually to keep the impor- 
tance of birth registration before a large section of the community. When the Health 
Branch staff is busily engaged on epidemic disease prevention it is not tmoommon 
to find a eorrasponding fall in the number of births registered in the affected centres.'* 

1930. Among the bettor educated classes birth registration is valued, and evasion 
is rare. Among the less well educated, however, tho necessity for tlio registration of 
all births has continually to be kept before tho people, or evasion is the rule rather 
thair the exception. All Health Branch staff during routine visits of inspection stres.s 
tho importance of birth registration to parents and guardians. Naturally, in those 
years — such as that under review — when roirtine work is not iiiasot by outbreaks 
of serious infectious disease there is more time available for such propaganda, 
resulting in a corresponding upward tendency in tho total number of birtlis 
registered.” 

1937. If the highest recorded ciaido [birth] rate, namely 94'3 at Somanya is coin- 
jiared with the lowest 9-7 at Obiiasi it is considered that .some further explanation 
is required. 

Somanya is a very busy road centre, in a thickly populated area, into which many 
children arc brought for voluntary registration of birth. 

Obuasi, on the other hand, is an important mining town where males exceed 
females in a jjroportion of some 166-100.® Obuasi, as a general rule, returj»a the 
lowest birth-rate in the Gold Coast. 

As the yenr.s pass, birth rcigistratiou is increasingly less frequentty evaded by tho 
liettur educated classes of tho community. Such is not tho ca.so, however, with tho 
le.ss-edueated and non-edneatod sections of the public. As in tho jaist, unceasing 
vigilaiiee and propaganda by all members of tho Health Branch staff is roquiri'd to 
keep tlie necessity for the registration of all births before tho general public. 

In those years when tho absence of outhrealis of serious infectious diseases causes 
no break in tlio routine work of tho Health Branch, the attention of the in.il.ilic can 
continually he kept to the essential natm-e of birth registration. Unfortunately, 
the year under review was cxeoptional, and sporadic outbreaks of yellow fever 
demanded much of the attention of tho staff. /When tliese considerations are 
reviewed, it must be considered that tho total number of birtlis registered was 

' Ibid., p. 3. ®lbid.,p. 9. 

” Ibid. 1934, p. 2. ■* Ibid. 1935, p. 2. ® Ibid, 1936, p. 2. 

® This certainly is no auftieient explanation for a birth-rate of only 9'7, In 1938 tho birth-rate 
of Obuasi was 13-1. 

Hh 
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satisfactory, and indicates an increasing recognition of the necessity for this 
measured 

1938. All that is claimed for the rates contained in this summary and report is 
that they increase in reliability annually and their value steadily grows. 

Birth and death registration are still in their infancy in the Gold Coast, but it is 
considered that a commencement has been made on sound lines and promises well 
for the future. 2 

The large majority of the inhabitants of the registration areas are illiterate, and to 
such the necessity for the registration of all births conveys but little. The Health 
Branch inspectorate staff has, therefore, always to be on the alert and by rneams of 
unceasing propaganda to keep the importance of this necessary measure well before 
the general public. When routine work is not upset by reason of outbreaks of serious 
infectious disease, education of the public proceeds without break, but in yeans such 
as that under review, when sporadic outbreaks of smallpox and yellow fever 
scattered over wide areas necessitated the extensive travelling of staff in certain 
localities this measure was, perhaps, not so prominent as could bo desired. 

It can be considered, therefore, that the results achieved indicate an increasing 
recognition of the necessity for the registration of all births in the mind of the general 
public, the better educated of which rarely, if ever, evade their responsibility. From 
time to time, recourse is made in certain areas to propaganda tlii’ough the local 
chiefs. In thi.s measure, the Administrative Officers have been most helpful. 

As a rule, death registration is more complete in the more backward aj-eas than 
is the registration of births.® 

In view of the uncertainty of the population figures and the peculiar, 
urban, character of the registration areas it is very difficult rightly to 
appraise the returns. It should he noted, however, that while the official 
birth-rate fluctuated in 1931-8 between 31-5 and 34-7 it rose to 30-2 in 
1939 and to 38'1 in 1940. This seems to indicate that registration im- 
proved considerably in those two years. But in 1941-3 the numbers of 
births registered were again considerably lower than in 1940. As there is 
no reason to assume that birth registration was complete in 1940, many 
births must have remained um-egistered prior to 1939 and in 1941-3. As 
regards death registration it is impossible to tell how' numerous omissions 
are. But the large increase in the numbers of deaths registered in 1942 
and 1943 suggests that registration was more defective prior to tlie 
Second World War than the administration assumed it to be. 

Surveys. Apart from birth and death registration in a number of towirs 
little has been done to obtain data on fertility and mortality in the Gold 
Coast. I know only of three such sample surveys. 

(1) The Medical Report for 1924-5 contains ‘A Report on tlie Birth- 
rate and Infant Mortality in the Koforidua District ’•* by the Senior Medical 
Officer Dr. O’Brien. It begins as follows: 

The register of births has been so little patronised loealiy, that in order to obtain 
information with regard to the Birth-rate and Death-rate of infVmta, I resorted to 
the tedious method of questioning individuals with whom I came in contact, 

The figures from which the following averages, and percentages are derived, were 
obtoined from the women who came to the dispensary. Those were of two clas.sos : — 

(1) Those who came to consult me with regard to some illne.ss of their own, these 
included a number of completely 6r partially barren women out of proportion 
to the general population. 

^ lieport of the Principal Begiairar 1937, 2. ’ Ibid. p. 1. 

® Ibid, p. 3. * Medical Sepori 1924-3, pp. 
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(2) Those in normal health who brought sick children for treatment. 

Though I kept no count of their relative numbers, I can say that the latter were 
much in excess of the former. 

Only females of sufficient age and over to have co-habited with a man for a year 
were questioned. This a.ge I judge at the lowest to be about 16, for from my observa- 
tions I gather that the first menstruation appears late here, between the 14th and 
15th year, and that marriage rarely takes place before six menstrual periods liave 
passed. ... 

The total number of women questioned is 1,000. 

... In some eases the number of children stated to have been born was so great, 
that a low estimate of age had to be reconsidered. Sovei'al women noting my surprise 
at the fecundity they claimed, vohmtered the information that since marriago they 
had had a child every eighteen months. 

The following information was obtained from each woman. 

1 . Total number of children born. 

2. Total number alive. 

3. Number of tho.se amongst the deceased chilcU'cn who had been able to walk 
about. 

4. Numlier of miscarriages. 

I shall discuss the results in the following sections. 

(2) The Report on the Administration of ^’ogoland under Britisli Man- 
date for 1928 said; 

... a recent endeavour was made with the active co-operation of the Na of Yendi 
to estimate the local infantile birth and death rate.s by questioning paront.s in 
their compounds, but cither no information or only misleading information was 
obtainable.^ 

(3) Shortly before the 1931 census the Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services initiated a large number of sample surveys, in the course of which 
6,854 women were questioned. 

Before the actual taking of the Census a fpiestioimaire was circulated to all 
Medical and Health officers, \vho were requested to obtain the foUowii>g information 
from each of a hundred ‘old women’ (i.e. those who had passed the menopause):- — 

(а) The number of children they had horn. 

(б) Tlio number .still born. 

(o) The number bom alive. 

(d) The number who died before walking. 

(c) The number who died before puberty. 

Tlio figure, s obtained related to a more extended period of the past than the last 
decade. 

I’ll!' genei’al conditions of life, however, have not altered to any i )ereoj>tiI)le C!.xte:it 
from the point of view of the statistician except in the larger centres. The results 
may, thereforcs be conaidorod as being fairly representative. 'I'lie ‘t)ld women’ were 
takc'ii liiiphuzavil, and barren women were not excluded.® 

I shall discuss the results in the following sections. 

VI. Native Fbbtility, Mortality, and Population Growth 
1 . Fertility 

NataHkj. Tjicutenant-Governor Bannerman, in liis report on the Blue 
Boole for 1860, and the Colonial Surgeon Dr. Clarke, in his rejtort for the 
year 1858, pointed out that polygamy reduces very much the umu))(?r of 
* AVyoj'l /SilA’, pp. 42-3. - The Gold Coast, 19S1, w\. i, i). 2i'Z. 
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births,^ and the latter said furthermore that ‘abortion is sometimes prac- 
tised’. He said .speoifically: 

Abortion is sometimes resorted to when a woman who is suckling becomes 
pregnant, on the grounds of the injury done to the baby at the breast, and because 
generally they are too poor to rear the child upon spoon meat.^ 

In the following decades fertility was apparently not discussed in official 
documents. But the Report on Togoland for 1920-1 states that ‘ as is usual 
with Africans ’ the natives in Togoland ‘ are prolific ‘ The women gener- 
ally have about six children.’* The 1923 report says that the ‘birth-rate is 
reported to be approximately 80 to 100 j)er 1,000’.® More valuable figures 
were obtained at the investigation made in the Koforidua District in 
1924-5, wliich covered 1,000 women (of all ages) who came to the dispen- 
sary. According to their statements they had had 4,088 2:)i’egnancies, of 
which 422 resulted in miscarriages.® Women over 40, numbering 72, had 
had 572 pregnancies, of wlucli 79 ended in miscarriages. These figures 
indicate a very high fertility. But they were not confirmed by the survey 
made in 1931 winch showed that 141 women in Koforidna Town and 
District who had passed the menopause had given birth to 633 children, 
the ratio of births to 1 woman being 4-5 as compared with 6'8 according 
to the earlier inquiry. It should be noted, moreover, that at only 1 1 of the 
54 surveys made in 1931 was the ratio of births to women as liigh as, or 
higher than, in the early investigation for Koforidua District.'^ For the 
country as a whole the ratio was 5-8. All these figures include still-bh’ths. 
The number of live-births to 1 rvoman was 5'3, oscillating between 2-7 in 
the Volta River District and 7-9 in the Lawra District.® The inoportion of 
barren women was only 4-6 per cent. In the Western Province of the 
Colony ‘the percentage of barren women works out at 2 >2, but the Medical 
Officers and others who collected the information for tins ju'ovince stated 
that they had the greatest difficulty in obtaining replies on this iioint’.® 
However, the data concerning barrenness were apparently defective also 
in other areas. In Ashanti 26 of the 100 women questioned in Kintainpo 
District were reported to be barren, while not a single one of the 500 women 
questioned in six other Districts was so reported. On the other hand the 
76 women in the Kintampo District who were not barren stated that they 
had amongst them 716 children (includhig 43 still-born), a figure which 
appears incredibly high. The Chief Census Officer reaches the conclusion 

See p. 028 below. “ State of Colonial Possesaio-m 1S5S, Part II, p. 27. 

^ Report on Togoland 1920-1, i^.T. Sec also ibid. 7923, p. 38. 

* Ibid. 1920-1, p. 11. See also ibid. 1924, p. 10. ® Ibid. 1923, p. 31. 

® Of the 1,000 women 48 ‘said that they had borne no living children’, but this iigure doL',<j not 
mean muoh, as the groat majority, of the women eame to the dispensary with sick eliildren for 
treatment, while all others came because they were ill and ‘these itiehided a number of com- 
pletely or partially barren women out of proportion to the general population’. 

'' See JVie &'oW C'oasJ, 7.937, vol. i, pp. 214r-17. 

“ A group of 100 women questioned in the Tama,lo District reported 850 live-births, but another 
group of 100 women in the same District reported only 638. In tho Buwkn District one group of 
100 women reported 636 live-births, while another group of 100 women reported only 303. Such 
results make it seem doubtful whether the women were really ‘taken haphiixard’, siti stated in tho 
census report. : 

: ’ Ibid., pp. 216-10. 
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‘that the average number of children per woman is, apparently, lower in 
the more advanced Provinces, i.e. the Eastern and Central Provinces of 
the Colony, than in the less advanced areas ’d But the number of children 
per woma/n was high only in the Western Province and Ashanti, where 
evidently many barren women wrongly I'eported children, and the difference 
between the Northei’n Tei'ritories and the Eastern and Central Provinces 
of the Colony is slight.® The Chief Census Officer says furthermore ; 

There are numerous factors which affect the birth-rate, differing considerably 
from those at work in more civilised countries. The conditions iir tho Gold Coast 
generally can bo considered favourable to a high birth rate.* 

The meaning of this statement is not clear. The results of the sample 
surveys suggest that fertility in the first three decades of this century was 
lower in tlie Gold Coast than in eastern Europe, India, or China, and 
similar to that prevailing in England a generation earlier. ‘Civilization’, 
therefore, does not seem to be a decisive factor. It might be argued, of 
course, that conditions in the Gold Coast generally can be considered to be 
as favourable to a high birth-rate as in India or China, but it would be 
probably just as correct to say that conditions in Sweden generally can 
be considered favourable to a high birth-rate. 


Table 20. Fertility and Child Mortality, Gold Coast and Togoland Surveys, 
193F 



As regards the birth-rate in the registration town.s the Medical Depart- 
ment, in an ‘Historical Survey, 1913-33’, says: 

In 1913 tho average birth-rate for the registration di.stricts in tho Colony was 
lO’O per thousand living persons. Tlii.s llgure was more than doubled in 1923-24 
when tho rate had increased to 21-9. In 1933 it amounted to 34. Letter rt'gist ration 
accounts for much of this increase, but the reduction in the lo.s.s of hetal life, from 
niularia and olhov infections owing to improved hygienic coiuliilons no tloulit 
coiistitutc's a not unimportant factor.* 

Since 1933 the birth-rate in the registration districts has ri.sen, being 
3G in 1939, and 38 in 1940. These rates are high considering (1) that 

* Ibid., pp. 217-18. 

- In Toifol.md, however, fertility appeared to lie very low. (Concerning miscavviagt -i anil iiIh.v- 
tien.s ECO Jii.jmrt o» Togoland I'J'M, p. 63; 1025, pp. 60, 75.) 

' Thu Hold Coast, 1031, yol.i, 223. * Medical lieporl 1933 -1, 4. 
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Table 21. Registered Births and Deaths, Gold Coast and Togoland, 
1919 - 44 ^ 



registration even in recent years was probably incomplete, (2) that, owing 
to tlie preponderance of men, the proportion of women at cliild-beariiig 
age amongst the urban popnlation is low, and (3) that ‘pregnant women 
tend to return to their native villages for childbirth in order to obtain the 
assistance of their mother, family, native doctor', airceatora and the tribal 
deity ’.1 There are, however, two factors which may swell the official birth- 
rate artilicially. 

(1) The population of the twenty registration towns which .showed an 
increase between 1921 and 1931 is computed by assuming that the yearly 
increase since 1931 has been equal to one-tenth the difference between 
the 1931 and 19'21 census returns. But the population of the live towns 
which showed a decrease between 1921 and 1931 and the ]) 0 ])ulation of 
the ten towns which were not enumerated separately in 1921 are assumed 
to have remained the same as they were in 1931, As a con.secpicnee 
thereof the total ijopulation of the registration towns ajjpears to have 
been 24-0 per cent, higher in 1940 than in 1931, wdiile the ollieial estimate 
for the whole country shows an increase of 25-3 per cent. It is quite 

TM Gold Coast, 1931, yol, i, p. 213. See also, for example, RepoH on Niyislmtinn 1910, p. r; 
Mporl on the Knnimi Public Health Hoard 192G~r, p. 40. 
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Table 22. Births and Deaths Registration Area, Gold Coast and Togoland, 
1931 - 44 ^ 



Dis- 

Mid-year 

Live- 


Birth- 

[ Death- 

Year 

tricts 

pajndatian 

bom 

Deaths | 

rate 

I rate 


29 Registration Districts® 


1931 

29 

258,912=' 

8,188 

5,933 

31-6 

22-9 

1932 

29 

267,989 

9,329 

5,882 

34-8 

21-9 

1933 

29 

275,309 

9.419 

6,180 

34-2 

22-4 

1934 

29 

282,738 

9,338 

6,364 

33-0 

22-6 

1936 

29 

289,902 

9,611 

7,337 

32-8 

26-3 

1936 

29 

1 297,207 

10,308 

7,276 

34-7 

24-6 

1937 

29 

: 304.639 

10,118 

7,513 

33-2 

24-7 

1938 

29 

311,787 

10,140 

0,791 

32-5 

i 21-8 


Total Risgistkation Aiika'* 


1S131 

30 

261,198=' 

8,239 

5,972 

31-6 

22-9 

1 932 

30 

270,367 

9,376 

6,905 

34-7 

21-8 

1933 

30 

280,847 

9,649 

6,223 

34-0 

22-2 

1934 

31 

292,606 

9,637 

6,660 

32-9 

22-4 

1935 

31 

299,830 

9,906 

7,569 

33-0 

25-2 

1936 

36 

325,433 

11,222 

8,002 

34-5 

24-6 

1937 

35 

333,159 

11,234 

8,431 

33-7 

26-3 

1938 

36 

340,000 

11,265 

7,530 

33-1 

22-1 

1939 

35 

348,190 

12,621 

8,079 ! 

36-2 

23-2 

1940 

36 

355,780 

13,648 

7,894 

38- 1 

22-2 

1941 

35 

356,780 

12,627 

8,467 

36-5 

23-8 

1942 

36 

366,780 

12,660 

9,441 

36-3 

26-5 

1943 

35 

355,780 

12,983 

10,449 

36-6 

29-4 

1944 

36 

365,780 

13,620 

10,093 1 

38-0 

28-4 


1 Coininitcd from lieport Principal Rajialrar 1931, p. 15 ; 1932, p. 15 ; 1933, p. 16 j 1034, p. 14 ; 
ms, p. 12; 1936, p. 12; 1937, p. 12; 193S, p. 14; Medical Report 1039, p. 4; 1940, p. 6; 1941, 
p. 4; 1942, p. 4; 1943, p. 6; 1944, p. 5. The populiitioii figure.? exclude non-Afriemia. 

® AhoAso, Alniri, Accra and Labadi, Akuse, Axim, Bokwai, Capo Coast, Doclowa,, Duukwii, 
Ehnina, Ho, Kota, Kintampo, Koforidua, ICpong, Kuinasi, Nsawain, Obuasi, Oda, Prcstea, Salaga, 
Saltpond, iSckondi, Somaiiya, Sunyani, Tamale, Turkwa, and Winneba. 

® Census 26 April 19.11. 

■* 1031 and 1032, including the registration district of Ada ; 1033, excluding the registration 
district of Ada , which on 1 Nov. 1033 was enlarged to include the adjoining town of Big Ada, but 
including the new registration district of Takoradi; 1934 and 1035, including the enlarged Ada 
registration district and the Takoradi District; 1936-44 as 1936, but including also tins new 
registration distriids of Bawku, Mfimpong, Wa, and Wenchi from which figures for the conipleto 
year were not available in 1935. 

unlikely that the population of the registration towns .should have in- 
creased less than the rest of the country. 

(2) The figures of registered births include a number of births that 
occurred outside the registration areas. The Principal Registrar reported 
for 1938: 

The high rates I'Gcordocl for Mampong {9S’3) and Somanya (103-4) call for comment. 
Both these places are situated on busy trade routes, and a largo porcentngo of the 
total numbers of births registered in each were births voluntarily registered from 
the sm-rormding rural areas.^ 

' Tleport of Principal Registrar 193S, p. 3. The birth figures include also the few non-African 
births, while the j)opulation to which the birth figures are related comprise only Africans. 
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The conclusions to be drawn from the available data may be summarized 
as follows : Fertility in urban areas is apparently high ; as regards rural 
areas there is no evidence that fertility is low, but whether it is moderate 
or high it is impossible to tell. 

Sex ratio. Among the hve-births registered in 1919-38 there were only 
99-7 males to 100 females. The Chief Census Officer, 1931, says that ‘there 
are no obvious grounds for thinldng that African parents refrain from 
registration in the case of male children, and have no objection with regard 
to female’.^ Yet, the sex ratio at birth is very puzzling. 

Still-births. The proportion of registered sthl-births® among all births 
was 4-0 per cent, m 1919-32, 4-6 per cent, in 1935-40,'* and 6'8 per cent, 
in 1941-4, but registration of stiU-births was evidently incomplete, 
particularly in earher years. According to the sample surveys made in 
1931 the proportion of still-births was ST per cent. The Chief Census 
Officer says that the still-birth rates ‘are highest in the more advanced 
Provinces’,® and the proportion was actually only 5-8 per cent, in the 
Northern Territories as compared with 14-2 per cent, in Togoland. But 
in more backward regions many women may not have reported still- 
births. It is hard to believe, for example, that the 100 women questioned 
in the Lawra District had actually 793 live-born children and only 1 
still-born. 

Venereal Diseases. These diseases are apjiarently somewhat less common 
in the Gold Coast than in other British West African Dependencies, and 
this may be a reason for higher fertility. As regards syphilis it has been 
reported for some time that it is comparatively rare. For gonorrhoea the 
evidence is much more unfavourable. 

1897. One of tho gravest features in coimection with the health of tho Gonoral 
native population is the jirevalenco of untreated syphilis. So far ns my own observa- 
tion goes there is no effective native remedy for this disease nnd natives have not 
the patience to persist in a prolonged course of European treatment. Many indeed 
do not present themselves to tho District Medical Officer until the disease has made 
terrible ravages in their system and tho largo number of men and. women whoso Uvea 
aro crippled in this way must affect considerably tho economic condition of the 
native community and of tho Colony ns a whole.® 

1906. Although this disoaso [syphilis] is very common in certain towns, it is 
possible to travel for days anti pass tlirough villages that do not present a single 
case, and the disease is rare in tho Northern Territories." 

1912. Gonori'hma. There was an increase in tho number of cases of tliis disease. 

The natives have many methods of treating this disease, and patent medicines 
also are freely used by the educated ones. 

Syphilis. There was a largo increase in tho number of ca.ses treated and tho 
disease seems to be on tho increase.® 

I 77is PoW C'uasi, JSSJf, vol. i, pp. 221-2, 

“ ‘The aooepted definition of a still-birth is a child born after tlic twciity-eiglith A\'eek of jireg- 
imncy ivhioh, after complete oxiiulsion from tho mother, did not breathe or show any .signs of lif(^’ 
{Repori on Births and Deaths 19Z7, jf,. 6). , . 

’ The numbers of still-births have not boon published for 1933 and 1034. 

*• Report of Principal Registrar 1933,^. Z. ' 27«c <?oW 7937, Vol. i, p. ‘219. 

" Acting Chief Medical Officer in Gold Coast, ‘Medical Report 1897’, p. 175, Sen also iliid., 
p. 174; Medical Report 7S95, p. 29; 7899, p. 4; 7907, p. 25. 

Mbid. 7906', p, 9. ® Ibid. 7972, p. 9. 
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1913. Syphilis. There is a marked decline in the number of cases, but what its 
significance may be it is difficult to say. 

I am not inclined to think it is on the decrease.* 

Both syphilis and gonorrhoea are prevalent, but, as is commonly foimd in other 
countries, the patients do not realize the seriousness of the condition and the 
necessity for continutmce of treatment, in order to prevent the resulting serious 
consequences to them.solvos, as well as to the community at large.® 

1914. GonorrhfBa. . . . this disease is on the increase. The fact that so few females 
apply for treatment doo.s not indicate that it is not common amongst thorn.® 

Syphilis. There woidd appear to bo a gradual decline in the number of cases 
treated. 

It would bo idle to think that the disease is on the decrease.* 

In the Colony and Ashiuiti venereal disease is imdoubtedly prevalent, and to an 
extent which is ((tiito ina,dc(|uately ropre.sentpd by hospital statistics. Thts increasing 
facilities foi' ti'a.vi'lling, and the co.smopolitan character of the largo towns and 
industrial conti'n.s, probably tend to disseminate all forms of venereal disease. 

In commenting upon the health of Cooraassie, Dr. A. J. R. O’Brien, the Medical 
Officer of Health, dilates at some length upon tho question of venereal disease 
among adidts. Dr. O’Brien cpiotos Dr. C. V. Lo Fanu as writing: — T am not; over- 
stating facts wlu'n I .say that almost every male adult over 20 .suffers from gonorrheea. 
I might say tho same of female adults, although I should say it is less common 
among them.’ In the villages outside Coomassio tho disease also appears to be 
prevalent, so much so that a native chief appealed for legislation as a means of 
dealing with the spread of gonorrheea. According to Dr. O’Brien, syphilis *ia 
common and becoming more .so every day’: salvarsan was tried in 8 oases with 
marked success. 

The large proportion of resident Hausas, the fact that Coomassio is a largo 
garrison town, and also, I am afraid, the rapid ‘civilisation’ that is overtaking this 
cosmopolitan place, are factor.s which may account for tho serious condition of 
things to which Drs. Lo Fanu and O’Brien draw attention.*’ 

1915. Gonorrha'n. This disease .still increases ateadllj’, and no doubt the inci’oaso 
is even greater than the figures suggest, for many cases seek no medical advice and 
otliei’s undergo native treatment.'’ 

Syphiii.s. '.I'ho foregoing remarks on gonorrliaui apply equally well to this rlisea.se; 
in fact the two diseases are frequently found co-oxlstonb in the same patUmt.* 

1910. Both forms of venereal disease are undoubtedly very prevalent. i.Offorts 
are made Lo explain tlio serious nature of the di.seaso, and the nei'd for early and 
continuous troatmont.® 

1919. ’L’r'uerc'al Di.sease.s. Tho extent of these amongst tho general ])()pulu.lion is 
not truly indicated by the hospital and dispensary returns. Female eu.ses in par- 
ticular are no doubt rnueh uudere.stimated.'’ 

1020. ... a very eon.siderablo proportion of a);)parently healthy African inak's in 
ihe Gold (.’oast is affected with gonorrhoea. No clala aro at present available with 
ri'gai’fl to the women.*" 

1921. . . . linj the Volta River District . . . according to (lie Acting DHlrict 
t'oinmissit)ner ‘. . . venereal diseases are reported to ho a-hnost vuiivtT.sat . . . .'** 

As regards Venereal Di.«easo which is reported to bo prevalent t.hrough (ho (.'oleny 
and certain jiarts of Aslianti, one can only say that tho problem for a population 
ol' a little ovc'r two million does not appear to bo .so hojie-Iessly insoluble as in the 

* I’riiiciiinl Medical Ofliccr, ibid. 1!)13, p. 10. ® Senior Sauiliiry OHict'r, ibid., p. 20. 

” I’rinGpul Medical Oflieer, ibid. 1914, p. 11. * Statement by .same, ibid., p. 12. 

*’ Senior Sanitary Oflieer, iliid., p. 39. See also, for example, OolmwlJicports. Ashanti JIIIH, p. U) ; 
797,9, p. 17. * Medical Beporl 1915, p. 8. See also ibid. 7.97.7, p. 10. 

* Diid. 7,97,7, p, 9. « Ibid. 7976, p, 13. ® Ibid. 7.97.9, p. 16. *" Il)id. 7,92/7, p. 54. 

” Census Report 1921, p. 64. It is intor«»sting to note tJmt according lo the surveys made in 1931 

tho Volta .lliver district showed the lowest fertility. 
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thickly populated coiuitries in Europe, America and the East. To the laymen there 
appears to be no reason to discriminate between venereal and other infectious 
diseases, except that from the population point of view, venereal diseases are prob- 
ably more dangerous. ‘The native attitude appears to bo one of indifference, unless 
sterility results, then of course it is too late ’ ; but the venereal clinics at Accra and 
other towns will be at least of some benefit to the community. ^ 

1922. Syphilis was unlmorvn among the natives of this district [Accra] until 
recently.® 

There was a fairly increased number of attendances in goiiorrhcea patients. The 
increase is more noticeable in the female patients. . . . Tho male attendance in 
gonorrhffia should have been higher, as I am certain that about 60 per cent of all 
the men in the district are in one way or tho other suffering from gonorrhcoa.® 

1923. The most important disease in the Southern Section [of Togoland] is 
venereal. '' 

Venereal disease is practically negligible in the Northern Section, ^ 

1925. Syphilis. Steady progress has been made in stamping out venereal disease 
in tho Colony.'’ 

1928. GoiiorrlKUii appears to bo increasing in tho Northern Territories, especially 
in placo.s like Navrorigo and Zuarungu, where it is known as tho ‘Kumasi disease,’ 
This is due to tho opening up of tho country by roads. 

Syphilis is, however, not at all prevalent there according to tho reports of medical 
officers.’ 

1929. The control of syphilis i.s dependent on a whole population with at least 
a twentieth century a.ppreciation of the disease, its dangoi-s and consequences to 
the race : this is scarcely likely to bo acquired, except by a negiigiblo proportion of 
the general population of British M’est Africa, for many decades if not centuries, 
for it moans not only the acquisition of a high standard of general medical knowledge, 
but a complete alteration in theu standard of life and living. Syphilis, under these 
conditions of lack of control, I’robably means the slow disapjoearanoe of a race owing 
to still birth and other ante-nntal effects, and it is to be hoped that there is at least 
some cross iinmimity from yaws, and that the difference between the two diseases 
is the survival in the tropics of a dormatropic strain by natural selection as against 
a strain altered by constant attack of drugs though still giving a type of immunity 
common to the two diseases.® 

1930. There is a marked decrease in tho number of enaos of venereal diseases 
treated at tho Accra Venereal Clinic. It is to be feared that this does not mean a 
decrease in inoidonce but is due to the fact that tho African Medical Officer on the 
permanent staff, who took over from an African private practitioner in temporary 
part-time employment, found that a very largo number of yaws and other cases 
not strictly venereal in origin had been included in the previous returns.” 

1931. Medical OHicors are generally of tho opinion that although gonorrhoeal 
infection is common, the incidence of syphilis is low. It is thought to exist to a 
greater proportionate extent in the Colony and A.shanti than in the Northern 
ibiTitories, where both gonorrhrea and syphilis are known as ‘Kumasi Sioknes.s,’ an 
exprejssion which would soom to indicate definitely that the people of the last-named 
area consider the diseases to be directly due to the return of emigrants.’® 

From these figures [of cases treated] it would appear as if the incidence of gonor- 
rlicoa was declining. This is not the view taken by mo.st Medical officers, one of whom 
gives his opinion for his own area that ‘one would probably bo right in assuming 
that most of tho adult males have gonorrhoaa.’ Another Medical Oflioer after statitig 

’ CcHim' .7.927, ]). 103. See also ibid., pp. 81, 106. 

’‘‘Report on tho Venereal Clinic in the Accra Native Hospital 1922-3’, Medical liepoH 
p, 78. V Ibid., p. 80, * Report on Togolmd 1923, p. 29. See .also ibid. 1924, p. 53. 

Ibid. 1,923, p. 30. " ilfcdicaZ Reppri 7925-6, p. 8. ’ Ibid. 192S-.9, p. IS. 

“ Director of Laboratory Services, ibid. 7929-69, p. 105, 

” Ibid. 7939-7, p. iii. " TAe.ffoH eoasf. 7937, vol. i, p. 220. 
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his view on the prevalence of the disease remarks naively; — ‘gonorrhoea is all that 
is left to remind them of their former days of prosperity. This they prefer to take 
to the Oman Council in the hope of obtaining pecimiary solace rather than to the 
Medical Officer for cure,’ meaning thereby that they prefer to sue the infecting party 
for damages before the native tribunal. 

There would appear to be. general agreement among.st Medical officers that there 
is a real decrease in syjrhilis.i 

1938. Hospital figures in the Gold Coast give no true index to the incidence of 
gonorrhfea. Conpiaratively few report the condition and it is rare to got the full 
co-operation of a ]>ationt in the treatment of its le.ss acute manifestations. 

Because of this the se(|ueUe of the disease sucli as arthritis, stricture, etc., appear 
in very nmcli larger numbers Ilian in Europe. 

A considerable amount of working time is lost and disability ranging from general 
ill-health to actual cripjiling often results. 

Gonorrhoea is ri'sjionsiblo for a great doa.l of chronic ill-health among formilo 
Africans. 

Syphilis is not a faminion disease. In parts of the Northern Territorie,s it is only 
seen among tlve indigenous jiopulation in those who have riiturned from the mines 
or from tlie larger nrban eojiiiminities.- 

1939. Syphilis is not u common disc.aso. . . . 

Gonorrhnja. its complications and .seriuolai, on the other hand, i.s e.xtromely 
common.^ 

1944. Venereal di.seases are very common in the Golony part ieuliirly in the coastal 
town.? and measures to deal with thi.s jirohleni are under eoiisideraf ion. Fortunately 
sypliilis is, as yet, not a common disease, hut thi'ie is likel.v to bo an increased 
incidence after the war and thi.s po.ssihility is not being overlooked.* 

2. Oeneral MmialiUj 

Introduction. Tliere are no data -whatsoever concerning general mor- 
tality outside the registration towns, as the few sample surveys covered 
only births and cjhild deatlis and did not inquire into mortality of adtilts. 
Since tliere i.s a consensus of opinion tliat the nrban registration figures do 
not jiermit the drawing of any coneJusions concerning mortality in other 
urcius, all staloments ahout mortality in the Gold Coast and Togoland, as 
a whole, are mere gucssc.s. 

!n his report on the Blue Book for IHol Governor Hill said that the 
population iucroa.se must lie groat ‘us tliere are no causes to diminish tlie 
iiumhcrs, e.'ccopting a decay of nature from old age’.*'’ But such a favour- 
able view of na,l.ivo mortality on the Gold Coast has never heeii taken 
again. In his reiiort for 1 8.68 the Colonial Surgeon Oi'. (llarkc suggested 
tliat mortality was very liigli, and tliat this.wa.s not due to ‘ \s-ar, pestilence, 
or famine’, but to an enormous infant mortality and to ‘the easy access 
to sjiirits, and its enoi-inous consumption in these settlements Alcoholism 

* Ji/cJM = Ibid, mks, 1). 8. 

” lliid. 1)]). ;i-l. Heeulao ibid. lUtO, p. 4; p. 3. 

* (Ime.riil Plan for flem'hpiimit hi tht\ (loUl PiKini, p. li. K(;u also Siiundcr.s (I'.l til), p. IDT: 
‘Even lict'uri' llio Will', geiitirrho'a was sprendiiig to iirea.s previously uuailucted, but tiif i.preiid 
aiipciu's to have l)eei:i aocclorntad by war <:onelition.s. Syphilis, fonniuly rare, iijiiie.ir.s lo liavrs 

State of Colonial Posiemiona 1S51, Part I, p. 186. 

" Ibid. JXoH, Part ti, p, 2(1. See also ibid., p. 24: ‘I regret to .say tliat drimkenmsn is a wide- 
spread vice among tlic nati ve.s, o cireunistancn cdiielly dependent upon tlie elieapii>‘.-,.j of the npirits 
imported from ( lie Linited States and the UrtiKil-S.' 
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and the frequency of deaths from violence were occasionally complained 

of in the following decades. 

1867. Wife murder appears common in the eastern districts. Human sacrifice, 
I regret to state, still exists in parts, but it is severely punished when practicable. 

The standard of morality is low, and the vile ‘customs’ of the natives, still 
existing, appear to have no object but drunkemiess, riot, and dissipation. These 
‘oustoins ’ take place on certain occasions, such as burial of the dead, &o. The moat 
objectionable is the ‘yam custom’ or ‘Black Christmas’, which takes place in August, 
and at such seasons, unless restrained, the natives generally fight, and resorting to 
arms many deaths are the result. They are gradually being abolishod in the towns 
of Capo Coast and Accra, and I trust will soon disappear from them for evor.^ 

1901. Kwitta. Within the last quarter, it would appear that wounding has 
assumed the form of an epidemic. An average of two severe cases of wounding per 
week have been admitted into hospital during the last two months of the year. 
Excessive drinking is mainly resiionsible for these cases. Invariably, they are the 
outcome) of some drunken affray, following upon that institution known as the 
'funeral custom,’ whoso misoii d’etre is the opportunity it affords for unlimited 
drinking of cheap spirits. ... 

Alcoholism, judging from out-patient experience, claims a great number of victims 
and is gi-eatly on the increase.^ 

Btit according to the Chief Census Officer, 1931, alcoholism is apparently 
no longer a notable cause of death. After having estimated ‘the per 
capita consumption of alcoholic drinks per annum’ at ‘a trifle under 
10 gallons’ he said: 

In spite of this apparently largo consumption of alcohol the average African of 
the Gold Coast is certainly not a ‘toper’; although acute bouts of drunkenness on 
occasions of festivity and funerals are sometimes indulged in. iVom no district in 
the Gold Coast is exce.ss in alcoholic drink reported, and no record of any influence 
on adult, infantile or oloild mortality." 

A more important factor affecting mortality in earlier times was prob- 
ably the burying of corpses within dwelling-houses. I shall confine myself 
to quoting from x-eports of the years immediately preceding the enactment 
of ‘An Ordinance to provide for intennents in cemeteries and to prohibit 
intramural sepulture’.^ 

The old aird pernicious practice of burying the dead in the midst of towns is now 
condemned all the world over as insanitary, for it has been proved by oheniical 
analysis that morbific exhalations are constantly given off from the surface of grave- 
yards. Hence it is that in all large towns in Europe, and especially in England, well- 
kept cemeteries are established in suitable positions in or outside their suburbs. 

In Accra, however, where the native hovels are allowed to be built in aiieb close 
proximity that a wheelbarrow could hardly pass through some of the narrow, foul- 
smelling alleys intersecting them, the disgusting custom of domiciliary sepulture 

^ Administrator UssUer, Stale of Colonial Pooseasims 1S67, Part H, p. 21. 

- ‘Keport on the Hospital at Qnitta 1901’, Gold Coast, Mtdkal Report VJUl, pp. 25- (i. 

* y/ie Gold Ooflfll, j!S,37, vol. i, p. 238. 

* 8fje p. ‘MS above. The establishment of cemeteries had been urged as fat back as 1850 by 
Colouiai Surgeon Dr. Clarke. He described conditions as follows (State of Colonial Possessions 1S58, 
P art n, p. 26) : ' The mass of the inhabitants bury their dead in the basement floor of their houses ; 
a praotiuo not confined to the pagan part of the population, but also practised by many respect-' 
able and wealthy families. This hurtful custom cannot be too soon discontinued. It is not done by 
the natives of the interior, but by all accounts it has been an ancient custom on the coast towns, 
... 1 may here mention that several persons have been buried in the floor of the medical store of 
tlu' Colonial Hospital, in the surgery, and in the hitohen used by the female prisoners.’ 
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ia still carried on, and as no grass nor other herb can be grown over sucli graves it 
is easy to comprehend how tainted the atmosphere must be in the neighbourhood 
of such centres of putrid fermentation. It is, I am convinced, the cause of much of 
the sickness which prevails amongst Europeans who have to reside permanently in 
the town. In the absence of data on the vital statistics of tlie native population, for 
they are utterly impossible to obtain, we are unable to gauge the effects of this 
pernicious custom on their health. But it can easily bo understood. Just fancy for 
one tnomont sitting down to one’s meals every day as these people do over a spot 
whore a corpse, porliajis more, lies rotting six feet below, and then multiply such 
instances by tire liundrorl and. you will very easily comprehend the evil effects which 
the deadly oraanatioiis iulsing fronr such a mass of decomposing animal matter 
must exo)’t in placojs whore fresh air has little or no access, where vegetation is absent, 
and where no offectual pri'(;autions are taken to prevent the ascent of poisonous gases 
from the giuvea below. . . . 

There is a remedy for t.his, and that is to provide the people with a walled in 
cernotory IVir tlioir own special use, then an Ordinance against domiciliary sepulture 
could be put into force ; l>\it until the people are given a decent burial ground of their 
own it woid(.l bo useloss making any effort to carry the provisions of such an Ordi- 
nance into offeet ; us us('l('.«s, indeed, as it would bo to try and stop them latrining 
around and about the town while thoj'’ are unprovided with a suificient number of 
public latrines. 1 

Ada District. If anything will wean the people from the dangerous and disgusting 
practico of domiciliary .se[)ultnre tlie establishment of public comotorie.s will do so 
more effectually tlian any other remedy can do.“ 

Ada Station. The neces.sity for a Government pidilic cemetorj’’ has been urged in 
formor report, s. Intramural sepultiu-o .still continues in this district. There is a small 
private cemetery belonging to the Basel Mission iSocioty and in wliich none but 
Christians aro interreil. It is well knowji the number of Cliristians is very small and 
bherefoi'o the majorii.y of the natives arc buried anywliere, in the husho.s andhonsoa. 
There being no ])iihlic cemetery, the provisions of ‘Ordinance No. 7 of 1888’ ‘to 
provide for interment.s in cemeteries and to prohibit intramural sopulturo ’ cannot 
bo onforcod.'^ 

Unfortuaa.tely public cemeteries were e.stablishe(l in only five towns 
during the first deciule after the enactment of the 1888 Ordinance and in 
only six more towns (luring the .second decade,^ a fact which was the more 
regrettable as the natives a[)parently were quite ready to bury their dead 
in siuih ('Ciineterios. 

It is .satisfactory to note that the action taken b5' the (tovernment in 1891, in 
requiring tlu' esliiijlishment of cemoterics in tho princijml towns mid village's, is 
being fippreeiuted by thi' niitivos. Formerly it was tho practice of tins native to 
bury his relations within his dwelling hou.so, but this pract ico is fast becoming a thing 
of the jiast, and f lu' e(>ineferies established by tho ordons of the Go'verinui'nt are now 
being fret'ly used, many of tlu' gi'aves being marked 'with rude memorials to di.stin- 
guinh tlu'in. t'cmeleries are kept up at the expeaso of tho Governinent- in Accra, 
t'lirlstianshorg, Capo Coast, Ehniua, and Adda.® 

' ‘gariitury Jtojiurt on the .Stiitian of Accra 1885’, Colo/iial Poimffismm lieporl.'' Ififtl li, j)]). 199- 
10. .RpfciTiag to this report tho flight Hon. Edward Stanhope, M.P., wrote to (lovenwir tJritUtli 
(ibid., pp. 321-2): 

‘Even at the capital, Accra, . . . such urgent wants ns a cemetery . . . have .still to be laistponcil. 

'. . . 1 cannot refrain from olwcrving that it is not worthy of a civilised Govcrimicnf to leave .suidi 
evils aiu cdrcs!,ed M Idle receiving a large annual surplus revenue. . 

‘The Colony lias neonsideruble sum of money. a vailnblo for such .serviecs . . . .’ 

" ‘Sanitary Report on Addali Bistriet’ (.1887), Gold Coast, Smilari/ ami Mi-dical RepnrtK far 
1SS7 and ISSU, p. 11. ® ‘Sanitary Report on Ada Station IHH.S'. ildd., p. Hi. 

* See p. 4-1:8 above. ® CoUmml liepmta, Gold Coast ISUSi p. 8. 
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The 1885 Sanitary Report on Accra, quoted above, complained about 
overcrowding, and such comjilaints and complaints about inadequate 
housing conditions have been quite frequent. 

1869. It [the Settlement] would be pre-eminently healthy among West African 
Colonies, but for tho many barbarous and unhealthy customs of tlie natives, and 
their indifference to sanitary arrangements, as well as their unwillingness to consent 
to such improvements as tend to do away with their dilapidated tenements. These 
are invariably treated as sacred, or ‘family houses,’ and give the towns a ruinous 
appearance, bo>.sides being a prolific source of disease from tho dirt and animal matter 
accumulated in and around them. I should much dread any outbreak of cholera 
in the towns of tho Gold Coast.' 

1801. In Accra, for example, the houses are built in very clo.se proximity to each 
other, and are most defectively constructed from a hygieiric point of vksw, and also 
overcrowded, so that it is difficult to xmderstand why tho vitality of the people has 
not been more seriously affected by tho continuous inhalation of impure air, especially 
during the night hours,'' This question of physical and physiological overcrowding, 
especially in th(:i larger towns of the Colony, is one of serious importance. The 
older towns or parts of tho towns of Accra and Cape Coast may be excused for 
the condition of things in this respect now existing in them, but sucli comparntivoly 
modern towns as Kwitta and Saltpond have no excuse whatever . . . .' 

1919. Shortage of housing accommodation is a sinister feature of most coast towns 
at present. Evacuation of dilapidated buildings, and prosecutions for overcrowding, 
are unjustifiable in tho absence of reasonable accommodation elsewhere. Labourers 
in the large centres often have to spend a very considerable proportion of their 
monthly wages on a small room shared with others, or a few square feet of verandah.' 

Governor Guggisberg, on 3 Maroh 1027, in an address to the Legislative 
Council, described the sanitary conditions during the first decade of this 
century as follows : 

Throughout tho country no sanitation worthy of tho name existed. In Accra, the 
capital, and in all the coast towns tho conditions were very bad. The conservancy 
system was primitive in the extreme, and methods obtained for tho disposal of 
refuse which to-day would he absolutely taboo. The water suppl_y — which is of tho 
first importance in the Troijics — ^was rain water collected from tiro roof in storage 
tanks. The tanks were frequently dry, and foul water from polluted wells was often 
sold at as much ns (id. a gallon. Housing was extremely bad. No attempt had been 
made at touii-pl aiming. Tho native quarters consisted of dark, ill-ventilated mud 
hovels crowded together ; ideal foci for epidemic diseases. Tho merchants lived over 
their stores surrounded by insanitary native compounds. Government officials lived 
in bungalows made in England, brought out and re-erected outside the towns. 

It is no wonder that under the above conditions mortality was high. Water being 
scarce, it was carefully .stored by the natives, and bidden away in unprotoeted 
vessels wliich generally swarmeid with mosquito laiwas. Malaria was extremely 
common, diarrheea and dysentery rife. Though no reliable records arc obtainable, 

' Adminktrator Gaslirr, State of Oolmial Posaessiotis 1S60, Part II, p. IS, Bee also ibid, ISoH, 
Part II, pp. 24-B. 

' Actually mortality was excessive. In Accra and Christiansborg, with a conihined population 
of 19,082 according to the 1891 count, (564 natives were buried in pnblio ccmeterie.s in 1891, 7(58 in 
1892, iind 812 in 1893. In addition many were buried m the Wesleyan Cemetery, Accra, in the 
Basel Mission Gemetevy, Christiaiisbovg, and in the Mohammedan Cemetery, Aocm. Sec Gold 
Coast, Blue Book 1891 T, p, 1 ; 1892 T, p. I ; .1S03 'S, pp, 1-3. Knally there may have been quite a 
few burials in otlier private cemeteries and in the ‘bush’. As shown above (p. 449), tho Acting 
Ghief Medical Officer, in his report for 1899, said that the official Accra burial rate of 30-5 per 
1,000 was probably far below the real death-rate, 

^ Census Report 1891, 12. ‘' Medioal Report 1919, if. IS. 
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the death-rate, and especially infantile mortality, must liave been appalling. The 
paths in the vicinity of the towns, and the streets in the towns themselves, were 
extremely bad, generally congested with livestock, and thick with dust laden with 
the germs of dust-borne diseases.! 

As regards medical services he said : 

During the first decade of the century the Medical Department was in a primi- 
tive state. Activities vrore chiefly confined to the principal towns lying along the 
coast line where hospitals of a sort had been established and where efforts were being 
made to introduce modern medicine and surgery. The hinterland at this time was 
very imperfectly opened up; there were no motor roads, and means of trau.sport 
were scarce and unreliable. A few Medical Oflicers were sent off to the busih and to 
three or four of the towns lying in the Northern Territories.^ 

To make matters still worse the quality of the Medical Officers left much 
to be desired. In a report dated 30 April 1901 the Principal Medical Officer 
Dr. Henderson wrote ; 

I regret to say that tho majority of the Medical Officers sent out during tho last 
twelve months were wliat I can only desci-ibo as tho dregs of tho profession ; men 
who cannot get anything to do in England, and take whatever offers ; this is borno 
out by the fact that, for various and discreditable causes, so many have had to be 
sent home after at most a few weeks in tho Colony. Sending out .such men pirts 
the Colony to great expense, and brings discredit on the Department.^* 

But when shortly afterwards the medical staffs of all the West African 
Colonies and Protectorates were amalgamated into one .service and the 
salaries raised, more and better doctors went to the Gold Coast, and after 
the outbreak of plague in 1908 and the epidemic of yellotv fever in 1910 
the medical staff was further increased.** 

This, however, w’as the last permanent rise in tho number of Medical 
Officers. In ite ‘Historical Siirvej^ 1913-33’, the Medical Department 
reports ; 

. . . the number of cpialifiod medical ofFicers of all grades ami in both hospitals and 
health branc'hos has varied very little; the relevant flgui'o.s being (i(i, 57 and li9 for 
tho years 1913, 1923-24“ and 1 933-34 respectively." 

At the outbreak of the recent war the ratio of Medieval Ollicors to the 
population wa,s .smaller than 25 years earlier. Their activities outside the 
towns lying along the coast have been feeble all through," and little is 

‘ Thu Gold Cnu^t, A Jla-tew oj the Emits of mU-ti, p. 181. ■•* Ibid. 

" Cold Ooiist, Mcdh'ol lleporl JUDD, p. I!). This possibly e.'cpbiiii.s why, HOi-m'diiij; to Coluitml 
-He. ports. Gold Coast IttUU, ji. 22, <‘V(si in the towns tho large inajority of tlie native.s still ri'.sortoil to 
the ‘Niitiva Medioine lilnn’. ■* .Sued Iteview of the. Events of IH'dO ti, p. 182, 

“ By 192;) -4 pro-wnr oonditions lind not heen rastored. In his ad(Ii't's,s of 8 ilar, 1 027 Covemor 
Ougi'isherg said: ‘Afti-i- the war we. expurieneed tla; utmast diliioully in oWiiining Jlediutil 
Oflicera and it, was not viiitil 19211 that our establishment was brought up to .strength’ (ibid., 
p. 184). 

“ Cold Coast, hlidkal Kcparl J!)S3-4, p. 4. As a matter of fact the relevant iigures vaiied 
eiioi'nK)U.slv. fciee, for example, ibid. UUiS, p. 3: ‘Staft'of medical ollicer.s — other than admini.s- 
trative oltieers — mnnbenjd 0(i on Ist .lamiary, 1935 ... as compared with n stall' of 90 on lat 
April, 1929 . . . The niimhor inereu.sed again from 1936 on, but was reduced oonsideiably after tbe 
outbro.ak of tbe war. 

’ .See also in tbi.s connexion Hailey, p. 1 169: ’While many hospital huilding.-i have been erected 
in tho important towns, at considerable e.xpense, dispensaries in rural ureas are us yet few, and 
it appeara that the initiative is left largely to the local native authoritic.s, wbo, in the absence of 
a j'egular “native treasury” system, liuve no means of making the necessary provision for them,’ 
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known tlierefore concerning the incidence of such diseases as leprosy or 
sleeping-sickness. Even serious epidemics occurring not far from the 
places where the Officers are stationed may escape their notice. 

That epidemics within fifty miles of Accra involving serious loss of life do still 
remain undetected for considerable periods owing to the dearth of Health Officers 
is clearly established by the history of the outbreak of yellow fever at Asamangkese 
in 1926. Briefly, Asamangkese is an important cocoa centre situated about forty 
miles as the crow flies north-west of Accra. 

The population consists of about 4,800 African iiihabitants living in about 800 
compounds. 

From the information subsequently received, it would appear that the disease 
was introduced into Asamangkese in May and that it was causing many deaths 
before the end of that month. 

In spite of this, however, the epidemic was not discovered until towards the end 
of July . . . .’^ 

Recent General Mmiality. Since the late 1920s official reports on health 
and mortality in general have been more or less unfavourable. A few 
quotations may serve os an illustration. 

1929-30. The health of the general African community throughout the year was, 
generally speaking, and as compared with previous years, fair.^ The term fair is used 
purely in a comparative sense, for the Gold Coast is no exception to the well-known 
fact that the health of Africans in Africa is really much poorer than that of Euro- 
peans in Europe. High infantile mortality, diet deficiencies, with low resistance to 
infection and high mortality, parasitic diseases of various kinds wliicli sap vitality, 
prevail everywhere. Some parts are worse oh than others. 

The lack of good water supplies in the Northern Territories and in certain areas 
of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast is a serious handicap in many respects to 
the health of the people in those parts. The improvement of public health is not 
merely a problem of treating diseases but is boimd up with the whole problem of 
raising the standard of livmg all round.’ 

1933-34. Up to the present there are little statistical data to show that the trade 
depression has had an adverse effect on the health of the population as a whole. 
On the other hand, the setback to housing and. sanitation wliicli was referred to in 
the last year’s report was still more noticeable in the year iinder review. Unles.s 
a measure of prosperity returns and makes it possible to regain at least the standards 
achieved before the slump — ^including adequate staff of medical and health olfieer.s — 

^ Medical Report WZ8-7, p. 20. 

“ The medical staff was apparently larger in 1929-30 than over before and over thereafter. See , 
in this connexion, ibid. 1931-2, p. 6; ‘It is . . . in the outlying arcus that the offeot of a reduced 
staff has been mo.st severely felt. Not only were Medical Officers withdrawn from Bekwai, Bawku, 
Wioso, Mpraeso and ICete ICrachl, but Solaga, Kibi, Snnyani and even Saltpond were dejnived of 
the services of a Medical Officer for varying periods. This curtailment of ordinary medical .ser- 
vices involved a corresponding reduction in the health services in these areas. The brunt of the 
economy measures fell therefore with a very serious double effect on the more remote stations 
where the Medical Officer must perform the dual function of Medioiil Officer and Health Officer.’ 
For further retrenchments of staff see, for example, ibid, 1933-4, pp. 8, 44. 

’ Ibid. 1929-30, p. 10. In striking contrast to this statoraent the Census Officer, 1931, said : ‘ The 
general health of the population of the Gold Coast and its dependencies can at least be considered 
fair, if not good. . . . From general observations by officers long resident in the country and fiom 
the data oolleotod in the towns it would appear that the people under normal (iondition.3 of 
family life enjoy a state of health faVomably comparable with otlior similar countrie.s, but they 
are subject to epidemics of outstanding virulence’ (2’Ae Gold Goaol, 1931, vol. i, pp, 224-5). I am 
inclined to think that the statement would have been more oorreot if it had ended ; ‘ . . . us they 
are loss subject to epidemics of outstanding virulehee.’ I doubt whether the Gold Coast ooinpares 
favourably with other similar oountries as regonls non-epidemio diseases (malaria, leprosy, tubor- 
culoais). ■ 
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there is little doubt but that the death-rate will tend to incroase. A note of warning 
is sounded by the actual increase in the death-rate of 1933 and by the fact that the 
number of patients whose condition was attributed to hunger has risen from thirty- 
six in 1932 -33 to sixty-eight in 1933-34.’- 

1936. It is with regret that a .serious set-back has to be recorded in the health of 
the people of the Gold Coast in the year under review. Some indication of this was 
manifest early in 193.6 when the returns of deaths in the registration areas scattered 
throughout the Colony wore compiled. The Principal Registrar of Births, Deaths 
and Burials piointed to the fact that a .slight but definite rise liad taken place in the 
death-rate in 1934. During 1935 this increase amounted to the alarming figure of 
tlu'oo per thousand of the population living in 31 registration districts. Furthermore, 
all but four of such areas .sliowed an increased death-rate; while in one populous 
centre, the rate rose by over 60 per centum above the corresponding rai;o for tho 
previous year. 

It is difficult to hazard an explanation for this, but it might be desirable to mention 
certain factors." 

The factory listed in the report are (a) Immigration of Undernourished 
and Diseased Elements; (h) Low Standard of Hygiene, especially in Rural 
and Mning Areas ; (o) Increased Facilities for the Dissemination of Disease ; 
(d) Malnutrition ; (c) Specific Diseases. I shall deal below with specific 
diseases and shall briefly discuss here the other factors. 

(a) The large preponderance of male deaths in the registration areas 
had attracted tho attention of the Principal Registrar for many years, but 
lie had attributed it to a preiionderance of males in the urban population 
due to male immigration. 

1027. The largo prepouderanco of male deaths over deatlus iti the oppoaito sex is 
accounted for by the. fact that considerable immigration of male workers takes place 
from other colonies. 

For example, eon.si.'rvHney work i.s largely earried out by Kroos who come to the 
Gold Coast in largo gang.s in search of work and as a rule bring one woman to every 
fifty men and boys. 

.Labourer.^ aial carriers fnapiently eomo from the Haute Volta and Senegal in 
search of work in tlu' mim's and on ciaioa farms; it is the exception rather than tho 
rule for such gaiig.s to be aecompanii'd by their womenfolk.^ 

Two years later he thought that deaths from accidents were a con- 
tributing factor. 

1929. Of the total (regi.stored licath-s] 3,454 were inak's and 1,997 wcj-e females. 

'J’he.se iigiires give a proportion of 172-9 male deaths, to every 199 female tlealb.'i. 

The chief reii.soii fur tlii.s di,sj)ropoi-tion between tho two sexe.s, a.s in former j-ear-s, 

is tho iriiinigration of male iahonrer.s from tho Kru Coast and J<'n'iieli 'rerritory. By 
far tiio larger projiortion of accidental deaths are nu,t\irally male and this also Uauis 
to inereasi' the. disjjroportion.'’ 

In his next refiort, in discussing ‘the age distribution of dctiths at six 
huge sfatitm.s’, lie jiointetl to the conditions under which the immigrtiuts 
lived in lowns tis a further factor. 

1930. 'l.'he {ireiionderanee of deaths in tho 26-45 group n.s u.-jual is very high. 

I’he riacsons for this arc as follows: — 

(a) Labour imniigmtion .swells this age group. 

(b) Tho ‘heat and burden of tho day’ is, to a very groat oxteut, borne by this 

’ Medirul Hi'jiort 10J3-4,p. U. “ Ibid. 7935, p, 4. SepoH an liirlhs and iJcaths 

* lUjnnt, 4 Principal lh(jidrtnWS9,V. 1030,-^, 'i. 
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category; exposure, strain, under -nourishment, effects of excesses, etc., all 
play a part. 

(c) By far the gi’eatest proportion of accidental deaths affects this age gi-oup.i 
But for several years more there is little evidence that the Administra- 
tion was aware of the fact that the condition in which the immigrants 
arrived was apparently the decisive factor.® 

1933. As might be expected, the health conditions in the more important towns 
compare favourably with those in the more primitive rural areas. 

Not only is groundwork sanitation of higher standard in the former including pure 
water supplies, satisfactory disposal of waste and good housing and town planning — 
to mention but a few points — but far more constant supervision is exercised by 
health officers and their staffs than is po.ssible in the ‘bush’ inhabited mostly by an 
illiteiate and ignorant peasantry. 

Hence, one would anticipate that the expectation of life would he greater in urban 
than in rural areas and vital statistics would appear in a more favourable light tlian 
would be the case if means existed for securing a random sample of the populace as 
a whole. 

This factor is corrected to some extent artiiicially owing to the existence of hos- 
pitals in the larger areas where registration is in vogue ; since sick persons may be 
attracted from the countryside and may die in the medical institutions (including 
the mental hospital) in towns. 

Furthermore, the congregation of numhors of persons in townships where 
congested districts are to be found may raise the general death-rate owing to the 
higher mortality from respiratory disease, for example, pulmonary tuberculosis, the 
incidence of which is definitely influenced by overcrowding and bad liou.sing.“ 

. . . the excess of male over female deaths is particularly marked in the age group 
26-46 when the hazard .suffered by men, especially those employed in mining, 
influences the rate more markedly.'* 

Finally, in his report for 1934, the Principal Registrar said; 
Unfortunately, a not inconsiderable proportion of these immigrants enter the 
Colony in an emaciated condition, frequently suffering from holiniuthiasis, malaria, 
trypanosomiasis and a host of other maladies. Crowded together in gangs in ill- 
ventilated huts, they pi’ovide fertile soil for Ivock’s hacilhis and the recovery rate 
in such cases is practically nil.® 

Subsequent reports stated : 

1936. . . . these centres [registration areas] often draw to themselves largo numbers 
of immigrant males, in the ‘vulnerable’ 26-46-year group, seeking otniiloyraent. 
These men are often in a very jjoor condition, frequently diseased, a,nd their influx 
tends considerably to raiso the local death rate.® 

It is unfortunate that a large proportion of the immigrants are in sucli a j)oor 
physical condition on arrival. Many are diseased. They crowd together into iusaiii- 
tary dwellings, and their death rate from respiratory diseases is higli. They are 
particularly prone to develop pulmonary tub6rculo.sis ; and the immigrant infected 
with trypanosomiasis is, and will be, a factor of the greatest importance." 

It is considered that the increased death rate for 1935 was to no small extent 
duo to an exaggerated movement of immigrant labour — attract('(l by signs of 

* Seport of Pnncipal Registrar 1030, p. 4. , 

This is the more surprising, as the terrible condition in whioli the immigrants arrived hiul 
attracted the full attention of the local authorities of ICuinasi; sao Reports on the liastern and 
Western Provinces of Ashartli 1930~i, -p. . 

■ f Report of Principal Registrar 1933, p.l . 

* Ibid., p. 4. In 1931-8 the ratio of male deaths to 100 female deatlis was 108 at age 16 to 20; 
314 at age 25 to 46 ; and 21C at age 46 to 00. 

‘ Ibid. 1934, p. 2. • Ibid. 193S, p. 1. 


Ibid., p. 2. liee also ibid,, p. 4. 
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increasing prosperity— in greater numbors than could properly be absorbed into 
steady omploj'ment. 

If Koforidua bo taken as an example, i.o. the town among the more important 
oontres which registered the largest proportional increase in the number of deaths, 
it is Ibimd that those occurrmg in total ‘strangers’ to the Gold Coast increased by 
some 44 per centum over tlio number of deatlis in the same category reiDorted for 
1934d 

19;!(i. It is to bo ( lo[)lorcd that so many of these immigrants arrive in suclr a poor 
physical condition. A Jarge porcontage are undernourished, and moiiy are diseased. 
They overcrowd into insanitary dwolling.s on the trade routo.s and on arrival in the 
larger centres, and often fall a.u easy prey to rospiratoi-y disoase-s in general and to 
pulmonary tubinrulosis in particular. 

Some two per contuin of immigrants from the North were found, after blood- 
examination at Kiimasi, to be .siifforing from trypanosoiniasis.- 

1937. Ijargo numljers of immigrant labourers flock into the centres in search of 
omployment. Man.y of these labourer, s, arriving in a very poor pliysical condition, 
do niuoh to swell the local morbidil'y and mortality rates.® 

It is uufoi'l umitc tlmt so many of lliese immigrant labourers arrive in such a poor 
physical condition. A considerable jiroportion are actually diseased; many are in 
such an enfcc'blcd stale that they are unable to take up employment on arrival— 
a high jiropoi’tion are iindemonrislu'd. 

The inferior lyjio of labourer, in {last years, has largely depended on linding work 
on tlie cocoa farms, and in tVie handling and movement of the cocoa crop. The 
hold-up of the ccicoa crop, e.xporicuceil towards the end of 1937, to a very great 
extent doiwived this class of lal ourcr of his chances of employment. ‘ 

Members of this class of the eonummity art' very subject to the effects of want, 
undernourishment, strain, exposure, in.sanitaiy overcrowding, the total lack of 
health knowledge bearing on self-preservation and the evil results of the universal 
spitting habit. 

They have jiracticiilly no resistance to pulmonary infections; helminthic infes- 
tations are vmy common, and malaria i.s almost univonsal. There can be littlo 
wonder, thorefon?, that they frcapieutly fall victims to pneumonia or pulmonary 
tuberoulo.sis,® 

1938. . . . many of thc.so registration areas have industrial attractions which 
ensure a steady annual influx of immigrant labourers. These men, the majority 
of whom arc referable to the 2.'i 4i» years age group, are ofteu undernourishod and 
sick on arrival and . . . jirofoundly influence the mortality returns.'* 

In most of th(' impurfant ureas, local deaths arrangi' tlw-mselves fairly readily 
under one or two arbitrary heads, o.g. those occurring in the local stable population 
which arc comjiarativcl.y constant, and the larger number occurring in the ‘floating ’ 
.stranger jiopiilatiou which is .subject to wide fluctuntion.s depi'iuling on many 
faclors, both health and economic.'*' 

Yearly the corulilions under which the stable section of the popiilalion lives 
steadily improve. The floating section of the population, which influences iho 
nioi'iality-riite so profoundly, rec(uircs speciixlly devised means of .succour," 

Steady imjirovcmcni. has been taking place, e.specially in tlie larger centres, in 
tlu! condifioiis under wliii'h ilie .sta.bli' sections of the poptdation live, Init to cnu.ro 
a furlhi-r lirop in the clca(h-rat»', wdiich is deeply influenced by flic iiresenou of 
immigrant labourer.s. more attention to the care of this class, the individuals 
of which arrive in an under-nourished and often disoa.sod condition, is greatly 
needed." 

‘ Ibid,, j). 7. “ Ibid. I93f/, 1). 2. " Ibid, mv?, p. 1, 

' Ibid., p. 2. .See also ibid., p. 3. “ Ibid., ii. C. 

“ Ibid, mas, p. 1. See also ibid., p. 5, and Medical Report 1337, p. 29; 13H3, pp. -1- 5. 

" Report of Principal Heghlrar JOSlt, -p. S. " Ibid., p. 9. 

" Medical Rejiort I‘J33, p, 5, 
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The reasons for the deplorable condition in which so many migrant 
labourers arrive in the towns are not far to seek. Major Orde Browne, in 
his report on Labour Conditions in West Africa (1941), states: 

Laboiu: for the various employment centres is largely migrant, the bulk of it 
coining from the Northern Territories, Nigeria, or the French colonies. The reasons 
governing this movement are the general shortage of money and the seasonal 
scarcity of food in the north. . . . Since there is no recruiting and no contract, the 
men have to make their own way and pay their own expenses on the journey; 
no medical inspection is carried out and no facilities for repatriation exist. The 
travellers support themselves on the jom-ney by providing themselves with a little 
food with which to start out, and by carrying fowls and other local products to 
trade on the road ; beyond this they have to depend upon casual employment and 
the conspicuous hospitality of the country -people.^ A journey of four or five hundred 
miles in .such oondition.s is naturally a severe ordeal and a large proportion thoroforo 
arrive at their destination worn out and emaciated .... 

Generally, the picture now presented is that of a labour force amounting to many 
thousands moving without supervision or help pathetically lacking in the essentials 
for their long and exacting journey.^ 


Table 23. African Deaths by Age and Sex, Gold Coast a,nd Togoland, 
1931 - 8 ^ 



It is very difficult to estimate the actual mortality of the immigrants 
into the towns, but the scanty available data indica.te tluit it is excessive. 
According to the 1931 census there were in the then tliirty regi.stration 
areas 77,633 males and 69,077 females at age.s 16-45.'* The numbers of 
registered deaths of persons 16-45 m 1931 were 1,S89 male.s and 676 
females. The death-rate was, therefore, 24-3 for males and 11-4 fur females. 
If wo assume that the death-rate of the non-immigrant male pupulation 
aged 1.5-45 was 15 and that the immigrants wmstituted one-third of the 
male population aged 15-45, the death-rate of the immigrants aged 15-45 
would have been 43.’*’ 

1 Sob also, for exainple. Medical Report 1934, p. 21 ; ‘It i» usual for lhc.se labourers to iind little 
or 110 work eii route and their dietary is largely restrioted to a handful of kola nut.s and water from 
pools ajid streams. ’ 

“ Ordo Browne, pp. 01-‘2. See also Report on the Labour Department 1933-9, pp. 3-4. 

® Computed from 2 Vi 6 ffoM Coasl, 1931, vol. ii, pp. 32-240. 

* This rale, of course, does not cover the deaths of migrant labourers who leave the town after 
having contracted a fatal disease. See in this eonnesion Report on the Labour Department IU3S-9, 
p. 4 ! ‘ The worst ease of all is where a boy contracts some serious illness in the south and ho has 
the homing instinct. He feels that he must go hack to Ids country to die. It is eases sucli as these 
which are so pathetic for often ha never arrives home but dies on the way.’ 
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(b) The Principal Registrar has pointed out many times that health 
conditions are much better in the towns than in the rural areas. Tire 
Medical Report for 193.') in discussing the rise in mortality stated: 

Conli’ibutoiy factors probably iiKjludo insanitary conditions in the rural^ — as 
against town — areas ] )a,rti(Milarly where, in mining regions, colHotions of hovels have 
grown uj) with no pretence of jdan and without any of the necessary sanitary 

requii’Cinents. . . . 

Meanwliilo the standard of hygiene in tlie countryside of the Colony and Ashanti 
is steadily becoming worse. “ 

This reitort .siiid iurthermore : 

Tbo Senior IlcnhJt Olliccr, W'csttsrn Province, reports that: — ■ 

‘Village sanitation in practically ttvery rural area in the Pi'ovirtco is in the 

moat It])] jailing eondilion, and has to be seeit to be believed. It is benrt-l)roaking 

work against nu mvjjtissable barrier of indifference and ojien lioatilit.y.’ 

The Heuior Health Otlieer, .-Xsltanti, reijorls a serious fall in tlie st andard of rural 
sanitation in Ashanti since For this lie holds (lie liiuincial di'pressiou of the 

last few years mainly resiiensilile. 'I’licre arc no legal sanctions to insist on the 
elevation of the stamlurd of rural .sanitation to a reasonable and safe inininnnn. 
Education and moral suasion will take years to noliicve tangible ri'sults. So many 
of the inlurbitants of rural centres tjf any imjiortance are ‘strangers,’ owing no 
alleguinco to the locid Chiefs, that c()-o])i'rution is dillieult to obtain.* 

Tlie following reports said : 

1936. As peinti'd out in last j^oar’s mport the sanitary conditions in the rural 
areas and in tire areas surrounding the mines are deteriorating and this will con- 
tinue until the successful establishment of local .suniliiry autlioritios with sufficient 
powers.’' 

1937. As in previims yt'ar.s, it must he stressed that tho ‘pin-point’ .sanitation of 
a few ceniires only, is a most inisatisfactory system. TJie.so centres heconio infectod, 
again and again, from the uncontrollisl sin'roiiuding rural areas; free moveinont is 
checkod, ami trade is iinjiedi'd.* 

But conditions in many towns are likowi.se uii.satisfactury. 

, . , most of till' lai'ger eenti-es in the Cold Coast are of considcrahle nntiiiuiiy and 
oocupj' cilassicid W'l'st Afru'Jin sites extensively eomjiliealed by lagoons, or siti's 
con.sisting of alti'rnating wcll-draini.'d and low-lying areas, the latter usually 
aeconnnodating sluggish streams, .swamps and (lools 1 he drainage of which very often 
presents consiiier»il)le difficulties.''’ 

(c) As regards iu(!reu.scd facilities for tlio dis.semiuatioii of disease tlie 
Medical Reports .said: 

193.7. ^;'et another i>ussil)le cause of the increased morl.iidity ami doal h-rato in 
tlio Colony as a whole is iittriliuted to the ojjening ii]) of the country riwulting in 
a mucli more thiiil i>oi)ulation. In former times a village in the Nortlu’rn 'I’erritories, 
for example, might lit' invaded by such a .scvi’i'e cmtbn'ak of, .say, sleeping siekness 
that the fiopulalion beeuine tlecinuited before the disease burnt itself out. Towns 
and villagi’s in the same district might, at the .same time, remain nnai'feeteil owing 
to the eoinplete isolation of the stricken village. Xowaiiays, through the eonstruclion 
of roads and tho consideralile iucreasii in transport facilitic.s, few: towns or villages 
arc .-.o remote as not to have contact with tlu: outside world. 'In addition, the stories 

' vSec, for exiunplo, tho passiige in Jteport of Principal liegiMrar Ji>33 (p. 1) quoted p. -isd iibovo. 
Keci iilso ibid. 103.5, p. 1 ; 1030, p. 1 ; 1037, p. 1 ; ms, p. 1.’ 

' Medical lieporl (). 4. * Ibid., p. !i7. 

llJiii. I'm, p. 4. “ Ibid. 1937, p. 30. 


Ihid. p. 1.-., 
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of financial reward and adventiire of persona who have returned from working in 
the Government service, in the mines or cocoa plantations, all act as incentives to 
the inliabitants of distant parts to migrate and offer their labour.’ 

1936. I.'he opening up of trade routes and increased motor transport facilities 
continue to play their rdle in the dissemination of disease. This is the inevitable 
result of develojunent and can only be met by more vigorous efforts at prev'ention 
whether by facilities for treatment or other methods.^ 

{d) Malnutrition has been discussed a great deal in official reports, and 
though it would seem that conditions are better than in many other 
British dependencies in Africa, the problem has caused some concern in 
recent years. A few quotations may serve as illustration: 

1920. The neglect of cultivation of the ordinary foods of the country is bringing 
about consequences which may bo far-reaching. Already the ocourreneo in hospital 
of some eases of grave illness or death attributable to deficiency of important factors 
in the normal diet— ‘Deficiency Disease’ — ^liave helped to bring this subject into 
a salutary promineneo. The tendency of certain classes to live on an unvaried diet 
of one or two articles wliich are often lacking in the minute but es.s6ntial elements 
for full nutrition, and the increasing temptation to others to live on the cheaper 
forms of imported canned provisions, are matters for immediate reform not by 
statute but by the mfluence of admmistrative officers and by instruction and 
encouragement towards greater production of ordinary farm crops and improved 
methods of preserving grain and other produce. The cultivation of such an important 
food as the pulses seems to be particularly neglected.® 

1927. Tinned foods of various descriptions are being used more and more in lieu 
of local foodstuffs. 

In spite of this, however, deficiency diseases are negligible both in numbers and 
in degree of severity. 

Among 1,233 deaths recorded in Accra, for example, during the year, there was 
only one from beri-beri and a doubtful fatal ease of rickets. 

Instances are reported from time to time of death from starvation, but these arc 
rare and there is usually some other factor involved for example, chronic ulceration, 
ankylostomiasis, trypanosomiasis, etc. There is little difficulty in obtaining a well- 
balanced diet with all the necessary food elements.'* 

1929. It is well Imown that in many centres in tho Gold Coast large sections of the 
community have made very radical changiw in tlioir dietary, of late years tiimed 
meat and fish being partaken of in increasingly large quantities. 

Tlie present is referred to by one influential cliief as ‘tho day of th(! tin and tho 
bottle.’ 

So far, little deterioration can be noted as a result of tliis cbang(? and it mu.st Ijo 
left to the future to be made clear.® 

1930. It may be stated generally that foodstulls procurable tliroughout tlio Gold 
Coa.st are sufficiently varied and plentiful to admit of a wdl Ijalatiood diet. . . . 

There is however, a tendency to overload tho diet with carboViydratcs and to 
reduce proteins and fats. 

Tinned foodstuffs, especially the cheaper brands, are much in favour in tlie largo 
towns, but there is as yet no proof that the consum])tion of thc'so foodstuffs has done 
a great deal of harm, the tUot, apparently being supplcmaiibid by a suHieient cpuiutity 
of articles containing the necessary aceessoiy food factors." 

1931. In so far a.s the bulk of the population of the Gold Coast and its Depen- 
dencies is concerned, there would appear to be little reason to .suspect t.liat dietaries 
are deficient in calorific value; although under exceptional circumstanee.s, as for 
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example during prolonged droughts or after visitations from locusts, the population 
may have to subsist on a semi-starvation diet for a period. This occasional privation 
is probably conihied to local areas in the Northern Territories. 

Judging from the fact that disoast^s of the respiratory system, apart from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, occupy first place amongst the list of the chief causes of registered 
deaths and to the fact; that thi.'se diseases are particularly common in many tribes 
in the Northorn I’erritorifis, there would ajrpear to bo grormds for belief that there 
is a distinct lack of vitiunin A in tlai average diet of the indigenous African and more 
particularly amongst Northern Territory tribosmen.i 

1934. Although mortality a.nd morbidity from doficionoy di.seases do not figure 
to any groat exteni, in (he returns, and the majority of the inhabitants appear 
sufficiently nourished, jet, repoj'ts from medical olifjeoivs in many areas point to 
deficiency and monotoiij’ in diet as a factor lowering hoaltli and rosi.stanco to disea, so, 
children being the eliiet snjierers.- 

1931). Nutrition i,s jirolialilv anotlicr important factor affecting public health, 
although it is verj- diificult (o a.ssess its true importance. . . . 

There is litth' doubt lait that an aiipreeiablo proportion of the population, 
especially in the arid areas in the Northern Territories, .suffers from some degree 
of under or fault, j' nutrition. A visit to an ‘ulcer’ ward and to the welfare centres 
provides graphic evidence of thi.s.® 

193(1. Ill some districts of the Norllieni Territories tlie jieojile are undoubtedly 
imdor-nourished. fii ci'rtain area.s tlie result of the imjioverishment of the soil and 
in othfins tlie debilitating I'llects of di.seaso and laek of .sa.(isfnctory water supplies 
result in an inabilitj’ to farm extensively. As a eonseipmnco there is a scarcity of 
food to carry on during the long dty season. This follows .si'uson after season until 
the inlinbitants are in a miseral.ilj' imdor.nouri.shcd condition.^ 

The dietai\v of the gmieval bulk of tlie pojiulation is considered to lack protein and 
animal fat and to bo deficii'iit in fri'sh fruit and vegetables. 'I'lio dietary of a people 
generally di'prived of all dairy produce must leave gaps which are diificult to fill, 
particularly with respect to (he iliet of the infant at weaning and thereafter.® 

Tbo Coinniittoo on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire I'eported : 

Broadly speaking, the diet, is df'tieient in those animal and vegetable foodstuffa 
which provide fat, good proti-in, vitainin.s and mineral matter. It is believed, but 
not proved, tliiit the I'lilciiim content of the diet is poor. The jiroteiu content 
is generally very low. ’I'liis is espi'cially notieoablo in the mini'rs’ diet. There 
is also a definite delicieni'y of vitamin C in tho diet of many of tlie poorer 
classes.® 

As roganls tlu’ (dWets of l.lio war on nutrition tho Aloilii’a! .Rciiort l‘or 
11)44 says : 

iSiucu the oiil, break of tlie war . . . Ihcre has been little general indication that ( ho 
incideneu of rnalmit rition has increased to anj’ ttjiprcciahle extent. It eaii safely ho 
said, it is (houglii , that malnut rit ion is at pri'Sent not so generally not iceable as it, 
wa,s during the .sliimi) period of twelve j"ear.s ago, i.e. Iiefore food farming had 
liecoine nuire general. Diflieultirs of transport ami rising costs, however, do make 
it, a matter of i‘()iisidoi'al)lo dilficnltj’ for the uverage African to Icetl him-sclf 
adeiiuatelj- in the larger ceutre.s. Again, the AiVican, who has accustomed himself 
largely to Lurojicau h.ibits of diet, finds it iacrca.singlj- diificult to maintain theso 
undei' ])re,-on( eonditioiis." 

‘ Ihid, J!i;i} p, 3:!. Kee uLe ihiil. iJ/.W- J, p. 34; 1933-4, p. 3S; ami, for the. details of the 
diet, 77if C,W (Vwx/, /,'«?, vol. i. pp. 239-;)2. 

® MrfUcal Jiiyoi't 1931, p. 7. Siio ttlao ihid. 1933, p. 28. ® Hiid. 1933, p. 5. 

■* Ibid. p, 4. Ibid., p. 31, See also Seporl of Pniieij)al hVyi.itmi- 1933. p. S. 

* I'ir/it Report; Tart -U, pp. ,35~(>. 

’ Mr.ilwal Jlijioit 1941, p. (j. Sec also ibid., pp. 4-5. 
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TJie discussion of the causes of rising mortality was provoked mainly 
by the increase in the death-rate of the registration towns from 21'8 in 
1932 to 25-2 in 1935. The rate remained high in 1936 and 1937, being 
24-6 and 25-3 respectively.^ It dropped in 1938 to 22-1 and amounted in 
1939-41 to 23-2, 22-2, and 23-8 respectively. The Medical Department 
attributed the decline in 1938 mainly to ‘the almost complete absence of 
the harmattan during the year’ and ‘the drop in the number of immigrant 
labourers, who generally arrive in an undernourished or diseased con- 
dition’.^ It attributed the increase in 1941 mainly to the fact that ‘there 
has been a considerable influx of population into the registration areas 
for industrial and other reasons 

The death-rates in many registration areas are affected indeed decisively 
by the high mortality of immigrant labourers. They are swelled, moreover, 
by the influx of other people in poor health. 

Many registration aroiw contain hospital facilities, and five of tlio largest, namely 
— Accra, Cape Coast, Sokondi, Koforidua and KumasL very busy infant welfare 
centres. There is a very approoiablo influx of the seriously sick into such registration 
areas from the surrounding countryside, which reacts powerfully upon the local 
mortality rates,* 

The death figures include, moreover, a number of deaths wliioh occur 
outside the registration areas and are registered voluntarily. 

Finally, the official death-rates are unduly (though only slightly) raised 
by including the deaths of non-Africans in the number’s of deaths which 
are related to population figures excluding non- Africans. 

The death-rates are, on the other hand, reduced by the fact that ‘a 
person hopelessly iU is frequently removed from a town by his relatives 
and friends, to die and be buried in the village of his ancestors’.® 

The uncertainty regarding completeness of death registration and re- 
garding the accuracy of jropulation figures are still other factors which 
render it difficult to say anything definite with respect to mortality of the 
population residing in the registration towns, but it may bo permissible 
tentatively to draw the conclusion that mortality is not very high. 
Whether it ha.s improved or not in the course of time it is impossible 
to tell. 

I shall now discuss the prevalence of some of the more important 
diseases. 

Smallpox. Very little is known about the prevalence of smallpox in early 
times. Kesidents questioned by the Select Committee in 1841 appcarently 

1 The Qold Coast Hmidbook 1937 conveyed a wrong picture, of the actual evantsi when it said 
(p, 138): ‘The health of both European and African population oontinuo.s on its upward trend, 
although n slight sot-back was noted in 1933, when the general death-rate showed a very small 
inoreaso over that for the previous year.’ It is true that in 1933 the general death-rate showed a 
very small inoreaao over that for the previous year and that in 1934 the general death-rate showed 
likcwiao only a very small iiioroase over that of the previous year, but iu 193S it showed a very 
large inoreasa over that of the previous year. 

^ Medicfil Eeporl 1938, i. , . 

’ Ibid. ]M 'I, p. 1. The enormous rise of the death-rate to 26-6 m 1942 and to 29-4 in 1943 
maybe duoin part to a further influx of population, in part to an understatement of tlio popula- 
tion (which was assumed to be equal to that of 1940), and in part to improved registration. 

* Meport of Principal Eegistrar 1037, p. 1. “ Th& Odd Coast, 1931, vol. i, p. 213. 
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had not noticed very many cases among natives.^ The Colonial Surgeon, 
Dr. Clarke, in his report for 1858, said: 

Bumours were current at different times during the year of the appearance of 
smallpox at variovi.s stations, hut these statements were greatly exaggerated, and 
in most in.stanees unfounded. At Iea.st I saw no case of smallpox during the year, 
and 1 feel satisfied that I .sliould liave detected such ca.ses, notwithstanding tliat the 
natives do everything in their power to conceal its presence by the immediate removal 
of the afflicted persons into the bush. I may here mention the remarkable fact, that 
few persons among the population whom I have had ample opportimities of observ- 
ing in different jiarts of the protected territory are marked with smallpox. “ 

CovBi'iior Andrews, on the other hand, in his report on the Blue Book 
for LSfiO, stilted: 

1 am infonnod that, in many jrarts of the interior tliis liiaeaso at times, makes sad 
ravages, causing th(' people to die by hundreds, and is probably one of tho principal 
causes in I'cndering tlio poiiulation a.s sparse ns it is.® 

The Beporf. on the Blue Book for 1888 states thiit ‘outbreaks of small- 
po.\ oefuiri'ed in the eastern and north-eastern districts amongst the native 
population 

The Medical Report for ISlhi was apparently the first to declare that 
smallpox was endemic. 

Small pox is endemic on tho Gold Coa,st, as a rule the eofust towns are compara- 
tively free from it, but during the year under review there were outbreaks in tho 
Axim Di.strict, at Cfnpe Coast, .Saltpond, Winnoba and in the Volta River District.® 

The report for the following year said : 

Small-pox is endemic in this Colony. During the year there were 261 Ciises 
recorded, with 48 deaths .... These numbers however are very far from indicating 
the prevalence of tho discaso — as many cases occur in tho bush villages and towns 
which do not come under Official observation.® 

Since 1897 many more or less serious outbreaks have been reported’ but 
it is impossible to tell whetber the number of dciiths in the country as 
a whole was considerable in any year. TIve Medical Re])orts for 1010 and 
1912, for example, .said: 

1010. 162 casc.s avf< risported as having been treated in Hospital ... as compared 
with 217 case.s ... in 1009. Tliis r('pro.sonts hut a small iiroportion of cases that 
actually occurn'd. as a largo number are concealed in the hush and never heard of.® 

In A.sliauti there were frorpient .small and scattered outbreaks, )iut it is impossible 
to obtain reliable information, and statistics are out of the question." 

1912. T'went.y-f lirco thou.snnd, two hundred and thirty-two anccossful vaccinations 
were p('rfoniied, but, it cannot be said that ns yet any efficient and oi'ganized attempt 
has boon made to ritl tho Colony of Small-Pox, The disease is endemic and breaks 
out from tinii' to time ; wlien it has assumed noticeable proportions or it is acciden- 
tally or othc'rwiso brought to the notice of the Authorities, a Medical Officer is sent 

^ .Spo Ih-piirl from iieket Committee on the ff'e.'it C'oaet of Africa., Tart II , pp, 98, 101 , U).3, 106, 108, 
110. . " State, of Colonial Possensione lUoS, Part H, ji. 22. 

® Ibid. Part II, p. 87. * Report on Blue Book im, p. Id. 

^ (iolil Ciw.st, Mi'flirnl Report IXOf}, p. 6. * ‘Medical Report 1897’, p. 17.'5. 

’’ 8pp ill particular ‘ilediciil Report 1898’, p. 318; Jfedicnl Report iSOtf, p. 18; ./.WI.p. \2\11I0H, 
p. 10; im, pp. 35-6, 39; 1910, p. ;14; 1917, p, 18; 7520, PP- 13-14; 7924-5, p. 8; lQ2o-n, p. 14; 
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to the district to vaccinate and take other preventive measures; and in the menu- 
time, except in Ashanti, -where a native Public Vaccinator is employed, and the 
Northern. Territories, where these duties are performed by a Senior Sanitary 
Inspector, prophylaxis is confined to the vaccination of Government employees and 
prisoners^ 

It was apparently an epidemic in the capital in 1920 which induced the 
authorities to make the long delayed efficient and organized attempt to 
rid the Colony of smallpox. The Medical Beport for 1920 stated: 

The year will be memorable on account of the severe epidemic of Small-pox which 
occurred in Accra and district, causing much dislocation of routine work of the 
Department and the usual interference with peaceful pursuits m many other direc- 
tions as the result of quarantine and local restrictive measures. ^ 

A Vaccination Ordinance which had come into force on 1 January 1920 
was applied to certain towns and districts,^ and the number of vaccinations 
performed Avhich had been only 14,700 in 1918 and 21,467 in 1919 rose 
to 221,386 in 1920. It was much smaller again in the following years, but 
when in 1925-0 considerable outbreaks of the disease caused new concern 
the number rose to 311,927,'^ and it has remained on a fairly high level 
thereafter. The Gold Coast Handbook 1937 said; 

The incidence of smallpox has shown a diminution in recent years, but it is too 
early to say whether this is due to the intensive vaccination campaign which has 
been carried out during the past fourteen years or to improved sanitary conditions 
and residual immunity from earlier epidemics.** 

It should be realized, moreover, that since the publication of the Hand- 
book the incidence of smallpox has apparently increased. In 1939 there 
were outbreaks in the Western and Central Provinces of the Colony and 
in the Northern Territories. ‘Seventy deaths occurred among the 389 
smallpox cases. 

In 1941 the number of known cases was very much larger. 

The ovitstanding event of the year was an extensive outbreak of smallpo-x. The 
area involved was considerable, but cases occurred sporadically, and there was no 
tendency for the outbreak to assume epidemic proportions in any locality. The 
areas involved were the Central Province of the Colony and the Northern Territories. 
Three hundi-ed and. forty-three cases occurred in the Central Province, of which 
106 died. In the Northern Territories 1,127 cases wore reported with 66 deaths.’ 

In 1942 known cases were still more numerous, but mortality ajipareiatly 
was lower. 

There was a rocrudosconco on a large scale of the outbreak of Small]:iox in the 
Northern Territories which had shown signs of dying out towards the end of tlie 
previous year. New areas where the vaccination rate was low became involved and 
the whole of the Northern Territories was declared an infected area. Tiro areas 
ohiefl.y affected were Eastern and Western Dagomba, Navrongo-Mampnr.si, Wa, 
Lawra, Turnu and Kusasi, The outbreak died out towards the end of the year, the 
last case being reported in early December, Some 1,649 cases with 82 doa.ths wore 
recorded.® 

^ Medical “ Ibid. 1920, p. 13. 

® See Orders in Council No. 8 of 1020 (14 Apr.) and No. 21 of 1920 (24 July), Gold Coast, 
ffouenmeni 21 Apr. 1920, pp. ABO.-eOi 7 Aug. 1920, pp. 984-5. 

^ Soo JlfcAcal iJeporf 1.923-4, p. 12; J925 -h;, p. 16. ^ Handbook, 

^ Hedtcal jSeporJ 1930, p. 1. ’ Ibid. 1941, p. 1. ® ibid. 1942, p. 1. 
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The situation may perhaps be summarized as follows : There is no con- 
clusive evidence that smallpox at any time claimed an excessive number 
of victims on the Gold Coast ; epidemics have become more rare, but 
minor outlu'caks and sporadic oases are still quite frequent. 

(} ere.br os pined MeniiUfUis. This is another disease which in former times 
was a more important cause of death than it is now. The Acting Principal 
Medical Officer, in his rc.])ort for 15)06, said: 

'rhe iTKi.st ronuw'kiiiilc ocisirrcncc in coimoction with tlio native health was the 
outbreak of (.:(vrobro-S[>inal Meningitis in tho Northorn Tomtorie.s, and it would 
npjjear tliat thi.s dl.s(‘ase (ook on a vindent epidemic tj'po in place.s, in one case deci- 
mating a villago. 

vSporadic oases of tliis dist'aso have h(?on observtal from time to time. 'Jlio oxistoncei 
of this di.seaso was dcniisl a,t Capo Coast in 1900, ,'ilthougli diagnosed by a Medical 
Oflieor. In llio y(iar 190o 1 diagno.scd a case of this disease at Cape Coast and satialicd 
iiiy.self by a, post-inortein examination that it was eorreetly diagnosed. Tlio reenr- 
ranee of this di.sense will hi' elirsely watched and investigated.* 

Tlie Acting Senior Medical Ollicer T)r. Le Fami, in his report on tlie 
Northern Territories for 1006, said: 

Re]iorts from the variotis stations in the Northern Territories have for the most 
part h(>en ipiite .satisfaetorj-. In February and March, however, an e})idomic disorder 
was the, cause of large numbers of deaths. In Ganibaga there were nine dimths 
amongst the Noldiers alone during these moidhs. In Wa and Kintampo, especially 
in the former, the .same diseii.se was observed, and there also n'snlted in many deaths. 
Ono death from tho same eau.so was report itd from Yeji. Dr. Collier, in his report on 
Tizza, a town in Lobe .Dagarti, stated that on his nrrival there he found it practically 
deserted, and on making enquiries he elicited tlie fact that over 400 natives had 
falkui victims to an epidemic disorder, wliich in its clinical signs bore a strong 
resemblance to eorehro -spinal meningitfs. 

On my march from Gambtign. to Yeji, during the month of February, 1 noted some 
undoubted cases of this disease in tho towns I passed through.^ 

Contemporaneous report.s do not e.stimate the incidence, but the Medical 
Report for 1920 says that the numher of deaths from cerebrospinal fever 
in 1900 was 20,000.“ If actually 5 or 6 per cent, of the population of the 
Northern Territories jierished through this disease in 1900, it is noteworthy 
that ‘reports from Ibe various stations in the Northern Territories have 
for the most part been quite satisfaetoi'y ’ and that so experienced a doctor 
as Dr. Le Fanu ap])areutly did not realize that the epidemic disorder in 
February and jMarch had been a disaster of the ftrsfc magnitude in the 
Protectorate of which lie was the responsible Medical Officer. But it must 
he remembered that the Northern Territories at that time had. been only 
a, few yoais under British administration and that the Lobi Dagarti country 
ill particular wa.s only ju.st coming under control. 

The disease ajiparently claimed also a very large number of victims in 
the two following years. The Colonial Report for 1907 stated: 

An cjiiclcmic uf ccrcbro-.spinal meningitis swept over the North Western part of 
the country, and over 10,000 deatlw must have occurred in the Grunshi, Dagarti, 
and Lolii country, whole families dying in a single day,* 

* Ibid, l.WC, p. 8. '■* Ibid,, p. 20. ® See ibid. 1920, p. 18. 

■* Coloniul IhpDrls, eSorthern Territories of the Gold Coast 1901, p. 18. ‘Medieiil Euport on the 
Nortlieni H'errilories 1907’ ibid., p. 21, says: ‘The number of cases of cerebro-a])inal iiieiiingitis 
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What happened in 1908 is not clear at all. 

Cerobro Spinal Meningitis was not prevalent in the Northern Territories as in 
previous years.^ 

There was a brief epidemic of this disease reported from the Northern Territories : 
27 cases, of which 9 were fatal.® 

There was a slight increase in the number of cases of Cerobro Spinal Meningitis 
in these Territories ; the Tumu district suffering most severely from the outbreak 
which only lasted a short time.® 

Yet, according to the Medical Report for 1920 the number of deaths in 
1908 was estimated at 6,000.* 

Other epidemics of cerebrospinal meningitis occurred in 1919 and 1920. 

1919. An outbreak of a virulent type occurred in the North-West Province of 
the Northern Territories from February to May. The first cases reported were at 
Lorha, early in February, and, by the middle of March, the disease had sjaread 
20 miles, 18 miles, and 10 miles respectively along the main trade routes. The 
direction of the prevailing breeze, viz., the dry and ditsty Harinattan from the North- 
East, in a laeriod of exceptional drought, was doubtless a factor in accelerating its 
spread. One of the first reported cases was at a caravan ferry on the Volta River, 
suggesting a direct oomiection with French Haut S6n6gal where the disease was 
already epidemic. 

With the advent of the rams in April the outbreak suddenly declined and all 
restrictions were raised in the fii^st week in May. 

Cerobro-spinal Fever was epidemic in the North-West Province of Nortliern 
Territories in the successive years 1906, 1907 and 1908, and the disease is to be 
regarded as really endemic, in that region at least, atypical or undetected cases (and 
unverified cases reported by administrative officers of sudden deaths amongst 
apparently healthy children) occurring at any time, with outbreaks in the dry season. 

The Chiefs were called in and instructed to report daily, cases and deaths. 

The total number of known cases was 1,041 with 986 deaths, a case mortality of 
64'8 per cent. 

After the first fortnight the majority of cases were infants and young persons, 
and the recoveries recorded were, as is usual, chiefly in tho concluding weeks.® 

1920. The Northern Territories again experienced a serious epidemic of Cerebro- 
spinal Fever, the previous epidemic years in that Dependency having b(?en 1906, 
1907, 1908 and 1919. In these successive outbreaks tho range has tended to increase 
and in 1920 for the first time Ashanti has been tho scone of this disease in epidemic 
form.® Its endemic existence in tho Northern Territories is accepted, but the reasons 
for epidemic outbreaks in certain years and not in others is unknown, and perhaxjs 
the most important new feature is the extension of its range. 

The earliest known cases dated from about the middle of January in tho more 
distant parts of tho North-Western Province. Fiu'ther investigation however renders 
it probable that in tho North-Eastern Provmce as well as in Ashanti the beginnings 
of tho epidemic wave wore coincident in all tliree areas. 

Tlie number of ascertained deaths was approximately 3,000.'' 

The 1921 census report said in the section on the Northern Territories: 

... Corebro- Spinal Fever is endemic and occurs epidemically from year to year 
during tho Harmattan season. The mortality from that disease is high, aided in 

which ocuuried was much tea than in tho previous years . . . .’ According to Me.diad liepurt VJ2U, 
p. 18, the number of deaths in 1907 was estimated at 8,000. 

1 Statement by Principal Medical Officer, ibid. 1908, p. 11. 

, ® Statement by same, dbid., p. 18. ^ ^ ^ 

® Statement by Senior Medical Officer, Northern Territories, ibid., p. 41. 

* See ibid. 1820, p. 18., . • ® Ibid. 1818, pp. 15-16. 

“ See also Colmiial Reports, Aslmnti 1920, p. 16. Medical Report 1920, p. 18. 
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great measure ‘by tlie nature of the peoples’ dwolliiiRs whic.h foster the disease and 
render epidomios sooner or later inevitable’.^ 

In his Final Review the Chief Census Officer stated ; 

Cerobi'o Spinal Meningitis which appears to have been diagnosed for the first 
time in the Gold Coast in 1900 amongst East African Carriers in the Ashanti War,^ 
is now endemic and epidemic in the Northern Territories and Ashanti. In the Colony 
it is mainly sporadic. •’ 

Front 1922 to 1938 only sporadic cases were reported. But the Medical 
Department was aw'are of the fact that an epidemic may easily recur. 

Eor .soverid year.s jiast the ca.se incidence has been represented by a few .scattered 
cases, nothing like an I'jiideinie outbreak having taken place. 

Usually cases occur in tlio colder part of the year during the ‘hnrmattan’ season 
wIk'ii a, great (leal of over-crowding ri'milts for the purpose of maintaining warmth. 

It is a (lis(’as(', howt'vi'r, wl 1 I 1 1 in Is i spoct for the conditions over wide areas 
are conducive to an epidi'iuic outburst at any time.* 

A I'oei’uclesceru^c was in fact noted in 1939. 

1939. Oulbi'i'alcs of ejiidemic corobro-spinal meningitis occurred in the Northern. 
Territories .... 'I'liref' hmidred and fifty-eight cases of cerebro-spiual meningitis were 
reported during the period January to April with only 86 deaths. There was a slight 
recrudeseoiici' of the disease in November and Docombor.® 

In 1940-4 the nnmbers of reported cases were 77, 25, 255, 367, and 
923 respectively and tlie numbers of deaths 25, 11, 140, 144, and 191.® 

Malaria. Unlilte smallpox and cerebrospinal meningitis, malaria, though 
perhaps not very frequently a direct cause of death, apparently impairs 
the health of tlie natives to-day as much as in former times. 

Malaria still continues to bo the most important, general factor adversely nffeotihg 
the public hoalih. Infection can be considered to bo almost universal. Every patho- 
logical condition throughout life is complicated by it; and it calls for early exclusion 
before any diagnosis can be made. It is also the mo.st important factor when labour 
iiKifiieioncy and lost lime i.s considered. The general standard of physical well-being 
is very low in the Gold Coast, and towards this end malaria pilays an important part.’ 

I shall now discuss some diseases which may have gained in importance 
in re<?ent times. 

Yeilow Fever. Fhia disease, of course, had for a long time been a 
prominent cause of death among non-natives, but until 1926 Africans Avere 
considered to be firactically immune against it. The total number of 
non-native eases risported in 1910-25 was 92 with 71 deaths, while among 
African.s Avho were at least a thousand times as numerous only 59 cases 
bad been recorded with 26 deaths. But in 1926 alone not less than 57 oa.ses 
of Africans (Avith 13 deaths) were ascertained.® Of these 50 (with 8 deaths) 

1 Gen, SM Tieport 79S7, 11.1.31. 

“ Mediad Report WOO. which Bays that sinallpox wna ‘brought down by native carriers and 
others returning from Kuma.si and other parts of Ashanti’ (p. 13), does not mention cerebrospinal 
ineningitis. 

^ Oensuft Report W21,p.lto‘i. * Medical Report 1933-4, -^.24:. “ Ibid. 7.93.9, p. 1. 

' See ibid, nm, p. 1 ; 1U41, p. 1; 1942, p. 1; 1943, p. 1; 1944, pp. 1-2. 

’ Ibid. 7.93LP. M;a('eiil.soibid.i93S,p.l6; 1939, p.2t 7940, p. 3; 7947, p. 3. ‘It would seam, 
from all souree.s of information available, that there was an actual increase in the inoidenoo of 
malaria in 1SM3’ (ibid. 7.9.73, p. 4). 

* See Report on Yellow Fever in Accra 1927, p. 3. 
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were seen in Asamangkese where, as shown above, ^ the disease was intro- 
duced in May but was not discovered until towards the end of July. 

. . . tlie epidemic was not discovered until towards the end of Jvily, when twenty- 
eight oases were seen. In the following month a further twenty oase.s occurred and 
the outbreak virtually come to an end in September, during which month only two 
cases were reported. . . . 

The members of the Rockefeller Commission who carried out very careful and 
comprehensive investigations with regard to this outbreak were of the opinion that 
over a thousand cases or twenty-five per centum of the total population of the town 
suffered frorn the disease between May and September.^ This was based upon 
a mortality of sixteen per centum in the fifty cases studied and from reliable infor- 
mation including a statement that eight out of a total of fourteen persons living in 
one compound had died of the disease. 

The ease mortality of fifty per centum in jrersons over thirty years of age suggested 
very strongly that many mild and probably unrecognised cases of yollow fever occur 
in children — a hypothesis of many years standing.® 

Governor Guggisberg, in his address of 3 March 1927 to the Legislative 
Council, said: 

There is naturally groat difficulty in discovering exactly how many deaths occurred 
among the townspeople, but the Medical Officer of Health, who conducted careful 
eirquii'ies towards the end of the epidemic after the confidence of the people had been 
gained, and examined the various cemeteries, could discover only 87 deaths, some 
of these deaths being probably due to other causes than yellow fever. However, 
eight deaths out of fifty cases amongst natives were diagnosed.** 

Eight years later the Acting Director of Medical Services, Dr. Selwyn- 
Clarke, in a paper presented to the Pan-African Health Conference in 
Johannesburg, said: 

For many years white residents were regarded as non-iminunes and the local 
Africans as immunes. 

That the West African is almost as liable to the disease as a European, %vas 
demonstrated in no uncertain manner in 1926 in the Gold Coast. 

It is estimated that, in that year, in one corapai'atively small town situated about 
sixty miles inland from the port of Accra, 1,500 of the 6,000 inliabitants sickened 
with yellow fever and 150 died.® 

In 1927, 88 cases among Africans were reported with 25 deaths and the 
Medical Report stated; 

The health of the general African community compared favourably on the w'hole 
with the record of jirevious years, the continuance of the yellow fever outbreak 
from tile previous year being the chief cause for anxiety. It should, however, be 
noted that the incidence of the disease as compared with the total population of the 
country was not serious.® 

Recorded cases were few in subsequent years but recent Medical Reports 
empliasize that many cases may not be noticed by the authorities. 

1935. On the whole 1936, from the viewpoint of the inoidoncG of yellow fever, 
is to be considered satisfactory, 

; ® See p. 4S0. 

“ See also lieport Qn jdUm Fever in Accra 192it, p. 4: ‘. . . over a thousand eases and over a 
hundred deaths are helieved by the Bookefeller Yellow Fever Cominission to have occurred prior 
to the discovery of the outbreak.’ 

® Medical Report 1926-7, pp. 20-1. . . * A Review of the Events of 1920-6, p. 104. 

® ifedtoai Beport 1035, p. 89, “ Ibid. 1927-3, p. 12. 
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The term ‘inoideiiee ’ in this connexion is intended to mean the ‘Imown ’ incidence, 
or merely those oases which come to light. The whole of the Gold Coast is an endemic 
area. 

Mosquito control is confined to the ports, the larger centres and some of the larger 
villages and towns on certain of the important trade routes. 

The rest of the country is more or less a ‘elo.sed book’; an outbreak may, or may 
not, coma to knowledge. 

Ttie complete picture is ratluw like that within the crater of a volcano. The whole 
conl.onts may bo actively molten, but it is only where the gas bells burst on the 
surface (i.o. (.he isohitisd outbreaks which come to knowledge) that any indication 
of the real state of affairs can be approciahal. Only in three eenti’c's in tlie Norfhern 
Territorie.s can elfieient mos(iuito control bo said to exist.* 

IDIKi. As in provious yrairs, atre.s.s nui.st again bo laid on the fact that the oases 
which oauie to light must repro.'ji'nt but a small pouicntago of thoiso which actually 
oeciur u]) and down the country. ’I’lio whole of the Gold Coast is an endemic area, 
and w(' havi' little Icnowledgi- of the geiu'ral incidence of the disease.^ 

19!t7. IJimng the year the w orst outbreak of yellow fever occurred since 1927. 
There weie 75 roi)oili‘il casi's and (19 deaths. 'I'he brunt, of the outbri'ak fell on the 
African community m the lOastoni Province. Four fatal Syrian and two fatal 
European cases occurred. The prolongeil dry season and cousoqtieiit storage of 
water in the villages mado the ejiidemic ililllenlt to control. 

Owing to this outbreak the full extent of w'hicli it is diftlcult to estimate and to 
climatic, economic and olhi'r cau.sc.s, the g('iicral inqirovemeiit recorded in 1936 
suffered a setback. An iiu.-reaso took jilace in the gent'ral and infantile niortidity 
rates.® 

With regard to yellow fiwer matiy more fatal cases must have occurred than came 
to olflc.ial notice'. The rist> in the death rate of African officials from '38 per cent of 
the average luanher re-iilent in 1036 to -7 in 1 937 w^as largely duo to yellow fever and 
is a clear indication of what must have been happening amongst the general popula- 
tion osjiecially in the affected areas.* 

The areas princiijally involved Ho to the north and north-east of Accra in the Shai 
and Krobo districts. In .lamiary, 1937, an outbreak occurred in Accra, and subse- 
quent invest.igations rcvoaled the fact that extensive outbi'eaks had occurred in the 
hinterland to the north and north-cast in isolated villages impossible of control with 
a .strictly limiteii .staff. ... 

Tn addition to the lU’ca ])nncipally involved sporadic cast's occurred in the Central 
Province, the 'Wcsti'rn Provinci' and in the Northern Territories. A.shanli, to Iho 
best of our knowledge, completely escaped. 

As stressed in previous yi'avs, the easo.s coming to light (aui only liavo boon a small 
piii'cenfage of those wliieh actually occurred. 

Invest igat ions following the appearance of the disease in one, or othi'r, of the larger 
ecnti'es havi', as in tlu' past, revi'aled exten.sivo implication of rural areas the .satis- 
I'acl.orj' control of whii'li is not ]K)ssible. Information concorning such outbreak.s is 
rarely, if ever, .supplied by the Chiefs re.sponsiblo. Mo.squito control re(|uircs to 
he 1 xteuded ; but with Ihi' staff available it i.s considored that the limit of control is 
hoing roacla'd. 

Mosquito control is conliued to tho ports, the larger centres, ihe more importuul- 
towns and large villagc.s on tho major trade routes. Vast rural arcus, howevt'V, are 
couqjlettjly clost'd hooks, and an extensive outbreak may occur in .such without an.v 
indication of any trouble, unless, of course, a case is imported into one* of the larger 
centres and ri'cogni.scd, thus setting investigations in train, 

Tlie total eliminalion of yellow iover from the Gold Coast cannot lie onvisaged 
save after years of .steady development of the country and through the I'diication 

* Ibid. W3S, p. 14. » Ibid. 1035, p. 17. '' Ibid. 1037, p. 3. 

Ibid., p. 1. .Six cut <if an average of 3,750 resident African oflieials died of yellow fever in 
1937; see ibid,, p. If. 
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and the co-operation of the people. The long period which must elapse before these 
desiderata are attained is fraught with a steadily increasing anxiety. Communica- 
tions improve yearly ; and it is a matter of economic difticulty for the machinery 
of prevention to keep pace with rapid development.^ 

1938. As in former reports, it must he stressed that the number of cases which 
come to light must be a small percentage only of the total number which occur 
annually. So much of the coimtry is imcontrolled, or only superficially controlled 
from a sanitary standpoint, that this is inevitable. 

There is some indication that a generation of Africans is arising in these well- 
controlled centres which must be considered as being hardly less susceptible to yellow 
fever than the average European.^ 

The Medical Department no doubt is right in suspecting that the 
reported eases represent only a small fraction of the cases wliich actually 
occur. But in order rightly to appraise the position, three facts, I tliink, 
should be borne in mind. 

(1) The number of reported eases has been all the time so small that 
even if only 1 per cent, of all cases had been reported, yellow fever would 
not have been an important cause of death among Africans. 

(2) The epidemic of yellow fever in Asamangkese was a terrible shock 
to the Medical Officers because no such epidemic had ever been recorded 
in a purely African community and because this outbreak remained 
unnoticed for several months. They may therefore have drawn too far- 
reaching conclusions from this single event. The investigation by the 
members of the Rockefeller Commission was no doubt ‘very careful and 
comprehensive’, but their estimate that over 1,000 oases and over 100 
deaths occurred prior to the discovery of the outbreak was based ‘ upon 
a mortality of sixteen per centum in the fifty cases studied and from 
reliable information including a statement that eight out of a total of 
fourteen persons living in one compound had died of the disease’.® 
Dr. Selwyn-Clarke reports that ‘ 1,500 of the 6,000 inhabitants sickened 
with yellow fever and 160 died’. But he also stated that only 28 cases 
were seen towards the end of July, that only a further 20 cases occurred 
in August, and that 2 cases were reported in September. This would imjdy 
that aU but 22 of 1,600 cases occurred before the epidemic was discovered 
and that 90 per cent, of the diseased had recovered before any Medical 
Officer was on the spot. Tins may, of course, have been the case, but we 
cannot be at all sure that it was so.* 

(3) The Medical Department, in 1927, made the following comment on 
the increase in the number of cases reported hi 1926: 

It will bo observed that tlie disease which hitherto in this country had appuarcd 
to have a greater incidence on so-called nbn-immunes or individuals of the white 
race affected Africans in a much greater degree durmg the 5'ear. 

The explanation is hard to find but it is suggested that, either as the result of 

^ if edicai jReport 2937, pp. 16-17. * Ibid. 2935, p. 19. 

’ The total number of compounds in Asamangkese was about 800. 

f According to Governor Guggisberg, the Medical Officer of Health who exaininod the various 
cemeteries could discover only eighty-seven deaths, some of which wore probably duo to other 
causes than yellow fever. If we assume that mortality was not lower before the Medical Officers 
arrived than thereafter (when it was 16 per cent.), the total number of oases may not have 
exceeded 500. 
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Table 24. Gases and Deaths of Ydlow Fever, Gold Coast, 1910-44^ 




Gases 



Deaths 


Year 

Euro- 

pean 

Syrian 

African 

II 

Syrian 

African 

1910 

12 

_ 

3 

11 

_ 

3 

1911 

i) 

— 

3 

6 

— 

— 

1912 

3 



7 

3 





1913 

10 

— 

10 

6 



2 

1914 

9 

— 

10 

4 

— 

5 

1915 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1910 

5 

— 

1 

4 


1 

1917 

3 

— 

2 

3 

— 

2 

1918 

2 

— 

2 

I 




1919 

6 

— 

5 

5 



2 

1920 

1 

— 

1 

1 




1021 

3 

— 

1 

3 



1 

1922 

4 

— 

6 

4 



4 

1923 

15 

— 

4 

14 



2 

1924 

7 

1 

— 

6 

1 



1925 


1 

3 

— 

1 

3 

1920 

8 

— 

67 

6 

— 

13 

1927 

14 

r> 

88 

10 

5 

26 

1927-8 

14 

3 

67 

10 

3 

19 

1928-9 

2- 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

1929-30 


— 

— 



— 

_ 

1930-1 

l 

— . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1931.-2 

8 

2 i 

10 

0 

2 

4 

1932-3 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

2 

1938 

3 

— 

4 

3 

— 

1 

1934 

■ — 

— 

2 

— . 

— 

2 

1935 

— 

, — 

7 

— 

— 

4 

1936 

— 

— 

3 



— 

3 

1937 

2 

4 

69 

2 

4 

63 

1938 

5 

1 

9 

6 

1 

9 

1939 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

1940 

1 

. — 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1941 

— 

1 — 

4 

— 

1 

4 

1942 

■ — 

— I 

1 




1 

1943 

— 

_ 1 

2 

— 


2 

1944 


“ i 

1 

“ 


1 


* See Iteporl on Yellow Fever in Accra 10117, j). 3; Gold Coiist, 2Miml Report 1027 -S, p. 23; 
Vm-0, p. 21; m0~30, p. 25; 1030-1, p. 22; 1931-2, p. 18; 1032-3, p. 17; 1033-4, p. 21; 1031, 
p. ll; 1030, p. 15; mtl, p. 17; 1037, p. 17; 103S,ih 18; 1039, p. 2; 1010, p. 3; 1011. p. 3; 1012, 
p. 1 ; 1043, p. 2; lO-ll, p. 4. “ Including upparontly 1 Japaiioso. 

compiimtivo immunity from opidoinics for a considerablo period a relatively nou- 
immiian raeu of Africans has como into being, or that opidomios, -whicli in the past 
went imrecogniscd cithi;r through faulty death registration or front the reniotenesa 
of towns and villages from medical aid, now are discovered owing to iinprovod 
dentil registration, to tho very considerable improvement in lines of conummieation 
and means ol' transjiort which allow of rapid transit to areas hitherto untravor-sed, 
and to tho. increased medical and siuiitavy personnel stationed in various parts of 
the Colony.'- 

But not a .single epidemic of any magnitude has been reported since 

1926. 


> Medical Report 1926-7, pp. 19-20, 
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Sleeping-sickness. This disease was detected as far back as 1895 in that 
portion of Togoland which later came under British mandate.^ The 
German Government Medical Officer, Dr. Hintze, reported in 1904; 

From the middle of the 1890’s, in the Boem and Tap4 regions at the Western 
frontier of the Protectorate sporadic cases of sleeping-sickness appeared, which 
increased in numbers m the course of the last few years. 

The disease was apparently confined to two foci separated from each other by 
a several days’ journey and consisting of a few villages. After a slow increase (from 
1890) the epidemic reached its peak in the years 1902-3 and thereafter declined 
rapidly. As far as could be ascertained the number of fatal cases did not amount 
to more than about 110 or 120; thus here the disease has evidontly not reached the 
extent which has been reported from the east of the continent, particularly from 
Uganda. 

Of the 10 oases still smwiving in September 1903, one-half succumbed to their 
suffermga before the end of the year ; 6 wei’e isolated in January 1904 on a mountain 
fit for this purpose. In all of them Trypmiosoma Ugand. was ascertained. On 1 April 
only one patient was still alive.“ 

The last patient died shortly thereafter and only few new cases were 
reported in the following years. But in the second half of 1908 it was 
ascertained that the disease had spread considerably in the MisahOhe 
District. Other cases were discovered in the Kete-Kratchi District, and 
by the end of March 1909 the total number of cases ascertained in both 
districts was 164. In 1909-10, 98 more cases ivere ascertained. The total 
number of patients brought into the sleeping-sickness camp prior to 1 April 
1913 was 668. On 31 Marcli 1913 the patients in the camp numbered 86. 
In addition 341 persons who formerly suffered from sleeping-sickness were 
under observation.® 

On the Gold Coast (excluding Togoland) ‘there is no record of the occur- 
rence of the disease prior to 1903’,'^ and the cases recorded in 1903-6 
numbered only 1, 6, 7, and 3. But the Acting Principal Medical Officer, 
in his report for 1906, said; ‘The oases of Sleeping Siclmess coming under 
notice are an infinitesimal proportion to the actual cases which must 
occur.’® In 1907, 34 ca.ses were ‘seen’, mostly in Kumasi,® but they were 
‘not all confirmed Tnicroscopically and in 1908, 16. In 1909 the number 
rose to 45,® and the Governor of Ashanti reported to the Secretary of State 
that ‘ the prevalence of sleejung siclmess, a disease winch is probably 
endemic, was the cause of much anxiety and expense’.® 

Early in the year two cases of sleeping sickness {Trypanosomiasui Gamhiensis] 
were reported by the Medical Officer, Kintampo. On invastigation, it was proved 
that tiie disease was all too prevalent in the neighbourhood of Kintampo and Imd 
been the cause of several deaths some two years previously ; besides these, cases 
cropped up in various places, notably at Sunyani, the headquarters of the Western 

As regards tlio questiou whether or not sleeping-sickness was prevalent on tlie field Coast in 
earlier times see, for example. Gold Coast, Medical Report 1912, p. 8; 1923 4, j). 23; 1925 0, 
pp. 61-2; 1933-4, pp. 100, ,102; Report of th^ A(xra Laboratory 1915, pp. 41-3. 

Medhiml-Reriahte M)er die dmtsehen Schvtzgebiete 190314, pp. Vll-2. 

^ See Kiiozynald, The Oameroons and Togoland, pp. 392-3. 

* Qolii OoMti, Medical Report 1008, p. 18. ■ ’’ Ibid. 7.9P(3, p. 9. 

“ See ibid. 1907, p. 13. See also Golonial Reports, Ashanti 1907, pp. 4, 15. 

J Medical Report 1908, p. IS. « See ibid, p. 16, 

' CokmiaLReports, Ashanti 1999, p. 3. 
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Province, where the Europefin Medical Officer became infected after a tlireo months’ 
residence and had to be invalided to England. 

The fact that the attention of the Government wa-s drawn to the prevalence of 
sleeping-sickness in Ashanti proved by far the most important event of the year 
as regards public health. An expert, Dr. Kinghorn, has been at work investigating 
the disease, with the result that tryiranosomes have been discovered in about one 
per cent, of natives examined.^ Serious as tliis may seem, it would appear from 
native evidence that the disease is b 5 >- no means of recent importation and that it 
has not yet been expei’ionced in an epidemic form. The Qlossina palpalis being 
prevalent throughout Ashanti, it is to be hoped that some degree of immunity will 
be found to have been accpiired by the people of the country. Clearing operations on. 
a large scale were put into force and a fly -proof hospital erected.” 

Tliougli in 1910 most oases were again seen in Ashanti,® the menace to 
the Gold Coast as a whole was recognized. 

During IlllO, about 50 cases of Sleeping Sickiie.ss were trc.ated in the different 
Hospitals, and 1 1 di'utbs rc'coi'deil. Towards the end of the year 107 oases were re- 
ported uud('r obsc'rvation or treatment by the Medical Otficors in various districts .... 

Glossina Palpalis is universal and wide.sproad in alino.st every part of the Colony, 
from Amim on the (>astt'rn border to Berokum and Suuyaiii on the west, extending 
into the (kinja. disirief, and c'veu probably as far north as Gambaga. Dr. Kinghorn 
reports it 2 )retty universal tbroughouf. the northern and western provinces of Ashanti 
and the Banda Di.strict. He states that tlie extent of the disease in the Western 
province bears a strict relation to tlio comparative frequency of Glossiria Palpalis. 
In Wenki 6 per cent, of the inbabitunls w(U'e found to be infected. 

On the Togoland border Dr. Giaridgo .states that the whole district is adapted 
to the tsetse fly and that Glossina Pahmlis is jircsent everywhere. 

Dr. Beringer points ont the witle.spreud jjrevaleiioo of this fly throughout the 
Gonja District .... Whole villages in this District an^ reported to have been deserted 
by the Natives on account of Sh'eping Bickiu'.ss i>rovaloiit there. 

Dr. Rice has called attention to the prevalence of the fly all along the Coomassie 
Kintampo road, and it has long been kuowii to be exceedingly plentiful in the Kin- 
tampo District. It would appear therefore that Glossina Palpalis is far more widely 
spread throughout the Colony and Protectorates than any other variety of tsetse. 
.It is foimd almost univev.sally throughout the whole of the forest .and .somi-foresfc 
country. 

Taking into consideration the widesjiread distriluition of Glossina Palpalis it seems 
('xtraordiiiary i.liat Tj’\'pano.si)min.si.s has not made greater headway or taken on an 
ojiidemic Itirm. Wiiotluvr hunuin Trypanosomiasis is endemic and the Natives to 
.some extent become immiuK', or whether wo are dealing in this Colony with a strain 
of infection of low virulence, are hiysotheses to noither of which I care to commit 
my.seir. 

Tlu! si'i'iousiK'ss and the pos.sibilities of Sleeping Sickness, as far as the Gold Coast 
i.s concenuKi, are now well rca'ognized, and every effort is being made to cojio with 
a .situation that at first sight strikes one as being well-nigh superhuman.'' 

In his report for 1011 tlie Senior Sanitary Officer stated under ‘ llocom- 
meiidation.s for future u'ork’: 

it is l o ho ]io 2 )od that before long this menace to the future prosperity of tho Colony 
will be dealt with in tho same systematic and scientific precision with -which it is 
already being fought in Togoland. 

' Dr. Kinghorn examined 9,171 natives amongst whom he found 92 cti.se.s ; see Aledical Report 

7,W7,p.40. 

” Colonial Reports,. Ashanti 1009, li-lS. 

” iSee Medical Report 1010, p. 34; GoUiniai Reports, Ashanti 1910, p. 13. 

^ Acting Senior Sanitary OlBcer, JlfedioaZ Baporl J9i0, pp. 46-7. 
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It. ia high time that we established a Special Sleeping Sickness Service, passed 
laws as to compuLsory segregation and notification, and established a segregation 
camp.i 

The reports of the following years show that these suggestions were not 
accepted. 

1912. I am still of the opinion, winch I have expressed several times before, that 
it ia the duty of the Government to establish a Segregation Camp in a fly -free belt 
in Ashanti, and there malte arrangements for the isolation and treatment of persons 
infected with this disease. To leave them in their native villages, a source of infection 
to others, to face a lingering and certain death, is both inhuman and impolitic. 

I have no information as to the recent progress of this disease, but the reports of 
Doctors Kinghorn aud Wade, quoted last year,- pointed to one per cent, of the 
population of Ashanti being infected.® 

lOl.'l. Sixtjr-one cases were under treatment and of these fifteen died. There were, 
however, in addition to these cases, 120 known oases scattered through the Western 
and Northern Province of Aslianti.* 

I have had an opporttmity of seeing Dr. Wade's Boport on his tour in the Western 
Province of Ashanti. As a result of his investigations ho draws attention to the fact 
that the disease follows trade routes, and that the more remote the village from the 
main road, the freer from infection. This is of importance from a preventive point 
of view, and should receive attention.® The percentage of cases found infected out 
of the large number examined (110 hi 39,742) would not appear to be by any moans 
la.rge, but is sufficient to servo as a warning of its presence, in order that effective 
measures might be taken to prevent its spread.® 

1914. Thera is very little to add to what was said in last year’s report on this 
subject. The lack of fluids and the withdi’awal of troops has resulted in less clearing 
being done in bush stations than formerly. 

The segregation of officials, the initiation of extra-urban rest houses in country 
districts and the general improvement in housing conditions have all tended to 
minimise the risk of Europeans becoming infected. 

In the case of natives, however, it camiot be said that much has boon done to 
meet the added risks of dissemination due to the increased facilities with which 
traders and others can now travel about the country.’ 

In the years following the First World War the situation was not con- 
sidered to be serious. 

1018. Trypanosomiasis does not call for any special mention. There is no evidence 
that it is on the increase and no special measures beyond the clearing of bush and 
undoi’growth around towns and at fords and watering placo.s, have been taken.® 

1924-6. There are no definite figures relative to the incidence of tryi^anosomiasis 
in the Gold Coast. Dr. Young, Director of the Medical Ro.soarch Institute, in his 
report on tsolso fly and trypanosomiasis in Ashanti states that ‘sleeping sickness is 
by no means a rare disease in Ashanti, but it is undoubtedly chronic and probably 
many spontaneous recoveries take place.’ 

The Medical Officer at Wa in the Northern Territories in a report on the incidence 
of sleeping sickness in the Loi’ha District concludes that sleeping siclcness though not 
uncommon is not on the increase.® 

1926-7. Unlike in East Africa this disease is nob commonly met with in man on 
the Gold Coast. 

^ ^ Medical Report mo, ^.6^. ® Sec ibid. IWI, p. 49. 

® JSeiiior Sanitary Officer, ibid. 7972, p.. 64, ■* Ibid. 7.77, '1, p. 0. 

® Seo also Jleport o/ tte Accra itttoyator^ 7975, p. 41. 

“ Senior Sanitary Officer, Medical Report 1913, p. 22. ’ Ibid. 1914, pp. K3-4, 

“ Ibid. 7.975, p. 25. See also ibid. 7979, p. 13; 7929, p. 13; 7927, p. 12. 

* Ibid. 1924-S, p. 1,6. See also ibid. 7925-9, p. 61. . ’“ Ibid. 1926-7, p. 21, 
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1927- 8. A small wnniber of case.s of this disease was reported principally from 
Ashanti. The Medical Officer, Kintampo, reported that several small foci existed 
in the Western Province of Ashanti, wherein five per centum of the population 
were infected. 

Taking the Colony as a whole it is impossible to give oven nn approximate figure 
for the percentage of population infoctod with this disease.^ 

1928- 9. Tho di.sca.se an tlie Gold Coast is fortmiately not the scourge it is in other 
parts of equatorial Africa iind does not call for very special methods to deal with it.- 

Uiiliko in some sister colonies e.g., Nigeria, human sleeping sickno.ss is not a 
problem of any magnitude in tho Gold Coast. 

Only twenty-six death.y among tho 6,182 recorded were eortiflod as having boon 
due to this malady during 1928 — a ratio of 0-6 por centum.^ 

From 1928-9 to 1937 the iramber of caaes treated showed a steady 
increase.'* 
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But for some years more sleej^ing-sickuess, wliile attracting increased 
attention, did irot cause much concern. 

1929-30, Huniim trypano.sorniasis has attracted more attention tlian in previous 
years, and a greater number of cases aro recorded, but it would bo entirely pi’ematiire 
to conclude that it i.s on the increase. In all probability tho correct explanation is 
that greater facilities have occurred for observing the disease which for generations 
has been endemic in certain areas on the Gold Coast.® 

It is not possible from these ligures to say if there is a true increase in tho incidence 
of tho disease. A slight increase certainly appears in the figures for tho past three 
years. This may bo a true increa-so ; on the other hand it may bo that morti snfioivrn 
are coming forward for treatment or that more cases are being diagnosed. 

In previous reports it was pointed out that tho dusoaso on tire Gold Coast, was of 
a very chronic typo from wliich a very largo number of people iticovcr by natural 
res tic id was fortunately not tho urgent problem it was elsewhere. It wa.s also 
pohited out that it not infrequently happens that tho disease is aetiideidally dis- 
oovored in a piationt who is being examined for some other ailment,'’’ which would 
indicate that a clo.sor search would probably reveal many more cases, and that it 
is more prevalent than tho above figuro.s ivould show.’ In any case tlie position dof« 
not at present seem one to cause alarm.® 

This disease does not occupy a very prominent position in the Gold Coast, but wo 
cannot afford to lose sight of its importance. The highest figures wer(3 returned from 
Kumasi which show 68 cases with 17 deaths. Tamale reports ulovou castw with 
two doatlM. 

Tiro Medical Officer of Health, Kumasi, stres-sos the point that all these eass's 
occurred in immigrants from tho north and that no indigenous cases arose iu Kuinasi 
during 1929-30. 

^ Ibid. jf027~S, p. 2-.t. “ Ibid. J93S-9, p. 11. " Ibid., p. 22. 

^ See ibid. niUD -iiO, p. 12; 203S, p. Oj 2940, p. 3; 2941, p. 3; 2922, p. .‘1; 1923, p.-l; 

1944, p. 4. ® Ibid. p. V. 

iSee ibid. 7y2,y- ,7, p. 11. ’ See also ibid.; p. 67. ® Ibid. 792y-.W, p. 12. 
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In no parb of the Gold Coast does trypanosomiasis constitute a menace, but it 
is considered that a survey of both the north and sorith banlcs of the river V olta in the 
Keto Kraclii, Mampon and Eastern Gonja districts would bo useful and interesting 
and would probably reveal an infection rate of from 2 to 3 per centum of the 
population. 

Prevention resolves itself into keeijing a sufficient clearing of the bush round 
villages, towns and fords on main traffic routes.* 

1930- 1. Judging from the incidence and death-rates during the pa.st few years, 
trypanosomiasis would not appear to give cause for any anxiety in the Gold Coast. “ 

Up to the present it has not been proved that trypanosomiasis can be con.sidered 
a great menace in any part of the Gold Coast, 

However, every year brings to light more cases and the disease certainly cannot 
be ignored and should be the subject of continued research. 

In the light of our present knowledge, therefore, it is extremely difficult to indicate 
the distribution and ease incidence. 

The highest inoidonco of the disease appears to be in the fishing villages along the 
middle two-thirds of the course of the Volta River, in tlie Koto Krachi, Mainpong, 
Eastern Gonja and Kintampo districts.® 

1931- 2. It i.? a remarkable fact that the area.s in the Northern Territories and 
Ashanti to the nortli and south of the Black Volta are very thinly populated. Many 
officers consider that this is due to the contmued drain of ill-health* and death caused 
by the disease. In a recent article in the West African Medical Journal (January, 
1932) Saunders and Morris concluded that the original depopulation of these areas 
was brought about by Ashanti raids although the disease may have contributed 
in maintaining the resulting scarcity of people.* 

Less than 0’7 per centum of all registered deaths in tire Colony and its Depen- 
dencies during 1031-32 wore recorded a.s being due to trypanosome infection, the 
majority being males. 

There is no evidence that the incidence of the disease or the severity of the type 
justify the diversion of fund.s utilised at the moment for the control of malaria, 
yellow fever, diseases of the alimentary tract, and so on. 

Clearing of bush from the neighbourhood of much used fords, for 50 yards around 
towns and villages and in and around residential areas constitutes the major methods 
of prevention.* 

The year 1933 a^jparently marked tlie txirning-poiut in tiie attitude of 
the medical officers towards sleeping-sickness. Although there was still 
a marked reluctance to take the spread of the disease very .sei'iously, 
nevertheless it aroused anxiety. 

1932- 3. Fortunately there were no epidemics, although a rapid inereasu which 
has taken place in the number of cases of Sleeping Sickness .soon in the Northern 
Territories and Ashanti, is causing anxiety.’ 

During the past year there has been a rapid increase in tlio miinber of trypimo- 
somiasis cases reported and treated, the incidence per 10,000 of all eases treated 
having risen from 6-56 in 1929-30 to, 33-11. Last year the liguro was 12-01. 

It might be considered that this is not an alarming rate, but it may bo a dolinite 
warning that the disease has spread. On the other hand, the incfreaso may be duo 
to butter diagnosis with consequential better treatment leading in its turn to 
increased attendances. 

It would appear to bo concentrated oluefly in a few areas, the most important 

* Medical Report 1929-80, p. 20. “ Ihii. 1930-1, p. 11. * Ibid,, p. 2-1. 

* See also ibid. I98S-9i P- 07: ‘Epidemics of sleeping sickness may bring the danger into 
prominent notice, but the insidious ofl’ect 6f the milder form of the disease may be no less seriinisi 
amongst the comparatively small population of the Gold Coast . . . .’ 

* Ibid. JP31-2. pp, 0-7. * Ibid,, p, 19. 


Ibid. 1932-3, p. iii. 
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being the Nakpanduri -Bondo area of Northern Togoland* close to the French frontier 
and Ofisfc of Gnmbaga in tlio Northern Territories. Another area in which cases 
appear to be increasing is tho Sunyani district in Ashanti." 

During 1932-33 a total ol 4S deaths from trypanosomiasis wore registered or 
0'84 per centinn of tho total number of deaths registered. From the above figures 
neither tho incidence nor tho severity of the typo of tho disease would appear to 
rondor it a problem of urgent iinportance. But registration is not universal, and more 
cases lire being scon annnally i.iy medical officers. 

Cortfiin flistricls in A.shanti and tho Northern Torritorios to tlio north and tho 
south of till' Black Volta show a comparatively high rate of incidence, say, 3 per 
centum. And in cei f.uiu limiti'il areas a case incidence as high as 10 per centum has 
been recorded. 

With tlio eviilonee. at our dis))osal trypanosomiasis is a problem which at present 
does noi. demand a. very largo diversion of sorely needed and often inadorpiate funds, 
from more ju'i'ssing items affecting the public health elsewhere. It is, however, one 
wliicli cannot be disregiirded. 'flic Medical branch sootiou of this report .strikes a 
warning note.'* 

1933-1. Ti'yiiannsomiasis was described in the Report for 1932-33 as ‘causing 
anxiety’. Tin's iinxiety was in no wa.y dispelled as tho result of thorough surveys 
carried out. during the .xi'ar. 'I'lio surveys revealed a high infection rate in certain 
areas in (lie rroteetoraf i' of the Northern Ti'rritories and the Britisli Sphere of 
Noi'tliern 'I'ogolaml. In the (last ten yeans the inctdonco per thousand of all cases 
treated )ia.s inereasetl liy over .seventi'cn times. It must bo remembered, liotrever, 
that jnu't at least of this increase is duo to the special attention dirootod towards 
tho disease.'* 

During the yi'iir 1 17 deatli.s from trypanosomiasis wore registered; of these 109 or 
93'2 per centum wm-e in males. Of t.ho above total number of deaths 09, or some 
69 per centum, were registered in Kurnasi. 

Death registration, however, is not general throughout the Gold Coast and the 
above flgiu'c.s eamiot be <‘on.sidi>rcd ns roprc.sonting the real incidence of the disease.® 

Rcali/.ing I he dimger.s of infection mwi tho risk to which the people were exposed 
unless .segregation measiire.s of infected oases were undertaken, the chief and people 
of Nakpanduri, a village 23 mili'.s cast of Garnbiiga, constructed on their own 
initiative a speinal .sleeping .sickm-ss i*innp and hospital on a site near the summit of’ 
a sciU'p, soini' 40(1 metres above sea-b'vol. . , 

In a s])ec.ial roporl, on ‘Tryj)ano.9omiasis in the Gold Goast’, the Acting 
Director Medical and Sanitary iServioe, Dr. Sehvyu-Olarke, said: 

It must b(> remembered that ti. con.siderablo amount of attention has been paid to 
the problem of human trypanosomiasis in tho Gold Const in tho past ft'w years and 
that ollicers have heeii specially di'tailed to make aiu-vey.s' of the incidence of tho 
disease. 9’hi' \'('ry marked increase in tho number of cases reported cannot thoroforo 
bo attributed entirely to the oceiirronce of localised cpidomics.’ 

It is piuticuliii-ly desirahlo to I'lnjihasiso that there is no do.siro to minimise tho 
dangi'r to the Colony of trypaiio-soinmiais. 

At the same time it is necessary, especially in times of reduction in .staff and funds, 
to obviate tho temptation to divort large sums of money and much time aufl energy 
to a disease which i.s of far less vital economic importance to the inhabitants and far 
less easy or certain to prevent and euro than, say, malaria. 

Tt is iulere.sting I o compare tho number of coses dealt with within tho main zones 

* For (Ii)l nils coiKcniing the upmul of sleeping-sickness in Togoland see Kuezynski, pp. .630-47. 

IMir/il liiporl ® Ibid., p. IS. ’ G Ibid, m'1-4, p. 9. 

’ Ibid., p. 22. It is notowortliy that the number of deaths of patients treated in the whole 
country was only 77 although not fewer than 117 deaths were registered in the registration towns 
alone. 

" Ji’i'pi/r/ i,!i Tinjohttiil I '133, pp. .61-2. ’ Medical Report 1933-1, p. 101. 
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in tho Colony and its dependencies. Infection is rare in the coastal zone and the 
incidence of oases of sleeping sicloiess in 1933-34 wa-s in the ratio of 7'1 per ten 
thousand patients treated. 

In the forest belt the ratio showed an increase to 84-6 per ten thousand patients 
treated, whilst the incidence in the savannah belt was in the ratio of 87-3 per ten 
thousand. It would be as well to recall the fact that there is some evidence to suggest 
that in both coastal and forest cases a certain proportion of the sufferers are immi- 
grants from endemic or epidemic areas in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast 
or from neighbouring French territory. 

There is little doubt that the Northern Territories and neighbouring regions are 
responsible for the bulk of the cases met with ; for even in the Sunyani-Kintampo 
district of A,shanti whore infection not uncommonly occurs, many of the patients 
seen are from the Protectorate or beyond and may have been infected there 

Summary, (a) AVriting in 1928, Dr. Saunders and Mr. Morris stated: ‘We are not 
of the opinion that ti- 3 ^anosomiasis in the Gold Coast coiistittites a serious or 
immediate danger to the .stability or economic condition of the people. . . . 

‘Wo aro however, of the opinion that trypanosomiasis constitutes a continual 
drain of death and ill-health ; and also that there is a potential danger of extension, 
if the development of the country wore to progress in such a wajr as to expose large 
numbers of people to the fly.’ 

This statement still holds good and care should bo taken to maintain a proper 
balance when considering the apparent forty -live-fold rise in the case incidence of 
trypanosomiasis in the past 10 years. At the same time the presonco of considerable 
numbers of persons in the Colony oai-rying tho tej^janosome in their blood-stream 
must give rise to no little concern and calls for a determined effort to limit infection 
as far as possible. 

(6) It is not possible to indicate to what extent the apparent increase has resulted 
from (i) focussing attention in recent years on the disease, (ii) detailing officers whose 
principal duty has been to search for cases and, lastly, (iii) the unabated immigration 
from French territory — ^part of which is known to be heavily infected — of labourers 
many of whom have contributed to the numerous cases of death from tho disease 
recorded during the year. The majority of coses seen are adult males of whom 
a large proportion are immigrants. 

(c) Investigations suggest that tho northern portion of Togoland under British 
mandate (Mamprusi under mandate) is a hyper-endemic area with an infection 
rate in the neighbourhood of 11 per cent. 

(d) The Sunyani District of the Western Province of tho Colony of Ashanti is 
another region where tho infection is known to have existed for many years. Cases 
have also been reported whore infection was behoved to have occiirrod on tho out- 
skirts of Kumasi in the centre of forest belt of Ashanti. 

(e) Cases occurring in the coastal bolt of the Colony proper aro believed to be 
to a very large extent imported. ... 

Recommendations, (a) A careful watch should be kept on tho incidence of the 
disease, and investigations directed towards the discovery and, if possible, eradica- 
tion of hyper-endomio foci should continue to bo pursued. ... 

(d) Whilst the advisability of definite, planned anti-trypanosomiasis operations 
is imdoubtedly a matter that allows of no argument, care must be exercised to ensure 
that large sums of money and numbers of personnel are not diverted from being used 
to deal with other vital medical and health problems of equal or much greater 
impprtanoe.'* 

1934. Trypanosomiasis continues to cause anxiety and there is some reason to 
think that it may be increasing tdthongh to what extent is very difficult to say. The 
figures lor incidence per 10,000 of aU oases treated by tho Medical Department have 
steadily gone up during the past ten years, but whether there is a true inoroaso of 
inoidenoe is doubtful owing to the fact that the confidence of the people in European 
1 Medical Hepori 1933-d, pp. 101-2. . “ Ibid., pp, 10(1-7. 
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mediohio is steadily increasing and medical officers are probably more alive to the 
disen.RO and niore aeeuratn in diagnosis. 

An outbreak, with an estimated infection rato at present of about seven per cent 
of the population, i.s going on in the Southern Mamprnssi and Kusasi areas of 
Northern Togoland (po]nilatioii about 15,000) , . . 

A small outbreak was reported towiu'ds tho end of 1934 from tho village of Kwale 
in the Tumu si.'ction of the Lawra area .... The whole available population of 126 
was ox-amim'd and 50 cases (47 per cent) were found infected. 

Tho danger of tho .spusid of trypiino.somiasi.s in and from tho Northern Territories 
is recognised but it is boliiivcd that extension of our present mothoda will control 
sproad.“ 

1935. At Lawra an<l in tlui Lawra-Tumu district tho medical ollioer dovotod much 
of his lime to liio work and gained tho comploto conlidonco of tho iiooplo .so that the 
munbor of inscs treated rose from 150 in 1034 to 1,161 in 1935. 

A certain amount of evidi.mco was forthcoming during tho your that sleeping 
sickiK'ss was making lavidway in districts other than those where it was known to 
bo hyporondomic. Wlien the whole.snlo clearance of forest for cocoa and food farms 
is roiilisi'd, it will Ix' readily aiipreciab^d that conditions aro hecoming rapidly more 
fnvonrahh' for tho hroodiiig of tho ll.y vector. 

Ajiproval has been given for t.he appointment in 1936 of an oxperieriocd medical 
ollicni', of a medical eat oinologiMt with coii.sidorablo local knowledge and of tho 
necessary staff of nurses, dispi'iisers and laboratory technicians, A comploto .survey 
will bo mad(> of tlw' Prolia'l orate followed later by a similar survey of Ashanti and 
tho Colony proper. ^VllOU tho rosnlts of tho survey have boon collated, it should be 
possible t;o attaelt tho iiroblem in a more effective manuor.“ 

This disease continues rightly to causo considorablo anxiety. . . . 

Two points . . . may well bo stressed. Tho liivut is to what extent aro wo opening 
out fresh tracts of tsetse country by forest clearing re.sultmg in the growth of 
secondary busli anil tho formation of savannah? The second is a plea that the 
trypanosomiasis question should not distract attention from diseases such as 
tuboroulosis, which in tho towns and increasingly .so in rural areas, has taken its toll 
for years and will contiiiuo to do so in tho future, requiring the most strenuous efforts 
in tho improvemi'iit of housing conditions and the elevation of the general standard 
of environmental smiifalion for its control. 

Trypanosomiasis is no new di.sease to the Gold Coa-st; cases if carefully looked 
for could oftf'ii be found in tho Colony as well as in Ashanti and tho Northern 
Territories. 

Tsetse has always abounded in many areas. It will be found, it is thought, that 
tho percentage of infcicted flies lias risen in many localities, and that the main factor 
is the human element, i.o., the infected immigrant. Trypanosomiasi.s has now been 
added to tho schedule of ‘infectious diseases.*'* 

A Committee appointed by the Governor ‘to diacuas the problem created 
by the apparent increase in the prevalence of the disease known as Iniman 
trypanosomiasis’ reported : 

General Situation. Tho Committee do&s not consider tliat the present situation 
throughout the Colony need give rise to xmdue concern. The disease is undoubtedly 
a drain u]ion tho people and can, in certain circumstances, become dangerous, but 
there i.s, on tho whole, no cause for panic. 

Apparent Inm.'a.se in rrcvalence. Ho.spital figures show a relatively cousidorabie 
increase in tb.e nutnlier of cases of trypanosomiasis treated by the medical officers 
of the Colony during recent yeans. This increase, however, doe.s not necessarily mean 
thn.t there has been a serious increase in the incidence of the disease among the 
people of tho Gold Coast. Tho figures available should bo interpreted with much 

’ Ooloniid JicpmiK, Gold Coast 193i-S, pp. 14-15. See also Medical Report 1934, p, 5. 

“ .Ibid„p. 0. » Ibid, 7935, p. 6. ■* Ibid., p. 16. 
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caution. There have certainly been isolated outbrealcs in a few areas (such as 
Nainjiiusi) but it would be a mistake to suppose that a corresponding increase 
tliroughout the Colony is thereby indicated. 

Explanation of Apparent Increase, There are various factors which tend to explain 
the rise in the niunber of cases observed or reported. Since 1924 the medical officers 
have become more aware of and interested in the diseai5o. Diagnosis is now more 
accurate and more efficient means of treatment are available. This has in turn 
engendered a feeling of confidence among the natives. The more cases a medical 
officer cures, the more cases he is given an opportunity of treating. The Africans, 
impressed by the good results already obtained, are coming forward in greater 
niunbers to the various hospitals. The success of the treatment camp at Nakpanduri, 
for instance, may be attributed in large measure to the enormous increase of con- 
fidence in European medicine. 

Estimate of Actual Bate of Increase. In spite of the foregoing remarks, it is 
probable that there has, in recent years, been a slight increase in the prevalence of 
the disease. The opening up of communications, which has led to more speedy 
movements of the population and the introduction thereby of infected people into 
other areas, is naturally a factor making strongly for such an increase. A wide 
survey repeated from time to time would give data to answer tins question. 

Incidence of Disease. The incidence of trypanosomiasis in the most seriously 
infected focus, which lies in the Northern Territories, varies between. 4 and 10 per 
cent. 7 per cent may be taken as an average for the area. This is, of course, a figure 
which gives rise to anxiety. 

. . . The rate of infection is not so high in Ashanti as in the Northern Territories, 
and it has been established that the majority of cases treated in Aalianti hospitals are 
immigrants from the north. However, the Ashanti themselves are by no means 
immune to the disease and numbers of them have been infected. The percentage of 
infection in northern Ashanti is about ffi.! 

In an Appendix to the Report of the Committee Dr. G. Saunders and 
Mr. K. S. Morris said: 

We are not of the opinion that tryptuiosomiasis in tho Gold Coast, constitutes a 
serious or immediate danger to the stability or economic condition of the people. 
Even if we carry out the illegitimate procedure of adding together tho two Makongo 
surveys wo got a percentage infection of only about 11 per cent. Tho infected aroas 
in the Kamerun vary from S8 per cent to 78 per cent (Jamot, 1026), roacliing 80 per 
cent in some riverside villages.® 

1930. Sleeping sickness continues to he a causa of anxiety. . . . 

The returns indicate an increase m Western Mamprussi, South-Easfiu'n (lonja 
and in the vicinity of Dunkwa, especially in the villages along the roarl hi'twcen 
Dunkwa and Bibiani where it is spread by Northern Torritories Ijoys looking for 
work in tho mines. This last fact is significant.® 

It is regretted that owing to the difficulty of obtaining tin Entomologist, tlio 
recommendation of tho Coinmitteo on Human Trypanosomiasis which mot in .July, 
1936 . . . to conduct a careful .survey in the Northern Torritories and Ashanti, could 
not at once be given effect to, but this difficulty has now boon overcome and it is 
hoped to commence an extensive survey in 1937.'' 

^ Medical Beport 1935,^.15, 

® Ibid., p. 86. But S. Doutaclnnan, Member of tho Health Section of the I.eugue of Eiitiona 
Seoretiiriat, rightly said lEpidemiologieal Report, Oct.-Deo. 1930, p. 2U1): 

‘ , . , generally speaking, the nnmhor of cases of the disease rocowleci is tlie lurgcst wiiere tlio 
eilbrts for their discovery ure greatest and most widespread. 

‘It would be unfair not to take this into account in a snperfieial comparison of ilui apparent 
situation in tho eastern part of Equatorial Africa (Belgian Congo, Camcroons, Freneh Equatorial 
Africa, etc.), where the campaign has been carried’ out extensively for a long time, and in West 
Africa, where unknown fooi of the disease are only now heing discovered.’ 

’^ Medical Report 1936, p. %. ■* Ibid., p. 7. 
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Full data are not yet available and prolonged discussion, until such are forth- 
coming, must be fruitless and possibly misleading.^ 

Fly is plentiful throughout the Gold Coast wherever conditions are suitable. More 
cases of trypanosomiasis are being seen yearly. This increase is considered to be both 
act ual and due to an increased faith on the part of the people in the efficacy of modern 
treatment. There is little sign, yet, of any increase in the virulence of the infecting 
strain. Immigration and movement of population, it is considered, is increasing 
yearly. Towards the end of the year a survey was carried out at Kuma.si at the 
disinfesting station on the Great North Road, and the blood of all immigrants wa.s 
examined for trypanosomes. Some two per centum were found to be infected. 
This ratio, although apparently small, i-epresont.s a large munber when the total 
number of immigrants jiassing south is considered. This figure eamiot bo guessed at. 
At the disinfesting station, where the survey was carried out, some 38,100 immi- 
grants were dealt with during the year, but this total only represents the stream 
approaching Kumasi by one of many routes.® 

The survey began worlc in the latter half of 1937. The Medical Reports 
for 1937 aiui 1938 said: 

1937. It is too soon to forecast results but the investigators are optimistic about 
the posailnlity of eflective control in the Lawi-a area.® 

1938. The .situation i.s zrow more satisfactory; spr-ead has boon checked and 
we can look forward to obtaining effective control within, a reasonable period of 
tinie.^ 

But the scanty information published about the activities of the sur- 
vey team® suggest.^ that its investigations of the prevalence of the disease 
are still in a preliminary stage, and until a thorough survey has been 
carried through it will be imjjossible to say anytliing definite con- 
cerning the incidence of sleeping-sickness on the Gold Coast. Governor 
Burns, in a. General Plan for Development in the Gold Coast, dated 26 
July 1944, summarized the position and the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. 

The prevalonco of trypanosomiasis, especially in the Northern Territories, makes 
this disoa.se a serious menace to the health of the izeople. Areas available for farming 
are rcKtricled and tlio prevalence of the tsetse fly ondangons the cattle industry, 
both th('so factors, again, have their reactions on health by limiting the diet of the 
people. 

H is intended to elaborate existing schemes and to bring areas already cleared, and 
mass treated, on to a maintenance basis at the earliest possible rnomont to xjunnit 
tho exlonsion of similar operations to other areas. This will izormit the jjrocosse.s of 
survey, treatment and clearing to be extended more rapidly to oilier districts, until 
a full knowledge of the incidence of tho disease over the whole area of tlio Gold Coast 
has hcon obtained. Again, Glosaina submorsitans appears to bo extending i(is range 
widely, and entomological research into this factor will be necessary. Tlic details 
of a live-yoar anti-trypanosomiasis campaign are now being worked out and I hope 
shortly to address you on the subject.® 

^Ibid., p. 19. ' 

“ Ibid., p. 20. Tlie numbers of immigrants crossing the ferries aoroas the River Volta from 
the Northorn Territories into Ashanti in the years 1935-6 to 1939-40 were 101,071, 90,127, 101,891, 
108,071, and 61,163 respectively; see Repnrl on the Labour Department lOSS-U, p. 42; lV3S-iO, 
p. 6. In 1942-3, 1943-4, and 1944-5 they numbered 63,809, 124,129, and 08,453 respectively; see 
ibid. ?,9.«-3,p.4; 7,743-i,p.4; p. 4. 

® Medical Report Hm, p. 6. . ■* Ibid. 1938, p. 6. 

' 8ee ibid., pp. 104-7; 1939, p. 3; 1940, p. 3; 1941, p. 3; 1942, p. 1; 1943, p. 2; 1914, p. 2. 

“ General Plan, p, 6. . • ' 
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Leprosy. Tlie Medical Report for 1922-3 was apparently the first to 
discuss this diseased It has since attracted increasing attention, but very 
little is known as yet about its incidence. 

1922- 3. The incidence of leprosy in the Gold Coast is an tmluiown quantity, and 
until a suitable staff is available nothing can be done to cope with the disease. 

No one doubts that there is a considerable number of lepers going about the 
country, carrying out their usual daily avocations — the Medical Officer of Health 
of Accra in his annual report for 1922 produces the photograph of a leper selling 
vegetables. Leprosy is not a notifiable or a legally infectious disease, and this 
Department has not the legal power to enforce any measures to prevent its spread.- 

1923- 4. The number of lepers in the Gold Coast is not luiown. ... A British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association has been founded in London to assist in dealing 
with leprosy in the Empire. This should do a great deal to stimulate anti-leprosy 
work in the Colonies,® 

1924- 5. It is notoriously difficult to got correct figures for Leprosy but there is 
little doubt that the disease is widespread.'* 

1925- 0. 440 cases were seen and treated during the year as compared with 96 for 
the previous year. This increase does not indicate wider prevalence of the disease 
in the Colony, but results rather from the increased interest taken by Medical and 
Political Officers in the distribution of the disease. 

Inquiries in reply to a questiomraire issued by tho British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association, revealed : — 

(a) that no definite and reliable hrformation is as yet available regarding the extent 
or distribution of the disease tlu'oughout the Colony and its dependencies ; 

(&) that it is less widely distributed, and the nimrber of oases is comparatively 
fewer than in the other British West African possessions ; 

(a) that there is no evidence of its increase in recent years.® 

1926- 7, During the year under review 668 cases were treated with one death. . . , 
The increase in numbers is due to tho efforts being made to collect patients for treat- 
ment, furthermore there is no doubt that the hope of relief which has been raised by 
observing the excellent effects of injections in yaws and other diseases has induced 
patients to come for treatment. The actual incidence of the disease is not accurately 
luiown and is difficult to estimate but so far proof has not been obtained that it is 
inoreasing.® 

1927- 8, During tho year 830 cases were treated with one death, an increase of 162 
cases on the previous year’s record. This is duo not to any increased incidence but to 
the fact that sufferers are coming forward iu greater numbers voluntarily for 
treatment. 

Early in 1926, the Secretary of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association 
visited the Gold Coast Colony. As a result it was decided to form a Central Branch 
of the association at Accra with subsidiary branches for Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories at Kumasi and Tamale, and it was further decided that a whole time 
specially trained Medical Secretary to the Local Branch should bo apjiointed and 
, paid by Government ... .’ 

1928- 9. In the report for 1927-28, it was pointed out that a whole time specially 

* I am here leaving out of eoiisidoration the somewhat vague remarks by the Colonial Surgeon 
Dr. Clarke in Sktte of Colonial Possessions 18S8, Part If, p. 23, 

* Medical Report 1022-3, p. 47. Tho Aotmg Deputy Director of Sanitary Services recommended 
ibid., p. 49, ‘one additional Medical Officer of Health to investigate the incidence of Leprosy’, 
But see ibid. 2,733-4, p. 16: ‘Provision for one additional Medical Officer of Health was made in 
the 1923-24 Estimates. No appointment has, however, yet been made. In addition two vacancies 

in the Medical Ofiioor of Health grade still remain unfilled. Medical Officers wore not keen on 

entering the Sanitary Branch of the Medical Department; and tho Secretary of State has not 
found suitable candidates in Britain.’ 

® Ibid. 2933-4, p. 14. ■* Ibid, 2924-5. p. 9. 

» Ibid, 1020-7, pp. 11-12. ’ Ibid, 292S'-^S, p, 17. 


Ibid. 1025-6, p. 8. 
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trained Medical Secretary to the local branch of the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association was to he appointed for the purpose of making a leprosy sm’vey of the 
Colony. Dr. M. B, Dmican Dixey was selected and arrived in the Colony early in 
the year and has spent his whole time travelling through various districts. Togoland, 
the Colony proper, Ashanti and the Northern territories have been visited and a 
valuable body of facts has already been collected. When these are digested a more 
accurate idea of the prevalence of the disease will have been obtained and plans 
can then be formulated for extending relief to sufferers.* 

In his report for the year 1928-9 Dr. Dixey states that in. the Ho 
district the leprosy incidence appears to he about 7 per 1,000,^ and that 
‘it appears that leprosy is very prevalent in the Northern Territories’.^ 
‘Starvation may play a part in predisposing to the disease in the Northern 
Territories though not in the Colony, farther south. In liis report for 
1929-30 Dr. Dixey said: 

The results of the surveys have been interesting, and demonstrate to date that 
there is definitely a higher leprosy incidence in some areas, than in others .... 

An impreasion is also gained that there is a greater relative prevalence of leprosy 
than was forraorh'- believed.' 

The Medical Report for 1929-30 said; 

1929- 30. It is prevalent in the Northern Territories and, generally speaking, 
amongst poorer tribes wire live in regions where water is scarce, the quality of the 
food poor, and sanitation primitive. From this fact the conclusion is obvious that 
the problem of leprosy is largely secondary to the much wider problem of raising 
the whole standard of living of the tribes residing in such areas.' 

The Medical Report for 1930-1 stated: 

1930- 1. During the year there was a great increase in most stations in the number 
of oases of leprosy attending for treatment. 

This is an example of a disease apparently on the increase whilst in reality due 
to increased interest in the problem on the part of Medical Officers, increased con- 
fidence on the jjart of the lepers themselves and also without doubt duo to the great 
improvement to i;)ationt8 after treatment in the early Btago.s of the disease. 

The incidence of the disease varies widely in the vaifous districts of the Colony, 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories, but to give any actual figures of the total 
number of lepers would be quite imirossible at this jmicture.’ 

Dr. Dixey in his report for 1930-1 said: 

In April, a circular was sent bj>’ the Honourable the Director of Medical and 
Sanitary Service to all Medical Officers and Medical Officers of Health asking for 
information in regard to lopro.sy and lepro.sy work in their respective districts. From 
the replies received to this circular and from the results of previous surveys in 
various parts of tlie Colony it is possible to give some idea of the provalenco of 
leprosy in the various parts of the Colony, Ashanti and the Northern Territories, and 
the means which are being undertaken to combat this pi-oblem. This general survey, 
while admittedly incomplete, gives a clue as to where the leprosy incidence is 
highest, and where leper settlements are most needed at the present time. Altogether 
over 4,300 lepers have been .seen of whom 2,160 have received treatment. 

The largest number of cases have been noted in Ashanti and the Northern Terri- 
tories ; fewer cases have been seen in the Eastern Province and in Togoland, and 
fewer still in the Central and Western Provinces.® 

* Ibid. 102S-9, p. 13. ' Sec ibid,, p. 128. » Ibid., p. 129. * Ibid., p, 131. 

' Ibid. 1929-30, p. 196. « Ibid., p. 16. See also ibid., p. 20. 

’ Ibid. 1930-1, p, 27. ® Ibid., p. 160. 
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Lepro-sy is prevalent throughout the Gold Coast and British Togoland. 

Among the chief difficulties to contend with are : — 

{a) The apathy of the people in many parts of the country. 

(6) The slow and non -spectacular results of treatment. 

(c) The anaisthetic type of leprosy predominates, and may partly account for 
this apathy. 

(d) The paucity of Medical Officers and the distances to treatment centres for 
many of the patients.^ 

Dr. Dixey had terminated lu.s survey shortly before the taking of the 
1931 census (or count) which also asked for the number of lepers. The 
Census Oiiicer, 1931, made the following comparison of the results of the 
two inquiries:** 


Colony, Western Provinoo 
i. Central Province . 

„ Eastern Province . 

Ashanti, Western Province 
,, Eastern Province 
Northern Territories, Northern Province 
„ „ Southern Province 

Togoland ..... 


Total 


Census 

Dr. Dixey' a 

Returns 

Returns 

236 

104 

270 

80 

461 

369 

3261 oil 
1,011 

l,06f5 

1,7741 
,50 ) 2.024 

1,702 

647 

859 

6,038 

4,170 


The discrepancies are not irreconcilable. Dr. Dixey made no claim that his figures 
represented the true incidence of the disease, and the extreme difficulty in accurate 
diagnosis together with a certain reluctance on the part of the people to reveal the 
presence of this disease effectively prevented accuracy at the Census. 

According to the above figures the ratio per mille of the population who are 
recognised as lepers is as follows: — 



Lapers 

Population 

Ratio 2K’r mille 

Gold Coast Colony 

960 

1,671,362 

0-6 

Ashanti . . 

1,011 

678,078 

1-7 

Northern Territories . 

2,624 

717,276 

3-6 

Togoland .... 

647 

293,671 

1'8 

Total. 

6,038 

3,160,386 { 

l-O 


The Census Officer was certainly right in suggesting that no conclusions 
concerning the prevalence of leprosy should be drawn from Dr. Dixey’s 
returns. Fkst of all, they did not cover the whole country. In Western 
Dagomba (Northern Territories), for example, where the incidence is high, 
he listed only 520 cases. The explanation is to be found in the following 
passage from his report: 


At Tamale [Western Dagomba] through the energy of Dr. Gillespie, .'>20 lepers 
have been seen . . . .^ 


It is obvious that the lepers seen in Tamale comprised only part of 
all lepers in the District. But this is not the only reason wliy he found 
not more than 1,702 oases in the Northern Territories. 

1 Mfdiml Report lOSO-h P- 168. “ TM Gold Coast, VJHl, vol i, p. 228. 

“ Medical Report 1930-1, p. 152. 
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In the Northern Territories and particularly in the Northern Province where the 
population is dense, the water supply is a dilflculty in the diy season, shortages of 
food occur and sanitation is absent, leprosy is very prevalent. The number of lepers 
seen is large and many more would appear were there a larger Medical staff to see 
and treat the oases.'- 

In Togoland he found altogether 859 cases, of which 776 in the Ho 
District. But the figure of 776 represented in fact the total number of 
persons who, since the formation of the Leper Settlement at Ho (1926), had 
been there under treatment, and of whom 58 had been rendered symptom- 
free and 1 2 had died. On the other hand, liis figures for the rest of Togoland 
represented only a very small fraction of all cases. 

As regards the census returns, the position is somewhat obscure. The 
Census Officer, in the table reproduced above, entered for Togoland 547 
cases. But according to the detailed census tables the number of cases 
actually enumerated was 1,114 (including 450 in the Ho Leper Settlement).^, 
Jfor the Southern Province of the Northern Territories he entered alto- 
gether only 750 cases, w'hile the detailed report shows for the Western 
Dagomba District alone 816 cases^ (excluding Tamale, for which the 
number is not given). Even according to the certainly quite incomplete 
census the incidence, therefore, was higher than shown by the Census 
Officer. The ‘ratio per millo’ for Togoland, for example, should read 3"8 
instead of 1'8. 

Subsequent Medical Reports said: 

1931- 2. The observation made in a previous report that the problem of Leprosy 
is intimately bound up with the problem of raising the whole standai*d of living of 
the tribes ohiefly aifeotod may again bo stressed. Unless the standard can bo raised 
special measures are bomid to bo seriously handicapped.'* 

Some 6,038 lepers wore eniunerated during the Census in April, 1931, giving a 
leprosy rate of 14t per mille of the Avholo population, varying from O-G in the Colony 
to 3-6 in the Northern Territories.® 

1932- 3. The old diiliculty of maintaining regtdar treatment in stations outside 
the Ho and Accra Leper Settlements still exists. Medical offlcora from various 
centres throiighout the Colony report that they are unable to persuade lepers to 
continue treatment for any length of time. 

Numbers of eases w'ere reported from various places such as Bawku, Lawra, and 
Siinyani. 

The Medical Oiiicer, Lawra, reported that tlio disease wtrs prevalent throughout 
his district and caused much disfigurement but few etises came forward for treatment. 

As pointed out in previous reports the problem of loprosj' is bound up with the 
general prol)lem of raising the whole standard of living of the tribes chiefly affected. 
lOxiicnditfiro on it is liinilod by its relative importance to other more pressing 
problems and tho Colony’s financial resources.® 

It is difficult to be sure of the true incidence of leprosy in the Gold Coast. Some 
5,0(,)i) Icjjors wore enumerated diu'ing the Census in April 1931, but this figure cannot 
be considered as conclusive for many reasons. 

The above figm-es, such as they are, point to an incidence of about 1-6 per mille 
of tho general pejiiilation, ... 

In f.ho Northern I’erritories the case incidence per mille is probably about six times 
as high as that of the Colony. Settlements are maintained at Accra, Kuma.si, Yendi, 

1 Ibid., p. 151. » See TU Gold Coast, mi, vol. ii, pp. 221-4G. 

® See ibid., pp. 205-14. * Medical Report 1931-8, y. Q. 

Ibid., p. 22. « Ibid. 1932-3, p. 9. 
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Ho (the principal one) and. Navrongo, the settlement at Navrongo being organised 
and run by the White Fathers. 

Efforts are made to persuade lepers in the infective stage to enter these settlements 
and to submit to voluntary segregation. In the advanced stages not much persuasion 
is required as a rule.^ 

1033-4. Owing to shortage of staff nothing has been added to our previous 
inibrmation with regard to the incidence of this disease. 

... It is generally accepted that the incidence of this disease is in the region of 
1-6-2 per mille, and that the percentage increases the further north one proceeds.^ 

After having pointed out that the increase in the ‘incidence ’ of sleeping- 
sickness in the Gold Coast was due in part to more thorough surveys, 
Dr. Selwyn-Clai’ke said : 

In this connexion, it might bo desu-able to refer to the apparent increase of over 
100 per cent in the number of cases of leprosy recorded in the Annual Medical and 
Sanitary Report for 1928-29 over that of the previous yea*. The period covered by 
the report in question happened to coincide with the appohitment of a leprosy 
medical officer by the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association. 

Since the abolition of that special post leprosy has diminished, on paper, to a very 
considerable extent. Before the appointment (1927-28) the number of oases of 
leprosy treated was 668, this rose to 1,427 in 1928-29 and to 3,224 in 1930-31. The 
leprosy medical officer resigned at the end of 1931 and the figure for 1933-34 has 
fallen to 1,494.« 

1936. Owing principally to staS shortage notliing useful Iras been added in recent 
years to our lurowledge with respect to the incidence of this disease.'* 

The report for 1936 still contained the statement that ‘no staff has been 
available to increase our knowledge with respect to the incidence of tliis 
disease’,® but it contained at the same time another statement which 
indicates that the Deptartment had realized in the meantime that to wait 
for an improvement in ‘the whole standard of living of the tribes chiefly 
affected’ was a policy which could not possibly be recommended any 
longer. 

A revision of our policy with regard to leprosy appears to bo necessary.” 

This change in the attitude of the Medical Department was caused by 
‘A short Report on Anti-Leprosy Work in the Gold Coast with suggestions 
for its further development’, by Dr. E. Muh', Medical Secretary, British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association. Dr. Muir said : 

Leprosy may be considered from four points of view, viz., the a 2 sthotic, chari- 
table, medical and public health. According to the first, deformed and disabled 
lepers are an eye-sore in the town, and a place of refuge is therefore created for them 
to which they can be removed. From the charitable point of view those victims are 
looked upon as unfortunates and charitably disposed people supply comforts m the 
form of food, treats, left-oil clottiing, etc. The medical standpoint is shown when 
lepers attend hospital and dispensary for treatment, either of the leprosy itself or of 
its coini)lieatioiis and accompanying diseases. Attendance however tends to be 
irregular, and while a few receive benefit, the majority are but little improved. The 
public health point of view is that which endeavom-s to probe down into the causes 
of leprosy, to study it as it exists in the villages and to devise means which, however 

y ■ . 

” Ibid. 73,33-4, p. 25. See also ibid. i935, p. 18; W3fi. p. 22. 

” Ibid. 1S33-4, p. 101. Actually 668 cases were treated in 1920-7 and 830 in 1927-8. 

" Ibid. 2933, p. 18. ' Ibid.:293e, p. 22. “ Ibid,, p, 8. 
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long they may take to bear fruit, will in the end deal effectively with the disease and 
bring about its control. 

From the asthetic and charitable points of view I consider that something is being 
accomplished in the Gold Coast. From the medical side very little is being done 
except by a few keen doctors who are distressed at the frequency of the disease and 
are seekmg to do what little they can in addition to their many other presahig duties. 
From the public health standpoint sometliing is being accomplished by the isolation 
of some 400 lepers, about one-third of which may be considered as highly infectious 
cases. But, in the absence of any clear indication of the actual incidence and distri- 
bution of leprosy in the country it is difficult to say to what extent the spread of 
the disease is likely to be limited by the partial removal of these oases from contact 
with the public.i 

He pointed out tlie need of a survey : 

So far no satislactory e-stimato of the incidence of leprosy is available. The 1931 
census report shows as much as 4 per cent in some villages; but these figiu’es are 
acknowledged by public health woi'kors to bo unreliable. Short surveys of very limited 
extent have been carried out by two medical officers in recent years ; but these were 
not extensive enough to give tlio nocessary data for forming an effective and compre- 
hoinsive programme." 

He submitted a plan for carrying out ‘a series of sample surveys in 
selected areas ’,® and the Medical Department thought that liis views on 
policy and his suggestions ‘merit our closest consideration and must be 
the basis of our future efforts But apparently nothing was done. 

1938. Owing to staff shortage, our knowledge as to the incidence of leprosy in the 
various localities, and generally, has not been materially increased during recent 
years. The incidence larogrossively increases as one proceeds north. Calculations 
based on the generally held supposition that there are about two lepers per mille of 
population shew the total number of lepers in the Gold Coast to be between 7,000 
and 8,000. This estimate, it is considered, is on the low side.** 

The Medical Reports for 1939-44 do not mention any survey work, and 
Governor Burns, in a General Platt for Development in the Gold Coast, said : 

As regards lepro.sy we have no certain information of the present incidence of the 
disease. In an incomplete survey, abandoned in 1931, it wa.s estimated that the 
incidence of loproisy was roughly one per mille of the population. The position, 
however, remains somewhat obscure. It is feared that the problem is greater than 
wos at first thought, and I consider that a fresh survey should be undertaken us soon 
as staff conditions permit. Only then will wo bo able to appreciate the magnitude 
of the problem that lies ahead.® 

Tuberculosis. The early medical reports do not suggest that tuberculosis 
was frequently discovered.’ But in the last years before the First World 
War the number of registered deaths attributed to this disease attracted 
attention. 

Cape Coast. Causes of deaths as entered in the Register are of little soientific value. 
But it may bo noted that ‘Consumption’ is frequently given as a cause of death. 

' Ibid., p. 8S. “ Ibid. “ See ibid. '' Ibid., p. 9. 

“ Ibid. p. 26 ; see also ibid. 1937, p. 21. Rogers and Muir said that the number ‘may bo 

provisionally placed at 20,000 or 5-55 per mille’ {Leprosy, 2nd ed., p. 30; 3rd ed., p. 29). 

General Plan {l‘H4:),p. 5. 

’ A notable exception is the ‘Report upon the Colonial Hospital and Dispensary, Elmina, for 
the Year, 1895’ which said: ‘In regard to the Medical eases it appears frozn analysis of the 
out-patient record that Tuberculosis in all its forms is common in this locality’ (Gold Coast, 
Medical Report 1S9S, 'p. 29). 
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That this is so, is borne out by the Medical Officer’s statement for the third quarter 
of the year that ‘The number of cases of tuberculosis is quite remarkable’,^ 

The Medical Report for 1913 said: 

The official returns show 141 cases of tuberculous disease as having been treated 
during the year, with 16 deaths. Judging from the figures obtained from the Death 
Begisters, tuberculous disease would appear to be much more common than the 
above figures indicate. The total number of deaths in the Registration Districts of 
the Colony attributed to this disease is 244 (174 male, 70 female). In Cape Coast alone 
the registered deaths from this disease number 30 males and 23 females, giving a 
percentage of 37'2 per cent, males and 37 per cent, females to total deaths 
registered. 2 

When in 1914 the number of cases treated rose to 272, the Medical 
Report said: 

1 regret to say there is a marked increase in the number of cases treated, and fear 
that the disease is on tho mcrcase. The increase may, however, be due only to the 
fact that many more people suffering from it aiDpliod for treatment.^ 

In the mining districts wliore the ease incidence of phthisis is comparatively high 
— especially among natives from the Northern Territories — there is need, I thinlj, 
of special care in the housing and care of those employees who are working under- 
ground.^ 

Subsequent reports expressed the opinion that the disease was on the 
increase. 

1910. Reports shew that tubercular disease is on the increase, especially in tho 
larger towns. No special preventive measures are yet taken against this disease, 
beyond the general improvement in sanitary conditions, and the attention that is 
paid to better ventilation, light and air space in buildings. Other means for preven- 
tion are at present under discussion.® 

1917. Death rotiuns shew that tuberculosis is on the increase and certainly the 
average native house and mode of life are ideal for the spread of the disease. During 
the year it was made an infectious disease under tho Infectious Diseases Ordinance 
and notification by all Government Medical Officers made compulsory.® 

1918. There is a decrease all rormd in the number of deaths from this disease 
registered dming the year, but this can only bo an apparent fall, as influenza most 
certainly accounted for the deatlis of a number of tubercular subjects who would 
have died from tuberculosis had not influenza supervened. The general concensus 
of opinion is that the disease is on the increase, and tho medical officer of one of the 
mining companies has been so jmpre.ssed with this that he has oj^ened an isolation 
building for the treatment of his cases. It is an mifortunate laot liowever that cases 
of tuberculosis of the limgs are seldom seen until the disease is well advanced. 
The onset of the disease is so often insidious and lacking in any acute symptoms 
that it is not until some alanning sign obtrudes itself that relief is sought.’ 

The increase of tuberculosis . . . requires special attention and the formation of 
cliniques and sanitoria should be considered.® 

1919. Although there is only a small increase in the number of these cases recorded 
the idea appears prevalent that tliis disease is distinctly on tlie increase.® 

» jfSD, p. 189. ® Ibid. 7973, p. 26. 

® Triiicipal Medical Officer, ibid, 7974, p. 12. 

* Senior Sanitary Offiuer, ibid., p. 38. The numbers of deaths due to tuberovilosis registered in 
Tarkwa in 19i;i-18 were 40, 78, 113, 112, 137, and 139 respeotirely ; see /iyiort on Birtli.i ami 
DmOm 1081,^^^. 

® Medial iJejwrt 7979, p. 13. ® Ibid. 7977, p. 18. See also ibid,, p. 7. 

’ Ibid. 7973, p. 27. * Ibid., p. 30. ■ “ Ibid. 7979, p. 7. 
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There is much reason to regard as well-founded the belief that Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis is steadily on the increase, whether actual figures can be quoted to prove it or 
not. A large number of the cases which come for treatment are already in a hopeless 
condition.’- 

1920. Three himdred and fifty-five cases were treated as compared with two 
hundred and sixty-nine in the previous year. Prom these figiu-es and those of 
previous years it appears that this disease is distinctly on the increase.” 

Statistical evidence is at present insufficient to prove a real increase, but the 
number of untreated cases is probably much in excess of the advanced ones 
which seek relief. As the Vital Statistics also of each of the larger towns show 
Tubm'culosis to bo a relatively frequent cause of death there is strong presumptive 
evidence that this disease is one of increasing importance.” 

As all these reiiorts deal practically only with the larger towns, two 
passages from the 1921 census report may be quoted here: 

Colony, Central Provhico. The most prevalent diseases in his [the Commi,gsioner’s] 
opinion are Tuberculosis, Venereal Diseases, Dysentery, Malaria and Guinea 
worm ....'* 

Colony, Western Province. Tuberculosis, venereal diseases, tropical ulcers and 
fevers of difterent .sorts . . . are found all over the Province . . . 

Subsequent Medical Rej)orts said : 

1923-4. In the Gold Coast increasing numbers of the people are drifting from their 
former simple isolated village life into the larger trading and mining centres where 
they live together with otlier races in den.sor communities, and como in contact with 
diseases which are new to the pathological environment to which they have been 
accustomed. 

One would imagine that once introduced into a susceptible race tuberculosis would 
rapidly spread under the conditions of housing favoured by the African. 

It has been my experience, however, that, though the disease runs a sub -acute 
or acute course in Africans actually infected, it does not spread so raisidly as one 
would expect. I attribute this mamly to the tropical sun, and the fact that the 
climate and simple life of tho African have habituated him to a practically wholly 
outdoor life. Tho risk of spread is, however, becomiug greater since the people, m 
increasing number.s, are obtaining employment in more sedentary indoor occupa- 
tions and in tho du.st-]aden atmosphere associated with xuiderground mining.” 

1926-6. 671 cases of tliis disease, with 76 deaths, wore treated in tho varioms 
hospitals during tho year ns compared with 414 cases, with 61 deaths, for the previoxjs 
year. Though this increase may be partly accounted for by tho increase in tho 
number of Africa,n.s seeking medical treatment there is a consensus of opinion among 
Medical Olfiei'rs tluit tho disease is steadily becoming more prevalent in the Colony 
with each succeeding year. The high mortality is due to the fact that the disease, 
being of comparatively recent mtroduction, assumes the characters of an acuto 
infection a.s iho Natives have not yet had time to become ‘tuberoulizod’.’ 

’ Ibid,, p. 10. ” Ibid. 1920, p. 7. ” Ibid., p. 19. 

* Census lieporl. 1921, yi. SI. ” Ibid,, p. 106. 

® Deputy Director of Sanitary Services, Medical Report 1923^4, p. 14. In tho same year out 
of an average of 720 indentured labourers from the Northern Territories 34 died from tubereiilosis 
and altofic.tlier 104 from causes otlier than accidents (see Report on the M inimj Department 1923—1, 
pp. 9, 26). The Secretary Ibr Miiic-s made the foUowing comment; ‘The tuberculosis cases were in 
all huniiui probability sutlbriiig from this disease before they left their homes — this is inferred 
with .some justice from tlic comparatively short time which elapsed, in nearly every en.se, between 
the arrival on the mine and the death of the sufferer’ (ibid., p. 9). See also ibid,, p. 6: ‘All recruits 
for the mines from the Northern Territories are now medically examined before they are allowed 
to travel. This will eradicate the unfit, and the deplorably high mortality rate . . . .’ See, further- 
moK. Medi-al Report 1921-5, pp. 20-1. 

’ Ibid, 1925~G, p. 8. 
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The Medical OlFioer of Health Tarkwa, in his Annual Report, states as follows : — ■ 

‘ This disease, in Tarkwa Town and in the Mining Areas, is, by far, the most serious 
question that has to be faced. 

‘The total number of deaths at all ages registered in Tarkwa during 1926-26 
was 126 of which 58 were certified as due to Pulmonary Tuberculosis. The 
“killing disease” both in Tarkwa Town and in the neighbouring Mine Areas is 
Tuberculosis. In the two Mine Areas where 1 have acted as Medical Officer for 
the past 6 months the most typical cases are to be seen in the young adolescent 
and in the elderly mine employee who has usually worked with the Companies for 
years 

1926- 7. The number of deaths from tuberculosis continues to increase in spite 
of the improvement in housing conditions in many of the larger areas. 

The Medical Officer, Tarkwa, in his report for 1926-27 states that jjulmonary 
tuberculosis is the chief fatal disease in that town. This statement is substantiated 
by the fact that seventy-five or 39-4 per centum of those who died suffered from 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Of the deaths from this disease forty -nine or 66’ 3 per 
centum occurred in employees of the mines. 

This is a serious state of affairs and would seem to point to the necessity of early 
action being taken to improve housing conditions and other factors affecting the 
health of the mine labourers and of the local population.® 

Phthisis. This continues to be a serious menace to public health owing to the 
almost complete absence of immunity among the African population resulting in 
a heavy case mortality rate amounting, according to the writer’s observations to 
nearly one hundred per centum. 

The menace of this white plague is not fully realised and unless adequate stops 
are taken to control it the results will one day be disastrous to the prosperity of 
the Colony.® 

1927- 8. Tuberculosis. Again shows an increase. The advance although somewhat 
disquieting is not yet of sufficient proportion to cause serious alarm, for it should 
be noted that the number of coses of tuberculosis relative to the total number of all 
cases shows a very small increase only. It is difficult to estimate accurately the 
extent to which tuberculosis is really increasing.'* 

1928- 9. The number of cases of tuberculosis relative to the total number of all 
oases treated shows a slight drop on the previous year and although the table would 
indicate a steady general increase it does not justify dogmatic conclusions or that 
expensive experiments should be made which might later prove failures. 

It is believed that the resistance of the African to the pulmonary form of the 
disease, once the disease is established, is generally speaking low, although some 
officers aver that the African has a greater degree of natural immunity than he is 
usually credited with, cases of the clironic type seen in Europe with arrestment 
of the disease being occasionally seen. Certainly labomers from Northern parts 
commg to Coast tows and mining centres and living mider altered conditions of 
diet and housing do suffer severely.® 

Members of the West African Medical Staff are generally agreed that the indi- 
genous African has little or no immunity to this disease and a number are definitely 
of the opinion that cases are more frequently met with in practice at the present 
day than hitherto. 

in his Annual Report for 1928-29, the Medical Officer of Healtli, Winneba, writes 
as follows: — 

‘ Pulmonary tuberculosis is becoming a serious menace against which little ca,n 
be done unless the native can be taught that his salvation lies in personal hygiene 
and sanitary dwelling places.’ 

* .MMicaUJepert 792J-6, p. 16. ® Ibid, ym-f, p. 24. 

“ Acting Medical Officer of Health Dr. Selwyn Clarke, HepoiY on llte Kumasi. Public, Health 
' * : Medical Report 19Z7-S, p. 16. 


Ibid, im-9, pp. 12-13. 
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The Medical Officer of Health, Kumasi, in hia Annual Report for the same period 
writes 

‘Durhig the year there was a very definite increase in these cases of puhnonary 
tuberculosis. The majority were in labourers recently from the Northern 
Territories. 

‘The mortality rate of the disease was very high. Dust and starvation are 
probably potent predisposing causes and occurring on the way down to Kumasi 
and overcrowding undoubtedly helps to spread it here. 

‘The whole problem is beginning to assume serious proportions in this relatively 
non-immune population.’^ 

1929- 30. The above table^ does not support the view that tuberculosis is a very 
urgent problem, or that expensive experiments should bo imdertaken. Witli olo.se 
attention to general sanitation and especially to housing conditions it is believed 
that the disease can bo koj)t under control.® 

For many years, Tarkwa, as the centre of the mining industry, has returned by 
far the highest percentage of cases of pulmonai-y tuberculosis of any station in the 
Gold Coast. A Medical officer specially trained in tuberculosis is now in i-esidence 
there. He writes as follows : — 

‘This disease continues to bo a very serious problem, the measure of which is 
not indicated by the number of cases diagnosed amongst out-pntients. 

The victim rarely reports until hia symptoms are severe, and then probably is 
most unwilling to enter hospital although he may bo felrrile, wasted and with 
extensive involvement of at lofwt one lung. 

The housing conditions in the district are largely such as to assist the spread of 
the disease, ospcoially in the villages formerly belonging to the mines which have 
since ceased work.’'* 

The inoroasod number of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis returned from several of 
the larger centres should probably be put down to the increasing number of etiaes of 
IJulmonary tuberculosis coming in to these centres for treatment and would appear 
to be moreasing pari passu with the increased number of general patients applying 
for treatment. 

If this is the case the outlook is hopeful, for the general sanitation of the countiy 
is improving year by j'ear.® 

1930- 1. Tuberculosis does not appear to be increasing to any degree. The percen- 
tage of case.s of Tuberculosis to all oases seen has shown no increase during recent 
years." 

Iir the past eight years there has been practically no variation in the percentage 
column, and the figures do not suggest that the tuberculosis problem is a very pres.s- 
ing one. Year by year sanitation and preventive medicine are having more attention 
and this fact should gradually lead to a lowering of the case incidence.’' 

In the large, more advanced and populous centres there is soma indication that 
a slight degree of imramiity is being acquired. This, however, is not marked and 
generally it may bo stated that the average African has little or no resistance to the 
disease. 

If one is right m the conclusion that the disease is making no marked headway 
and that the case incidence is practically stationary and this conclusion would 
appear to bo correct from figures returned, then the future must be c;onsidered 
hopeful. 

1 Ibid., pp. 26-6. 

“ The table showed that while the number of oases of tuberculosis treated had increased the 
pereontage of oases of tuberculosis among all oases treated in 1923-4 to 1929-30 was 0'53, 0-5(), 
O'o8, O-CO, O'OS, 0-(55, and O'CI respectively. 

Ibid. -ma-SO, p. 14. ■* Ibid., pp. 30-1. 

" Ibid,, p. 33. It was realized a few years later that the general sanitation of the country was 
deteriorating ; see p. 485 above. 

“ Ibid. mO-1, p. iii. 


Ibid., p. 13. 
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Year by year conditions improve and enlightenment of the general population 
advances.’- 

1931- 2. The incidence of Tuberculosis in the Colony appears to vary little from 
year to year although it is always high in the mining areas. The close association 
everywhere bet-ween the gold mining industry and a high rate for Tuberculosis is 
exemplifled in the mining areas of the Gold Coast . . . 

The chief focus is situated m the mining area and the Senior Health Officer noted 
that 26 per cent of all registered deaths in Tarkwa in males were due to Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. If death registration were general throughout the country there might 
be cause for alarm at a death rate of 12 per cent which was the figure for all male 
deaths registered in the Colony. But at present registration is confined to only 
about 30 of the towns in the Colony (and even in these the figures are unreliable), and 
these towns are centres where overcrowding and unsuitable dietmg exist and are 
most lilrely to favour spread. They contain less than one-twolfth of the population 
of the whole country and one would expect to find in them a higher incidence of 
Pulmonary Tuberoulo.sia than in the rural areas in which the bulk of the population 
resides. 

There is no evidence of an increased incidence of the disease in the whole Colony, 
but cases are being noted more widely than heretofore. Increased transport facilltie.s 
are doubtless a contributing factor.® 

Pulmonary tuberculosis followed closely upon non-tuborculous diseases of the 
respiratory system hi being one of the most important causes of death in 1931-32. 

Furthermore, the ratio of deaths from this affection to deaths from all causes ro.s6 
from 1L6 in 1930-31 to 12-6 in 1931-32. 

Deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis are more than twice as cormnon amongst 
males as amongst females and the labourer employed on mines or who has been so 
employed contributes an altogether difsproiiortionato number of deaths to the total 
bill of mortality.'’ 

1932- 8. The problem remains one of the most important to be faced. The causes 
for the high hioidenoo of this disease are not far to seek. Insanitary housing, over- 
crowding, exposure, a vitamin-deficient dietary, lack of immunity, predisposing 
debilitating diseases, uncleanly habits and a total ignorance of the rudimentary laws 
of hygiene are all important factors. 

The opinions of medical and health officers are almost equally divided as to 
whether the disease is really on the increase or not. In tho larger centres it would 
seem that the disease is just being ‘held’, the race between pulmonary tuberculosis 
and improved sanitation being very close. It is possible that a degree of immunity 
is in process of being purcliased ‘at a price’. 

In the less advanced rural areas a slow increase may he taking place, the source of 
infection often being returned ex -mine labourers.® 

1933- 4. The actual number of cases of the various fonns of tuberculossis seen-— 
and tho large proportion of those were pulmonary in type — ^was slightly smaller 
than in tho previous year but it would bo very unwise to infer from this that the 
disease was on tho decline ; there is little doubt, moreover, that tho rovorso is tlvo case 
in view of the increased proportion of deaths reported to have taken place from the 
disease to deaths due from all causes in the registration areas in the Gold Coast Colony. 

After noil-tuberculous diseases of the respiratory system, pidmonary tuberculosis 
was once more the chief killing disease and its toll was especially severe in Tarkwa 
arid the mining areas.® 

1934. Although ease mortality is high (and in all probability definitely liighor 
than shown owing to the fact that many victims of tho pulmonary form find their 

’ Medical Report 1930-1, p, 29. ® Ibid. 1931-2, p. in. See al.w ibid. 1033-3, p. ill. 

® Ibid. 1031-3, p. 8. ■» Ibid., p. 22. 

‘ Ibid. JP32--3, p. 22. The Medical Report.for 1943 quoted these three pni-iiyriiphs and .said 
(p. 3) : Tn our pre.sont state of luiowledge little more can be added.’ 

: ® Ibid. W33-4, pp. 9-ip. 
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way back to their villages to die), yet it is to be noted that the case incidence does 
not seem to vary much from year to year. 

The increase in gold-mining activities with its known close association with 
phthisis is boiuid to bring this special problem into greater p)rominenoe on the Gold 
Coast as time goes on.^ 

1936. Of all the diseases met with in the Colony, tuberculosis is believed to consti- 
tute one of the greatest menaces to the indigenous population. 

It should be pointed out that the figures of oases treated in no way represent 
the total for the Colony, since many patients suffermg from the pulmonary form are 
removed lay their relatives from hospitals where little can be done to euro the condi- 
tion once it has acquired a firm foothold, and many labomers who became infected 
in the mining areas return to die in their home villages. Furthermore, if all cases 
of the pulmonary typo of the disease — forming by far tho greatest iDroportion of 
all varieties— could bo traced, it would probably bo found that considerably over 
ninety per centum had succumbed witliin two years, usually a much shorter period. 
Lack of immunity, mass infection, faulty nutrition and tlie existence of other 
debilita.ting diseases, e.g., worms, malaria, yaws, etc., all act as factors in this 
tragedy.^ 

As a ‘killing ’ disease entity, tubercidosis takes pride of ifiaco, and is only exceeded 
by the combined disease category of ‘pneumonia, broncho-pneumonia and bron- 
chitis’. It is umiecessary, therefore, to stress its importance. 

Whether tuberculosis is generally on the increase is hard to say. Tuberculisa- 
tion of the coraraimity in the populous centres is believed to be considerable and 
it is possible that a degree of resistance may ho in the process of being acquired. 
Generally, resistaneo to tho infection is practically non-existent. In tho more rural 
areas it is thought that tuberculosis is on tho increase : in such areas, however, death 
registration does not apply. Most of the labour is drawn from these areas and the 
returning, tuberculous ex-workev must do much to spread tho disease in his 
oommxmity. 

Undoubtedly the deep mining industry influences the problem. To what degree, 
it is difficult to sum up, for the mine labourer is not compounded and, usually, on the 
first signs of the establishment of the disease he leaves tho mine. Frequently, after 
a stay of varying period in some overcrowded and insanitary local village, he pro- 
ceed.? back to his country to die before he arrives home.® 

The future of tuberculosis in tho Gold Coast resolves itself into a race between 
sanitation in its widest application and the disease. Tuberculosis is not a showy 
‘tropical ’ disease and for this reason may fail to receive the public attention it merits. 
It is capable of killing throughout tho length and breadth of the Gold Coast, and 
from a health standpoint is tho most important problem for the future.* 

193(1. The disparity between the figures for male-s and temales can readily be 
explained. The male age group which provides some 42-2 per centum of all caso.s 
is the 25-46-yoar group.® Most of the immigrant and labouring classes are containod 
in this category. On these men fall in the greatest degree tho effects of under- 
nourishment, exposure, strain, overcrowding in insanitary hovels, ignorance of tho 

* Ibid, im, p. 5. “ Ibid. 193S, p. 7. * Ibid., p. 19. See also ibid. 1,933-4, p. 2(i. 

* Ibid. 1033, p. 20. See also ibid. 1941, p. 3; 1943, p. 3. 

The total numbers of deaths from tuberculosis in the registration towns in 1933-8 were as 
follows: 



1 Deaths from Tuberculosis 

1 Per cent, of all deaths 
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7 

LL 

7 
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7 

6 


(See Report oj Friticiprit Registrar 1933, y. G-, 1934, p. 31;1935, p. 31; 1936, p. 31; 1937, p. 31; 
1938, p. 33.) 
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rudimentary laws of health and the universal spitting habit. Many suffer from 
concurrent debilitating diseases, and their power of resistance to the infection is 
almost non-existent. A more fertile soil for the implantation of infection would be 
difficult to find.i 

Many sufferers, when the cause of their complaint is obvious, make an attempt to 
return to their homes. Some succeed in doing this, others die en route,. 

Wliatever happens, the chances of their propagating the infection arc legion. Year 
after year the process continues, and it is little to be wondered at that the consensu.s 
of ophiion indicates a steady increase of tire infection in the rural areas in which the 
majority, if not all, of the labouring classes have their homes. “ 

When the whole field of prevention is reviewed it is considered that tuberculosis 
is the most direct tln-eat to the future of the peoples of the Gold Coast. Diseases such 
as trypanosomiasis will rise and fall in incidence and virulence in certain localities 
as in the past, but tuberculosis will continue taking its toll anywhere in the Gold 
Coast, necessitating elevation in every phase of sanitation and in the economic status 
of the people before its progress can be cheeked. 

Tuberculosis is apt not to receive the publicity it undoubtedly warrants, and tends 
to be relegated to the background in the public opinion in the face of such threats 
as are presented by well-advertised diseases as yellow fever and the aforementioned 
trypanosomiasis.® 

1938. Tuberculosis. The seriousness of this problem needs no stressing. It has 
now resumed its place at the head of the list of killing diseases. 

Out of a total of 453 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 226 deaths occurred, i.e. 
a mortality of 60 per cent.'* 

There is little statistical evidence to prove that the incidence of the disease is 
increasing, generally, in the larger centres ; but in the more rural areas it is con- 
sidered that an increase is probably taking place. . . . The question of pulmonary 
tuberculosis may well present the most difficult and important health problem for 
the futm-e. 

The improvement of every factor constituting general environmental sanitation 
will play its part in the struggle, with particular emphasis on housing and the 
abolition of congested areas. Elevation of the general economic .status of the people 
and the improvement of their dietary will be powerful adjuncts towards the 
desired end.® 

1940. Investigation of the problems associated with pulmonary tuberculosis is 
being made as the disease appears to be on the increase. Its prevention and treat- 
ment in a country like the Gold Coast presents a variety of difficult problems. 
Malnutrition among some of the labouring classes, poor housing accommodation with 
overcrowding, and a desire by the infected persons to I’eturn to their homes all 
militate against limiting the depredations of the disease. In addition, the humid 
climate is considered to be a factor adversely affecting the pros23ects of recovery. 
Notwithstanding theso difficulties, however, it is hoped that jDreventive measures 
with increased facilities for treatment will in time be introduced which will assist in 
limiting the spread and diminishing the incidence of this disease.® 

1942. The preliminary report on the prevalence of silicosis and tuberculosis among 
the mine-workers has been published, and shows tlie existence of both of these 

1 See also Medical Report 1944, pp, 3-4: ‘Tuberculosis of the lle.spiratoiy System. — Two 
thousand and eighty-sbc oases were treated with 309 deaths. . . . Of the total deaths recorded 
276, or 89 per cent, were male deaths; in 1943 the percentage was ‘Jl. The marked disparity 
between the sexes is capable of ready explanation. The class of person chiefly affected is the 
itinerant labourer (for whom there is no female counterpart). On such class falls, to a very 
large extent, the brunt of tho offaots of overcrowding, lack of resistance, a faulty dietary, 
exposure, overstram, ignorance of the rudimentary laws of health, tho deadly results of tho 
universal spitting habit, predisposing diseases, etc.’ 

® Ibid. 1936, p. 23. See also ibid. 1937, pp. 21-2; 1938, pp. 23-6. 

“ Ibid. 1936, p, 24. : ® Ibid. J93S, p. 7. See also ibid., p. 23. 

Report of FrincipalMegistrar 1938, 6, “ Mediml Report 1940, p, S. 
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diseases in this section of the community. It also suggests that tuberculosis is 
prevalent to such an extent among the general population as to justify an investiga- 
tion of this aspect of the problem. Preliminary estimates have been completed for 
the establishment of a mobile tmit and, if the unit can be obtained, it is hoped that 
survey work among the general population will not be long delayed.^ 

1943. It has not been possible to acquire the equipment for a mobile imit to 
assist in the survey of tuberculosis and its associate silicosis and this will have to 
await the end of the war.“ 

Gonchmon. Tlie re.snlts of the preceding survey on general mortality 
and diseases are extremely nieagi’e. The reasons are obvious. The Medical 
Sanitary Report of the Gold Coast for 1891 had stated: 

The health of the natives of the littoral is reported as havmg been good, but 
reports on this subject are as a rule based on hearsay, and, therefore, not of much 
value. Little as we know of the actual death-rate of the native commmiities of the 
littoral, and it is very little, we are in iJerfect ignorance of the sickness and mortality 
which prevailed amongst the tribes of the interior. All that can be said is that, so far 
as it was known, no epidemic of infectious or other grave disease occun'ed amongst 
the natives during the past year, from which we conclude that the health was normal 
throughout the protectorate.'’’ 

The only decisive change that has occurred in the five decades since 
tins report was written is that our knowledge of health and mortality in 
the larger towns has increased considerably. Most Medical Officers seem 
aware of the fact that still very little is known to-day about the health and 
mortality of the bulk of the people of the Gold Coast. It is less certain, 
however, whether the Administration realizes the position. The Gold Coast 
Handbook 1987 said: 

Immense strides have been made in the health and ■well-being of the people of the 
Gold Coast as in other parts of the tropics — since the epoch-making discovery of 
the mode of transsmission of malaria by Ross in 1898, and the almost equally 
important work of the American Commission two years later which enabled effective 
measures to be taken against that ch'cad disease, yellow fever. The old days when 
the scanty European population in the Gold Coast was decimated by tropical disease, 
when the mortality rate of the indigenous population was vesry high and when more 
than half the number of infants born died bofoi’o attaining one year of age, have 
happily disappeared into the limbo of the past, never, it is hoped, to return.-* 

There is not the slightest doubt that the death-rate of Europeans (who 
cionstitute about 1 per mille of the population) has decreased enormously, 
but as regards the natives it is impossible to say any tiling definite. It is 
very doubtful, in particular, whether the incidence of malaria and yellow 
fever among Africans has decreased since the epoch-making discovery of 
the mode of transmission of malaria by Ross in 1898, and the almost 
equally important work of the American Commission two years later which 
enabled effective measures to be taken against yellow fever. That there 
is no justification whatsoever for the statement that in former times more 
than half the number of infants born died before attainmg one year of age 
wiU be shown presently. 

* Address delivered by Governor Sir Alan Bums, 23 Feb. 1943 (Appendix), p. 22. 

^ Address by Sir Alan. Burns, 13 Mar. 1944 (Appendix), p. 24. See also Medical Report litJS, 
p. 2, and General Plan for Development in the Gold Coast (1944), p. 6. 

“ Quoted in Census Report 1S91, p. 169. * Gold Coast Handbook 1937, p. 133. 
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3. Infant Mortality 

Some early official reports express the opinion that infant mortality 
was very high,^ but prior to the Mrst World War no attempt was made to 
produce figures or to estimate the rate. The Medical Officer of Health, Cape 
Coast, in his report for 1911, stated that only twenty -eight deaths of 
infants had been recorded, but thought that many deaths of infants were 
not registered since ‘it is almost impossible to accept the theory that the 
infant mortality is low’.^ The Medical Report for 1914 said: 

CoomaBsie. The Medical Oilieer in his report . . . draws attention to the prevalence 
of dental carie.s in young children, and tho high infantile mortality said to arise 
therefrom. It is suggested that the teeth decay because weaning does not take place 
until the cliild is three years old, and the ‘food necessary for tho development and 
maintenance of milk teeth is withheld.’’ 

The 1915 Report for the Northern Territories spoke of ‘the heavy infant 
mortality’.^ Two years later a Committee w'as ‘appointed to investigate 
causes of high infant mortality in Accra’.* The Medical Report for 1917 
said : 

The Registrar of Deaths reports that tho Returns for Accra shew that the infantile 
mortality figure for 1917 was 383-77 per 1,000, but as all births are not registered 
this figure is too high. Inflated figures such as tho above are apparently not nn- 
oommoii in countries in which regi.stration is only partial. . . . 

During the year the subject of infant mortality in Accra was enquired into by 
a special Committee, and the Senior Saidtary Officer, in a memorandum submitted 
to the Committee, estimated tho infantile mortality in Accra during the year 1916 
to have been 392 per 1,000. 

The main ooncliisions of tho Committee wore that the excessive infant mortality 
is duo to the improper management of labour by untrained midwives and ignorance 
concerning the after-treatment of both mother and child. Their chief recommenda- 
tion wa.s the establishment of a Maternity Hospital and Training Institution for 
midwivos.® 

The Registrar, as will be noted, was aware that the official infant mor- 
tality rate was meaningless owing to defective birth registration. Two 
years later he said : 

The death rate of young ohildi-en like any other criterion of sanitation fails as an 
index unless the flgiu’os are tolerably complete ; in particular the ‘Infantile Mortality ’ 
calculated in the authorised way as a proportion of tho year’s births is exaggerated 
if the number of births is much under-stated.’ 

When in 1922-3 the number of births registered in Accra rose to 1,134 
as compared with 854 in 1921 and 714 in 1920, the Registrar declared that 
birth registration in Accra was almost complete, ‘the staff there being 
large enough to see that very few births escape registration’. The infant 
mortality rate of 232 ' can therefore be accepted as being almost accurate. 
It compares favourably with the infant mortality in the larger towns in 

I 8gb Slate of Gohnicd Pooamiom 18oO, -p. 1S8 ; J8SS, Part II, p. 26. 

4* Jgodlicai liepod JffD, p. 188 (quoted p. 461 above). ’ Ibid. 1,914, p. 30. 

* Colonial Reports, Norihoii Territories 1915, p, 13. 

‘ Gold Coast, JlfidteoMieporf 1933-4, p. 5, ” Ibid. 1917, p. 8. 

’ Report on Rktha and Deaths 1919, p. 6. See also ibid. 1920, p. 6 ; 1921, p. 0. 
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India. But a few years later he realized that he had misjudged the 
efficiency of birth registration. Owing to a change in the registration law 
the number of registered births rose from 1,082 in 1925-6 to 1,700 in 1926. 
As the number of registered infant deaths was practically the same in both 
periods (280 in 1925-6 and 288 in 1926), the official infant mortality rate 
dropped from 259 to 169. The Registrar rightly said; 

The cause of thi.s siiddon apparent decrease in the infant mortality rate is attribu- 
table, not, except in an almost negligible degree, to the Infant Welfare work presently 
carried out in the town, but to a more rigid enforcement of tho registration of births. 
The number of births under one year registered durmg the last three months of 1926 
has increased very considerably without any appreciable change either in the 
character or amount of the j)opulation. The number of deaths under one year and 
its percentage to the total deaths at all ages remain practically unchanged.^ 

But in 1927 the number of registered births, of course, increased still 
further. It amounted to 2,246. As at the same time the number of 
registered infant deaths decreased somewhat (to 250), the official infant 
mortality rate chopped to 1 1 1 . The Registrar made the following comment : 

Tlie tabic . . . would afford a rough idea of the reduction of infant mortality duo to 
improved sanitary conditions were it not for the fact that birth registration has 
been enforced to a much greater extent in recent years. 

Lest such satisfactory figures give rise to premature gratification and a slackening 
in effort, it must bo acknowledged that the percentage of deaths in infants imder 
one year to tho total deaths at all ages was 2L00 or only 0-78 per centum below the 
average for tho previous seven yearly periods. 

Tho explanation is not hard to seek, namely, that, whereas there has been a con- 
siderable improvement in sanitary conditions in the 23ast ten years or more, the weak 
spot in the armour — the ante- and neo-natal condition of tho rnotlier and infant — 
still remains to bo strengthened and this .should include the health of the expectant 
mother, the conduct of the delivery and puerperium and the neo-natal care of the 
infant. 

While it cannot be denied that valuable infant welfare work has been done, this 
has had a scarcely ajiprociable effect on mortality figures to the jsre.sent.^ 

Since 1927 the official infant mortality rate of Accra lias lluctuated 
without showing any definite trend. It was lower than in 1927 only in 
1931 when it dropped to 95.'* It averaged 122 in 1928-38. 

From 1927 on, the numbers of registered infant deaths have been com- 
piled for all registration areas. Tlie picture for the whole of these towns 
is similar to that shown for Accra. The infant mortality rates in 1927-44 
were 122, 138, 114, 116, 114, 102, 100, 106, 127, 107, 117, 102, 110, 110, 
110, 118, 129, and 125 respectively. They averaged 121 in 1927-31, 108 in 
1932-6, 110 in 1937-41, and 124 in 1942-4.® 

It is very gratifying to note the intellectual honesty with which the 
Registrars analysed the infant mortality figures of Accra up to 1927. It 

Ylbki. 7.9,22-, p. 28. 

“ [l)id. W2ii, p. (i. Of the 1,700 births registered in 1920, 7G9 were registered iii the last cpiiarter ; 
see ihkl., i>. 7. “ Ibid. JOSL p. 6. 

* The rate for 1931 may Iiave been reduced by incomplete registration in Labadi wliieli was 
included in Accra from 1931 on. (In 1930 the registered births in Labadi numbered 270 and tho 
registered infant deaths only 17 ; see ibid. 1930, pp. 10, 18.) 

“ The decrease from 1927-31 to 1932-6 may have been due to improved birth registration, 
and tlie increase from 1937-41 to 1942-4 (at least in part) to more defective birth registration. 
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Table 25. Infant Mortality, Accra, 1911-38^ 


Year 

Live- 

born 

Deaths 
tender 1 

Infant 

mortality 

rate 

Year 

fori 

Deaths 
under 1 

Infant 

mortality 

rate 

1910 

736 

271 

368 

1928 

1,919 

288 

ISO 

1017 

651 

246 

378 

1929 

2,576 

349 

135 

1918 

048 

313 

483 

1930 

2,599 

293 

113 

1919 

709 

256 

360 

1931 

2,901 

276 

95 

1920 

714 

289 

405 

1932 

2,910 

321 

110 

1921 

854 

211 

247 

1933 

2,799 

329 

118 

1922-3 

1,134 

263 

232 

1934 

2,827 

321 

114 

1923-4 

1,011 

267 

264 

1936 

2,772 

389 

140 

1924-5 

1,000 

203 

203 

1936 

2,969 

362 

119 

1925-6 

1,082 

280 

259 

1937 

2,986 

387 

130 

1926 

1,700 

288 

169 

1938 

2,837 

324 

114 

1927 

2,240 1 

250 

111 






1 Seo lieport on Births and Deaths 1022, i>. 6; W26, p. 5; 1927, pp. 10-11 ; Report of Principal 
Heyisirar 1928, pp. 9-10; 1020, pp. 9-10; 1930, pp. 8-9; 1035, p. 13; 1038, p. 15. Figurea from 
1931 on include Labadi. 

certainly was a mistake to assume in 1923 that birth registration was 
almost complete in Accra and to conclude that the infant mortality rate 
of 232 was nearly accurate. But it is very difficult to judge correctly the 
degree of completeness of birth registration, and when the Registrar 
recognized his mistake he frankly stated that the drop of the official infant 
mortaUty rate to 169 in 1926 and to 111 in 1927 was due to a stricter 
enforcement of the registration law. The Principal Registrar’s Report for 
1930 still said: 

The infantile mortality rate of an area is far more readily lowered by an increased 
number of birth registrations, followmg a campaign to this effect by the local 
authorities, than by actual diminution in the number of infant deaths.^ 

But from then on the official reports became much less judicious. 

1931. In view of the fact that infant mortality provides a useful index of local 
health conditions, it is pleasing to note the very considerable reduction that has 
taken place in the loss of infant life in the registration areas during the p)ast ten 
years— the rate in Accra having fallen from 247 in 1921 to 95 in 1931.“ 

1932. The continued definite fall in the infantile mortality rate is most gratifying. 
It is not claimed that the figure is an exact one. It is of course easier to dispose of the 
body of a young uifant in some of the more rural centres without registration than 
that of an adult ; and the eSeot of local propaganda, from time to time, temporarily 
may increase the total of registered birtlis very considerably. The results are, how- 
ever, of comparative value as the factors of error are more or less constant. It camiot 
be disputed but that the environmental hygienic surroundings, which so materially 
affect infantile mortality, have greatly improved of recent years. Tlio ]xirt played 
in the larger centres by continuous and active health propaganda on the part of 
the voluntary workers of the Gold Coast League for Materniiiy and Child Welfare 
Section of the Gold Coast Branch of the British Red Cross Society has been a 
' large one. 

The work done at the welfare centres and the Accra Maternitj' iHospital has been 
of the greatest value. It is confidently mticipated tliat conditions will still further 
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improve as the voluntary effort, inaugurated in most of the large towns, extends 
into areas at present hardly touched^ 

1933. A brighter feature of this report is provided by the continued fall in the 
infant mortality rate from 232 in Accra in 1922-23 to 126 in 1933 or 116, 114, 102 and 
100 in all registration districts for the years 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1 933, respectively. “ 

Immense strides have been made in the Gold Coast in little more than a decade 
since welfare work has been carried out . . . 

1934. There has . . . been a definite saving of life in infanta in the past two decades 
as the figures for Accra . . . will prove. Briefly, the infant mortality rate in 1916 was 
368, falling to 247 in 1921 and to 113 in 1934. 

The figures indicate that for every thousand births registered in Accra in 1934 
there were 266 fewer deaths of infants under one year of age than in 1916.^ In other 
words approximately 720 lives were saved in 1934 amongst those born.“ 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that with the spread of education birth 
registration is far better appreciated by the general community, in consequence of 
which the proportion of births failing to be registered must be less than in 1916.° 

1936. Deaths in infants under one year, registered during 1935, totalled 1,286 as 
compared to 1,016 in 1934, an increase of 269. The crude infantile mortality rate 
for 1936 was 127. 

This represents a verj' considerable increase over the rate of 105 returned for 1934. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that since 1934 infant deaths fi’om four, large, 
comparatively backward stations ha.ve now to be included.’ 

In viewing the increased rates returned from certain large centres one must keep 
in mind the lack of correction. To take the case of Accra — during 1935 a total of 
366 infant deaths were registered. Of these deaths over one third occurred in the 
various hospitals, a large proportion of which — estimated with respect to the Princos.s 
Marie Louise Child Welfare Centro and the Maternity Hospital as being 60 and 30 per 
centum respectively — ^were ‘imported’ cases.® 

The fact remains that the set-back in the health of the community whicli was 
indicated in 1934 has continued, emphatically, into 1936; to what extent the 
economic stress of the previous few years is responsible it is impossible to judge. 

There can be little doubt, also, but that the measure of increased prosperity in 
the rural localities has enabled the mothons in these areas to bi'ing their ailing 
children in increasing numbers into the centres for treatment.® 

Finally, the 1938 report says: 

Owing to the factor of the very sick child brought into the registration areas for 
treatment, the rate must he considered in excess of tho true rats for the more 
advanced centres, but very con.siderably lower than the rate for the surrounding, 
usually backward rural areas.’® 

’ Ibid. 1032, p. 2. “ Ibid. 1933, p. 9. “ Ibid., p. ,3. 

■* The Registrar miglit just as well have said that the figures for Kumasi iudieate tliat for every 
tliousand births registered in 1924-6 there were 1, 6,63 fewer deaths of infants under one year 
ofagethnnin 1923-4 (the official infant mortality rate of Kumasi dropped from 1,730 in 1!)23‘1 to 
77 in 1924-5, the number of registered births rising from 26 to 439; see Report on the Kumasi 
Public Health Board 102ti~i', jr. 42). 

See also Medkal Report 1Q33~4, p. 4. “ Report of Principal Registrar 1934, p. 3. 

’ The inclusion of these 4 towns wliioh in 1935 reported altogether 201 birtlis and 272 deaths 
cannot have had .any marked influence upon the infantile mortality rate of the whole registra- 

“ This argument is not convincing. From 1934 to 1935 deaths under 1 week increased in Accra 
from 138 to 176, deaths from 1 week to 1 month from 42 to 62, and deaths from I to 12 months 
from 120 to 127 (see ibid., p. 16; 193S, p. 13). It is unlikely, therefore, that the ‘imported’ esses 
should imvo been respoiLsible in a large measure for the increase in the number of iniaiit deatlis 
from 300 io 3U6, (The number of deliveries in the Maternity Hospital iiioreased from 659 in 
193410 750 m 1935, and the numberofinfant deathsfrom 74 to 87; see ibid. 793i), pp. 10, 18.) 

“ Il)id.R/.'iJ,p,3. Secal8oibid.iP3fi,pp.l,3;I937,pp.l,3;703S,p.l. Ibid. 1,935, i5. 4. 
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It is understandable that after a long period of welfare work and with 
a loM" infant mortality rate in the advanced centres the opinion now 
prevails that infant mortality is higher in the rural districts, but it is 
difficult to understand why before the initiation of welfare work and at 
a time when (owing to defective birth registration) the official infant 
mortality rate in the tovms was very high it was likewise believed that 
the rate must be higher still in the country. In his address of 22 February 
1926 to the Legislative Council Governor Guggisberg said: 

In Accra, which is at present practically the only place where wo can get reliable 
information, infant mortality has decreased by between forty and fifty deaths per 
thousand births since 1921.1 To a certain extent this is satisfactory, but on the other 
hand the rate to-day — 203 — ^is still painftdly high when compared with the 75 of 
England and Scotland. Also it must be remembered that Accra has advantage of 
a good water supply, and better drainage and other conditions than exist in the 
provinces, where the infant mortality must be far higher than it is here. Medical 
Officers generally place the infant mortality in the coimtry districts at between 
300 and 400 per thousand births.^ 

These estimates by MedicaLOfficers have apparently not been published, 
but general complaints about a very high infant mortality in the country 
are to be found in many official reports of the 1920s.*’ However, the only 
available statistics including other areas than the registration towns give 
little support to this view. They were provided by the surveys made in 
1931 at which the 6,854 women questioned were asked the numbers of 
their children who died before walldng.^ 

The consensus of opinion is that the average African baby in the Gold Coast 
crawls and walks at an earlier ago than the average European baby which may be 
taken to be at about 12 months. Although this i.s so the mortality rate of children 
dying before they can walk may possibly be compared with tho infantile mortality 
rate elsewhere which is based on tho first 12 months of life. This basis of comparison 
is not strictly accurate, but should provide some standard of reference for the 
future.® 

The in&nt morta<lity rate, as a whole, turned out to be 171. It was 
lowest in the Eastern Province of the Colony where it amounted to 143 
and it Avas highest in the Northern Territories where it amounted to 224. 
kSome rates were extraordinarily low. Thus, the 200 AAmmen que.stioned 
in Accra stated that only 77 of their 1,032 live-born children had died 
before walking. The Census Officer said; 

Accra . . . shoAva low rates, a retiu’n which possibly is not to bo Avondorod at, when 
tho sanitary improvements, effected in this important centre, aro taken into 
account.® 

1 Infaiitdeath8mimb(.'red211 in 1921 and 203 in 1024-5. But,owing mainly to die improvement 
in birth registration, tlie official infant mortality rate dropped from 247 to 203. 

® Leginlaiive Council Debaies 1926-7, p. 152. 

® See, for example, Gensns Report 1921, pp. 106, 162-3; Oolomal Meports, Gold Coast 1926-7, 
p. 34 1 Medical Report 1929-30, p. 10, For Togoland see Kuezynski, pp. 524-6. 

■* A similar question was put in 1924 to 1,000 women who came to tho dispensary at Koforidua. 
It appeared that of 3,666 children borne by these ryomen 924 had died besfore being able to 
Avalk about, and the Medical Officer concluded that the infant mortality rate was 252 per 1,000. 
But it aeoms that both the numbers of births and of infant deaths included stillborn. Moreover, 
the great majority of women questioned were mothers who brought siek children for treatment. 

^ The Cold Coast, 1931, vo\.i,p. 212. : ® Ibid., p. 214. 
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But as all the women questioned had passed the menopause the vast 
majority of the children were born at a time when sanitary conditions in 
Accra were quite unsatisfactory. It is, therefore, more likely that many 
of the 200 women questioned in Accra omitted to state deceased infants. 
On the whole, however, the returns look plausible. 

The conclusions to be drawn from all published data may be sum- 
marized perhaps as follows : 

(1) The official infant mortality rates of Accra and other registration 
towns computed for the period before the present registration law came 
into force (1 June 1926) grossly overstate mortality because birth regis- 
tration was very incomplete. 

(2) From 1927 on, the rates of Accra and of the registration towns as 
a whole indicate an infant mortality lower than that which prevailed in 
England 40 years ago. There is no reason to suppose that these fairly low 
rates understate mortality, since it is unlikely that births have been regis- 
tered more completely than infant deaths. These rates suggest furthermore 
that mortality has not impi'oved in the course of the last 15 years. To 
what extent it has improved as compared with earlier times it is impos- 
sible to tell. 

(3) The surveys made in 1931 suggest that infant mortality in the first 
two decades of tliis century was not excessive in the country as a whole, 
but that it was higher than it has been in the registration towns during 
the last 15 years. 

4. Population Growth 

Lieutenant-Governor Winniett, in his report on the Blue Book for 1846, 
expressed the belief that the population was increasing rapidly. 

During the space of the last 16 years a most extraordinary change has taken place 
in the aspect of the i>opulation of the various districts which have enjoyed the 
advantages of being within the range of British jurisdiction. Its numerical increase 
has been very great, as may be daily proved by the numerous now villages which 
are rising on every hand. It may not be saying too much to state, that during the 
time above mentioned the villages m the Panti country, and among the Assins, Inive 
increased, on an average, about 16 per cent.* 

The Blue Book for 1 849 assumed a population increase of 5 per cent, 
since 1846. Acting Lieutenant-Governor Fitzpatrick, as shown above,® 
.said that he had no means of corroborating or correcting the resulting 
population estimate of 288,500. 

However, though there may possibly be a mistake, and a considerable one, as 
to the actual amount of the population, there can be no difference of opinion aa to 
its steady and continuous increase. 

Within this largo territory there has been for some years past neither war, nor 
famine, nor pestilence, nor emigration, nor the exportation of ,slave.s, to cause any 
\musual diminution of the people. Their habits are greatly improved; tiiough 
heathens, and uneducated still, they are more civilized than they were ; they have 
abandoned the practice of offering human sacrifices; they feel that they owe some 

* Slate of Oohnial Poseeiisiom 1S46, p. 146. See also ibid. 1847, p. 203, 1848, p. 308 ; Jjliie Bool; 
1840, pp. 80-1, 1847, pp. 82-3, 1848, pp. 74-5. 

“ Seep. 405. 
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duty towards their slaves .... Add to all these protecting circumstances, a continual 
absorption of the Ashantee population, into Fantee, and we must conclude that a very 
great increase of the population is going on.^ 

But Lieutenant-Governor Bannerman did not share this opinion. 
According to him the country was not thickly populated. 

Neither, in my opinion, has the population increased to the extent within the last 
quarter of a century which one had a right to expect. There has been neither war, 
nor pestilence, nor famine. A sufficient abundance has been open to all. The people 
are powerful, muscular, and full of all the energies of health and strength; and, 
notwithstanding all these favourable circumstances, the fact is undoubted, that the 
increase in the population is not at all in proportion to what it would bo in Europe. 
I believe polygamy to be one principal cause of this, and the want of medical skill 
another; the former, with the habits which must always attend such a state of 
society, make fewer births an invariable consequence; but when it is known how 
many children die in infancy, the conviction is evident that unskilfulnoss in the 
treatment of the young is the chief cause.“ 

Governor Hill again took another view : 

The numerical increase must be great, as there are no causes to diminish the 
numbers, excepting a decay of nature from old age.’ 

The Medical Report for 1858 was again more sceptical. 

The population has not been dimmished by war, pestilence, or famine, for the. 
Croboe revolt last year may be said to have been put down without bloodshed; 
nevertheless the increase of population has nob been in any degree commensurate 
with what might reasonably be expected under such favourable ciroumstanoes. To 
what then is the cause ascribahle 7 In my humble opinion the chief cause arises 
from the enormous mortality which continually occurs in infancy from mismanage- 
ment by the natives of their young, and by their imskilful medical treatment. 
Polygamy is another cause which powerfully contributes to this effect, because the 
habits which it engenders materially diminishes the number of births, and, un- 
doubtedly, the easy access to spirits, and its enormous consumption in these 
settlements, may justly he considered extremely prejudicial to life.* 

In the follow.mg decades the official documents contain hardly any 
comment on population growth, and if one may judge from the population 
estimates the population was assumed to have remained stationary. 

Whether the returns of the counts made in 1891 and 1901 indicate a 
population increase or decrease in the Colony between those years it is 
difficult to tell. The 1901 census report, it is true, says; 

In comparing the Census Ketums of 1901 with those for 1891, it will be seen that 
in most of the Districts there has been an increase in population.’ 

But the returns actually showed a decrease in four of the twelve 
.Districts, and there would have been a decline also in the Volta River 
District if Krcpi had not been included in this District in the meantime. 
Excluding Kwitta, where the count was utterly incomplete in 1891, and 
excluding Kwahu and Krepi, which were not covered by the 1891 count, 
the total population of the Colony showed a marked decrease from 1891 to 
1901, hut this may have been due to an overstatement in 1891 of the 

* State oj GoloniaZ Possessions JSrfS, Part I, p. 93. ’ Ibid. ISSO, pp. 197-8. 

’ Ibid. .Z5S7, Part 1, p. 186. See also ibid. p. 182. 

Ibid. IS5S, Part II, p. 26, Census Seport 1901, p. 5. 
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population of Saltpond or to an understatement of the population of this 
District in 1901. 

The position is not less obscure for the first decade of this century. The 
African population enumerated in the Colony dechned from 896,350 in 
1901 to 852,396 in 1911. But the decrease can be easily explained by the 
complete failure of the 1911 count in Kwitta. For many other Districts 
a comparison is impossible owing to changes in boundaries, and whether 
for the Colony as a whole the omissions in 1911 w'ere much more mrmerous 
than in 1901 it is hard to tell. The Census Olficer expressed the following 
opinion : 

Taking tha recorded totals only and making allowance for the Quittah returns 
it would appear that the population of the Colony has increased. How far this 
increase is the result of more accurate enumeration and how far it is due to natural 
increase it would be futile with the data available to attempt to determine. The 
conditions however during the past decade, have been favourable to the gi’owth of 
population. There has been an absence of tribal war, and of serious epidemics, and 
at the same time there has been a gi-eat advance in material prosperity. If therefore 
tlie native races are prolific, it would not be unreasonable to look for a high rate of 
natural increase. i 

The enumeration of 1921 showed an African population of 1,171,913 or 
319,517 more than the enumeration of 1911. There was to be sure an 
excess of immigration over emigration, but this tvas probably offset by 
the deaths caused by the influenza epidemic. It is safe to say, therefore, 
that the major part of the apparent increase was due to more complete 
enumeration. By far the largest increase was shown for the Eastern 
Province which in 1911 had returned only 441,820 Africans (as compared 
with 541,253 in 1901) and which now returned 664, 207. ^ The report on 
the enumeration in this Province states : 

There has been no severe epidemic since 1911 except influenza which, in the whole 
Colony, was considered by the Medical authorities to have been the cause of tlie loss 
of at least 4% of the population.® Conditions of life on the other hand have altered 
for the better during the decade, but I am inclmed to think that the largo addition 

^ Ibid. 1011, p. 20. It should bo noted, however, that the belief of the Census Oflicer hi a liigh 
rate of natural increase was due, at least in part, to a niisintcrpretatiou of some census figures. 
He stated (ibid., pp. 31-2): 

‘In the case of the Colony there arc 84,882 more adults than children, the proportion being 
roughly live oliildron to six adults. ... 

‘ Ten years hence those persons in the second age group (i.e. those who are now from six to llfteen 
years of age) will have joined the adult classes {i.e. those over sixteen years), while those wlio are 
now 46 years and over wiU, it may be assiimed, have passed beyond the ken of the Census Officer. 
Assuming, therefore, that existing conditions remain the same, tlie number of adults in ten years 
time will be the total of those who are now between the ages of six and forty-six, viz. i — 645,962. 
Assuming again that the present ratio of six adults to five children continues, then the nutnher of 
children ten years iience will be 464,965 and the total population of the Colony 1,000,927, ahicli 
signifies a prohahlo annual increase of 15,000 or 1-7 per cent.’ 

The Census Officer evidently assumed that none of the 646,962 peoiile aged 6-45 in 1911 would 
die before 1921 ! If he had reoltoned with a yearly death-rate of 15 per 1,000 in these age group.s, 
he would have come to the conclusion that the population would be smaller in 1921 than in 1911. 
But it is impossible, of course, to derive the population in 1921 from the age composition in 1911. 

“ Excluding Addah-Quittah the figures for the Province in 1901, 1911, and 1921 were 320,642, 
364,426, and 486,682 respectively; see ibid. 2921, p. 49. 

® See also Medical Report 1918, pp. 13-14; Colonial Reports, Cold Coast 1918, p. 46. 
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to the population is duo more to greater care hi enumeration than to natural 
increase.! 

The Central Province showed an increase from 247,036 to 302,626. The 
Commissioner of the Province ‘states that the accuracy obtained in 1921 
was far greater than in 1911’. But apart from the Winnebah District, 
where the population was reported to have risen from 67,111 to 105,667, 
the increase was not great. The census report says that ‘ Winnebah shows 
the largest increase’,^ but does not offer an explanation. 

The Western Province showed an increase from 163,540 to 205,080. 
The count was reported to have been here much less defective than in 
1911. The actual increase, therefore, may have been small. 

The population figures for Ashanti and the Northern Territories are less 
conclusive still. The return for the African population of Ashanti in 1911 
was 287,591 as compared with 335,661 (excluding Kintampo) in 1901. 
But the 1911 count was no doubt quite defective. The enumeration of 
1921 showed a population of 406,193 and the Chief Commissioner .stated 
that the increase was ‘not necessarily a natural increase’. 

It is probably due to a more extensive acquaintance with the coiuitry, to the 
opening up by roads of districts formerly remote and to less suspicion on the part 
of the inhabitants as to the object of a Census.* 

The African population of the Northern Territories had been estimated 
in 1901, on the basis of a partial count, at 318,000 (including Kintampo), 
and the quite defective count of 1911 made it appear to be 361,806 
(excluding Kintampo). The total ascertained in 1921 was 630,366. Owing 
to the ravages of cerebrospinal meningitis and influenza the natural 
increase between 1901 and 1921 was probably very small.'^ 

For the Gold Coast as a whole (excluding Togoland) the African poj^u- 
lation, according to the enumerations, increased from 1,601,793 in 1911 
to 2,108,461 in 1921 or by 40 per cent. The large number of deaths during 
the influenza epidemic make.s it most unlikely that the natural increase 
exceeded 10 per cent., and it is improbable that the excess of immigration 
over emigration should have accounted for more than 5 per cent. Thus 
there cannot be any doubt that the major part of the apparent increase 
was due to more accurate counting. 

According to the enumeration of 1931 the African population (including 
Togoland) had increased since 1921 from 2,296,400 to 3,160,386 or by 

38 per cent. The increase was 34 per cent, in the Colony (Western Province 

39 per cent., Central Province 43 per cent.. Eastern Province 29 per cent.), 

' Census lleport 1921, p. 49. See also Saporl on the JBaslem Province 1921, p. 10 ; ‘ The increase 
must he conaideved abnormal and leads one to believe that the Census taken in 1911, could not 
have been accurate as naturally the methods of obtaining the oorreot iigures in that year were 
more diflioult of application than that in 1921, due to the difficulty of Communication and through 
the Bu.spioion of the inhabitants that the information sought for by the Government was required 
in connection with the levj'ing of a Poll Tax,’ 

^ Census Bepmt 1921, 

’ Ibid., p. 114. See also Cohniid Beports, Ashanti 1921, p. 29. 

* The deaths from cerebrospinal meningitis in 1906-8 have been estimated at 34,000 (see M edical 
Beport 1920, p, 18), those from itillnenza in 1918-19 at 29,000 or more (see Colonial Beports, 
Northern Territories 1018, p. 13; 1919, p, U). 
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42 per cent, in Ashanti, 35 per cent, in the Northern Territories, and 
55 i^er cent, in Togoland. The Chief Census Officer explained this amazing 
increase as follows : 

It is gonorally agreed that in a country where conditions are such as those which 
obtain in the Gold Coast the decennial increase could be estimated at 16 per cent. . . . 

If one reckons an error of 6 per cent under-estimation in the 1921 figures, the total 
of the population which could reasonably have been expected would have amounted 
to 2,872,903 leaving a balance of 287,483 to be accounted for by immigration.^ 

According to the enumeration retiu*n.8 the number of Africans originating 
from other British Dependencies or other countries was 289,217. 

This figure is surprisingly close to the estimate given above of the immigrant 
population after allowing for an increase on the previous census figure based on an 
error of 6 per cent in the original total and a 15 per cent increase on the corrected 
figure in the intercensal jieriod.- 

But this explanation is by no means convincing. 

(1) If one reckons an error of 5 per cent, under-estimation in the 1921 
figures and a 15 per cent, natural increase, the total population which 
could have been expected would have amounted to 2,296,400 X l'05x 
M5 = 2,772,903 (not 2,872,903), leaving a balance of 387,483 (not 
287,483) to be accounted for by immigration. 

(2) A certain proportion of the 289,217 persons originating from else- 
where had come before 1921 and w'as included in the 1921 Returns. There 
was also some emigration from the Gold Coast and Togoland. It, there- 
fore, seems unjustified to allocate more than 200,000 of the increase in 
1921-31 to net immigration. 

The argument of the Chief Census Officer would have been more plaus- 
ible if he had said : If one reckons an error of 12 per cent, under-estimation 
in the 1921 figures, the total of the population which could reasonably 
have been expected would have amounted to 2,957,703, leaving a balance 
of 202,623 to be accounted for by immigration. This would have implied 
that the population had increased between 1921 and 1931 from 2,672,000 
to 3,160,000 or by 23 per cent. 

The apparent increase of 38 per cent, was no doubt due in a lai'ge 
measure to understatement of the population in 1921. There was no doubt 
an actual increase both by excess of births over deaths and by excess of 
innnigration over emigration. But it is by no means certain that it 
aggregated 23 per cent. The Chief Census Officer says that it is generally 
agreed that in a country where conditions are such as those which obtain 
in the Gold Coast the decennial increase could be estimated at 15 per cent. 
I do not Imow of any such agreement. All the ba-sic data for estimating 
the natural increase in the Gold Coast are lacking, and a guess of 16 per 
cent, is probably too high. The scanty data available sugge.st that fertility 
is not very high and I see no reason for assuming that it should be so. 
There is no evidence, on the other hand, that mortality is low. 

Since the census of 1931 the African population is said to have increased 
from 3,160,000 to 3,960,000 at mid-year 1940 or by 800,000. Immigration 
‘ The. Oold Coast, 1H31, vol. i, pp. 140-7, 


Ibid., p. 154. 
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until the outbreak of the war was considerable/ but even if it should have 
accounted for an increase of 260,000 the balance would appear far too 
great to be explainable by an excess of births over deaths. 

VI. Non-Native Mobtality^ 

The Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone reported in 1827 : 

Some information was obtained on the Gold Coast with respect to the casualties 
amongst the Europeans, civil as well as military, which it is believed may be relied 
upon. This was contained in memoranda kept by Mr. Athy, apothecary and collector 
of duties, and the oldest resident upon that coast, where he had long held a medical 
appointment under the African Company. 

It appears from a list of the individuals, that between the 1st of J anuary 1812 and 
April 1823, 95 officers in the Company’s service arrived upon the Coast. That of these 
44 died, four had been kilted in action, four then remained upon the coast and 28 had 
returned to England, nine of whom had left the coast prior to 1816. Be3tween April 
1822 and 182S, 111 uidividuals arrived upon the coast, of whom 77 were military 
officers, 21 merchants and other civilians, eight women and five children j of the, so 
66 had died, four were killed in action, one shot himself, 26 left the coast and 
15 remained. Of those that died, 33 were military, 17 civilians, three women and 
two childi’en.^ 

Mortality among Europeans remained very high until the beginning of 
this century and was, at certain times, mucli discussed in official reports. 

1849. There have been about 19 cases of fever amongst the Europeans newly 
arrived on the Coast, and of these, in which there was no medical attendance, 6 have 
been fatal, and amongst the 13 who had the benefit of medical advice there has not 
been a single death.'* 

1852,' As has been the case for four consecutive years, no person who had the 
advantage of medical aid has died of fever ; but I regret to add, the fatal disease of 
this coast, ‘dysentery’, has carried off two of my olficers, together with four young 
men, merchants and clerks, at Cape Coast; and I was obliged to send home on 
medical certificate one staff assistant surgeon with one surgeon, and the latter, I am 
sorry to state, died at Madeira, where he was landed in a sinking condition.* 

1863, , both fever and dysentery have proved fatal to mairy during the year, 
particularly the white resident merchants.® 

1864. . . . the year 1854 was considered for the place a healthy one ; but still the 
proportion from among the small number of civil and military officors or otlier 
Europeans who die or are invalided, even in healthy years, is large. It is however 
very probable that much of this is attributable in part to indlscrotions ; but the 
nature of this climate is, that though happily sweeping epidemics are scarcely known 
to it, yet, generally speaking, it is ever sapping tho health, and is always ready to 
seize fatally on anything peccant either in habits or constitution.’ 

1856. With respect to the health of these settlements, the year 1865 was con- 
sidered fully an average unhealthy one, if not more than that. During part of that 
year one of the medical officers, having also a magisterial situation, used to visit 
Annamaboo in both those capacities, and the clerk of the Court wi-iting up to him 

* See, for example, Ifgjjorf 0)1 iAe iofiott)' p. 42. 

Data oonceniing uon-Afrioan births are apparently not available. Eurnpean bii'tliK must be 
rare since only 10 children under 6 were counted in 1031. But there wore then 78 sucli children 
among Syrians. ; ^ * iSepori, First Part, p. 109. 

■* iSiaie o/ Ca!o»i«l Possessions IS4!), Part I, p. 96. The Europeans numbered 32. 

“ Ibid. 1552, p. 108. The Buropoana numteed 41. 

® Ibid. 185S, p. 182, ’ Acting Governor Connor, ibid, 185i, pp. 199-200. 
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on business, added in a P.S. to his letter ‘The people are dying here somewhat like 
fowls.’ In a letter shortly subsequent, he expressed himself on this latter subject 
to this effect, ‘I have the same report to give of the health of the people as in my 
last letter.’ I should hope that m point of indulgence in intoxicating liquors, 
Europeans here are as little exposed to the charge of excess as they have been at 
any tune ; but still, at times, instances of it appear. The observation of a native 
woman who acts often as nurse, with reference to the death of a European who 
formed an instance of this kind, and whose intemperance attained its end in one of 
the few first days of this year, was, as reiwrted to me, to this effect, ‘God did not 
kill him, he killed himself ; God did not want him.’ The effect of this climate on 
the health appears to me, if I may so express myself, like a snake preparing a victim 
for being swallowed, it quietly slavers him with poisonous saliva, and finally gulps 
him, unless the unhappy one has previously contrived to get leave of absence, and 
had the good fortune to get ‘homo’.’^ 

1860. There was much siclmess during the year, and many of the military officers 
were invalided home j two died hero and one on his passage to England ; the wife of 
another of the officers died here.“ 

The reports on the following Blue Books do not discuss health or 
mortality, but the report for 1868 again emphasized the tinsuitable habits 
of many Europeans. 

... it cannot be too strongly impressed on persons taking up their residence in 
a tropical country, a.nd esjjecially the Gold Coast, that an undue indulgence in 
stimulants, and an undue omission of constant muscular and inontal exercise, is tlie 
main, and. well-nigh the sole (indirect) cause of the agues, fevers and dysenteries, 
which are so unjustly attributed entirely to atmospheric influences. “ 

But the habits of Eurojieans improved. The Sanitary Report on the 
Station of Cape Coast for 1886 says: 

Ten years ago intemperance was general throughout the whole coast .... Since 
then times, manners, and men have changed, and for the bettor, hence the true 
cause of our more temperate habits now.* 

However mortality remained high. 

1880. Accra. In April, May, and June a good deal of sielcne.ss prevailed amongst 
the Europeans here, resulting in seven deaths, three of blackwater fever, two of 
remittent fever of another t 5 q)e, one of phthisis and one of insolation. 

Seventy Europeans have resided at Accra since January, so that the death rate 
up to date [21 Oct.] is 100 per 1,000. Many of the.se Europeans, however, resided 
hero for short periods, some for a fortnight only, others for a month or thereabouts, 
so that to include tliem in this number obviously makes the death rate a^jpoar much 
lower than it would be if the permanent residents alone were considered. Six were 
invalided, four temporarily, two to Europe.® 

1887. The total strength of Europeans and West Indian officials resident on the 
Gold Coast in 1887 was 72, out of which 4 died® and 16 were invalided. 

Eeath rate, 6-4 per cent., or 64 per 1,000. 

Per-centage invalided, 20-8, or 208 per 1,000.’ 

Elmina. During the second quarter an epidemic of remittent fever of grout 
severity prevailed and caused the deaths of two Europeans in the Castle and two 
in the town.® 

* Same, ibid. JS55, pp. 254-5. “ Ibid. 1SS6, p. 191. ® Ibid. 2SSS, Part II, pp. 24-5. 

.Oolotiial Possessions Jiej)orts JSSi-6, p. Hi. ® Ibid., pp. 249-50. 

® For 1877-9, when the number was much smaller, it was reported that in each year 6 Euro- 
pean officials died (including those who died on the passage to England) ; see ibid. 1S70-8, p. 149, 

isro, p, 208. 

7 Gold Coast, toitory atid Medical Reports for 1887 and 1888, p. 10. 


Ibid,, p. 16. 
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Quittali. In common with those on other parts of the coast, the European resi- 
dents of Quittah have suffered severely during the past year ; the actual mortality 
has been 40 per cent., and there has been, besides, much sickness of a grave but not 
fatal character. The deaths which have occurred have mostly been due to the 
adynamic form of malarial fever complicated with hseinoglobinuria which has of 
late been so common on the coast ; deaths were also r-ecordod from dysentery, ardent 
remittent fever, and in one case from sporadic yellow fever. The death (rate) of the 
offloial population was better than that of the non-official; out of five officers 
stationed at Quittah one died from the pernicious malarial fever sjjoken of above, 
one was invalided homo with the same disease and the remaining three were from 
time to time visited by attacks of remittent fever of varying severity, but otherwise 
enjoyed fair health.' 

1888. The total number of Europeans and officials resident on the coast was 72. 
Of this number the death rate was 6-5 per cent., and the invaliding rate 5’55 per oent.^ 

In 1891 conditions were better. The Medical Sanitary Report said: 

Commercial Europeans. Although the death-rate during the year among the 
Commercial Europeans at Elmina and Kwitta was, owing to local climatic and other 
influences, abnormally high, respectively 12'50 and 15 per cent. . . , the death-rate 
of the total number resident in tlie protectorate was low. Out of a total of 428 
resident during the year 14 died and 76 were invalided, tlius giving a death-rate 
of only 3'27 per cent. . . . The number invalided was 74, which gives a percentage of 
17-62. 47 or more than half of this invaliding occurred in tiro gold mining district 
of Tarquah, where out of 148 resident during the year 4 died, making the very low 
death-rate in that District 2-72 per cent. The high invaliding rate, liowever, of 
32-4 per cent, must be taken as a set-off against the low death-rate, for had the 
patients who wore invalided been allowed to remain in the country they would moat 
assuredly have died. No European is over invalided from this Coast, unless he is 
either found pli 5 ^aically or mentally unfit for Service, or whoso life is in imminent 
danger from grave .sicknass. 

Official Euroi^eans. Low as the death-rate was among the Commercial Europeans 
that of the oflicial Europeans was still lower. Out of a total of 66 residents during 
the year 2 died and 10 were invalided ; of the latter 2 died at sea, and, therefore, I do 
not include them in our death-rate, which was 3-07 per cent. . . . The invaliding rate 
was 16-38 per cent. The remark above made on invaliding of oounse applies hero 

The Census Report for that year added the following comment : 

Fevens of an intermittent tyi)6 prevailed largely; the mortality was low but 
invaliding high. Affections of the liver and spleen rank next in importance, but 
there wore only a few cases under treatment among European Officials. The 
climatic and other conditions engendering disease, and the hygienic ]precautious 
necessary for the preservation of health hi this country are far better undor.stood 
now, and the general health of Europeans in the Colony lias greatly improved of lata.' 

But the years 1893-7 were apparently again very bad. 

1893 {1st half). At Capo Coast during the first quarter two Europeans died and 
one was invalided, although the percentage of aicknea.s was not great. In the second 
quarter, however, the European sick rate was very high and almo.st all the resident 
European population suffered from severe foi-ms of Remittent Fever ; two doatiis 
occurred from Malarial remittent fever and two wevo invalided. 

Elmina. The general health could not have been more unaatislixetory ; one official 
began to suffer from malarial debility until removed to Aburi, four of the five traders 
exhibited grave and complicated forma of fever, and the misaiouarios generally 

' Gold Coast, Sanitary md Medical Bcyorls for 7S87 ami ISHS, p. Ul. 

Ibid., p. 26. See also ibid., pp, 31, 62-3. 

® Quoted in Feport 1591, p. 109. * Ibid., p. 25. 
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suffered from anaemia and intermittent and remittent fevers. The prevalent diseases 
were Remittent Fever of a serious type, Intermittent Fever, Diarrhcea, Dysentery, 
Congestion of the Liver and Malarial Anaemia. Two deaths occurred and two were 
invalided.'- 

1894. The months of November and December were most unliealthy for Euro- 
peans in the western districts of the Colony, and many deaths ocoin-red from malig- 
nant malarial fever.^ 

1895. The general health of the Colony was extremely bad during the period, the 
endemic fever assuming a pseudo -epidemic form of a malignant type closely 
approaching in its clinical manifestations the Vomito Negro or Yellow Fever of the 
West Indie.s. The death rate was enormous among Europeans and the excitement 
induced thereby amounted almost to a panic and served to intensify the fatal 
tendencies of the prevailing fever in the latter part of the year.'* 

1896. The general health of the Colony diu'ing the year under review shows little 
or no improvement on that of the previous year. This year there were, amongst the 
European population, 11 deaths of Officials, and 30 Non-Offlcials, as against 16 
and 23 respectively during 1896. The number invalided being 23 Officials and 
36 Non-Officials, against 26 and 32 in 1805. This high rate is to be attributed to the 
fact that the epidemic of tho malignant type of fever which prevailed during the last 
half of 1895 conthmed duimg the first four montlis of this year, the period in which 
the greater number of the deaths occurred.'* 

1897. In a total estimated European population of 622 there were 40 deaths and 
78 cases of invaliding, equal to a death rate of 76-62 per 1,000 and an invaliding rate 
of 166-1 per 1,000.6 

The general health of the Colony shows a slight improvement on the two previous 
years, though tho death-rate still remains exceptionally high.® It must bo remem- 
bered that tlie EurojDeans in the Colony are for tho most part men in the prime of 
life, as there are no European children in the Colony and a man of 60 years of age 
is an exception.’ 

The death-rates for officials in 1893-7 were given as 31, 34, 67, 60, and 
38 respectively.® Those for 1893 and 1896 may appear excessive, but a vei-y 
interesting investigation covering the years 1881-97® indicates that for this 
period as a whole the death-rate of officials was 76 per 1,000. 

The comiailation of vital statistics relating to tho Europeans who are or have boon 
in the employment of the Governments of the Gold Coast and Lagos since tho 
beginning of 1881 has been completed up to tho end of 1897 .... 

Tho column headed ‘Nvunbor of years’ service’ contains tho totals of tlie period.^ 
from the date on which each Eiiropean arrived in West Africa to take up his omidoy- 
ment under one of two above-mentioned Governments to tho date on which he 

’ Quoted in Gold Coast Colony, MeMicnl Report 1912, jjp. 87-8. Medical Report 1917, p. 12, 


gives the following death rates per 1,000 for 1893 : 

Government Officials . . . . . ... . ... 31 

Europeans at Kwitta, including Officials . . . . . . . . . . 76 

Basel Missionaries . . .77 

Catholics . . . . . . . .... . . . 116 

Besidents at Ehnina and Cape Coast (including Govt. Officials and Oatholios) . , . 114 

Mining Districts . . . . . ... . . . . . . 121 

’ Colonial Reports, Cold Coast 1894, p. 21. 

6 Gold Coast Colony, Medical Report 1895, p. 3. 


Mbid. hWfi, p. 3. 6 Ibid. ‘1897’, p. 171. 

6 It was in fact much higher than in the two previous years, and the same is true of the in- 
validing rate. '' Colonial Reports.QoldGoast Colony 1897, p.lQ. 

6 See Gold Coast Colony, ‘Medical Report 1897’, p. 172. 

“ Vital Statistics respecting Europeans employed by the Governments of the Gold Coast and Lagos, 
1881-1897. 
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ceased to be in that Government’s employ. In the case of persons whose employ, 
ment falls partly outside of the years 1881 to 1897, the part before 1881 or after 
1897 is not taken into account. Leave of absence to England has been regarded as 
incidental to the employment, and is included. Since 1883, and except in cases of 
invaliding, such leave of absence would ordinarily be for six months after every 
twelve months’ service, voyages to and from England being included in the six 
months.^ 

The statistics have been compiled by Mr. T. E. Yoimg, a former President of the 
Institute of Actuaries, from data collected from the records of the Colonial Office by 
Mr. C. D. Turton, a former Treasurer of the Gold Coast .... 



Number oj 

Number of 
years' 

Average 1 
length of 
service in 

Nutnher of 
deaths 
during 

Death rate 
per thousand 

Colony 

peji'sons 

service 

years 

service 

per annum 

Gold Coast 

654 

1,307 

2-4 

99 

76-8 

La.gos 

268 

622 

2-0 

28 

1 53'6 


As regards non-officials the death rates for 1895-7 were shown to be 
42, 49, and 94.^ But the comparatively low rates for 1895 and 1896 may 
have been computed from incomplete records.® In 1897 the death-x’ate 
was much higher than for officials. The Colonial Report for this year made 
the following comment: 

It will be noticed . . . that the death-rate among the official class is loss than that 
among the mercantile community. This may perhaps bo attributed to the leave 
arrangements of the Government service whereby all European officials are per- 
mitted to proceed to Eiunpe on leave after twelve months residential service on the 
Coast, and to the houses occupied by Government officials being away from the 
thickly populated part of the town. This is no trivial matter, for climatic conditions 
are such that what is at most an inconvenience in more temperate climates is a 
vei’itable calamity to the European resident in West Africa. Much of the comfort 
of life depends on attention to its rainuti®, and this is pre-eminently so in a country 
such as the Gold Coast.’* 

The numbers of deaths of officials in 1897-1901 were 6, 8, 9, 10, and 
15 respectively, and those reported for non-officials 34, 17, 18, 34, and 38 
respectively. The death-rates for officials were 38, 66, 54, 21, and 80 
respectively, and those for non-officials (1897-1900) 94, 74, 45, and 22 re- 
spectively.® But the population figures, particularly those for 1900 and 
1901, are so uncertain® that no conclusions concerning actual mortality 
should be drawn from the death-rates. The comments in the Medical 
Reports deserve attention merely because they show that at that time 
death-rates which appear very high were then considered to be satisfactory. 

>■ Mortality in West Africa, therofore, was possibly higher than indicated in these statistics, as 
a considerable proportion of ‘Number of years’ service’ -was spent on sea and in England, and not 
under the more unfavourable conditions prevailing in West Africa. 

* Seo Gold Coast Colony, Mediced Report 18d5, p. 24; 1S9G, p. 21 ; ‘1897’, p. 171. 

’ Seo ibid. 1895, p.Z-. ‘It is impossible to obtain reliable statistics as to the- Bio!cnes.s and deaths 
aiaongat the non-official population.’ . ' 

* Colonial Reports, Gold Ooael Colony 1897, p. 17, 

' Seo ibid. 1897, p. Uij 1898, p. 26; l$p9, p. 22; 1900, p. 23; 1901, p. 31. 

* It is hard to believe, for example, that the officials in 1899-1902 should liave nuinhered 
166, 468, 188, and 286 respectively. The low death-rate of non-officials in 1900 ra.iy he quite 
erroneous. Their number was estimated at 1,612 as against 400 in 1899. 
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1898. The general health of the Colony, during the year under review, showed 
a slight improvement on that of the three previous years .... The improvement is 
probably due to two causes: — ^the better circumstances under which Europeans, 
Official and Non-Official, live, and the Meteorological conditions. Formerly the 
greater number of the white residents lived in, or very near to, the native parts of 
the varions towns, but durmg the last three or four years Government has, in most 
districts, built residences for the Officials in healthy and open situations, and 
the example thus set is gradually being followed by the European mercliants. The 
meteorological conditions were also more than usually favourable to health ; the 
rainfall was above the average, and the temperature throughout the year was below 
the normal.^ 

1899. The general health of tho Colony during tlio past year was good; out of 
166 European offlcialB there wore only 9 deaths and 2.3 cases of invaliding, and out 
of an estimated number of 400 Non-Official Btiropoans there wore IS deaths and 52 
oases of invaliding. 

The death rate [54'2j is slightly higher than the average death rate for Officials 
for the Colony, which is about 47-8 per thousand.^ 

1 900. The general health of tho Colony during the year 1 900 showed a very marked 
improvement on that of tho previous year ; in fact, from a health iDoint of view, it 
may be looked on as a record year. Amongst tho European population, 1 Officinl and 
18 Nbii-officials died,® as against 9 Officials and 18 Non-officials during 1899. 
10 Officials and 45 Non-officials wore invalided,* as again.st 23 Officials and 62 Non- 
officials during 1899. . . . Tho improvement in tho health is, in some measure, duo 
to tho more careful and regular methods of life, which, I am glad to say, are yearly 
receiving more attention ; and also to tlie meteorological conditions . . . 

1901. The general health for tho year was very bad .... Fifteen officials died during 
tho year in a total strength of 188.“ 

Whether 1900 was a good year and 1901 a bad year it is impossible to 
tell. But 1902, if comj^ared with earlier years, showed a favourable 
mortality. The data were more detailed and more accurate. The death- 
rate for the whole European community was 31 per 1,000 — 35 for Officials, 
66 for Merchants, 23 for employees of Mining Companies, 20 for employees 
of the Gold Coast Railway, and 21 for Missionaries. The Principal Medical 
Officer made the following interesting comment : 

This return is remarkable as showing such marked difforouce.s in tlio mortality 
and invaliding in the various sections of tho community; and the question very 
natmally arises : to what is this duo ? It is most imdoubtodly in a very groat measure 
attributable to the following: — 

Period of service on the Coast. 

Liability to sun exposm’o. 

Nature of occupa.tion. 

Facilities for exercise. 

Location of residences. 

Tho highest rate of mortality is amongst the morcantilo conumuiity ; and those 
have the longest period of service — ^two to three years ; many of them are also much 
exposed to the sun, having to work on tho beach or tho yards of the factories from 
about 6.0 !i .m. till 11.0 a.m. and from 1.0 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. or 5.0 p.m. Their work 
is pretty hard, and the long hoiu-s and the tu-ed feeling most men must have at the 

^ Gold Coast Colony, ‘Medical Report 1898’, pp. 315-16. 

- Ibid. JSny, pp. 2-3. The ave age death-rate in 1893-7 was given ibid. T897’, p. 172, as 
47'86; ’it should, however, read 46-86. 

“ Aotuallj' 10 Officials and 34 non-Officials died. 

* Actually 29 Officials and 99 non-Offieials were invalided ; see Colonial Reports, Gold Coast 1900, 
p. 23. “ Medical Report 1000, p. 12, “ Ibid. 1901, p. 11. 
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end of their day’s labour leaves them unfit for much exercise, in any form, and a 
period of rest is more generally indulged in. The residences of the merchants are 
almost invariably situated in the town, in the midst of the houses and huts of the 
natives, and I think it is now accepted as a fact that living day and night in close 
proximity to native dwellings is a very strong factor m the causation of malarial fevers. 

The next highest rate is amongst the officials, and with them the conditions of 
life are somewhat different. The period of service on the Coast is only one year, 
with the exception of a few departments, notably the Public Works; the sun 
exposure is comparatively small; the hours of work are shorter and the facilities 
for exercise much greater, and as a rule more taken advantage of; and in most stations 
their residences are situated at a considerable distance from those of the natives. 

Next come the mining companies and the Gold Coast Railway, and in the case 
of both the conditions of life are very similar. The period of service on the Coast 
is usually eight months, followed by at least foiu' months’ leave to Europe ; the work 
is certainly liard, but it is active healthy exercise ; and in many cases there is a con- 
siderable amount of exposure to the sun. Theh- residences are almost invariably iir 
the bush and at some distance from native towns and villages. In addition to the 
short tour of service, the Chief Resident Engineer of the Gold Coast Railway, and the 
managers of the different mining companies, have the power of at once dismissing 
and Bonding iiome any man addicted to alcohol, or for any other serious offence. 
This power is freely used, and I have no doubt it has had a very marked effect in 
reducing the invaliding and death rate. 

In the ease of the missionaries they, as a rule, live under very favourable con- 
ditions, and lead quiet, peaceful lives, so that a low rate of mortality is what one 
would expect. 

After considering all the above circiunstancos as to conditions of life, &c., the 
only conclusion one con come to is that one of tho most powerful factors in reduomg 
the mortality among.st Europeans in West Africa is a short tour of service ; this is 
clearly shown in the case of the railwaj'' and mining companies, the employes of 
which, although in raanj'' ways not living under such favoiuable conditions as the 
Government officials, show a much lower rate of mortality. In view of this it is most 
desirable that mercantile fii-ms should reduce tho period of service for their employes 
at least to eighteen months. 

Although the death rate was voiy high in one section of tho community, it should 
bo noted that the rata for the European population as a w'hole was only 31T4 per 
1,000, and I think this may be looked on as very satisfactory. 

It has taken much time and difficulty to get this return completed, principally 
owing to tho carolessncss, or unwillingness, of tho mining managers ; many of whom 
had to bo asked several times before the neco!5sary statistics could be obtained ; and 
in others the papers were so carelessly filled in as to be useless, and had to be returned 
for correction. A beginning has, however, been made, and os the statistics arc of 
such great interest, and, in view of the largely increasing European population of 
tho Colony, of such inestimable value for life insurance and other purposes, every 
effort will bo made to keep it up in future years."^ 

The mortality of 1902 was favourable if compared VKuth earlier years, 
but it was still very high considering that nearly all Europeans belonged 
to age groups in which death everywhere claims the smallest number of 
victims. However, in 1903 the rate dropped considerably — to 22. The 
Principal Medical Officer who had considered the 1902 rate of 31 to be 
very satislactorj'- was diffident. The return ‘may be loolced upon as very 
satisfactory, hut I fear it is too much to hope that such a very low death 
rate will be maintained m all future years ’.® It was not too much to hope. 
The rate dropped to 13 in 1904, and never again reached the ‘satisfactory ’ 
' Medical Report 1902, pp. 13-14. “ Ibid. 1903, p. 16. 
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level of 1902. All sections of the commmiity took part in this improve- 
ment. The development of the death-rates in the first ten years for which 
the new statistics had been prepared was as follows d 



1902 1 1903 

1904 

ms 1 1906 

1907 

190S 

1909 I 1910 

1911 

Officials . 

36-0 1 15-3 

22-8 

23-2 1 15-0 

8-1 

14-5 

11'4 1 16-8 

7-1. 

Merchants 

66-3 .35-8 

9-8 

11-0 1 lo-7 

16-7 

20-7 

12'2 1 37-9 

23-1 

Mining companies 

23-1 19-2 

10-6 

10-4 18-1 

13-6 

14-6 

12-0 i 27-2 

17-3 

Missionaries 

20-8 1 21-7 

13-3 

21-3 1 25-2 

11-6 

24-7 

25-4 1 29-() 

19-7 

Total . 

31-pj 21-7 

12-8 

13-6 1 17-6 

13-3 

17-0 1 

12-8 27-2 

16-6 


* Including Gold Coast Railway. 


The progress achieved was enormous, but sometimes tropical diseases 
took ancAv a heavy toll. Of the 46 deaths occurring in 1910, 15 were due 
to malaria, 10 to blackwater fever, and 10 to yellow fever. Living con- 
ditions on the whole had become infinitely better, but they still left much 
to be desired. In his report for 1911 the Senior Sanitary Officer said: 

We cannot, of course, compel Europeans who are already established in native 
towns to move outside, but suivly instruction.s might bo issued to nil local building 
authorities to refuse to sanction the erection of quarters for the occupancy of 
Europeans in native towns, and in all new townships, such as those springing up 
along the railways, no Europeans should be allowed to reside outside the segregation 
areas. Offices and factories, of course, must be built within the business area. 

My experience in West Africa has taught me that, apart from a certain type 
of Government official, more happily becoming extinct, the bitterest opponent of 
sanitation is the local mercantile agent. He may live in a native town, but his 
quarters are usually palatial, whilst tliose oceuisiecl by hi.s assistants are often such 
as, could the shareholders at home reali.se their condition, they would blush to 
pocket their dividends.'-^ 

But from 1912 on, the death-rate of the Europeans exceeded 13 only 
in the influenza year 1918 when it jumped to nearly 31, and it has been 
below 10 in every year since 1922-3. 

In order rightly to appraise these rates two facts must be taken into 
consideration : 

(1) The rates have been computed by relating the number of deaths 
occurring in the Gold Coast to the number of resident Europeans (including 
those on leave). Mortality, therefore, is somewhat higher than the death- 
rates indicate. 

(2) That the death-rate of the Europeans is so much lower than that 
of the Africans is due to factors which have been cliaracterized by the 
Principal Registrar in the following terms: 

'the majority of whites coming to the Gold Coast undergo medical examination 
prior to embarkation and it is rarely that anyone physically nnlit i.s allowed to 
embark. Secondly, only a .small percentage of whites living in the Gold Coast belong 
to the two extremes of life when mortality rates are normally miicli higher tlinn 
during the wage-earning period. Thirdly, the majority of Europeans who come to 
these shores are in a better economic position than the bulk of the indigenous 
inhabitants. They are well-housed and adequately fed.® 

1 See ibid. J90S, pp. 6-8; I9W, pp. 9, 11 ; Iffll, pp. 8. 10. 

® Ibid., p. 66. ® Report Principal Jiegiatrar 1934, pp. 6- 6. 
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end of thoir day’s labour leaves them unfit for much exercise, in any form, and a 
period of rest is more generally indulged in. The residences of the merchants are 
almost invariably situated in the town, in the midst of tho houses and huts of the 
natives, and I think it is now accepted as a fact that livmg day and night in close 
proximity to native dwellings isa very strong factor in the causation of malarial fevers. 

Tho next highest rata is amongst the oflieials, and with them the conditions of 
life are aomewliat different. Tho period of service on the Coast is only one year, 
with tho exception of a few departments, notably the Public Works ; the sun 
exposure is comparatively small; the hours of work are shorter and the facilities 
for exercise much greater, and as a rule more taken advantage of ; and in most stations 
their residences are situated at a considerable distance fi-om those of tho natives. 

Next come the mining companies and the Gold Coast Railway, and in the case 
of both the conditions of life are very similar. The period of service on the Coast 
is usually eight months, followed by at least four months’ leave to Europe ; the work 
is certainly hard, bub it is active hea.lthy exercise ; and in many cases there is a con- 
siderable amount of expo.suro to tho .sun. Their residences are almost invariably in 
the bush and at some distance from native towns and villages. In addition to the 
short tour of service, tlie Chief Resident Engineer of the Gold Coast Railway, and the 
managers of the different mining companio.s, have tho power of at once dismissing 
and Bonding home any man addicted to alcohol, or for any other serious offence. 
This power is freely used, and I have no doubt it has had a very marked effect in 
reducing tho invaliding and death rate. 

In the case of the missionaries they, as a rule, live under very favourable con- 
ditions, and lead quiet, peaceful lives, so that a low rate of mortality is what one 
would expect. 

After considering all the above circumstances as to conditions of life, &c., the 
only conclusion one can come to is that one of tho most powerful factors in reducing 
the mortality among.st Europeans in West Africa is a short tour of service ; this is 
clearly .shown in the case of the j-ailway and mining companies, the employes of 
which, although in many ways not living under such favourable conditions as the 
Government officials, show a much lower rate of mortality. In view of this it is most 
desirable that mercantile Arms should reduce the period of service for their employes 
at lea,st to eighteen months. 

Although the death rate was very high in one section of the community, it should 
be noted that the rate for the European population as a whole was only 31T4 per 
1,000, and I think this may bo looked on as very satisfactory. 

It has taken much time and difficulty to get this return completed, principally 
owing to the carelessness, or unwillingness, of the mining managers ; many of whom 
had to bo asked several times before tho noces.sai-y statistics could be obtained ; and 
in others the papers were so cai’elessly filled in as to be u-seless, and had to be returned 
for correction. A beginning has, however, been made, and as the statistics are of 
such groat interest, and, in view of the largely increasing European population of 
the Colony, of such inestimable value for life insurance and other purposes, every 
effort will bo made to keep it up in future years.' 

The mortality of 1902 was favourable if compared with earlier years, 
but it was still very high considering that nearly all Europeans belonged 
to age groups in which death everywhere claims the smallest number of 
victims. However, in 1903 the rate dropped considerably — to 22. The 
Principal Medical Officer who had considered the 1902 rate of 31 to be 
very .satisfactory was diffident. The return ‘may he looked upon as very 
satisfactory, but I fear it is too much to hope that such a very low death 
rate will be raaintained in. all future years It was not too much to hope. 
The rate dropped to 13in 1904, and never again reached the ‘satisfactory’ 
^ Meiical Report im, . “ Ibid. 7003, p. 16. 
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level of 1902. All sections of the community took part in this improve- 
ment. The development of the death-rates in the first ten years for which 
the new statistics had been prepared was as follows d 



1902 

1903 

1904 

ms 

1906 

1907 

J90S 

1909 1910 

1911 

Officials . 

.36.0 

15-3 

22-8 

23-2 

15-0 

8-1 

14-6 

11.4 I 16-8 

7-1 

Merchants 

56..3 

35-8 

9-8 

11-0 

16-7 

16-7 

20-7 

12-2 37-9 

23-1 

Mining companies 

2.31 

19-2 

10-6 1 

10-4 

18-1 

13-6 

14-6 

12-0 I 27-2 1 

17'3 

Missionaries 

20-8 

21-7 

13-3 

21 -.3 

25-2 

11-6 

24-7 i 

25-4 29-6 

19-7 

Total . 

:n-i' 

21-7 

12-8 

13-6 

17-6 j 

13-3 

17-0 

12-8 27-2 

16.6 


* Including Gold Coast Bailway. 


The progress achieved was enormous, but sometimes tropical diseases 
took anew a heavy toll. Of the 46 deaths occurring in 1910, 15 were due 
to malaria, 10 to blackwater fever, and 10 to yellow fever. Living con- 
ditions on the whole had become infinitely better, but they still left much 
to be deshed. In his report for 1911 the Senior Sanitary Officer said: 

We cannot, of course, compel Europeans who are already established in native 
towns to move outside, but surely insti’uction.s might be issued to all local building 
authorities to refuse to sanction the erection of quarters for the ocoupanoy of 
.Eui'opeans in native towns, and in all new townships, sucli as those springing up 
along the railways, no Europeans should be allowed to reside outside the .segregation 
areas. Offices and factories, of course, must bo built within the business area. 

My experience in West Africa has taught me that, apart from a certain type 
of Government official, more happily becoming extinct, the bitterest opponent of 
sanitation is the local mercantile agent. He may live in a native town, but his 
quarters are usually palatial, whilst those occiqjied by his assistants are often such 
as, could the shareholders at home realise their condition, they would blush to 
pocket their dividends.^ 

But from 1912 on, the death-rate of tlie Europeans exceeded 13 only 
in the influenza year 1918 when it jumped to nearly 31, and it has been 
below 10 in every year since 1922-3. 

In order rightly to apprai.se these rates two facts must be taken into 
consideration : 

(1) The rates have been computed by relating the number of deaths 
occurring in the Gold Coast to the number of resident Europeans (including 
those on leave). Mortality, therefore, is somewhat higher than the death- 
rates indicate. 

(2) That the death-rate of the Europeans is so much lower than that 
of the Africans is due to factors which have been characterized by tlie 
Pi'incipal Registrar in the following terms; 

The majority of whites coming to the Gold Coast undergo medical examination 
prior to embarkation and it is rarely that anyone physically unfit is allowed to 
embark. Secondly, only a small percentage of whites living in the Gold Coast belong 
to the two extremes of life when mortality rates are normally much higher than 
during the wage-earning period. Thirdly, the majority of Europeans who come to 
thoso shores are in a better economic position than the bulk of the indigenous 
inhabitants. They are well-housed and adequately fed.® 

1 See ibid. 1909, pp. 6-8; 1910, pp. 9, 11 ; 1911, pp. 8, 10. 

® Ibid., p. 66. ® Report Principal Registrar 1934, pp. 6-6, 
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Table 26, Deaths of Europeans by Occupation, Gold Coast and Togoland, 
1902-M^ 


Period^ 

Government 

officials 

Employees 
of trading 
firms 

Employees 
of mining 
companies 

Mission- 

Total 

M. 1 F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1902 

10 

21 

18 

2 


67-’ 

1903 

6 

12 

20 

2 


39 

1904 

8 


1 

13 

] 


26 

190.6 

9 


1 

12 

2 


26 

1906 

0 


t 

18 

: 


31 

1907 

3 



12 

] 


26 

1908 

6 


1 

11 



30 

1909 

6 


' 



: 


22 

1910 

8 

16 

18 

4 


46 

1911 

4 

14 

16 

1 


37 

1912 

8 



11 

2 


28 

1913 

6 


' 





22 

1914 

11 



13 

— 


83 

1916 

7 

10 



] 


20 

1916 

4 


1 



] 


14 

1917 

9 

11 


J 

] 


27 

1918 

6 

19 

29 



66 

1919 

6 

16 





28 

1920 

7 

20 


4 

1 


32 

1921 

14 

1 



2 



32 

Jan. to Mar. 1922 

2 


) 


1 

— 


8 

1922-3 

0 

19 


) 

] 


31 

1923-4 

10 

11 


2 

: 


24 

1924-6 

7 

11 


1 

— 


19 

1626-6 

8 

10 



1 

1 

22 

1926-7 

3 

13 



6 


20 

1927-8 

6 

16 



6 


27 

1628-9 

4 1 — 

14 

2 

6 

— 

— 


20 

1929-30 

6 — 

12 

3 

3 

— 

_ 

1 

24 

1930-1 

2 1 1 

9 

1 

6 

— 


— : 

18 

1931-2 

7 

12 

2 

3 

— 

1 



26 

1932-3 

1 

3 

— 

3 

' 

1 

2 

10 

1933-4 

3 

6 

— 

8 

■ : 

1 

— 

18 

1934 


2 

— 

12 

— 

1 

: — 

17 

1936 

1 

2 

3 

10 



— 

16 

1930 

8 

10 

1 

0 

1 

2 

— 

28 

1937 

7 

7 

2 

14 

— 

1 

1 

32 

1938 

3 

12 

3 

9 

— 


1 

28 

1939 

1 







14 

1940 

2 







22 

1941 

6‘ 



10 




2D 

1942 

4« 







30‘ 

1943 

D 







74 

1944 

4'* 







19« 


^ Seu Mudkal liejwrt 1909, pp. 0-8; 1910, pp. 9, II; 1911, pp. 7, 10; 1912, pp. 10. 13; 1913, 
pp. 13-14; 1916', pp. 9-10; 1918, 9 ^^. 20-1 ; 7919, p. 10; 1929, PP- 7, 9; 1921, pp, 7, 9; 1922-3, 
pp. 0, 8, 37, 39 ; 1923-1, pp. 7,9; 1924-5, pp. 10-11 ; 1925-6, pp. 9, 11 ; 1926-1, pp. 14, Hi ; 1927-S, 
pp. 18, 20 ; 1928-9, -pp. 16, 17 ; 1929-30, pp. 18-19; 1930-1, pp. 17, 19; 1931-2, pp. 1 1, LS ; 1932-3. 
pp. 10, 12; 1933-4, pp, 12, 14; 1934, pp. 7, 9; 1935, pp. 9-10; 1936, pp. 11-12; 1937, pp. 9 -10; 
ms, pp. 9-10; 1039, p. 4; 1940, p. 6; 1941, pp. 1-2; 1942, p. 2; 1943, p. 5; 1944, p. 6. 

’ The data for 1902-21 and 1934-44 refer to calendar years, those for 1922-3 to 1933-4 to the 
years ending 31 Mar. “ Including 0 Gold Coast Eailway. Excluding military. 
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All the factors which tend to reduce the death-rate of Europeans as 
compared with that of the natives tend also to reduce their death-rate as 
compared with that of the Syrians. It should be noted, however, that, 
though the Syrians have a more unfavourable age composition and live 
under more unfavourable conditions, they apparently enjoy lilcewise a low 
death-rate. 


Table 27. Deaths of Non-Africans by Nationality and by Sex, Gold Coast 
and Togoland, 1931-8 ^ 


Nationality 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

British 

. 

21 

6 

12 

12 

11 

17 

21 

19 

Dutch 



— 

1 

1 

1 

1 



French 


3 



1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

2 

Germans 


1 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Greeks 



— 

— 


— 

1 

— 


Italians 


2 

1 

3 

2 

— 

2 

3 

6 

Norwegians. 





— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Russians 


■ 

1 

— 

— 


1 

— 


Swedes 


1 


— 

— 

— 



— 

. 

Swiss . 


— 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

— 

Americans . 


— 

— 

1 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Canadians , 


— 

— 

— • 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

Total Europeans 

28 

7 

21 

18 

14 

20 

28 

28 

Arabs .... 


_ 

_ 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Indians 


— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lebanese . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

2 

Syrians 


4 

C 

11 

7 ' 1 

5 

6 

6 

West Indians 


— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Total non-Europeans 

9 

4 

6 

17 

10 

0 

6 

10 

Total . 

37 

11 

27 

35 

24 

32 

34 

38 

Males .... 

31 

9 

24 

31 

20 

20 

31 

32 

Females 

6 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

0 


1 See EepoH Principal llegisirar 1931, p, 16 ; 7,932, pp. 2, 16 ; 7933, p. 30 ; 7934, pp 8,21; 1935, 
pp. 6, 18 ; 1936, pp. 6, 18 j 1937, pp. 7, 18; 1933, p. 8. 



CHAPTER V 

NIGERIA AND CAMEROONSi 
I. Census-taking 

Censuses v/ere taken in 1866, 1868, 1871, and thereafter every ten ^’■ears 
np to 1031. Before 1911 the census area comprised only part of Lagos 
Island and some small mainland districts. In 1911, 1921, and 1931 
attempts were made to enumerate the people in a wider area and to obtain 
population figures — ^based mainly on estimates or guesses — for the whole 
of Nigeria (including in 1921 and 1931 the Cameroons). 

1. Lagos'^ 

Provision for census-taldng wfis made as far back as 1863, one year 
after the foundation of the Colony of Lagos. The Ordinance, which 
introduced at the same time registration of births and deaths, was enacted 
‘Whereas it is expedient to provide the means for a complete register of 
births, deaths, and marriages, and also for taking the census of the said 
Settlement, whereby evidence may be more easily obtained and statistical 
information afforded for purposes of public interest and utility, and 
whereby crime may be more readily discovered and more efficiently 
suppressed". It stipulated: 

X. That tho Registrar sliall take the census of the said Settlement, and furnish 
a copy of tlie same to the Colonial iSocrctary on or before tlio twenty-eighth day of 

^ In An IScuiwmk Surmy of Ihe C'oloniul Jlinpire, a.s in moat other British official publications, 
'Nigeria' comprises the Colony of Nigeria (which inchidca the islands and mainland constituting 
tho Lagos Municipal Area), the Protectorate of Nigeria, and the Cameroons under British Man- 
date. For statistical purposes ‘Nigeria ’ was subdivided until 1939 into (1) the Northern Provinces 
of tho Protectorate including Northern Cameroons, and (2) the Southern Provinces of the Pro- 
tectorate itioludiiig the Colony and also Cameroons Province. On 1 Apr. 1930 (2) was replaced 
by (2) tho Eastern Provinces including Cameroons Province, and (3) the Western Provinces in- 
cluding the Colony. In this volume the term ‘Nigeria’ covers the Colony and the Protectorate, 
but not the Cameroons. 

- In 1802 the port and island of Lagos were erected into a Colony. In 1863 Leldti, Palma, and 
Badagry were added to the Colony, and Protectorate rights were established over Ado and Oko- 
Odan. Between 1883 and 1899 the areas of both the Colony and Proteotorato were extended 
considerably and finally comprised about 28,000 square miles. In 1906 tlie Colony and Protectorate 
of Lagos were amalgamated with the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria and heoamo the Western 
Province of the Colony and J’roteotnrate of , Southern Nigeria. 

The terminology eoneerniiig Lagos used in census and vital statistics is most confusing. 

( 1 ) ‘ Colony of Lagos ’, ns a rule, meant only tho Colony but sometimes comprised also the pro- 
tected territories. 

(2) ‘Settlement of Lagos’ and ‘Colony of Lagos’ seem to have been u.sed, as a rule, indisorimi- 
nately, but sometimes ‘ Settlement’ nomprised only ‘ Lagos Lsland’ and its immediate vicinity, and 
sometimes included not only the protected territories but even tho ‘spliere of influence’. 

(3) ‘Lago.s Island 'practically never means the whole island. It comprises, as a rule, either all the 
western part of tho island which is included in Lugos Township, i.e. the Town and Harbour of 
Lagos, Ikeyi, and Victoria Beach (9 square miles), or the Town and Harbour of Lagos and the 
immediately adjoining area {3-J square miles), or only the Town and Harbour of Lagos, i.e. the 
part of the island west of the MacGregor Canal (1-7 square miles). 

(f) HhuteMelln sometimes means thetownofEbuteMetta(l-2squaremiles)and sometimes the 
wliolo maiultttid portion of Lagos Township including Iddo Island ( lo square miles). 

“ No. 21 of 1803 (28 Oct.), reprinted in Ordinances of ihe Settlement of Lagos (1874), pp. 38-42. 
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February in every year, as the Governor for the time being shall direct, as per 
Schedule hereunto annexed marked in order that the statistical information 

may be compiled in the blue book for the previous year. 

‘Annual’ censuses under this Ordinance were taken in 1866 and 1868 
but never thereafter, and Section X was repealed in 1891 by ‘An Ordinance 
to provide for a census being talren during the current year The ‘decen- 
nial’ censuses of 1871 and 1881 were apparently taken, as in many other 
colonies, without special legal enactment. 

There is no evidence how the censuses in the 1860s were carried out. 
In 1871 a house-to-house enumeration was made in the town of Lagos and 
some places on the mainland, but the data given for other neighbouring 
areas were probably based on estimates.® The returns, particularly for 
the town (28,518), were lower than had been expected, since the authorities 
in the years preceding the census had made quite fantastic claims as to 
the increase of the population,* and the Administrator’s report for 1873 
gave a much higher figure. 

Population. A variety of eiremnstance.s contributes to prevent any return under 
this head being reliable. It is believed that the population of the Island of Lagos 
alone is not now under 60,000.“ 

But the reports for the foUowmg years were more cautious. 

^ Schedule M provided for the following entries: Name, Sex, Age, Occupation, H.eligion, 
Infirmities. 

“ No. 6 of 1891 (16 Apr.), Zaffos Ordinances 1880-1901. In the meantime there had been 
enacted ‘The General Eegistry Ordinance, 1888’, which provided: ‘11. The Registrar-General 
shall from time to time take a census of the Colony, when and as the Governor shall direct.’ But 
the Governor never directed the Registrar-General to take a census, and ‘The Registration 
Ordinance 1901’, which repealed ‘The General Registry Ordinance, 1888’, contained no pro- 
vision concerning the taking of censuses. 

“ In his report for the year 1871 the Governor stated: 

‘A census was taken during the year 1871. The population of the Island of 
Males Females Total 
Lagos was . . . 13,620 14,998 28,618 

Badagry . . . 1,148 1,343 2,491 

Palma ... 431 383 814 

Leckie . . . 99 06 1^ 

Total for Lagos Settlement . 16,198 16,790 31,988 

‘A census also appears to have been taken of the districts, towns, and villages surrounding 
Lagos, showing a population of — males, 12,665 ; females, 15,668 ; total, 28,233 ; which, combined 
with the Lagos Settlement, 31,988, makes a total of 60,221, of whom 94 are Europeans’ (Colonial 
Fossessions Reports 1873, Part II, 2nd Division, p. 41). 

It seems strange that the Governor was not sure whether or not a census had been taken ‘ of the 
districts, towns, and villages surrounding Lagos’. A year later the Administrator reported: 
‘The population of Lagos, according to the census of 1871, amounted to 36,006 souls. . . . The 
population of the entire settlement is estimated at 60,221. . . .’ (Ibid. 1874, Part I, p. 138.) Tliis 
.statement suggests that the enumeration covered, apart from the tow'n of Lagos, not only Badagry, 
Palma, and Leckie but the whole ‘Vicinity of Lagos’ with a population of 7,487 (see ibid. 1879, 
pp. 215-16, and Census Report 1881, Enclosure No. 3, p. 2) and that the figures given for other 
areas were estimates. 

■* See report of Administrator Glover, dated 14 Sept. 1868 (State of Colonial Possessions 1867, 
Part II, p. 22), and report of the Acting Chief Clerk and Treasurer to the Administrator of Lagos, 
dated 20 May 1870 (ibid. Part II, p. 19). The claims were based, apart from general im- 
pressions, on ‘the number of persons who have crossed the Lagoon to and from the mainland’. 
(During the last six months of 1869, 167,765 were reported to have landed in Lagos while only 
101,939 left the island!) 

• Administrator Strahan, 12 May 1874, ColoBiaZPosaeasfojis Reports 1S74, Part II, p, 118. 
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1874. The population of Lagos is estimated at over 60,000, but tlie return under 
this head cannot be considered reliable.^ 

1875. The population at the taking of the census in 1871 was returned as . . . 60,221 
but owing to the great difficulty experienced in obtaining reliable information on tlie 
subject, the.se number-s cannot be accepted as accmate." 

1876. Tlie population of the town of Lagos has been roughly estimated at 32,368, 
but if tiro number of inhabitants in the inland and outlying districts be taken into 
account, the number will probably bo increased to about 60,000.® 

However, in a reiiort dated 11 October 1880, Lieutenant-Governor 
Griffith suggested that omissions at the 1871 census had been serious. 

The census taken in 1871 is not accepted as aecm^ate, as it is generally asserted that 
the arrangements made for the purpo,se were carried out perfunctorily. The natives 
too, not having been instructed upon the question, were suapiciou.s of it, and did 
all tliey could to obstruct the work. The census to be taken in 1881 will, I trust, be 
carried out satisfactorily, and so afford a reliable foundation ujjon which not only 
to base calculations as to the gain or loss of population in the future but also for other 
u.seful purposes. ' 

Therefore, when the 1881 census yielded a much luglier figure (76,270) 
the .Lieutenant Governor suggested that the increase was not genuine : 

... it must not he forgotten that chcumstances interfered to prevent the Census 
of 1 87 1 being taken so as to leave an impression on the public mind that it was a fair 
representation of actual numbers. The Natives did not imderstand it. Some thought 
it was intended as a preliminary step towards the introduction of a poll tax. Others 

considered it wrong from a religious point of view The enumeration of 1 87 1 was 

spread over several days, if not weeks, and nobody in Lagos believed in its accuracy, 
whilst not a doubt has been insinuated against the Census of this year.® 

Such doubt was only insinuated when the 1891 census yielded a lower 
population for Lagos Town than the 1881 census, and the insinuation was 
that the 1881 returns had been faked owing to ‘the fact that the enumera- 
tors in 1881 were paid by the head, according to the number of people 
each of them recorded’.® In his report of 7 November 1891 the Colonial 
Secretary said : 

The town of Lagos was not found to ho nearly so large as was anticipated, as only 
32,608 inhabitants were enumerated against 37,462 in 1881. ... At the same time 
it is right that I should point out that it is not thought that the population of the 
town has decreased, the falling off being considered to be duo to a more effectual 
enumeration brought about by a better system of payment to tbo enumerators.'' 

^ Administrator Lcos, 14 June 1875, Colonial Possessions PepoHs 1S75, Part II, p. 128. 

® Acting Administrator John D’A. Dumaresq, 17 May 1876, ibid. 1876, Part I, p. 146. 

® Assistant Colonial Secretary, 26 May 1877, ibid. lieporlsfor 1876, p. 118. See similar state- 
ment of Acting Assistant Colonial Secretary, 10 July 1878, ibid. 1876-7, p. 136. 

■* Ibid. 1879, pp. 216-17. See also ibid. 1876, Part I, p. 146. 

® Gensns Report Lagos 1881, pp. 12-13; see also Colonial Possessions Reports 1879-81, p. 301. 
The census report for 1881 says (p. 1) that the ‘Census of the Settlement of Lagos and its Bopen- 
denoies for 1881 . . . was successfully accomplished on the night of the 3td and morning of the 
4th April’, but ‘ the ooinraitteo appointed to prepare a method to bo followed in taking the Cen-sus 
of 1891’ said: ‘In 1881 the Census extended over a very ooiisiderablo period, tho extent of which 
the committee have not been able accurately to ascertain, but ranging from 17 to 30 clays’ 
{Colonial Reports, Lagos 1891, p. 38),. 

“ Censws of N igeria, 1931, vol. iv, p. 1. : The rate of pay was Jcl. per enumex-ated person ; see 
PaynOi Lagos and West African Almanack and Diary for 189i, p. 50. 

’ Colonial Reports, Lagos 1890, p. 7. ‘It was originally intended that the enumerators should, 
as was the ease in previous years, be selected from the general public.’ When tho number of 
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The Superintendent of the 1891 census does not mention the decline in 
the population figure but makes some comments on the completeness and 
accuracy of the Returns : 

The Census of the Colony and Protectorate of Lagos, except so much thereof as 
lies to the east of the meridian of Ode, was duly taken in the month of April, 1891.^ 
In the work of enumeration a certain amount of difficulty was experienced, hut 
not more than I think might reasonably have been expected. . . . Much of the 
difficulty in obtaining information was due to persons being away at their farms 
when the enumerator called on them. 

Tlie Commissioner for the Western District reported to me as follows : — - 

‘I consider that in Pokra 6 i)er cent, at least are omitted. In the Badagry 
district about per cent. It is almost impossible with the very scant knowledge 
at our disposal to enumerate every farm and village, and until the district is 
properly surveyed this will always be the case.“ ... I think Appa is at least 
10 per cent, short.’ 

In the Eastern District the villages of Ehinosa, Mawusa and Ofin, which are 
situate opposite Epe, could not be enumerated owing to the resistance opposed to 
the enumerator by the Epe people, who farm there, and who claimed the land as 
part of the Ijebu cormtry. As there were probably only a few score of persons thus 
unenumerated, the Government did not consider it worth while for the enumerator 
to be sent back there on that account. 

Some allowance should doubtless be made both in the Central and Eastern 
Districts for persons unenumerated, but I am not prepared to say how much. 

In the town of Lagos the enumeration should be more exact, as the enumerators 
could visit every house, and there wore several officers to supervise them. At the 

applicants proved to be too small it was decided to take the census in the town through clerks in 
the Government service and in the ‘Districts’ through private applicants. But, as the Superin- 
tendent reports (see LagoB Oenstts Report 1891, p. 5), the applicants wore not ready to accept the 
terms of the Administration. 

‘ With one or two exceptions, those whom I saw at once declined service on hearing that the pay 
was to be 10/- a day, and that the Government would not consent to payment by the head as was 
the case in former years. When I had seen about a dozen of the applicants, I found that the rest 
had gone away and saved me the trouble of a personal interview. 

‘It was then evident that Civil servants must enumerate the whole of the Central and Eastern 
Districts.’ 

‘The division of the Western District into sections, and the appointment of enumerators to 
them, was left entirely to the discretion of the Commissioner of the district with the happiest 
results. Only two Civil servants were employed as enumerators in this district.’ (Ibid., p. 6. The 
other eight enumerators were apparently taken from the general public; see ibid., p. 39.) 

1 I doubt whether this statement is correct. Ordinance No. 6 of 1891 (16 Apr.) provided: 'Sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Ordinance, a census of the Colony, and of so much of the Protectorate 
as the Governor in Council may determine, shall be talcen during the month of April, one thousand, 
eight hundred and ninety-one, as regards the town of Lagos, on the four days from the twentieth 
to the twenty-third of that month, and, as regards the remainder of the area over which the Census 
may extend, on the ten days from the twentieth to the twenty-ninth of that month.’ An ‘Order 
in Council limiting the extent of the Protectorate of which a Census is to be taken under the 
Ordinance’, issued on 18 Apr. (LagoB Ordinances 1886-1901), ordered ‘that a census of the whole 
Protectorate, except so much thereof as lies east of the Ode Line, shall be taken under the said 
Ordinance’. But according to Lagos Blue Book 1891, p. 26, two more Orders in Council were 
issued: one, on 18 Apr. ‘postponing the Census as regards the Eastern District West of the 
Ode line and as regards the Central District except the Town of Lagos’, and one on 23 Apr. 
‘ extending the time for taking the Census in Town of Lagos’. 

® It may have been almost impossible with the very scant knowledge at tlieir disposal to 
enumerate every farm and village, but if this was so it must have been absolutely impossible to ha vo 
such an exact knowledge of the omissions as to be able to estimate them in one district at ‘about 
per cent.’ But the reader will soon see that Nigeria census officials have seldom realized 
the extraordinary difficulty of estimating the proportion of omissions. 
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game time, tlie Census can only be regarded as affording approximate information ; 
actual accuracy is not obtainable in the present condition of thingsd 

The Census Officer for Lagos, 1931, thinks that the population ‘was 
possibly returned at a little too high a figure in 1881, and at too low 
a figure in 1891’.^ The Medical Officer of Health who took the Medical 
Census of the Southern Provinces in 1930-2, on the basis of an analysis 
of the health conditions in Lagos since 1861, held the ‘view that much 
more weight attaches to the 1891 and 1901 Censuses than to that of 1881 
But the Government Statistician, in his report on the 1931 census, 
expressed still another opinion. 

If one asserts that there has been unbroken inter-consal increase in the popula- 
tion,'* one is forced to conclude that the 1881 figures arc too high or the 1891 figures 
too low. 

I incline to the latter view, firstly, because in 1881 the enumerators were paid at 
so much a head, and while they would naturally try to include every possible person 
in the count, the controlling authorities can have hardly been so simple as not to 
check any entries of fictitious names ; and, secondly, because there was some sort 
of strike of enumerators at the beginning of the 1891 Census, so that, apparently, 
the work was done without enthusiasm. The Superintendent of the 1891 Census 
refers to errore of 6, 3 1 and 10 per cent in the Districts of Pokra, Badagri and Appa, 
and he said that in the town of Lagos the enumeration should bo more exact ; but the 
much greater errors which have been common in counts of rural areas, even at later 
dates, suggest that the errors in the Districts named were under-estimated, and a 
like suspicion, therefore, attaclies to the Lagos data.® 

Par from considering the 1881 returms too high he thinks it probable 
that the actual population was 10 per cent, higher, and he assumes that 
the population in 1891 was about 16 per cent, higher than in 1881. This 
would imply that 40 or 50 per cent, would have to be added to the 1891 
figure in order to obtain the actual population! 

That the population of Lagos was understated in 1881 is, it seems to 
me, out of the question. In an African town with a constant flow of 
people from and to the mainland the controlling authorities were certainly 
not able to check to any extent fictitious entries, particularly of visitors 
or children. That in 1891 the would-be enumerators were quite aware 
of this position apisears from the fact tliat they refused to participate in 
the count when they learned that they would not be paid so much a head. 
The assumption that the Returns for 1881 were too high seems, therefore, 
plausible. Although in 1891 the enumerators were paid by the day, the 
cost of taking the census was much higher than in 1881,® and I found no 
evidence that ‘the work was done without enthusiasm’. It may well he 
that omissions were more numerous than the Superintendent’s estimates 
suggest, but I see no good reason to assume that they w'ere excessive. 
What seems to have been overlooked by all Nigeria officials who Jiave 

* Lcujos Census Hepwt 1S91, pp. 5-6. “ Census of Nigeria, 1991, vol. iv, p. 1. 

* See ibid., vol. i, p. 64. 

* I shall diocuas this assertion of the Government Statistician in tlio .section ‘Population 

Growth’. : , ® Ihid., vol. iv, pp. 63-4. 

® In 1881 the coat of taking the oenans was £224. Is. M. (excluding remuneration to the 
Registrar). In 1891 it was £331. 12a. 9el. (excluding the remimerntion to the Superintendent). 
See Lagos, 6 Whs Jieporl ISSZ. p. 16; iS9I, p. 40. 
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compared the results of the 1881 and 1891 censuses is the important fact 
that while in 1881 all persons found on the census day in Lagos were 
included, in 1891 those ‘ordinarily resident in the house’ were counted.' 
The numerical importance of the Visitors enumerated in 1881 appears from 
the following statement by the Lieutenant Governor : 

Among the population there are inserted Visitors 5,017 which conBi.st of persons 
who are constantly on the move from other place.s within or without the Settlement, 
engaged in busines.s, pleasure, or in visiting theh friends. It is a population which 
is seen every day and is constantly passing to and from the Island of Bko, or Lagos. 

There cannot be the least doubt that in a town such as Lagos the dp. jure 
population, as a rule, is smaller than the de facto population, and this may 
explain in part the difference between the census returns of 1891 and those 
of 1881 (and 1901). 

The returns for 1881 and 1891 seem to have been based mostly on actual 
house-to-house enumeration. The area covered in 1881 was apparently 
the same as in 1871 ; in 1891 it was larger. But in 1901 it was restricted to 
the towns of Lagos and Ebute Metta." The Superintendent of the 1901 
census reported;^ 

The Census of the Island and Harbour of Lagos and Ebuto-Motta'’’ wa.s takeii on 
April 1st, 2nd, and 3rd. 

No attempt was made to take a census of the Districts. An immense amount of 
prepai’ation, and a large expenditure of money would have been required for this 
purpose." Even then the results would hardly have been more accurate than 
estimates. Until the country has made very great strides in civilisation an approxi- 
mately accurate enumeration is imposisible. 

Every effort was made to insure the census of the Island of Lagos and Ebiito- 
Metta being as accurate as possible, b>it I cannot pretend that the results are 
strictly so. 

For some sections of the town of Lagos the returns differed enormously 
from those of the 1891 census. The mo.st striking example was the drop in 
Section 37 from 1,307 to 408. The Superintendent made the following 
comment : 

Section 37 is obviously wrong, I discovered this too late to order a retaking.’ 

' See Colonial Beports, Lagos ISOl, p. 39. “ Lagos, Oensus Beporl JSSI, pp. 6-7. 

" The report on the 1931 oensu.s of Lagos states (p. 2): ‘Before 1901 the area covered by house- 
to-house eminieration was simply Lagos Island, exclusive of the part to the east of MaeGregor 
Canal which is now called Ikoyi. In 1901 Ebute Metta was included in the Lagos Census for the 
first time.’ But the area covered by house-to-house enumeration no doubt included some main- 
land villages in 1871. I found no evidence that any area was excluded from house-to-house 
enumeration in 1881 ; and there is conclusive evidence that no area was excluded in 1891. The 
Schedule as outlined in the Census Ordmance could obviously only be used for .a house-to-house 
enumeration, and the Ordinance provided; ‘ Each Enumerator shall fill up such schedules, or eause 
such schedules to he filled up, with regard to all dwelling-houses situate within his Section . . . .’ 
In fact, of course, house-to-house enumeration was not carried out everywhere. 

* Census Bepmt Lagos 1901, p. 1. 

" ‘Tlie Census Ordinance, 1901’ provided that ‘a census of the Colony and Protectorate, or of 
such part.s thereof as the Governor in Council may determine, shall he taken during the month of 
April, one thousand nine hundred and one’ (Ordinance No. 6 of 1901, 30 Mar., Oovernmeiit Gazette, 
Colony of Lagos, 13 Apr. 1901, pp. 235-7; reprinted in Ordinances and Orders, &c., in Force on 
April 30th, 1001, vol. ii, pp. 935-0). 

“ The actual cost of the census ivas only £79. 18.s. Ad (£71. 18s. Ad. for enumerators and £8 for 
stationery). See Census Beporl Lagos 1901, p. 2. ’ Ibid., p. 5. 
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The Government Statistician responsible for the 1931 census who, as 
will be remembered, considered the 1891 census most defective said: 

Tho 1901 Consus was possibly not as good as that of 1891. At any rate, the data 
aro not presented with the same clearness and detail-^ 

In 1906 the Colony of Lagos and its protected territory were amalga- 
mated with the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria into the Colony and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, but the Report on the Southern Nigeria 
Census, 1911^ devotes a special chapter to the ‘Census of the Lagos Muni- 
cipal Area’ which was larger than the area covered by the 1901 census of 
Lagos though smaller than the area of the earlier censuses. 

The Lagos Municipal Area comprises the island of Lagos, Iddo Island, Ebute 
Metta and Apapa on the mainland, and Victoria (the Beach). Including the out- 
skirts within the municipal boundary, the total area may be stated a.s approximately 
18 square miles. Omitting the outskirts, the extent of the towns proper is about 
two square miles. 

Tlio total poimlation regi.stered for the whole area (including 1,067 shipi^ing and 
461 military populatioxi) was 73,766 .... 

The numbers shown above were, of course, those actually registered on the 
schedules, which in the majority of cases were filled in by the Enumerators on behalf 
of illiterate people, many of whom wore unduly suspicious. It is not improbable 
that an appreciable number of such persons were omitted from the declarations 
made by the heads of the families, w'ho, notwithstanding the ofBcial assurances 
given to the contrary, could not disassociate the idea of subsequent taxation from 
the census.* 

In 1914 the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria and the Pro- 
tectorate of Northern Nigeria were formed into the Colony and Protec- 
torate of Nigeria, and the Lagos censuses of 1921 and 1931 were taken in 
accordance with the Census Ordinance of 26 October 1917^ covering the 
whole of Nigeria. The report on the 1921 census in the Southern Provinces, 
including Lagos, was published b}’- the Census Officer Dr. P. Amaury 
Talbot as volume iv of his work The Peoples of Southern Nigeria. He does 
not comment on the census of Lagos specifically, but says with regard to 
the township census which covered thirteen townships with an aggregate 
population of 152,027 (of whom 99,690 w'ere in Lagos Townsliip) 

The township census was hold on one day, viz. 24th April, and since the areas 
were small and distinct it was possible to attempt an accurate enumeration and to 
request much fuller infoi-mation than could bo supplied in the rest of the country. 
Each township was divided into Districts and Sub-districts, and every hou.se was 
visited by an enumerator, who filled in the forms if the occupants w'cre too illiterate 

' Census of Nigeria, 1031, vol. i, p. 64. It may be mentioned as an example that the 1901 
Report said (p. 1) that the European population of ‘Lagos Island and Harbour’ was 23.‘5 while 
this figure aotually included .33 Europeans in Ebute Metta (see ibid., p. 3). The table showing the 
population in 1891 (ibid., p. 8) is also quite confusing, 

* The census was authorized by ‘An Ordiiiance'for taking the Censius of the Colony of Southern 
Nigeria from time to time’ (No. 4 of 1911, 31 Jan,, reprinted in Southern Nigeria, Ordinances 1911, 
pip; 17--20). (The term ‘Colony’ was not correct ; the Ordinance applied to the Colony and 
Broteotorate.) 

* Report on Southern Nigeria Cenma, 1911,p. 15. The Government Statistician (1931), however, 
said; ‘The 1911 Cenaua clearly marked a great advance and, as regards accuracy, is probably on 
much the same footing as the two subsequent Censuses’ (Omsua of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p. 64). 

* Seo pp. 670-1 below, ' See Talbot, vol. iv, p. 10, 
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to do so themselves. The population, as given for the townshijia, may therefore be 
considered to be nearly correct, and probably under 5% of the inliabitants escaped 
the count; no allowance has been made in any statistics for those who evaded 
enumeration.’- 

Before the taking of the 1931 census the following Public Notice^ was 
issued on 18 March 1931: 

A Census of Lagos Township will be held on Tlim’sday, Ajjril 23rd of this year. 

On that day, every house in the Township will be visited by an Enumerator who 
will enter in a book the name, tribe, age, birthplace and religion of every person 
who slept in that house on the previous night. If some people happen to have gone 
out when the Enumerator arrives, this information will be given by their relatives. 
Census Enumerators will be distinguished by a Badge, and all information given to 
them will be regarded as strictly confidential. 

Educated Horiseholders will bo provided with a separate form on a day prior to 
the Census date, which they will fill in for themselves and their households and 
deliver to the Census Official calling at their house on the 23rd April. 

Educated Housoholdera who have not received a form before the 23rd April 
should obtain one from the Enumerator and fill it in and return it to him without 
delay. 

Any person refusing to give the desired information or wilfully giving false 
information is liable to a penalty of £6. 

In the report on the 1931 census of Nigeria a special volume has been 
devoted to Lagos Township. The difficulties with which the authorities 
were confronted were great. 

The preliminary arrangements made for the 1931 Census had to be altered several 
times owing to unforeseen circumstances, and in consequence the final preparations 
were unavoidably hurried. In November 1930, it was decided that the census should 
be a Town Council census, carried out under the supervision of Mi-. Martin, Assistant 
Secretary of the Town Council, using the Council’s staff of sanitary inspectors, 
reinforced if necessary by Tax Assessment clerks as enumerators. The Secretary of 
the Town Council, however, pointed out that Mr, Martin would not return from leave 
in time to assume control at the beginning of January, so this plan was abandoned. 

There was some difficulty in finding a successor for Mr. Martin ; and finally the 
present writer, although he was completely inexperienced, and know nothing of 
Lagos conditions, was appointed to act under the direct control of the Government 
Statistician. 

At the beginning of February, when the report of the Select Committee on the 
1931-32 Supply Ordinance was discussed in the Legislative Council, it was suggested 
that the financial situation did not justify the expenditure of any money on the 
census. The Unofficial Members of the Legislative Council were unanimous in their 
opposition to a motion that the estimated expenditure on the census should be 
re-included in the Supply Ordinance. The matter was referred to the Secretary of 
State, who decided that the census should be proceeded with, but every economy 
should be made in carrying it out. 

Accordingly the census .schedule for Lagos was revised, and the more troublesome 
questions it included — those relating to occupation, civil condition, and physical 
infirmities — were struck out. A regrettable break thus occurs in the sequence 
of the statistics which had been obtained since 1891 for occupation and civil 
condition.® 

* Ibid., p. 1. ® The Mtjerin Qatcelte, 19 Mar. 1931, p. 168. 

* Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. iv, p, 3. The questions finally asked -were confined to sex, age, 
tribe or nationality, birthplace, and religion. 3,361 persons found on waterside canoe.s, roads, 
and trains were not required to fill in a census schedule; the enumerators counted them, dis- 
tinguishing men, women, boys, and girls; see ibid., pp. 1, 9^10. 
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The census day was April 23rcl. The last three censuses of Lagos have all been 
planned to commence and finish on a single day, but as Lagos continues to increase 
in numbers it becomes increasingly difficult to organise a one-day census. It is 
likely that a system of the gradual collection of information, such as was recom- 
mended by the Government Statistician this year, will have to be adopted in the 
future, as there is no longer a sufficient number of Government employees available 
to cope with the work in a smgle day. This year the outskirts of the town were 
enumerated at several different times: the villages in the neighbourhood of Light- 
house Creek on April Ist, the Surulere area on April 28th, and the villages around 
Kiiramo Water on May 6tb.i 

The report says witlr respect to the accuracy of the censuses taken so 
far in Lagos : 

There is no doubt that all the Lagos censuse.s have been more or less inaccurate, 
and the reasons for this are not far to seek. Census taking depends for its success 
above all on the willing co-operation of the people counted, and that co-operation 
is extremely difficult to obtain in Lagos. Among illiterate people in Lagos there 
has always been present a fear tliat the censu.s will bo used ns a basis for a now 
assessment, and will result in inoreasud taxation. No ns.suranoe given by the Govern- 
ment has been quite sufficient to eradicate this fear. The people of Lagos also, in 
common with most Nigerian tribes, are reluctant to reveal the name and numbers 
of their families, and especially of their childi’cn, as they believe it is unlucky to do 
so. These difficulties are presumably less grave than they used to be, but they will 
remain formidable until a much larger number of the people are able to write, and 
fill up written forms corroctly.'- 

Aii interesting attempt was made to check the completeness of the 1931 
census. 

Immediately after the census, the work done in a number of enumeration units 
was checked, in order that an estimate might be formed of the j)robable error in 
the whole municipal area. This checking continued for more than a fortnight. Tlia 
cheek was not carried out very systematically, because only a few of the enumerators 
could be spauxi by their departments to go over their own work again. 

In D division, the sub-divisions were chosen which .showed little or no inorease 
of population since 1921, or showed a very largo percentage increase. Elaew'here the 
sub-divisions were chosen more or loss at random. A systematic check, taking, say, 
10 houses from each onuiiieratioii imit, was contemplated, but the sLaff to carry it 
out was not available. 

Under the supervision of the Government Stati.stician or tho census officer a 
checking party visited every house in each enumeration unit selected, and the 
householders in it were asked to confirm or vary tho information tiioy had already 
given.. In a great many houses it was discovered that names liad been omitted on 
the census day, because the people had not been in the house when the enumerator 
called and froqueivtly houses which wore locked on tho census day, while their 
occupants were at work or at tho market, wore found open during the chock. 

Altogether the work of 46 enumerators was checked, the thorouglmosa of the 
cheeks varying according to the amount of tho supervi.sion it was po.ssiblo to exercise 
over them. Tlie liighest number of omissions discovered in any single enumeration 
unit was 29%, and the lowest 3%, and the average number 10%.“ 

The Government Statistician concluded therefrom that the population 
of Lagos Township was 10 to 11 per cent, lai'ger than ascertained by the 
enumerators.^ But it seems doubtful whether this conclusion was justified. 


Oenaua of Nigeria, 1931, vol. iv, p. 2. 
Ibid., p. 6. 


Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

See ibid., vol. i, p. 7. 
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(1) The checks were made on a very small scale. 

(2) The checks were distributed most unevenly over the census area.^ 



A 

Laqos 

B 

Lap 

D 

Ebute 

Metta 

Best 

Total 

Population, totaP 

Population of checked arens^ 
Omissions found in checks . 
Percentage addition . 

22,365 

1,060 

99 

9-3 

26,357 

6,251 

493 

9-4 

22,672 

18,799 

3,162 

354 

11-2 

18„398 

729 

119 

16-3 

17, .517 

126,108 

10,202 

1,065 

10-4 


^ Excluding omissions found in checks. 


(3) It is most unlikely that all omissions were discovered tlu’ough the 
checks.^ 

(4) A special check made for schoolchildren yielded a very much 
larger proportion of omissions than the field-checks. 

The managers of scliools liad given a complete rotiirn of all their day-scholars 
as well as their boarders. In the Census OfHco a number of the schedules from 
the schools w'ero gone t hrough, and a comparison was made between the names of the 
day-scholars as recorded by their teachers and their names as they apjieared in the 
schedules collected from their homes. Searching for the names at their home 
addresses was slow work, so only 647 names were checked out of a total of approxi- 
mately 11,000 day-scholars. Of those only 280 were found at their homo addresses. 
Making allowance for the fact that the school teachers may have made mistakes in 
the names and addresses of their pupils, a remarkably’^ high number of school-children 
— between 40% and 46% — appear to have escaped enumeration.'’ 

(6) A comparison of the total number of Lagos-born children recorded at 
the census, with the number of births registered in the years preceding the 
census,^ suggests that many thousands of children were omitted at the census. 

The census area was somewhat larger in 1931 than in 1921. 

I estimate that between 1,000 and 1,600 per.son.s wore included in the census for 
the first time this year as a result of the extension of the towmship boundary and the 
addition of the thiiily populated Urban Area, No administrative distinction appears 
to be made between the Township and the Urban Area.’ 

‘The total cost of the census, exclusive, of the cost of printing the census 
report, was £519 8s. 5d.’® or £4. 2s. 5cl. for each 1,000 enumerated persons. 

2. Southern Nigeria? 

In 1911 an enumeration similar to that of Lagos Municipal Area was 
taken in some other places of Southern Nigeria, and an attempt was made 

1 See ibid., vol. iv, pp. 7, 48. 

’ See ibid., vol. i, p. 62; ‘As our check itself was subject to errors of omission, it is reasonable to 
suppose that 10 per cent is a minimum addition to the recorded figiuea to get the true population 
of Lagos and Ebute Metta , . . . ’ 

Ibid., vol. iv, p. 6. ’ See ibid., pp. 13-14. ’ Ibid., p. 2. 

" Ibid., p. 9. The cost of printing the report was £70; see ibid,, vol. i, p. 91. 

In 1886 the British claim to a protectorate over Nigeria was recognized by the Berlin Con- 
f'ei eiu'e, and that part of the country which was not included within the Colony and Protectorate 
of Lagos or the sphere of the Boyal Niger Company was placed under British administration 
as the ‘ Oil Rivers Protectorate’, later (1893) named the ‘Niger Coast Protectorate’. 'When in 1900 
tlie charter of the Royal Niger Company was revoked, the northern part of its territories became 
the Northern Nigeria Protectorate whilst the southern was combined with the Niger Coast 
Protectorate under the name of the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. 
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1,0 estimate the total population of the country. The Census Officer 

reported : 

Tho iota! population returned for tho whole Colony and Protectorate was, after 
mljiistrnent, .slightly over seven and three quarter millions, viz. 7,858,689 .... 

With regard to adjustments, it should be at once explained that whilst a house 
to house enumeration was made in the ports and at a number of places up-country, 
tbi.s plan was not feasible in mo.st of tho outside districts, and in such eases estimates 
based upon the best available data had to be prepared by the District Commissioners, 
'rhoso estimates were compared at headquarters with former calculations made two 
or three years ago, and, where doubtful, the figures were questioned and revised, 
allowance being made for the much closer knowledge of some parts of the country 
now as compared with tho time when the previous estimates were made, and for 
alterations in district boundaries. In only one instance (Lagos district outside 
tho municipal area) was a 1911 original estimate increased at the chief census 
office, but reductions were made in tho cases of Ibadan and Oshogbo in the Western 
Province j Onitsha in the Central ; and Abakaliki, Bende, and Owerri in the Eastern 
Province. 

It is not, of course, claimed that even the total now published is completely 
reliable, but judging by the very considerable amount of trouble taken by the various 
officers up-country, as indicated by their detailed returns, I am of opinion that the 
total figure may be accepted as a reasonably approximate estimato.i 

Dr. Talbot was more sceptical regarding the 1911 figures. 

In 1911 tho population of the ports was enumerated, but only a rough estimate 
was given for the rest of the country, the inaccuracy of which can be seen by con- 
trasting the population of towns witli that obtained in 1921. '■* It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in 1911 a largo part of the , Southern Provinces was just coming 
under the control of Government, and tho machinery at tho disposal of the political 
officers was very inadequate.* 

Finally, the compiler of the 1931 population statistics of Southern 
Nigeria made the following comment : 

The first Census of the Southern Provmces as a whole was taken in 1911, when the 
figures were based mainly on estimates, except in the principal ports, where a house- 
to-house enumeration was made. The figures thus obtained were of a purely 
preliminary nature, and are of little value for comparative purposes. The Census 
Officer rcgardcil the total population then returiied as ‘a reasonably approximate 
estimate.’ In tho light of the last two censuses this phrase should probably be read 
in its widest sense. Eor in 1911 a considerable part of the Southern Provinces was 
only just coming under the control of the Government, and even in 1921 and 1931, 
when this control had developed, tho figures returned must be viewed with consider- 
able caution.^ 

Heport on Southern Nigeria, Census, Wll, p. 1. See also ‘Report on the Eastern Province 
1011’ pp. 124-6: 

‘ A census was held throughout the Province in April. At the port towns of Calabar, Bonny, 
Opobo, Brass and Degema a complete house to house census of individuals duly classified, took 
place while in the outlying Districts a general reckoning was made. . . . 

‘At certain of the port towns some amount of suspicion was latent as regards the census, which 
was however, allayed by letters written personally by His Excellency the Governor to the Chiefs. 
In other Districts tho Chiefs hero and there made it impossible to arrive at a correct estimate of 
the proportioir of young women. No serions hindrances, however, were offered to tho general 
carrying out of enumeration.’ . ■ 

* Dr. Talbot apparentljr took it for granted .that' disorepanoies between tho census results for 
towns must be due to inaoonraelesin the 1911 census, and that if tho ISillresuItsfor tho towns were 
inaoourate the 1911 figures for the rest of the country must be so o /oriton. 

* Talbot, vol. iv, p. 6. * Census of Nigeria, 1931, voh Hi, p. 1. 
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As regards liouse-to-house enumeration, there is in fact no evidence 
that it was extended beyond the eleven principal ports^ with an aggre- 
gate population of 109,161, including Lagos with 73,766.® In any case it 
is safe to assume that the people covered by such enumeration outside 
Lagos constituted less than 1 per cent, of the total population of Southern 
Nigeria. 

In 1921 an attempt was made to extend the scope of actual enumeration. 

Tht) census of the Southern Provinces was taken in two divisions, called the Town- 
ship and the Provincial census respectively. The former dealt only with the town- 
ships and non -natives, wherever they might be ; the latter covered the rest of the 
population.® 

As shown above, Dr. Talbot considered the results of the Townsliip 
census to be nearly correct. 

A very different state of affair's prevailed throughout the remainder of the country, 
where, although two months were allowed for the carrymg out of the enumeration, 
statistics can only he regarded as approximate. In every case the counting .was done 
under the superintendence of the political officers and the control of the Resident 
of each Province. Most unfortunately the census took place at the worst possible 
moment, since the political staff was at the lowest stage of efficiency it has ever 
reached. Not only was it seriously depleted in numbers — ^for many officers had just 
retired, including those who would have left the service earlier had it not been for 
the war — -but a very considerable proportion was composed of new men entirely 
without experience of the Coast. The census in a country like Nigeria needed 
specially careful handling, while, in order to obtain any accuracy, a thorough know- 
ledge of the people and of the particular locality was necessary. 

Most of the Nigerian peoples share in the widespread feeling against giving the 
number of their family, especially of the children, in the same way as many will not 
give their true name ; for it is thought that a person in possession of this gains power 
over them and can do them harm, if so inclined. Many also believe that, if the 
number of a family is told aloud, any evil spirit in the neighbourhood who may hear 
it will perhaps become jealous and cause the death of some member, most likely 
a child. Among the Yoruba it is a breach of etiquette to enquire after a man’s family, 
but probably this feeling is based on the same idea as tliat just mentioned. 

Another grave objection to the enumeration in the minds of the people was the 
belief that it was merely a prelude to taxation. At the present moment direct taxes 
are only imposed on the Yoruba Provinces, viz. Ijebu, Abeokuta, Ondo and Oyo — 
and part of Benin — which are all ruled by Native Administrations. The rest of the 
country is immediately under the political officers and is not directly taxed. Even 
in the Yoruba Provinces the census was thought by many to be connected with 
some further development of taxation. 

In certain regions which are not yet imder full control — ^for instance, the northern 
parts of the Cameroons Province and of Abakaliki Division — ^the population perforce 
had to be estimated. On the whole, however, the census does not appear to have 
suffered much from the fact that Government jurisdiction had been extended such 
a short time ago to a large portion of the country ; in some very wild Districts such as 
Ogoja the enumeration was carried out with little trouble. That of the Yoruba would 
not appear to have been so successful as amongst the other tribes. On the whole the 

^ That it was not extended to all ports may be inferred from the following statement in the 
Seport on Southern Nigeria Census, 1911, p. 4: ‘Census of the Ports:- — ^In each of the principal 
ports, viz; Lagos, Calabar, Ward, Bonny, Opoho, Degema, Brass, Poreados, Burutn, Sapele and 
Koko Town, a house to house enumeration was made, the names of each inhabitant being entered 
on the census schedules.’ (The statement, ibid., p. 25, that the form used in Lagos was also used 
‘for all the ports in Southern Nigeria’ is probably erroneous.) 

® See ibid., p. 14. ® Talbot, vol. iv, p. 1. 
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least apposition to the taking of the census was experienced amongst the Ibo and 
those coastal regions which have been longest in touch with Europeans. 

The final great disadvantage under which the census laboured was the scarcity 
of educated and trustworthy clerks. For the naost part only new, entirely untrained 
and comparatively illiterate men could be obtained to go round the Districts. 

It was requested that a house-to-house enumeration should be carried out, but for 
various reasons this was sometimes impossible and in certain parts a proportion of 
the population was estimated. 

In every case the accepted figures have been tho.se as finally determined by the 
officer on the spot and confirmed by the Resident of the Province. The percentages 
added to cover those not actually counted and absentees seem to be reasonable, and 
to err, if at all, on the conservative side ; on the whole, in my opinion, the population 
is considerably larger than that given in this report, and it would appear safe to say 
that, if 10% were added to the native tribes, the result would be more accurate.' 

The last sentence is not quite clear. The claim that the percentages 
added to cover those not actually counted and absentees err, if at all, on 
the conservative side can only mean, it seems to me, that the official 
total was not an overstatement and that it is doubtful whether it was an 
understatement, but this claim cannot be reconciled with the author’s 
opinion that on the whole the population was considerably larger than the 
total given in the report. Finally, the statement that it would appear safe 
to say that, if 10 per cent, were added to the native tribes, the result would 
be more accirrate, means, if interpreted literally, that it is safe to say that 
the native population was at least 6 per cent, larger than the official total, 
but it is possible that the author meant to suggest that 10 per cent, be 
added to the total for native tribes. 

It is, however, doubtful whether the population as a whole had been 
understated. When the 1931 returns showed for the Provinces of Calabar, 
Onitsha, and Owerri a total population of 3,607,167 as compared with 
4,448,918 in 1921,^ the Census Officer for Southern Nigeria stated: 

It is suggested by some of the Administrative Officers that the figures were over- 
estimated in 1921, although the Residents of these three Provinces in 1921 were all 
of the opinion that the Census figures were too low. As far as Onitsha and Owerri 
Provinces are concenred, arguments in favour of the pmsent figures are based mainly 
on the density of the population as shown by the 1921 figures ; it is claimed that, in 
many cases, the density was absurdly high. Moreover, there is evidence to show 
tlrat, in 1921, the figures returned by District Officers in Owerri Province were 
subjected to considerable manipulation before pubheation.^ 

In 1931 the area in which an enumeration was carried out was even 
smaller than in 1921. It comprised merely Lagos Municipal Area and the 
some 2,000 non-natives living outside Lagos.^ 

' Talbot, vol. iv,pp.l-3. “ SeeOenau^of Nigeria, 1931 , “ Ibid., pp. 4-S. 

* In April 1930 the Governor had ruled that an enumeration (Intensive Census) sliould also 
he made of tlio Egha Division (Abeokuta Province). ‘The Alake of Abookuta weloomed the idea 
of an Intensive Census, which was to have been carried out by Native Adminislii'ation Staff over 
a' period of three months; general preparations .were made and enumerators appointed. A 
meeting was held in Abeokuta, at which tho aims: of tlie Census were described by tlie Alake and 
the Census , Officer. However, in February, . 1931, this programme, too, was abandoned’ (ibid., 
1 ). 2 ). 

As regards the Intensive Census of non-natives the Census Officer says: ‘There is no reason to 
believe that the returns are other than accurate, although there may have been a few omissions, 
duo, for instance, to the absence of persons on trek’ (ibid., p. 14), 
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The Southern Provinces’ Section has been the Cinderella of the Census of Nigeria 
in 1931. The preliminary arrangements in 1929 and 1930 were interrupted by the 
riots in the Eastern Provinces, one of the main causes of which was .said to be the 
attempts which were being made to enumerate the native tribe.sd This interruption 
was discouraging to any who anticipated a reaUy thorough Census of the population 
in thc! Eastern Provinces, and it is no matter for surprise that a general feeling of 
nervonsne.s.s arose in coimection with enumeration. The consequence was that a 
scheme for a General Census m the Southei-n Provinces failed to mature, and 
although certain proposals were discussed and approved, most of them wcu’o eventu- 
ally found to be impracticable, so that the Census of the Southern Provinces linally 
became a mere compilation of existing data, and the results have, often, only a pro- 
visional character. - 

As in Lagos, the officer in charge of the census was a Cadet. He 
reports : 

The Census of the Southern Provinces .suffered many early di.sad vantages and, 
indeed, throughout its course it lias been besot with difficultias, It i.s evident to 
those who have experience of Census work that the officer in charge .should bo one 
who has wide experience and kuowledgo of the territory iwid people oonoerned, The 
compilation and report in this case were the work of a junior officer with only slight 
experience of one part of the Southern Provinces." 

Tlie drawbacks that, unlike in 1921, no house-to-house enumeration of 
natives was carried out in any Province and that the Census Officer had 
not as thorough a knowledge of the country as Dr. Talbot, were probably 
offset by the fact that the ‘existing data’ on wbieli the jiopulation 
estimates were based were less defective in 1931 than in 1921, Init they 
were still quite inadequate. 

Figures of the number of Adult Males have been obtained in most instances from 
the Tax Begisters,* and far greater reliance may be placed on tliose figiire.s than on 
those of the rest of the population, but oven so they cannot be accepted as accurate. 
For, in many case.s, no allowance has been made for the aged and inffrm, and in, .sbino 
cases purely arbitrary additions have been made in respect of those classes j it -would 
indeed be difficult to obtain a genuine estimate. Of necessity the number of Adult 
Males has been adopted as the basic figure in calculations from the returns, and tlie 
fact that this number itself is inexact must be borne in mind. 

Women are subject to taxation only in one or two .small ai-eas of the >Southorn 
Provinces, consequently reliable records of their number arc few. 

The number of Non-Adults is the most highly speculative feature of the Censu.s.’* 

The present Census consists largely of transcripts from tlie Tax Returns, with the 
addition of Adult Females and Non-Adults, and it is this addition, in tlie main, 
which has proved the stumbling block: for few calculations appear to have been 
baaed on reliable knowledge or definite data.® 

As there was no Census proper in the Southern Provinces, a,iiar(. from that in 

1 For details coneeniiiig tliese riots in which many native women were killed see llc.pm l iif the 
Comminnion of Inquiry uppriinted to Inquire into the Diaturbamen hi the C'alahar and (Jirerri Pro- 
■rinres, Derember, VJ2U, and Islotea of Evidence, December, 1920. See also Margery Pcrhain. Niilirc 
Adminiatration in Nigeria, pp. 206-20. 

- Uensua of Nigeria; 1931, vol. iii, pp. 1-2. ® Ibid., p. 4. 

■“ See in this connexion ibid., p. t): ‘The Medical Census Officer wrote from one of the 
areas which he visited; — “The Census figures were compiled from the mo.st reeeut Asacasment 
Heporte, and these in some cases are 6 or 7 years old”.’ See also ibid., vol. i, p. 3. {As regard.s 
the assoHsment reports in Cameroons Province see Kuozynski, The Oameroona and Toqohind, 

pp. 210-12.) 

° C'ensua of Nigeria, 1931, vol. iii, p. 5. The report does not show how the other information 
called for (tribe, language, religion, infirmities, occupations) was obtained. “ Ibid., p. 4, 
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Lagos and a few small areas, ^ most of the data supplied as to Eemales and Non- 
Adiilta are based on guesses and estimates . . . 

'J'lie Census Officer for the Southern Provinces discusses very fully the 
■■ chaos of inconsistencies ’ appearing in these guesses and estimates . ‘ With- 
out valid evidence little credence can be attached to the anomalous values 
of the ratios reported from the Various Provinces.’ 

As shown above, the returns for Southern Nigeria showed a decrease 
in the population of the three Eastern Provinces from 4,448,918 in 1921 
to 3,007,167 in 1931. The nine Western Provinces,® on the other hand, 
showed an increase from 3,922,541 to 4,886,090. These increases ‘appear 
too great and are to be accounted for rather by over-estimation of Females 
and Non- Adults than by any influx of population or more accurate 
enumeration’.* As regards the three Eastern Provinces the Census Officer 
is inclined to think that the 1921 figures had been overestimates, but 
adds: ‘At the same time it is admitted that the 1931 figures retm-ned from 
some areas were considerably under-estimated.’® But nowhere does he 
suggest that the total returned for the whole of Southern Nigeria was an 
underestimate. 

The Government Statistician, however, in his general report on the 
census of Nigeria, estimated the total population of Southern Nigeria at 
20 per cent, more than the official returns. His argument ran as follows: 

(1) ‘There is a systematic bias towards omis.sion.’® 

(2) ‘The estimate for the Southern Provinces population must be recast 
in two stages. Firstly, we must bring the reported figures for Calabar, 
Onitsha and Owerri Provinces, where special causes were at work in pro- 
ducing under-estimates of population, to the general standard of the 
Southern Provinces counts ; and, secondly, apply a correction to the total 
so obtained to allow for the omissions which occur in all counts in the 
Southern Provinces, even in such areas as Abeokuta and the Colony, 
where the administration is relatively advanced.’’ 

(3) ‘The reported drop in Calabar, Onitsha, and Owerri [since 1921] 
is between 9 and 20 per cent.’ 

While the 1921 figures were doubtless inaccurate, it is striking that they were 
considered by Dr, Talbot, the their Census Officer, as erring in defect rather than 
excess, as now asserted by the Residents of these Province.s. Some interesting replies 
have been received by Mr. Cox in answer to a memorandum containing an analysis 
of these and other anomalies. The most convuicing supporter of the 1931 Census 
figures is Mr. K. A. B. Cochrane, Acting-Resident, Owerri, who holds that ‘in tlie 

1 Tlie Census Officer evidently refers hero to the ‘counts’ of which ho says (Census of Nigeria, 
1931, vol. iii, p. 9) : ‘In some areas figures aresaid to have been obtained by Count ; in the majority of 
oases it is claimed that Adult Ma]e.s have been counted, and this probably means that transcripts 
have been made from the Tax Eegiatera. Most of the “Counts” aie reported probably from areas 
which have been covered by Assessment Reports, and the dates vary from 1921 to 19‘il ; no infor- 
mation is given as to the methods hy which these counts were brought up-to-date,’ 

4 Ibid., p. 0. 

I I shall follow hero the procedure of the 1931 census report which distinguishes between (1) the 
three ‘ISastern Provinces’ and (2) the nine ‘Western Provinces’ including the Colony. 

* Ibid., p.4. The adult males showed an increase of 13'4 per cent., the adult females an increase 
of 21' 1 per cent. , and the non-adtdts an inoreaso of 36'5 per cent. 

Ibid., I), 5. * Ibid., vol. i, p, 7. ^ Ibid., p. 22, 
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11)21 Census there seemed to bo a tendency, perhaps unconscious, not to record the 
result of the emimeration accurately, but to make the population figures fit an ideal. 
It was a case of fitting facts to theories. Two millions, and oven two and a half 
millions were, the figures hopefully anticipated. In my opinion the final figure in 1921 
for Owerri Division of 615,657 is far too high. The average density is most definitely 
not 600 XJer square mile.’ Again he says: ‘I cannot believe that in 1921 the average 
density of Bonde District was anything approaching 350 to the square mile ; I am 
confident that the figure of 219,938 gives a much closer approximation to the truth, 
though it is an under -estimate.’ Again, in referring to the ‘New Ahoada’ area, 
Mr. Cochrane says that, ‘While I believe the 1921 figure was an over-estimate, I 
believe that the present figure may be a considerable under-estimate.' 

On the other hand, Mr. E. M. Fallt, a Senior Resident of great experience, e-spe- 
cially in the Eastern Provinces, makes some weighty comments on the divergences 
of the 1921 and 1931 figures. He says (1), ‘There has probably been an increase in 
the population of Calabar .since 1921,’ and (2), ‘The 1921 figures were better than 
those of 1931, and probably 1929 data are the most accurate of the three.’ 

Wo need have no hesitation in considering that, whatever the value of the 1921 
Census figures for the Eastern Provinces, those now given for Owerri, Onitsha, and 
Calabar are far below the mark. 

. . . the reported figures may be as much as 15 to 20 per cent in error.'^ 

‘Adopting for the number of adult males in Calabar, Onitsha and 
Owerri the figures of 1921, ^ and for tlie per miUe proportion of adult 
females and non-adults, 1,100 and 1,300® respectively’, the total rises to 
4,318,000. ‘As the reported (1931) figure ... is 3,607,000, we must add 
711,000 to the reported population of the Southern Provinces to bring the 
figure to the standard of the Western Provinces counts. This brings the 
population of the Southern Provinces on a Western Provinces’ standard 
to 9,204,000.’‘‘ 

(4) In the Western Provinces ‘the figures of taxable males given by 
Residents are possibly correct to within 6 per cent’,® but the figures for 
women and children ai-e much more defective. The errors in the totals are 
‘probably 10 per cent, sometimes less and sometimes more’.® 

(6) Therefore, the population of the Southern Provinces is estimated 
as follows : 

‘ Southern Provinces population, on Western Provinces 


standard . . . ... . . 9,204,000 

Add 10 per cent for omissions . . . . . 920,000’^ 

(10,124,000) 


This argument for various reasons is by no means convincing. 

[а) The Government Statistician takes no account of the essential 
changes in the boundaries of the Provinces that occurred between 1921 
and 1931.® 

(б) The Government Statistician takes it for granted that there was 

> Ibid., p. 0. 

" 281,841, 427,415, and 573,329 r0.spectively (see Talbot, vol. iv, table facing p. 154) as against 
2.-)h,700, 351,080, and 469,848 in 1931 (see Census of Nigeria, 1031, vol. iii, pp. 19-20). 

■' 'riio original returns were 1,049 and 1,323 respectively. 

‘ Ibid., vol. i, p. 23. The recorded total for the Southern Provinces was 8,493,247 (including 
3,607,157 for Calabar, Onitsha, and Owerri). 

'lbid.. p. 5. 'Ibid.. p. 6. ’ Ibid., p. 23. 

® I shall assume in the following discussion that these changes did not change essentially the 
total population of the various Provinces. 
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a Bystematio bias towards underestimation of the population and that 
women and children were far more underestimated than men. There is, 
however, it seems to me, no reason to assume that the figures for women 
and children as a whole should have lagged behind reality more than those 
for men. The individual officers concerned chose as a rule some formula 
for deriving from the number of men the number of women and children, 
and the ratio which seemed to them the most plausible may have been just 
as often too high as too low. If in the Western Provinces ‘the figures of 
taxable males given by Residents are po.ssibly correct to within 5 per cent 
it may be justifiable to argue that the estimates of women and children 
are correct to within 12 per cent. But I see no justification for assuming 
that in order to arrive at a coiTect estimate 5 per cent, should be added 
to the returned number of men, 12 per cent, to the returned number of 
women and children, and 10 per cent, to the returned total. It would be 
wrong in particular to overlook that in the totals, as returned, under- 
estimates are more or less offset by overestimates.^ The Census Officer 
.said that the increase in the Western Provinces (from 3,922,541 in 1921 
to 4,866,090 in 1931) appears too great and is to be accounted for rather 
by overestimation of Females and Non-Adults than by any influx of 
population or more accurate enumeration. But it must be remembered 
that in 1921, according to Dr. Talbot, the counting ‘of the Yoruba would 
not appear to have been so successful as amongst the other tribes and the 
Yoruba inhabited just those Provinces where the apparent increase in 
1921-31 was particularly large.'^ It may well be, therefore, that the popu- 

^ Tho Government Statistician says that omissions occur ‘oven in such area.s ns Abeokuta and 
the Colony, where the administration is relatively advanced’. This may be true, but it is not less 
true that, on the other hand, gross overstateinonts occurred even in the Colony. See Beporl, Colony 
1037, p. 1: ‘In Ikeja the population figures, which were returned in the 1931 decennial census as 
79,007, giving a density of over 400 to a square mile, had for some time been suspect and wore 
last year reduced to 71,000. In the light of n more recent count made by the District Officer, and 
considered by him to be fairly accurate, the 1931 census appears to have been n gross over- 
estimate, since there has been no epidemic or movement of population to account for the drop of 
about 30,000 revealed by the present estimate of 41,134.’ It is amusing to note in this connexion 
the following passage from the Report of the Committee appointed by the Governor to examine 
the methods of Direct Taxation in force in Lagos and the Colony' (Reporl, dated 8 Oct. 1936, 
pp.8-9): 


“The following figures for 1935-30 were supplied t 

B the Committee: — • 




Ikeja 

Epe 

Badagri 

1. Papulation . . . . . 

. 76,463 

94,083 

33,327 

2. No. of persona paying tax . 

. . 9,447 

14,922 

9,081 

3. Percentage of tax-payers to poinilatioii . 

. . 12% 

16-9% 

27'25% 

“The reason given to the Committee for the small percentage of tax-payers to population in 


Ikeja and Bpe as compared with Badagri were (a) that the inhabitants are more .sophisticated and 
more skilled in evasion, (6) that the headmen have less influence, and (c) that the population is 
more shifting. . . . There is ... no oompulsion on people to pay tax prior to the collector’s arrival 
or to remain in the village while the collector is there. Indeed in the Ikeja District it frequently 
luippeuB that, on the appioaoli of a ooUeotor, a whole village or hamlet oflkcea itself and remains 
in retirement until he is reported to ha.ye moved elsewhere.’ 

As a matter of fact the percentage of tax-payers in Ikeja was by no means small and only 
s ppeared so because the population had been overstated. 

“ Abeokuta, Ijebu, and Oyo Brovinces were inhabited exclusively by Aovuba and they con- 
stituted the vast majority in Ondo Province and tho Colony (see Census ofNiyeria, 1931, vol. iii. 
The population inoreased here apparently from 13,187, 613 to 2,864,93‘2 or by 31 per cent., 
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lation increase, in so far as it was excessive, is to be accounted for rather 
by understatements in 1921 than by overstatements in 1931. On the 
other hand, I see no cogent reason to assume that in 1931 the population 
in the Western Provinces as a whole was understated rather than over- 
stated. 

(c) The various population figures for the Eastern Provinces are as 
follows : 


Provinces 

‘ Census ’ 
returns 
1921 

Estimate 

1929^ 

‘ Census ’ 
returns 
1931 

Revised 

193P 

Estimate 

193P 

Calabar 

Onitsha 

Oworri 

979,189 

1,493,946 

1,975,784 

921,000 

1.421.000 

1.953.000 

899,603 

1,107,745 

1,599,909 

962,000 

1.428.000 

1.938.000 

(1.047.000) 

(1.671.000) 

(2.132.000) 

Total 

4,448,918 

4,295,000 

3,607,167 

4,318,000 

4,760,000 


' These are the figures given by the Government Statistician ; they are taken from the annual 
Blue. Book. But the Report on the Southern Ri-ovinces gave for Onitsha 1,187,000; seeTaljle 1 

'■* ‘Adopting for the number of adult males the figures of 1921, and for the per niilie proportion 
of adult females and non-adults, 1,100 and 1,300 respectively.’ 

“ Adding 10 per cent, ‘to allow for the omissions w'hioh occur in all counts in the Southern 
Provinces’. 

The Government Statistician believed that in these Provinces ‘special 
causes were at work in producing under-estimates of population ’ and that 
‘the reported figures may be as much as 15 or 20 per cent in error’. But 
it appears from the above table that he actually added 19*7 jier cent, to 
the reported figures and that he raised the thus obtained total by another 
10 per cent., so that his estimate exceeded the reported figures by nearly 
one-third. He was possibly right in assuming that the population of these 
Provinces had been understated in the 1931 returns, but he failed to 
present any evidence which would suggest that the understatements were 
excessive. The Senior Resident whom he quotes expressed the opinion 
that the 1921 figures for Calabar (979,000) were better than those of 1931 
(900,000), and that probably the 1929 data (921,000) are the most accurate 
of the three. This statement does not speak against the accuracy of the 
Government Statistician’s revised figm-e for 1931 (952,000), but it does 
not justify the addition of another 10 per cent, (which would raise the 
revised figure to 1,047,000). As regards Owerri I*rovince, the Government 
Statistician quotes the Acting-Resident as stating that the 1921 figures 
were too high but that for some Districts of the Province the 1931 figures 
were too low. It is hard to believe that this ‘ most convincing supporter 
of the 1931 Census figures’ should have agreed with an estimate which 
put the population of this Province one-third higher than the 1931 ‘census 
figure ’. 

Finally, it should be noted that none of the more recent official estima tes 
showed for the Southern Provinces as a whole a marked increase over the 

while it inoTeased in the other four Western Provinces from 1,735,028 to 2,021,158 or by only 
16 per cent. 
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1931 returns.! For the three. Eastern Provinces the native population in 
1942 was given as 3,621j368 as compared with 3,606,102 at the census. 
For the Western Provinces there was an increase in the native population 
from 4,883,528 to 5,206,443, but this increase was practically confined to 
Abeokuta and Cameroons Provinces. It may well be, of course, that all 
recent estimates as well as the 1931 returns were quite defective, but it is 
most unlikely, for example, that if in Onitsha and Owerri the populations 
in 1931 had been actually two-fifths and one-third higher than returned, 
these enormous errors should not have been corrected, at least in part, 
at one of the more recent estimates. 

The totals for Southern Nigeria in 1911, 1921, and 1931 were 7,858,689, 
8,371,459, and 8,493,297 respectively. The Census Officer in 1911 regarded 
the total population then returned as a reasonably approximate estimate. 
Dr. Talbot, who published the 1921 results, thought that the population 
in 1921 was probably about the same as in 191 P and that it had been 
considerably understated in 1921 and still more so in 1911. The Govern- 
ment Statistician, ten years later, evidently believed likewise that the 
population had been considerably understated in 19213 and estimated that 
the actual population in 1931 was about 20 per cent, higher than the , 
reported figures. The Census Officer for the Southern Provinces, on the 
other hand, apparently did not think that the population had been 
understated in 1921 and evidently considered the 1931 returns so chaotic 
that he refrained from guessing whether the totals were too high or 
too low. 

Until a proper count has been made in Southern Nigeria it seems 
impossible to appraise the margm of error in the various returns of the 
past. However, it is perhaps safe to say that the population was not 
considerably overstated in 1921, that it was not much lower in 1911 than 
in 1921, and that it was not lower in 1931 than in 1921. This would make 
it probable that the population exceeded 7,000,000 in 1911 and 7,600,000 
in both 1921 and 1931. As regards the upper limit the situation is more 
uncertain. It is possible that, as the Government Statistician thinks, 
the population exceeded 10,000,000 in 1931 and that it exceeded, say, 
9,500,000 both in 1911 and 1921, but I think it improbable. 

The cost of the 1931 ‘census’ of Southern Nigeria was practically nil. 

The expenditure on the Southern Provinces’ Administrative Census was £713, 
a great part of this .sura being incurred in connection with the Intensive Census of the 
Egba Division of Abeokuta, which was subsequently abandoned.'* 

Considering that the sum of £713 includes an expenditure of £102 for 
the printing of the report, the actual cost of taking the ‘General Census’ 
and tabulating the results was probably less than Is. per 1,000 returned 
persons. 

^ See Table 1 below. ® See Talbot, vol. iv, p. 7. 

** He did not cxijlieitly say so, but since his estimate of the population of the Soutliern Pro- 
vinces (10,124,000) exceeds the 1921 returns hy ai per cent, and since he thought that the total 
population of Nigeria had increased in . 1921-31 only by something like 7 per cent., he evidently 
a-saumed that the 1921 population returns for the Southern Provinces liad been fur too low. 

^ Oensiia of Nigeria, 1931, yoIA, p. 92. 
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» 3. Northern Nigeria^ 

The ‘census returns’ of Northern Nigeria ‘as on the 2nd April, 1911’ 
showed a total native population of 8,110,631. The Acting Governor, in 
a letter to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, .said that ‘the informa- 
tion ... I fear is but very moderately approximate’. He expressed the 
opinion that the native population had been underestimated and that 
a more correct return would be 9,269,000.® 

It was not stated at the time how the ‘census returns’ were obtained, 
but Mr. C. K. Meek, Census Commissioner, Northern Provinces, 1921, who 
incorporated the report on the 1921 census in volume ii of his work The 
NoriAemTnfieso/iV’ig'm’a, said that ‘the 1911 census was . . . merely a rough 
estimate of population by sex’.® Regarding the 1921 census he makes the 
following general comment: 

The census of 1921 represents a very considerable advance. Wliilo it is not 
pretended that the count made of the natives in the provinces is anything more than 
approximately accui'ate, the statistics neverthele.ss furnish a great amount of 
valuable information.^ 

The census was taken in two parts: (a) by Provinces, (b) by Townships. 

(a) In the Provinces, in view of the vast area involved, and the paucity of the 
staff engaged in its administration, a simultaneous enumeration was not possible. A 
period of two months (March 24th to May 24th) was allowed for the collection of 
statistics from each district, and a standard procedure was laid down by a Govern- 
ment circular. The Native Administrations gave a ready assistance, the existing 
staff of enumerators, ordinarily employed for the assessment of taxation, being 
augmented where this was necessary. The enumerators were instructed to obtain 
full information as to the occupations, language, religion, and degree of education 
of all natives, by tribes, within their area. No attempt was made to obtain accurately 
the ages of the people, as Negroes have hazy ideas on this .subject; any closer 
approximation than that actually attempted, viz. a division into adult and non-adult, 
would have been wholly unreliable. Directions wei'e given, however, by which 
children up to fifteen years of age could bo uniformly classified, according to sex, 
with some degree of accuracy. No information was obtained as to civil condition, 
as the collection of the.se statistics would have thrown a great deal of additional work 
on a staff already overburdened. Residents were also asked for a return of all towns 
over 1,000 inhabitants, of missions, mining companies, and trading firms, lepers, 
live-stock, and an estimate of the number of acres tmder cultivation. (6) In the 
mimicipal areas Imown as townships it was possible to carry out on April 24th 
a simultaneous enumeration of all the inhabitants. It was also possible in these areas 
i o obtain fairly aeoiuate information as to age and civil condition. Each householder 
was required to fill up a form for his household, stating the name, nationality or 
tribe, sub-tribe, age and sex, civil condition, degree of education, occupation, and 
religion of each member of his household. Similar forms were issued to all non- 
natives who were residing outside the townships.® 

^ On 1 Jan. 1900 the territories administered by the Royal Niger Company, under Charter 
dated 10 July 1880, were transferred to Her Majesty’s Government. A portion of these territories 
(from the Coast to Idda) were inoorporated in the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, the remainder 
being named the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria.. 

® See Northern Nigeria, Genms 1911. For details by Provinces see Table 2, Population 1911 (a) 
and (i). * Meek, vol. ii, p. 169. ■* Ibid. 

® Ibid., pp. 170-1. The report on the 1931 oensus of the Northern Provinces conveys a aliglitly 
dillerent picture of the position of the 1921 census of non-natives outside townships. ‘ The 1921 
Census was taken in two parts called A— -the Township Census, and B — ^the Provincial Census. 
The former was taken and completed in all Townships on 24th April .... The Provincial Census, 
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As intorcensal counts of the population have of recent years been regularly made i n 
the Provinces by the European Political Staff and the Native Administrations, with” 
a view to the assessment of taxation, Residents were in a position to check to some 
extent the decennial census returns of population. It will be readily understood, 
however, that with an administrative staff of only a hundred Europeans, already 
overburdened with multifarious duties, close supervision of all the details of 
enumeration was not to be expected. The distances to be travelled are so great, and 
the moans of rapid transport so deficient, that a district officer might spend an entire 
year enumerating all the individuals resident in his district. The major part of the 
work of enumeration had therefore to be left to a small body of Muslim rnalamai, 
possessed of only a moderate degree of literacy, who carried out the count with the 
assistance of the local authorities. Many natives were no doubt omitted from the 
count, either unintentionally, or dehberately with a view to the conceahnont (as 
they thought) of their taxable capacity. In some Provinces it is apparent that the 
munber of non-adult males was overstated with the same intention, for whereas the 
female adults are in excess of tlie male to a disproportionate degree, the female non- 
adults are correapondmgly fewer than the male. Moreover, m some pagan areas 
the tribes are only partially under control, and in such oases the census taken 
was little better than an approxunation based on counts made in a number of 
villages. 

Numerous clerical errors, sometimes extending to hundreds of thousands, were 
made by the enumerators and overlooked by the census officers, but it is believed 
that these have now been all eliminated.>^ 

None of the above difficulties were experienced in the enumeration of the township 
populations. The numbers who reside m townships being small — totalling only 
twenty thousand — ^they could bo accurately reckoned; but as the conditions of 
township life are wholly artificial, the statistics are only of value as illustrating these 
artificial conditions. 

No systematic enumeration was made of the mandated territory, the returns 
shown being based on estimates recently made by political officers during the 
ordinary course of their work. 

The cost of takmg the census was about £1,000.“ 

Mr. Meek thinks that many natives were omitted in 1921. Since the 
total number of natives returned was 9,994,615 he probably shares the 
opinion expressed by the Acting Governor in 1911 that the returns of that 
year (8,110,631) were quite incomplete. 

The 1931 census consisted of (a) a General Census, and (b) an Intensive 
Census. 

(a) The General Census was carried out on lines similar to those of the 
Provincial Census of 1921 . It covered the whole of the Northern Provinces 
(including Northern Cameroons) with the exception of the five Townships 
(29,000 inhabitants), and of the households of Non-Natives and Educated 
Native Foreigners living outside Townships (7,600 peoj)le). Data were 
collected by the Administrative Staff from records available and returned 
by totals. The census units, of which there were some 9,000, averaging 
about 1,200 inhabitants, were a village area, or in the ca.se of to wns a ward, 
and the information called for was figures for sex and age (under 15, 
over 15), tribes, subdivisions or sub-tribes, language, religion, infirmities, 

in which a simultaneous enumeration was not possible, had two main divisions : (a) a Census of all 
Non-Natives residing outside Townships was made, on a date as near to the 24th April as possible, 
on the same schedule as that used in Townships ; (6) a Census was made of all the remaining inhabi- 
tants . . (Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, p, 3). 

‘ Meek, vol. ii, pp. 171-2. 


Ibid., pp. 172-3. 
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and occupation. If there were no records established during the twelve 
months next preceding the census date (23 April 1931), ‘a fresh count was 
to be made in divisions in which it was found possible to undertake it 
The report contains the following comments on the accuracy of the 
returns : 

The Census could .scarcely have been taken luider more unfavourable condition.s. 
The period was one of great financial depression and at a time when every economy 
had to be practised, the funds provided for Census-taking were bound to bo reduced 
to a minimum. Added to this there was a locust invasion, which alfected the whole 
of the Northern Province.s, and most of the time of the limited administrative staff 
was absorbed in supervising anti-locust measures. 

In the circumstances the returns of the General Census, which called for the infor- 
mation to be supplied for each of the 9,000 individual census unite, were much better 
than might have been expected. 

As the details of the methods employed in each case of supplying the figures 
retiu’ned were not always given in the memorandum forwarding the returns, it is 
difficult to arrive at an entirely complete estimate of their accuracy, 

In the Niger and Ilorin Provinces complete new counts wore carried out for all 
columns of the General Census Forms. The figures of population by sex and 
adolescence for all Provinces are the results of a count maflo at some recent date ; 
the adult males are everywhere counted annually for taxation purposes," and allow- 
ing for the fact that they include all males of sixteen years and over instead of 
fifteen years and over, which is the age of adolescence in Census returns, the figures 
must be regarded as reasonably accurate. It is generally thought by officers respon- 
sible for their collection that the degree of error is certainly not more than 6%, and 
in most cases considerably less.’ 

Errors in enumeration m\ist mainly be ascribed to the low degree of literacy among 
the enumerators, wJio, in addition, are unaware of the value of statistics, except for 
taxation purposes, while population statistics must also be affected by the super- 
stition prevalent among Pagan tribes that emimeration would bring hai’m to their 
women and children. The latter has been reflected in tho returns for Pagan areas.^ 
In the Northern Emirates the degree of accuracy increases annually, and that for 
adult males is thought to be a high one.* 

The following gives some of the views expressed and information supplied : — * 

In Muri’ the figures which were obtained tbi-ough the Native Administration 
cannot be regarded as wholly accurate. ... In Biu* adults are thought to be 2 to 3%, 
non-adults in all but two districts 10 to 15% below the true total ; there is a local 
superstitious prejudice against the counting of children. ... In Ilorin a complete new 
count was made; it was started on the 11th of November and completed on the 
11th of March, 1931, and is thought to be reliable, as oheclrs under European super- 
vision revealed very little concealment. In Koton Karifi* it is considered that a 
number of persons under sixteen were enumerated as adults.*® 

* See Census of Nigeria, vol. ii, pp, 3, 6. 

’ But see also ibid., p, 12 : ' As regards tho General Census, there are now very few areas in which 
actual poll counts have not yet been made; the returns only showed the Hill Pagans in Bikwa 
Emirate, but there are possibly also certain small areas in the Mandated Territory of Adamawn 
Emirate. The population, of the hills in Gwoza and Ashigaahiya in Dilewa Emirate was esti- 
mated ; the Hgures are based on the number of componnds which were counted for taxation 
purposes.’ (For details as to the assessment returns in Northern Cameroons see .Kuozynski, 

pp. 212-16.) 

* Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, pp., 10-11. 

■* Pagans constituted one-third of the total population. * Ibid., p. 12. 

* I shall omit here passages referring to the figures for tribes, language, religion, infirmities, and 
occupation. 

’ A Division of Adamawa Province. ’ A Division of Bomii Province. 

“ A Division of Kabba Province. *® See also p, 608 below. 
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. . . t/ho figures for Kano Emirate^ were compiled without a recount of the popula- 
tion being made except actually in Kano City. It was not considered advisable to 
incur the additional burden of a general census in the district during the closing 
period of tax collection owing to the economic conditions prevailing. 1930 taxation 
figures for adult males were available, and 1929 flgm-os for adult females and non- 
adults. The proportion of increase or decrease of the adult male figures for 1930 
over the figures for 1929 were applied to the 1929 figures for adult females and 
non-adults. The Resident had no reason to thinlc that the result was other than 
a fairly close approximation of the true total, as the Native Administration Annual 
Censuses in the districts have reached a fair standard of efficiency. . . . The figures 
for nomad pastorals are, however, an exception ; it is difficult for a Village Headman 
to know the whereabouts of nomad pastorals, as those present during the Census 
are not necessarily those by whom he is paid tax in the dry season or jangali in 
the rains. 

. . . In Jomaa® it is believed that tho degree of inaccuracy is less than 1 per cent, 
as a sleeping sickness survey was being made m the division.^ 

(6) The Intensive Census was carried out on lines similar to those of the 
Townsliip Census and the census of non-natives in 1921. It covered (1) the 
five Townships and the households of Non-Natives and Educated Native 
Foreigners residing outside Townships ; (2) six complete districts in Kat- 
sina Division, comprising 144 villages,*^ specially selected villages one in 
each of the other 16 Katsina districts, and 41 specially selected villages 
spread over the remainder of the Provinces.® The population enumerated 
in the Intensive Census comprised 4 per cent, of the total population of 
the Northern Provinces. 

Katsina Division ........ 308,062 

Selected villages in all Provinces ..... 99,328 

Townships 28,948 

Households of Non-Natives and Educated Native Foreigners 7,682 

Train .......... 14 

Total 44^^4 

Tlie questionnaire of tho schedules prepared for these intensive censuses included 
the following I— 

Street or court, Tenement Number (for Townships only, and replaced elsewhere 
by a .single column headed ‘Compound’), Number of Rooms in Tenement, Name 
and Surname, Tribe or Nationality, Sub-division or Sub-tribe, Sox, Ago, Hirthplace, 
Education, Occupation, Civil Condition, Number of Children Alive, Religion, and 
Infirmities. 

Forms 6 (in English) and 6A (in Hausa and Arabic) were is, sued for the enumeration 
of the majority of tho intensive census population, in which tho details were entered 
by paid enuinerator.s. A special Foim 7, calling for tho same information, was issued 

^ A Division of Kano Province. ® A Division of Plateau Province. 

■’ Oeiisu.-i of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, p. 11. For the sleeping-sickness survey in Jemaa Division 
sec Nigeria, Medical Report 1930, p. 108 ; 1931, pp, 96-6. 

■* ‘Originally the whole of Zaria Province was included for intensive enumeration, hut us the 
financial sitnation demanded saeriflees the intensive area was reduced, at first to cover the 
Katsina Emirate, and subsequently to the Northern portion of that Emirate alone’ (Census of 
Nigeria, 1931, Yol. i, -p. S). 

‘Forty-seven special oonsnses in selected village areas in all Provinces were originally under- 
taken. The Government Statistician had requested that there should he a minimum of one special 
census per division, as the figures obtained therefrom were to be used to tost the accuracy of the 
figures supplied in the General Census for neighbouring areas. It was not, however, found possible 
tocompleto more than forty-one of these censuses.’ (Ibid., vol, ii, p. S.) Eiglit of the 38 Divisions 
were not represeutedi ... 
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to Edueated Householders (Non-Native and Native Foreigner), for them to fill up 
the form in respect of their own households .... 

A train passenger census was arranged with the Railway Authorities at Lago.s, 
but the return for the Northern Provinces only showed fourteen persons. A Special 
Schedule (Form 8), with a reduced questionnaire, was used for thLs purjrose.^ 

The census report gives additional details concerning the taking of the 
Intensive Census. 

In Divisions the District Officer in charge, and in Towuahip.s the Station Magis- 
trate, were in general charge of the Census, and in some cases special offlcor.s were 
detailed under them for census work.® 

Towards the middle of March the preliminary enumeration of the Intensive Census 
areas in Katsina Emirate -was started ; the schedules were revised by the enumerators 
on the census date (23rd AiDril). Between the 23rd March and the 23rd May the 
Special Intensive Censuses proceeded in selected areas in the Provinces. The enumera- 
tion of Townships was made between the middle of April and the Censu.s date, and 
revised on the latter day.® 

It was found in tost censuses that an enumerator could enter fifty persons on an 
average ijer diem, and was, after experience, able to work up to an average of eighty 
or more. The standard of literacy of the enumerators was, it should be remembered, 
low j it differed considerably in the various areas. In one section of Katsina, two 
enumerators were employed who had never previously seen a EuroiDean (a fact 
scarcely credible but subsequently confirmed). Further, largo distances had often 
to be covered between households in scattered village areas. The scheme provided 
for one supervisor for every five enumerators. Particular care had to be taken to 
define clearly the limits of each enumerator’s area. The number of the enumerators 
and supervisors employed was 278. 

For the Census in Townships and Special Areas in all Provinces a course of 
instruction for supervisors and enumerators was held at Kakiu’i ; where advantage 
was taken of this a groat improvement was reflected in the returns. 

In Townships the filling in of the schedules started four or five days before the 
Census date, and on the latter each emnnerator revisited the households enumerated 
by him and made any necessary amendments to bring the schedules up to date by 
erasing entries or adding new-comers. 

Remuneration of one potmd for an enumerator, and two pounds for a supervisoi’ 
was found to be adequate. As the classification of i-esults and tabulation was done 
in the Census Office, clerical work was reduced to a minimum.* 

[The censuses in 41 special villages] were taken between 23rd March and 23rd May, 

, a limit of one month on each side of the census date being regarded as permissible. 

These special eonstisos were all to have been taken under the close supervision 
of such European staff as the Resident was able to detail for the purpose, but the 
looxist invasion and shortage of staff interfered with this arrangement, and the 
returns suffered in consequence. In some Provinces the Provincial Superintendent 
of Education, however, undertook that one or more special censuses should he held 
with the assistance of his department. 

In the Katsina Division the preparations were carefully supervised by Mr. ITum- 
jfiireys, the second Administrative Officer attached to the Census Staff, and as 
a result of his attention to detail the actual census went forward without a hitch. 
Instructions were issued in Hausa, and a limited number of test censuses was held ; 
the.se were kept at a minimum as the native enumerator is easily wearied. Serial 
numbers were xised for eompoimds, starting from the household of the village or 
hamlet Headman, and the supervisors were responsible for seeing that every indi- 
vidual had been enumerated with a separate entry for each man, woman, or child. 
District Headmen exercised general control, and District Scribes and Central 
Assessment Mallams were employed as district supervisors.® 

' Ibid., pp. 4-5. ® Ibid.j p. 4, ®Ibid., p. 5. * Ibid., p. 7. 


Ibid., p. 8. 
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In summing up ‘the value of the data given in the 1931 Census Tables 
the Government Statistician distinguishes two classes of accuracy for the 
Northern Provinces: 

Class 1. The Intensive Census data of the Northern Provinces, with an accuracy 
approximating, and in some cases attaining to, that of the Census of India, that is, 
with errors in the neighbourhood of 1 or 2 per cent. 

Class 2. The General Census data of the Northern Provinces, with an error of 
5 per cent or leasd 

He explains the estimate for Class 2 as follows: 

For the part of the Northern Provinces included hi the General Census the figures 
are probably mostly within 6 per cent of the truth, as is shown by the correspondence 
between the Intensive Census figures and the Native Administration counts in the 
forty-one special villages tliroughout the different Provinces, the latter taken, for 
the most part, six months before the Census. The increase shown by the Intensive 
Census count i.s, in fact, only 3-4 per cent. As there is an increase of about O-S per 
cent of population every six months, the error of the General Census count, if the 
Intensive Census figures are accepted as very close to the truth, may even be less 
than 3 per cent in error. This is possibly too favourable a view, and taking a 5 per 
cent additive correction as an upper limit of error, we may say that the Northern 
Provinces’ population probably lies between 11,435,000® and 12,000,000 persons.® 

He then shows the discrepancies between ‘the Native Administration 
Counts (Autumn, 1930) and Census Counts (April, 1931)’. 


Area 

N. A . Count 
1930 

Census 

mo 

Difference 

Percentage 
on N. A. Count 

a Katsina Distriote 

240,077 

248,434 

+ 8,367 

+ 3-6 

1 8 Katsina Villages 

55,832 

69,628 

+ 3,790 

+ 6-8 

41 Special Villages 

96,090 

99,328 

+ 4,238 

+4-5 

Townships. 

25,334 

28,948 

+ 3,614 

+ 14-3 


The discrepancy in the Townships is large, due to the special difficulties of counting 
a population where everyone is not known to his neighbours, and to the ebb and flow of 
a fltrid population, difficulties which were very marked even in the fairly systematic 
Census of Lagos, where 10 per cent of omission wa.s discovered by check counts.'' 

Finally ho makes the foUowirig estimate : 

‘Northern Provinces Census count .... 11,435,000 

Add 3 per cent for omissions . . . . . 343,000’' 

(11,778,000) 

' Canmis of Nuje.ria, lOSl, vol, i, p. 23. 

The Government Statistician certainly uirderestimated very much the 
margin of error in the returns of both the Intensive and the General 
Censuses. 

(a) The standard of literacy of the enumerators who took the Intensive 
Censuses was low and differed considerably in the various areas. They 
were employed, as a rule, for six or eight weeks, under little supervision,'' 

^ Census of Nigeria, IV3I, vol. i, p. 0. ® Persona onumfcrated 11,434,924. 

® Ibid., pp. 4-5. * Ibid., p. 5. 

® While supervision by Europeans seems very desirable, enumeration by Government staff 
is not necessarily more effective tlian enumeration by Native Authorities. See in this con- 
nexion the ReuBsessmeiit Report on Dan Zomo District by the Assistant District Officer (1932), 
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and received as total remuneration one pound without any incentive to 
Avork conscientiously. Large distances had often to be covered between 
households in scattered village areas. In the Katsina Emirate which 
comprised 70 per cent, of the population included in the Intensive Cen- 
suse.s the enumerators started their work towards the middle of March and 
completed it apparently on 23 April. The report says that ‘the schedules 
were revised by the enumerators on the census date (23rd April) ’. They 
may have been instructed to do so, but it is obvious that this was physically 
impossible. No such revision was attempted in the special village areas 
where the census was spread over two months and where the returns 
suffered particularly owing to the lack of adequate supervision. As regards 
Townships the special difficulties prevailing there were pointed out by the 
Government Statistician. The uncertainty of the returns may be inferred 
from the following summary : 


Source 

1 Jo8 

Kaduna 

Kano I 

Lokoja 

Zaria 

Total 

Township Census 192P . 
Latest Assessment before 

720 

6,438 

4,670 1 

2,099 

3,791 

16,718 

1931 Census^ 

1,399 

9,893 

6,681 1 

1 1,397 

5,964 

26,334 

Intensive Census 193P . 

; 2,467 

10,628 

7,643 

2,122 

6,088 

28,048 


Meek, vol. ii, p. 178. - See Census of Nigeria, 1031, vol. ii, p. 109. 


It is, therefore, out of the question, it seems to me, to put the error in 
the Intensive Census figures at less than ±5 per cent. 

(b) As regards the General Census the Government Statistician based 
his estimate of the margin of error on ‘the correspondence between the 
Intensive Census figures and the Native Administration counts in the 
forty -one special villages throughout the difierent Provinces ’. The former 
were 4-5 per cent, higher than the latter.^ But as the Intensive Census 
was particularly defective in these villages, the eiror in the General Census 
figures (Native Administration count) of these villages may have been very 
large. In the Katsina Emirate, where the Intensive Census was apparently 
more accurate, the retmus exceeded those of the General Census by 4-1 per 
cent., but the excess would have been gi’eater if there had not been a 
temporary emigration. 

In the figures for the Intensive Census in Katsina (308,000), there is an increase 
of more than 12,000 over the 1930 Native Administration count. This increase is 
a substantial one when the fact is taken into account that the Masu-chin rani (tem- 
porary emigrants during the dry season) had not all returned to their homes before 
the census date, and were not enumerated in the Intensive Census, but had boon 
included in the Native Administration count.^ 

p. ,'5: ‘The census and work of assessment were carried out between April 16th and May 30th 
during which time the Emir of Gumel visited the district and inspected the work of the District 
Headman. I was in the district for twenty-five days between those t%vo dates. I tested the work 
of the District Headman in several hamlets by recounting with Government staff hut very soon 
abandoned this as any disorepanoies between the messengers’ and the District Headman’s count 
were invariably explained in favour of the Native Administration owing to their greater knowledge 
of the people dealt with.’ 

^ The Government Statistician assumes erroneously that the difference is only 3'4 per cent. 

“ Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, p. 20. 
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The figures of the General Census were derived mainly from existing tax 
records.! Complete new counts were made in the Niger and Ilorin Pro- 
vinces which comprise 9 per cent, of the total native population. Partial 
new counts were apparently made in some other Provinces, but no new 
count W'as made, for example, in the Kano Emirate (except Kano City) 
and Bornu Division with 24 per cent, of the total native population.® The 
new counts were, of course, not enumerations of individuals lilce the Inten- 
sive Censuses, but the figures so obtained were more up to date than the 
tax records.® A comparison of the totals ascertained at Native Adminis- 
tration counts and the Intensive Censuses in the 41 special villages yields 
the following results:^ 


Census 

! Ada* 1 
mawa 

Baucki 

Benue 

Bornu 

Ilorin 

Kahha 

Kano 

Emirate 

Genoral 

5,933 

6,900 

14,636 

2,002 

2,369 

6,123 

9,568 

Intensive 

6,296 

7,132 

15,462 

1,732 

2,296 

6,273 

11,524 

DiKorenco 

-637 

-(-232 

+ 927 

-270 

-74 

-860 

+ 1,980 

Per cont. 

-10-7 

-1-3-4 

+ 6-4 

-13-6 

-3-1 

-13'9 

+ 20'6 


Census | 

Kano 1 
Northern \ 

Ni,er 1 

Plateau \ 

Sokoto 

Zaria 

Total 

General . 

7,691 

12,202 

15,307 

8,869 

3,611 

96,090 

Intensive 

8,174 

12,454 

18,469 

8,037 j 

3,490 

99,328 

Difference 

+483 

+ 2.52 

+ 3,152 

-822 

-121 

+ 4,238 

Per cent. 

-I-6-3 

+ 2+ 

+20-6 

-9-3 

-3-4 

+ 4'6 


' The Govoniment Statistician says (Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p. S) : ‘A comparison of the 
recent Assessment counts also gives confidence in the General Census figures for the Northern 
Provinces. The recorded population ... is ns follows: — 


Year 


(OOO’s omitted) Increase 
10,233 217 

10,430 .333 

10,783 264 

‘All the increases shown in the third oohnnu ai 


1927 


Year (OOO’s omitted) Increase 

1929 . . 11,047 233 

1930 . . 11,282 163 

1931 . . 11,436 — 

! annual except the last, which covers the si 


months period from October, 1930, to April, 1931, and is, thus, fairly consistent with the previous 
annual changes.’ 

I shall discuss the results of the Assessment counts in the section ‘Total Population’. At this 
place it is neoiwsary only to point out that the harmony between the General Census figures and 
the Assessment data is due to the fact that they are both derived from the ta.x; records. 

'■* The similarity, in many Provinces, of the 1931 census returns and the 1930 assessment counts 
(see Table 3 below) suggests that the part played by new counts was, on the whole, only small. 

“ The now count in Niger Province showed an increase from 456,683 (assessment count 1930) to 
472,959, the new count in Ilorin Province an increase from 61 1,890 to 537,487. It should he noted, 
however, that in the following years the official population figures for these two Provinces 
again declined; see Tabic .3. 

In Ktino City the new count was apparently made independently of the tax records. The 
Census Officer, Northern Provinces, reports (ibid., vol. U, p. 23): ‘For Kano City a decennial 
census was taken during Pebrnaiy and March, and completed in April, 1931. It was closely 
supervised by Europeans, and infinite care was taken to ensure accuracy.’ The results of this 
new count and of the Native Administration Count 1929-30 were as follows : 


Adults 


Nm-Adults 


Male I JPemale Total 


See ibid., pp. 197-8. 
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It appears that in the Ilorin and Mger Provinces, where complete new 
counts had been made, the differences between the Intensive and the 
General Censuses (— S-l and H-2'1 per cent.) were smaller than in any other 
Province while in Bornu ( — 13-5) and Kano Emirate (+20’6) where no 
neAV counts were made the differences were particularly great. The 
Resident of Kano ‘had no reason to think that the result [derived for the 
Emirate from available records of men, women, and children] was other 
than a fairly close approximation of the true total but the scanty data 
from selected villages certainly do not support this view. In these Kano 
villages the records of females seem to have been particularly defective 
since the General Census showed 5,091 males, 3,260 women, and 1,207 
girls, while the Intensive Census yielded 5,423 males, 4,016 women, and 
2,084 girls. But in tins respect these villages did not constitute exceptions, 
and there cannot be any doubt that in general the figures for females, 
so far as they were taken from available records, lagged considerably 
behind the truth. 

As direct taxation in Nigeria is largely and in most units based on the number of 
adult males, with the occasional inclusion of adult females, the Administration 
devotes much greater care to obtain a correct tally of the number of adult males 
than of any other section of the community.'- 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude therefi’om that the General 
census figures concerning women and children were, on the whole, more 
defective than those for men. I shall confine myself to confronting here 
the results of the General and the Intensive Censuses in the six Katsina 
Districts where the Intensive Census was in the personal charge of the 
Assistant Census Officer and therefore probably more accurate than 
elsewhere. 


Census | 

Men 

Women 

Children \ 

1 Total 

General, Actual figures . 

61,181 

70,699 

118,297 

240,077 

General, Revised figures' . | 

63,197 

70,699 

116,281 

1 240,077 

Intensive 

64,690 

73,680 

110,019 

I 248 , 4342 


' Allowing for the difference in the age of adolescence of 16 years at the General Census instead 
of 16 years at the Intensive Census (see Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, p. 31). 

^ Including Uiispeoifled as to age. 

It appears that the Intensive Census showed 21 per cent, more men, 
4 per cent, more women, and 5 per cent, fewer children than the General 
Census. It would be unwise to generalize for the whole the results fomd 
for these six Districts, but I may be permitted perhaps to draw, quite 
tentatively, the following conclusions regarding the probable error iti the 
General Census returns: 

(1) The existing records of adult males are more or less um-eHable and 
as most General Census figures of adult males are taken from such records 
these figures are likewise unreliable. They are, on the whole, jirobably 
too low. 

' Ibid., vol. i, p. 20. 
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(2) The existing records of adult females and of children are still 
more unreliable than those of men, and in so far as the General Census 
figures of women and children are taken from such records they are, on 
the whole, probably much too low. But (fortunately) there are not many 
such records, and in the majority of oases the figures of women and children 
have been obtained by estimate or guessing. 

(3) The Government Statistician thinks that ‘the Northern Provinces’ 
population probably lies between 11,435,000 and 12,000,000 persons’. I 
do not think that one can say more than that it probably exceeded 
10,500,000 and probably did not exceed 12,500,000. 

As regards the cost of the 1931 census of Northern Nigeria the Census 
Officer reports : 

The cost of tho Census in tho Northern Provinces, exclusive of the printing of the 
report, has been about £3,000.* Of this amount £1,800 was expended exclusively on 
the Intensive Census. The cost of the Genoi’al Census, administration and tabulation 
was, therefore, about the same as in 1921 (viz., £1,000), as allowances of staff 
employed on Census work were charged against the Census vote.” 

The actual cost of taking the General Census and tabulating the results 
was between 2s. and 3s. for each 1,000 enumerated persons. The corre- 
sponding cost for the Intensive Census was about £4. 

4. Nigeria and Cameroons 

I have so far discussed separately census-taking in Lagos, in the 
Southern Provinces, and in the Northern Provinces. I shall now sum- 
marize the position at the 1931 census adding some details referring to 
Nigeria as a whole (including the Cameroons). 

The census was taken in accordance with the following Ordinance 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Census Ordinance. 

2. The Governor may by Order in Coimcil direct a census to be taken of the 
inhabitants of Nigeria or of any x*art thereof specified in such Order at such time or 
times as he may think fit. 

3. The Governor may appoint a superintendent of any census directed to be taken, 
who, subject to the control of the Governor, sliall have the general supervision 
and management of the census and, subject to the approval of the Governor, shall 
apjDoint such enumerato3:s and officers as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
census and the carrying into effect of this Ordinance. 

4. Thu superintendent shall cause to be prepared and printed, for tho use of 
tho persons to bo employed in taking the census, such forma and instructions as he 
may deem necessary, and in particular schedules to he filled up with such particulars 
as tho Governor may consider necessary in order to insure as far as possible tho 
completeness and accuracy of tho census returns. 

5. The occupier or jjerson in charge of any premises shall fill up or cause to bo 
filled up any schedule, loft at such premises, to the best of his knowledge and belief 
ill relation to all persons dwelling or being on the premises at the time when such 

* According to the Government Statistioian (see Gensv-n of Nigeria, Z837, vol. i, p. 91) tho cost 
was £3,691, including £308 for the printing of the report. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 13. 

® No. C4 of 1917 (26 Oct.), ‘An Ordinance to make provision for taking the Census of Nigeria 
as and when may bo required’, The Nigeria, Oazeitei 26 Oot. 1917, Supplojuent ; reprinted in Laws 
o/A’fjycna »» i^Vee 7923, vol. ii, pp. 1604-8. 
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Census is taken, and shall sign his name thereto and shall deliver the schedule so 
filled up to the enumerator when required to do so; Provided always that when 
any person required to fill up such schedule is illiterate, such schedule may be filled 
up and signed by the enumerator. 

The term ‘premises’ in this section includes also any vessel or train, and any 
plantation, mining area or other place where persons are employed. 

G. The enumerators and other persons employed in the execution of this Ordinance 
shall have authority to ask of all persons presumably able to afford the information 
desired all such questions as may be necessary for obtaining any of the particulars 
required by this Ordinance, and every person refusing to answer, or Icnowingly giving 
a false answer to, any such qu&stion shall for every such refusal or false answer bo 
liable to a fine of five pounds. 

7. Every person who— 

(а) Wilfully refuses or without lawful excuse neglects to fill up and sign any 
schedule of particulars as and when ho may be required by the superintendent of the 
census or any officer acting on his behalf so to do ; 

(б) Wilfully fills up or signs any such schedule with particulars which he knows 
to bo false, or does not believe to be true, 

shall he liable to a fine of five pounds. 

8. Upon the completion of any census the superintendent shall cause an abstract 
of the returns to be made, and furixished to the Governor. 

9. The Governor may make regulations for the carrying out of this Ordinance. 

The original scheme for the 1931 census, sanctioned on 1 February 1930, 
provided for an all-inclusive census, but this scheme ‘was modified on the 
12th April, 1930, under the Governor’s orders, so as to exclude the Southern 
Provinces as a whole from Census-taking The Order in Council authoriz- 
ing the 1931 census^ had then a very limited scope: 

Direction for Census to be taken mider section 2 of the Census Ordinance. 

The Governor-in-Council is pleased to direct a census to be taken of the inhabi- 
tants of the Township of Lagos and of the Northern Provinces (including those parts 
of the CamerooM under British Mandate which are administered therewith) between 
the 10th day of March, 1931, and the 10th day of May, 1931. 

In fact, however, an enumeration of natives was carried out only in 
five Townships and 201 villages of the Northern Provinces (and in 
Lagos).® For 96 per cent, of the native population of the Northern Pro- 
vinces, as for 98-6 per cent, of the native poptdation of the Southern 
Provinces, figures were obtained mainly from existing records, though 
greater efforts were made in the Northern Provinces to bring these data 
up to date. 

The census returns showed 8,493,247 people in the Southern Provinces 
(including the Colony) and 11,434,924 people in the Northern Provinces, 
or 19,928,171 in the whole of Nigeria (including the Mandated Territory). 
The Government Statistician thought that the census returns understated 
the population considerably in the Southern Provinces and slightly in the 
Northern Provinces. After having added 711,000 to the 3,607,000 persons 

^ Census of Nigeria, 1931, voLi.p. 2. 

“ Order No, 6 of 1931(6 Mar.), reprinted in 1933 Supplement to the Laws of Nigeria, p. 1322. 

The Intensive Censuses covered in addition the households of Non-Natives and Educated 
Native Foreigners in the Northern Provinces and the Non-Natives in the Southern Provinces 
(altogether about 10,000 people). 
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returned in the Eastern of the Southern Provinces, where he believed that 

omissions had been particularly great, he said : 

I, thereforo, estimate provisionally the population of Nigeria in 1931 as 22,000,000, 
made up as follows ; — 

Southern Provinces population, on Western Provinces standard 9,204,000 
Add 10 per cent for omissions ...... 920,000 

Northern Provinces Census count ..... 11,436,000 

Add 3 per cent for omissions ...... 343 , 000 

Estimated population of Nigeria ..... 21,902,000 

This estimate is more liltely to err in defect than in excess.^ 

The Government Statistician was certainly right in assuming that in 
many cases the population had been underestimated, but he did, it seems 
to me, not take sufficiently into account that in numerous other cases it 
must have been overstated. It is, of oom'se, extremely difficult to estimate 
the errors in returns which in a large measure are based on guesses. All 
one can safely say, I think, is that the population of Nigeria in 1931 was 
probably not under 18,600,000 and not over 22,000,000. 

The Administrative (General and Intensive) Censuses of 1931 were 
supplemented by Medical Censuses. These sample surveys were made in 
the Northern Provinces between 1 May 1930 and 30 January 1931 and in 
the Southern Provinces between 2 July 1930 and 22 January 1932. The 
numbers of examined persons were 9,491 and 11,023 respectively.® 

The cost of the 1931 Administrative Censuses was nearly £6,600 (as 
against £9,457 in 1921), and that of the Medical Censuses nearly £2,000. 
These totals include the cost of printing the census reports (£730 and £334 
respectively), but exclude payments on account of salaries and passages 
of the Government Statistician and the Census Officers.® Excluding the 
expenditure for prmtmg the reports the cost of the Administrative Cen- 
suses was about 2s. per 1,000 retm-ned persons and the cost of the Inten- 
sive Censuses about £4. Assuming that the cost of an actual enumeration 
(Intensive Census) of the total population of Nigeria would have been 
proportionately the same, such enumeration would have involved an 
expenditure of about £80,000.* 

II, Total PoptTLATioN 
1. Lagos 

The Blue Book for 1863, the first year after the creation of the Colony, 
said as regards ‘Population’: 

No Coiiaua having been taken the information required by this return cannot 
be furnished.® 

1 Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p. 23. ® See ibid., vols. v and vi. 

“ See ibid., vol. i, pp. 91-2. The Census Officer for the Northern Provinces went to England 
with the General Census forms and the Intensive Census data which had been prepared for 
meohanioal tabulation by the Hollerith system ; see ibid., vol. i, p. 3, vol. ii, pp. 6-7, 9-10. 

* This was the amount spent in the Union of South Africa at the 1936 census for a population 
half as large , as that of Nigeria. 

‘ Lagos, Blue Book 1863, p. 226. For estimates of the population of Lagos Town prior to the 
British oocupation see the quotations ffiom Burns and Talbot in Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, 
pp.62-,3. ^ . 
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Governor Freeman, in a report dated 4 July 1864, made the following 
comment : 

No calculation has been made in the Blue Book of the population of the territoiy, 
as there are no official data to go upon. I think, however, tho following ia not very 


far out : — 

Lagos 40,000 

Badagry 6,000 

Villages between Lagos and Badagry . . 3,000 

Palma District ...... 2,000 

Villages between Lagos and Palma . . 2,000 


Thi.s calculation is rather luider than above tho mark, and does not include the 
inhabitants of Okeodan and Addo.^ 

This estimate covered the whole Colony but excluded the Protected 
areas. 

The census of 1866 showed a population of 25,083.^ The figime suggests 
that it refers to the Town of Lagos only. The census taken in ‘Lagos and 
its Vicinity ’ in 1868 and the estimates made for the adjoining Districts in 
1867-70 yielded the following results;® 


Area 

1 1867^ 

1868 \ 

1869 

1870 

Lagos ...... 

Villages in the Vicinity of Lagos . 
Eastern District .... 

Western District .... 

Villages bordering on the Northern 
Frontier of the Settlement 

' 36,000 

10,000 
25,000 

25.000 

15.000 

j 41,236 
26,000 
26,000 j 

25,0002 

41,236 

26,000 

26,000 

16,000 

41,236 

26,000 

26,000 

60,000 

Total Settlement .... 

110,000 

116,236 

106,236 

141,236 


’ See also StaU of Colonial Possesaioiis 1S67, Part II, p. 22: ‘The inhabitants of the town and 
island of Lagos amount to 35,000, and the roughly estimated number of the rural population being 
about 75,000.’ “ Northern District. 


The figures probably included not only the ‘Protected’ territories, but 
also what may be called the ‘sphere of influence’.^ 

1 Slate, of Colonial Possessions 1S63, Part II, pp. 41-2. 

“ See Lagos, Blue Book 1866, p. 228. 

“ See ibid, 1S67, p. 174; 1868, p. 160; 1869, p, 206; 1870, p. 230. 

* It is extremely diiBcult to define the area under British control in the nineteenth century. 
Ou 13 Mar. 1862, when British sovereignty in that part of Africa extended only over a few square 
miles, a Commission was passed under the Great Seal of the United ICLngdom declaring that the 
Port and Island of Lagos, together with aU the territories which do now or may hereafter belong 
to the Crown of Great Britain on the coast of Africa, betweeu the lat and 10th parallels of east 
longitude, and the south of the 10th parallel of north latitude, shall constitute a separate govern- 
ment, under the title of the Settlements of Lagos. The area thus described covered about 200,000 
square miles and comprised what became later Southern Nigeria and portions of Northern 
Nigeria, Gorman Cameroons, and Prenoh West Africa, In the Letters Patent of 24 July 1874, by 
which Lagos became an integral part of the Gold Coast Colony, the Settlement of Lagos was 
defined to comprise (only) all places, settlements, and territories which may at any time belong to 
Her Majesty in Western Africa between the 2nd and 5th degrees of cast longitude. But tho 
actual situation was then described as follows: ‘The British settlements are— Badagry on the 
west, Lagos Island m the centre, and Palma and Leekie on the east. Sovereignty is virtually 
exercised over the intervening sea board; and the adjacent country, as far as we are related with 
the tribes by treaty, is vaguely said to be a Protectorate, but there is no regular authority 
exercised inland, as at the Gold Coast’ {Colonial Office List 1S75, p. 58). The area of ‘ Lagos’ was 
given in Colonial Office List 1876-84 (see p. 18 of each issue) as 25 square miles. But in Statistical 
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The census returns for 1 87 1-9 1 may be summarized as follows: 


Area 

187D 

1S8P 

1S9P 

Lagos Town . 

Vicinity of Lagos 

28,618 

7,487 

37,462 

16,944 

32,508^ 

1 21,808® 

Northern District 

12,401 

9,663 

Eastern District 

4,014 

4,619 

9,346 

Western District 

7,801 

7,792 

21,945 

Total . . - . 

00.221 

76,270 

86,607 


‘ See Lagos, JBlue Book 1872, p. 100; Lagos, Census Report 1881, Enclosure No. 3, p. 2. In 
Blue Book 1871, p. 228, the population of the Eastern District had been given as 6,814 and the 
total population as 62,021 . The latter figure -was also given in Stat istical Tables, Colonial Possessions 
1868-70, p. 364, as the ‘Total Population according to the Census Return of 1871 Owing pro- 
bably to the fact that the revised figure 60,221 (rvhich was already shown in the Oovernor’s 
report for 1871; see Colonial Possessions, Reports 1873, Part II, 2nd Division, p. 41) appeared 
in the Blue Book for 1872, it was erroneously given in Statistical Tables, Colonial Possessions 
1878-8, p. 309 (and also in later years), as ‘Total Population according to the Census of 1872’. 
Talbot, vol. iv, p. 170, gives erroneously 4,014 for the Western District and 7,801 for the Eastern 
District. Colonial Office List never gave the revised figure of 60,221, but reproduced in the Text 
(1874, p, 136; 1875, p. 68 ; 1878, p. 63; 1877, p. 69 ; 1878, p. 71 ; 1879, p. 76 ; 1880, p. 77 ; 1881, p, 80) 
the figure of 62,021 and gave in the ‘General Statistics’ either 62,051 (ibid., 1878, p. 18 ; 1877, p. 18) 
or 64,061 {1878, p. 18 ; 1879, p. 18 ’,1880, p. 18 ; 1881, p. 18), figures for which I have no explanation. 

’ See Lagos, Census Report 1881, p. 2. “ See ibid,, 1891, p. 13. 

^ Including 276 on Ships. ^ Central District (exolusivo of Lagos 'Town). 

Tables, Colonial Possessions 1876-78 (p. 309) and 1879-81 (p. 359) it was given as 73 square miles, 
and this figure appears also in Colonial Office List 1885 (p. 18). It is possible that the figwe of 
26 square miles referred to the Colony only, and it is probable that the area of 73 square miles 
oomprised portions of the Protectorate, but it evidently excluded the territories for which pro- 
tectorate treaties had been coneluded since 1878 (1879 Ketonu; 1884 Appa, Jalcri, and Ogho; 
1886 Mahin). In Lagos Blue Book 1886-90 (see 1885, p. 40 ; 1886, p- 36 ; 1887, p. 38 ; 1888, p. 40 ; 
1880, p. 42; 1890, p. 48) and in Colonial Office List 1886-92 (see 1888, pp. 18, 116; 1887, pp. 18* 
141 ; 1888, pp. 16, 143 ; 1889, Table p. 18, and p. 144; 1890, 'Table p, 18, and p. 146; 1891, Table 
p. 18, and p. 160 ; 1892, Table p. 18, and p. 132) the area of ‘ Lagos and its Protectorate’ is given as 
1,071 or 1,071J square miles. This apparently was the area of the Colony and Protectorate after 
the conclusion of the treaties concerning Mahin (24 Get. 1886) until the oonclusion of the treaty 
conoerning Igbessa (16 May 1888). According to the Blue Books it was oompo.sed as follows: 


Central District 

1 Lagos Island 3.3, 

2 Iddo or Bruce Island 1 

3 Curamo Island from Bench Light Station to Maghon. near Leokie. , . 279 

4 Awore Protection on tho Ebuto Mctta Mainland from Badagry Point to Wore 

and interior thereof 230 

513| 

Eadern District 

6 Palma and Leokie from Magbon to Shirinwon, near Leokie . . . .63 

6 Ode .Beach from Shirinwon to Ode Beach . . . ... , 86f 

7 Mahin Beach from Ode Creek to Bonin River . . , . . . 150 

— — 299J 

Western District 

8 Badagry . . . .... . . ., . ,108 

9 Ketonu . , . , . . ... ... . . ,88 

10 Appah . . . . ... . . . . , .62 


268 


The Colony consisted of smaU portions of each of the three Districts. 

Ketonu (88 square miles) was exchanged for the Kingdom of Pokra by the Arrangement con- 
cerning the Delimitation of the English and French Possessions on tho West Coast of Africa of 
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The censuses of 1871 and 1881 covered evidently a smaller area than 
the estimates for 1867-70, although the ajea of British sovereignty had 
hardly changed in the meantime.^ I am inclined to think that the census 
area in 1881 was practically the same as in 1871 and that it comprised the 
Colony and (small) portions of the Protectorate.® In 1891 the census area 
was larger. It covered ‘the Colony and Protectorate of Lagos, except so 
much thereof as hes to the east of the meridian of Ode’. The table in 
Statistical Tables, British Colonies 1888-90, which shows the census returns 
and gives as area 985 square miles, is accompanied by the following Note : 

The area is exclusive of the Jebu territory of about 265 square miles, and of the 
territories of Poltra, Addo, Haro, and Igbessa, of which the area is unknown. The 
10 Aug. 1889, and this cession of Ketonu caused a good deal of confusion in the statements regard- 
ing the area of Lagos and its Protectorate. It was still given as 1,071 square miles in Colonial 
Office Lists 1893-6 in the ‘General Statistics’ (following p. 18), but was given as 983 square miles 
(i.e. excluding Ketonu) in tl>e Text of the 1893 issue (p. 136) while the Blue Boohs for 1891-3 gave 
as area on one and the same page (1891, p. 48; 1892, p. 52; 1893, p. 64) both 1,071J and 984J 
square miles. This area, moreover, excluded the kingdom of Pokra, the kingdoms of Addo, Haro, 
and Igbessa, acquired in 1888-91, and the Jebu territory, portions of which, aggregating 26S 
square miles, were incorporated in 1892 and 1894 in the Colony. Evidently by adding these 255 
square miles to the area of 1886-8 minus Ketonu the area of Lagos and its Protectorate was given 
as 1,2.39 square miles in Colonial OffiiceList 1894, To.xt (p. 138), in Colonial Office List 1897-1902, 

‘ General Statistics and in Blue Book 1894, p. 54, 1893, p. 68, 1898, p. 62, 1897, p. 68, 1898, p. 62, 
1899, p. 69, WOO p.67 (though the figure of 983^ also appears 1894-7, ibid.). In Colonial Offiioe List 
1896-1901, Text (18.95, p. 139; 1896, p. 142; 1897, p. 143; 1898, p. 144; 1899, p. 161 ; 1900, p. 133; 
1901, p. 193) some further account was taken of the extension of the Protectorate by stating: 
‘the whole Colony and Protectorate probably includes about 1,600 square miles’, but this figure 
understated considerably the actual area, even in 1898, and very much more so after Yoruba 
(with over 20,000 square miles) had been included in the Protectorate (1899). Colonial Office Lists 
1902-4, Text {1902, p. 202; 1903, p. 214; 1904, p. 218) reported: ‘Lagos Island has an area of 3J 
square miles, and the whole Colony about 3,420 square miles, and the Colony and Protectorate 
about 26,700 square miles.’ The Blue Books for 1904 (p. 78) and 1905 (p. 82) said: ‘The area of the 
Island of Lagoa is square mDes. The area of the districts and Protectorate is unknown, hut is 
estimated at 28,910 square miles.’ Colonial Office List 1905 (Text, p. 222) and 1906 (Text, p. 229) 
gave 3,420 for the Colony and 24,500 for the Colony and Protectorate, but they evidently meant 
to say that the area of the Protectorate alone was 24,600 square miles. In Repiyi't on Southern 
Nigeria Census, 1911, p. 2, the area of the Western Province which coincided with the former 
Colony and Protectorate of Lagos was given as 28,600 square miles. 

1 The only change that seems to have occurred in the area of the Colony and Protectorate 
between 1867 and 1881 was the extension of the Proteotorate over Ketonu in 1879. But Kotoiiu, 
which according to a Dispatch of Sii' Samuel Eowe, Governor of the Gold Coast, to the Earl of Derby, 
dated 31 May 1883, had a population of 11,896, was not included in the Lagos census of 1881 ; see 
Gold Coast, Census 1883, pp. 6-6. As Ketonu was transferred in 1890 to France, it was likewise 
excluded from the Lagos census of 1891. 

Talbot (vol. iv, p. 176) suggests that the totals of 60,221 (1871) and 76,270 (1881) referred to 
the Colony only. The Acting Assistant Colonial Secretary said in 1878 that ‘ if the neighbouring 
population under Britisl: protection he taken into account, the total population is supposed to be 
about 60,000’ (Colonial Possessions Reports 1876-7, p. 136). The ‘Report upon the Blue Book of 
the Gold Coast Colony (including Lagos) for the year 1886 ’ states that the population of* Lagos and 
its protectorate’ had been estimated at 76,270 (see ibid. 1884-6, pp. 124-6). The last statement 
is certainly not correct, hut it seems probable that the ceiMus included, apart from the Colony, 
the neighbouring population under British protection. — The data given in Colonial Office Lists 
are somewhat confusing. The ‘Population of Settlement’ in 1871 is given 1873, p. 137, as 31,988 
(i.e. the total for the towns of Lagos, Badagry, Palma, and Leckic), and 1874, p. 136, as 62,021 (i.o. 
the total for the whole census area). List 1885, p. 89, gives for ‘Lagos Island, 1881’, 63,396 
(the total for Lagos Island and mainland Vioinity), and for ‘Protectorate, 1881’, 21,874; 1880, 
p. 116, shows correctly ‘Lagos Island, 1881’, 37,462, ‘Vicinity and Protectorate, 1881’, 37,818, 
while 1887, p. 141, gives as ‘population of Lagos Island’ in 1881,37,462 and as ‘population of 
the Proteotorate, as then defined,’ 37,818. 
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population given in the Table is exclusive of the inhabitants of the above-mentioned 
territories.! 

The total area of the Colony and Protectorate, excluding those territories, 
may in fact have covered about 985 square miles and the census returns 
no doubt excluded Adda, Haro, Igbessa, and Jebu,^ but they excluded also all 
the territories east of the meridian of Ode (Jalrri, Ogbo, and Mahin). Pokra, 
on the other hand, which was acquired in 1890, was actually included in 
the census.® In any case the census area was much smaller than 986 square 
miles since it excluded the major part of the Eastern District. By how 
much it exceeded the census area of 1881 it is impossible to tell.^ 

In 1901 the census was confined to the Town and Harbour of Lagos 
(39,387)® and Ebute Metta (2,460). But the Superintendent gave the 
following estimate of the population in the whole Colony and Protectorate : 


Western District . 

60,000 

Eastern District . 

. 132,000 

Central District . 

30,000 

Hcorodu & Shagamu District 

66,000 

Province of Ib^an & Oyo 

. 610,000 

Province of Ode-Ondo . 

. 160,000 

Province of Resha 

. 300,000 


1,347,000 

Town and Harbour of Lagos 

and 

Ebute-Metta 

41,847 

Total .... 

. 1,388,847 


Allowing for over-estimating which I thinli is more probable than under-estimat- 
ing; the population of the Colony and the Protectorate as defined by Order -in- 
Comicil, July 24, 1901, may be put down at IJ millions. 

No comparison is possible between the Eastern and Western Districts in 1891 and 
1901 as the boundaries have been much extended.* 

But the population of the Colony and Protectorate had evidently been 
underestimated in 1901. For 1906 it was put at 3,000,000.’ In the census 
report for Southern Nigeria 1911, it was returned as 2,162,848.® 

! Statistical Tables, British Colonies 1888-90, p. 356. 

® Adda, Ilaro, and Igbessa were definitely included in the Protectorate only in Aug. 1891 (four 
inontlia after the Census) and Jebn wasncquhcdin 1892-4. See also Colonial Office List 1892, p. 132 : 
‘The population of the recently acquired territories of Addo and Llaso is estimated at 25,000.’ 

“ In discussing the completeness of the census, the Commissioner for the Western District 
estimated ‘that in Pokra 6 per cent, at least are omitted’. See also Colonial Reports, Lmjos 1891, 
p. 47 : ‘The area of these territories [the kingdoms of Polcra, Addo, Haro, and Ighessa] is as yet 
imperfectly known, and the population has been computed for the kingdom of Pokra alone.’ 

* Tlic largest extension probably occinred in the Western District owing to the inclusion of 
Appa and Pokra in the 1891 census. In 1871 and 1881 the population of this District had been 
returned ns 7,801 and 7,792 respectively. Por 1886 it was given as 23,678 (Badagry 12,068, 
Kotoim 8,366, Appa 3,265); see Reports on the Resources of the Western District, p. 18. The 1801 
census returns which excluded Kotonn hut included Pokra showed a population of 21,045 (includ- 
ing Appa with 2,163 inhabitants; see Lagos, Census Report 1891, p. 12). 

It should bo noted moreover that there are stiU other factors which hamper the comparability 
of the 1891 returns with those of fonner censnses. In 1871, and probably also in ] 881, the tow'iis 
of Leokio, Palma, and Badagry were included in the ‘Vicinity of Lagos’. In 1891 Leokie and 
Palma were included in the Eastern District, and Badagry in the Western District. 

* Inoludmg 420 on ships in harbour. ^ Census of Layos 1901, p, \. 

’ See Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria 1908, p. 

^ See Report on Southern Nigeria Census, 1911, p. 2. 
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For the Municipal Area of Lagos the results of the censuses of 1911, 1921, 
and 1931 may be summarized as follows:^ 


Area 

Square 

miles 

1931 

Population 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Lagos Town ...... 

1-70 

66,653 

77,661 

00,193 

Ebute Metta with outskirts and Yaha 

10-13 

10,768 

13,938 

23,648 

Ikoyi ....... 

3-63 

1,749 

1,276 

3,963 

Victoria Beach ..... 

4-00 

793 

966 

1,082 

Iddo Island ...... 

0-39 

466 

827 

6401 

Apapa ...... 

3-40 

931 

1,068 

2,261 

Lighthouse Creek ..... 

1-09 

— 

— 

206 

Steamers ...... 

— 

1,067 

1,334 

774 

Waterside Canoes ..... 

— 

1,369 

1,387 

1,986 

Trains ....... 

— 

— 

— 

393 

Roads ....... 

— 

— 

1,364 

982 

Total 

24-24 

73,766 

99,600 

j 126,108 


1 ‘The decrease in the population of Iddo Island is due to the i-emoval of Ijora Village from Iddo 
to Apapa’ {Census of Nigerm, 1031, vol. iv,p. 13). 


Prior to 1905 no systematic attempt had been made to estimate the 
population of Lagos for intercensal years. But the need of up-to-date 
population figures for computing birth- and death-rates finally induced 
the Governor to seek a remedy, and he directed in a Memorandum of 
30 June 1905 that the yearly increase of the Town of Lagos since the 
census of 1901 should be assumed to be equal to the average yearly increase 
between 1891 and 1901, i.e. 687.^ In accordance with these instructions 
the population was put for 1906 at 42,822, while the population of Ebute 
Metta was assumed to have remained at 2,460. In the meantime, however, 
a Vaccination Census had been taken in 1905* which showed a population 
of 48,467 for Lagos and 6,366 for Ebute Metta.'^ The appearance of these 
greatly diverging figures created much confusion. In his report for 1907 
the Registrar of Vital Statistics said:* 

By the Census of 1901, the Population of the Town (and Harbour of Lagos) was 
39,387 ; plus average increase of 687 per annum for 6 years (4,122) as obtained during 
the decade 1891-1901, (calculated on that basis as directed by His Excellency the 
Governor in his Memo of 30.6.1905), the population for 1907 — 43,609. 

By Vaccination Census of 1906 ... it was found that the population was actually 
60,65 1 plus estimated increase, calculated on an average increase of 2 1 J per cent per 
annum,’ the population for 1907 was 60,661 or with Ebute Metta Suburb— 67,058.® 

In the following year the Registrar of Vital Statistics computed the 
population of Lagos, according to the instructions of the Governor, at 
44,196 and added;® 

By Vaccination Census of 1906 ... it was foimd that the population was actually 
50,651 ; plus estimated increase, 687 p.a. calculated on an average increase of 21-16 

’ See Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. iv, Census Map and p. 7. 

® See Lagos, Blue Booh 1905, p. 82. ® See Lagos, Medical Report 1904, p. 9. 

■* See Southern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1906’, pp. 288, 290. 

® Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1907, p. 17. 

® Should read 48,467. ’ Should read ‘per decade’. 

® Instead of adding 2 x 21 J per 1,000 as in the case of Lagoa, the Registrar added, probably 
by mistake, 211 P® ^00 for Ebute Metta. ” Ibid. 1908, p. 15. 
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per cent, per decade, the population for 1908 was 62,612, or with Ebute Metta 
(0,722) = 59,334.' 

In a Memorandum of 29 October 1909, the Governor, after having 
explained the motives for his earlier Memorandum,^ said: 

That was in 1906. In 1906 a ‘vaccination census’ was held, I do not remember 
this being brought to my notice. The result was to show that the increase assumed 
by me was loss than the actual and had I been referred to agam I should have 
directed the adoption of figures of the ‘vaccination census’ of 1906 with an annual 
addition based on that census until further more reliable data are available. I am of 
opinion that the population of Lagos cannot now be leas than 66,000 and Ebute 
Metta 10,000. 

Thus, the instructions of 1905 were cancelled, and the population for 
1909 and 1910 was computed by adding each year both for Lagos and for 
Ebute Metta 687 to the 1908 population derived from the Vaccination 
Census.® But the 1911 census returns showed that the population had 
been still underestimated considerably, and for the following years the 
estimates were based, of course, on the results of the census. The estimates 
before and after the census (used for the computation of the official birth - 
and death-rates) may he summarized as follows 


Diatrict 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Lagos .... 
Ebute Metta 

53,299 

7,417 

63,986 

8,104 

61,000 

12,000 

61,000 

12,000 

64,096 

12,609 

64,096 

12,609 

Total 

60,716 

62,090 

73,000 

73,000 

76,706 

76,706 


District 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Lagos .... 
Ebute Metta 

66,163 

12,819 

66,248 

13,032 

67,361 

13,249 

68,472 

13,469 



Total ... 

77,982 

79,280 

80,600 

81,941 

83,306 

84,694 


But the population had again been underestimated considerably, and 
on the basis of the 1921 census returns it was put for the computation of 
the 1921 birth- and death-rates at 98,626. The estimates for 1922-30 were 
102,260, 104,530, 105,763, 109,076, 111,000, 114,500, 118,600, 122,000, 
and 122,000 respectively,® no separate figures being published for Lagos 
Town and Ebnte Metta. These estimates were quite reconcilable with the 
1931 census returns which showed a total population of 126,108. Since the 
census of 1931, however, the estimates have become quite chaotic. 

As shown above, the Government Statistician thought that the popula- 
tion had been understated in 1931 and also at all earlier censuses. He 

' Thus the Regititrar added for Lagos to the population of 1907 (!) 3 X 687. The figure of 6,722 
for Ebute Jletta was apparently obtained by a not quite successful attempt to add 2 x 687 to the 
population figure ascertained at the Vaeeniation Census (6,366). 

“ See p. G58 below. ® See Southern Nigeria, Mediml lleport 1909, p. 41; 1010, p. 13. 

t See ibid. 1914, p. 01 ; Report on the Lagoa Municipal Board of Health 1915, p. 17, 1910, p. 14 ; 
Lagos Town Council, Report of Medical Officer of Health 1917, p. 9, 1918, p. 11 ; Nigeria, Medical 
Report 1919-21, p. 23. From 1916 on it was assumed that the yearly increase since the 1911 census 
had been 1/60. 

“ See ibid. 1924, p. 11, W25, p. 12, 1926, p. 17, 1927, p. 20; Lagos Town Council, Repioil of 
Medical Ofpeer of Health 192S, p. 16, 7.92,9, p. 14, 1930, p. 25. 
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thereupon revised the figures published for 1927-30 and estimated the 
population for 1931-5 as follows d 


Dr. Cauclii, Medical Officer of Health, Lagos, in a special report, 
explained the enormous rise in the estimate for 1933 as follows : 

In oi’der to get some idea of the increase of population going on in Lagos, a simple 
census (or enumeration) was held in tlrree small areas of the township in the early 
part of 1934, the Government Statistician kindly checking and reporting on the 
result of the count. It was found that by raid-year 1933 the population of Lagos 
Township had increased by 12-7 per cent over the figure obtained by the 1931 census, 
which was lield in April and which then gave a population of 139,000.“ Assuming 
that what occurred in the throe areas chosen for onumoration in early 1934 repre- 
sents what was happening in all parts of the township as far as population growth 
is concerned, wo got the total of L'57,000 as the population figure for mid-1933 for 
the whole township of Lagos.^ 

But the population of the three small areas enumerated in 1934 was 
only about 3,000.'* In the following year, however. Dr. Cauchi made an 
enumeration on a somewhat larger scale. 

* See ibid. lOSl, p. 19 ; 1935, p. 21. 

“ It actually gave a population of only 126,108. The figure of 139,000 was obtained by tbo 
Government Statistician through the following argument: ‘The present 1031 count needs an 
addition of probably 11% to allow for omissions, this figure iiaving been arrived at by a 
series of ohecks made in the fortnight subsequent to the Census date’ (quoted ibid. 1936, 
p. 23). “ Quoted ibid. 

* See Letter of 27 Feb. 1934 from the Government Statistician to the Medical Officer of Health 
{Eeport of the Lagoa Tmvn Oouneil 1933, y)p. i4r-5): 

‘There was good reason for supposing that there has been a oonsiderabie increase in the popula- 
tion of Lagos and Ebute Metta since 1931 and in the last eighteen months particularly, and this 
impression has been confirmed by the “Health” Census which was, w’ith your consent, carried out 
by Sanitary Inspectors in January and February last. The checks I carried out showed that the 
work was, on the whole, Avell done, very few people escaping the count in Ebute Metta (Sub- 
division E.H.) and Sub-divisions A.I. and D.H. of Lagos Island. I found it impossible to check 
the count in Sub-division B.S. owing to pressure of other work. 

‘My checks showed that the omission in the health count was about two per cent, apart from 
Ebuto Metta (E.H. ), where I failed to discover a single omission, though test counts were made in 
several tenements. 

‘The comparison of the 1931 and 1934 populations is as follows; — 


Area 

Censna 1931 
{with 10% added 
far omiaaions) 

Health Cenaua, 193i 
(tvith 2% added 
except in E.H.) 

Increase 

A.I. Blocks iv and v. 

341 

369 

28 

B.S 

1,037 

1,273 

230 

D.H., Blocks ix. x, xii and xiii . 

652 

676 

24 

E.H. . ... 

970 

1,168 

[ . 198 

Total . 

3,000 

1 3,486 

1 486 


‘Thus the population would have increased on this showing by 16-2%, that is since the 
Census of April, 1931. .gg \ 

‘The increase to mid-1933, the year whose health we are considering is tlius (-pX16"2) — 
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For a similai’ count to be made ... I have chosen seventeen areas so distributed 
over the townshijD as, in my opinion, to constitute a fair sample of the whole.^ 

lie commented on the results as follows : 

There is every evidence that the population of the township is rapidly increasing 
owing to immigration from the interior. As a sample census, the population of 
seventeen selected small representative areas in the township was carefully counted 
by sanitary inspectors last April. The figure thus obtamed for April 1936 — an aggre- 
gate of 8,743 persons— compares with a figure of 6,887 recorded for the same set 
of blocks in the last census held in April, 1931. The difference represents an increase 
of 26-9 per cent in the population of the township over a period of forty-eight 
months, assuming that the areas chosen for the sample census are representative of 
the whole township 

The Government Statistician seems to have had some misgiving about 
applying the increase of 26-9 per cent, in 48 months found in the seventeen 
selected areas to the whole of the Township and put the population for 
mid-year 1935 at 170,000, thus assuming an increase of 22-3 per cent, for 
the 60 months from April 1931 to mid-year 1936. But Dr. Cauohi thought 
that the population had increased hy even more than 26-9 per cent, in 
the 50 months and that it exceeded 170,000 considerably. 

Assuming our sampling to he representative of the whole community, the increase 
to mid-1936 is thus 26-9 = 28-0% of the 1931 census figure. The Lagos 

population, therefore, which was 139,000 in April 1931, has apparently increased 
to 177,920 {or 178,000 in round figm'es) in mid-1936. 

The figure 178,000 tis representing the Lagos Townsliii? population in mid-1936 is 
a crude figure as no additions have been made for omissions.® There is every reason 
to believe that real population figiu-e is higher, and there is no doubt that immigra- 
tion is responsible for a considerable proportion of this very rapid increase.'* 

Dr. Cauchi was transferred in February 1936 to Kaduna as Senior 
Health Officer,® and shortly thereafter a new Deputy Director of Health 
Service was appointed for Nigeria. Commenting on the above findings of 
Dr. Cauchi and the Government Statistician he instructed the new Medical 
Officer of Health, Dr. Oluwole; 

Whilst I am perfectly jireiDared to admit with Dr. Cauohi . . . that the tide of 
immigration — the strength of which camiot be gauged accurately until the 1941 

12'7%, BO that from 139,000 in 1931, the population apparently increased to 157,000 in mid- 
1933. 

‘The ineroaso in population is, however, doe more to female than to male increase, and I find 
approximately that males have increased by ten per cent and females by fifteen per ooiit between 
the date of the 1931 Census and mid-1933, so that my finally adopted figures for 1933 are; — 
Males . . . . 84,976 

Females , , . 70,689 

Total , , . 166,^ 

‘Of this, approximately 110,000 live on Lagos Island, Iddo and Victoria Beach, while 46,000 
live in Bbuto Metta, Surulere, Apapa, and other villages on the mainland.’ 

* Quoted in Lagos Town Couneil, Eeport of Medical Officer of Health 1931), p, 23. 

: ® Ibid. pp. ■■ 

’ Dr. Cauobi apparently was not aware tliat the basic figure of 139,000 had been obtained by 
taking account of omissions, 
y* Quoted ibid. 1936i pp. 23-4. 


See ibid., p. 2. 
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census — may have far-reaching effects on the population figure, I feel that our data 
are insufficient at present to warrant any variation in the conventional method of 
crude calculation. 

For this reason, I should be grateful if you would adopt the population at mid-year 
1936 for your 1936 report, and at mid-year 1937 for your monthly reports for 1937 — 
adding a note as to the method used.’- 

The new Medical Officer of Health, foUowing these instructions, assumed 
that the population had increased each year since 1931 by a tenth of the 
difference between the 1931 and 1921 census figm’es and put the total 
population for 1935 at 137,335 and for 1936 as 139,977.2 But before another 
year had passed the Director of Medical Services gave new instructions. 
The Medical Officer of Health in his report for 1937 says : 

In my annual report for 1936 I explained at length why, on the suggestion of the 
Deputy Director of Health Service, I substituted the arithmetical progression 
method for that previously in use for estimating the population of Lagos since 1931. 
The following fresh suggestion has been received from the Director of Medical 
Services at the time of writing this report: — 

‘There has been considerable doubt as to the cor-rect population in Lagos and 
various estimates have been made from time to time. It is assential that there should 
be uniformity as otherwise birth and death rates calculated in different offices lead 
to confusion, I suggest that the following figures calculated from formulae supplied 
by Mr. S. M. Jacob should be used: — 

POPULATION 


1931 . . 139,800 1942 . . 167,600 

1932 . . 142,600 1943 . . 169,800 

1933 . . 145,300 1944 . . 172,000 

1934 . . 148,200 1946 . . 174,200 

1936 . . 160,700 1946 . . 176,600 

1936 . . 163,300 1947 . . 178,700 

1937 . . 166,900 1948 . . 180,800 

1938 . . 168,500 1949 . . 182,400 

1939 . . 160,700 1960 . . 184,000 

1940 . . 163,000 1951 . . 186,000 

1941 . . 166,600 


The census figure for 1941 will supply a check on the accuracy of the figures.’ 

The actual census figure for 1931 was 126,108; the addition of 13,692 to this 
to make the population 139,800 is based on the formulae referred to above. These 
new figures are different from those obtained and used since 1931, and which were 
based on another formula supplied to my predecessor by the same gentleman, the 
Government Statistician. For the purpose of comparison, and in the hope that the 
above figures will be retained tmtil the next census, the vital statistics have been 
recalculated from 1931 to 1937 . . . .* 

He then gives rates based on the above population figures. In his next 
report he uses the Government Statistician’s forecast for 1937 and 1938 
but says that the estimated population ‘is for Africans only’.* 

The Lagos Medical Department was not the only office to publish 
estimates of the population of Lagos Township since 1931. To save space 

^ Quoted ibid., p. 24. ® See ibid. 

» Ibid. 7937, p. 26. 

'* See ibid. 19SS, pp. 23-4. This, I think, is an error. The revised census figure of 139,000 
(139,800 mid-year 1931) comprised both Africans and non-Afrioans. 
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and to facilitate comparison, I shall summarize here the various estimates 
available for mid-year 1931-7: 


Soiirae \ 

1931 

1932 

1033 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Lagoa M.O.H., 

Kep. 1935 1 

„ 103U 

„ 1937-8 

Nigeria, 

Med. Hep. 1931-5' 

Colony, 

Heports 1931-7“ 

138,000 

(120,707) 

139,800 

141,209 

140,000 

(129,409) 

142,500 

140,000 

128,000* 

156,000 

145[300 

155,664 

155,664 

160,000 

(134,693) 

148,200 

161,069 

156,000 

170,000 ^ 

137,335 

150,700 

157!o30 

170,000“^ 

153!300 

160,717 

142,020“ 

155,000 

155,900 

165,900' 


‘ Sea Uepori 1031, p. 10 ; 1032, p. 10 ; 1933, p, 10 ; 1934, p. 13 ; 1935, p. 7. 

* See ibid. 1930, p. 0 ; 1937, p. 9 ; 193S, p. 9. The deviations in 1935-0 IVom llie liguies given in the Ileport of 
the Medicai Offleor of Health, Lagos, are evidently duo to a misunderstanding. Tlie Nigeria Medical Ileport gave 
for Lagoa Town 137,330 and 139,977, and for Ebute Metta 20,294 and 20,7-10, not realizing that tlie former 
figures included Ebute Metta. 

‘ See fleport 1932, p. 1 ; 1933, p. 1 ; 1934, p. 1 ; 1935, p. 1 ; 1936, p. 1 ; 1937, p. 1. 

* 1 Jan. 1033, 

“ Deo. 1935. 

' 'As compared with the figure given for the Township last year it will be observed that there is n decrease in 
population of 27,38(1. Tliis la due to the adoption of a new formula for estimating the population and Is therefore 
more apparent than real. ’ 

’ ' The estimated population of Lagos Township shows an increase of 13,280, but since it is based solely on the 
application of a formula adopted by the Health Authorities, the figure should bo accepted with reserve.’ 

For 1937 to 1944 the forecasts of the Government Statistician have been 
accepted all through, but they have become more and more out of date. 
The Medical Reports for 1943 and 1944 said: 

The estimated population figures given . . . for Lagos [1942 and 1943] are based 
on a forecast table prepared by the Government Statistician as a result of the last 
census, in 1931. There is no doubt that the Lagos population, mainly owing to 
immigration from the province, is considerably larger . . . but the actual figures can 
only be guessed rather than estimated in. the absence of an adequate staff to conduct 
a careful enumeration.^ 

War-time movement of population into m-ban areas, and the trend for people to 
drift into large towns, has caused a considerable increase in the Lagos pofiulation, 
but actual figiues are impossible to obtain. A new census of Lagos is now long 
overdue. “ 

2. Southern Nigeria 

The early official reports state that it is impossible to estimate the 
native population of Southern Nigeria.® On 11 January 1904 instructions 
were issued for the ‘Collection of Intelhgence respecting Districts’ which 
dealt also with population estimates: 

VI. — lu estimating the population of towns an Officer should estimate the 
average number of persons in a house and the average number of houses in a oom- 
poimd; the number of compounds is easily ascertainable and consequently an 
approximate estimate can be made of the population. Wlien the population of one 
or more towns has been thus ascertained it is easy for an Officer to make a ‘pre- 
liminary estimate ’ of the population in a place through which he travels for the first 
time ; the entries in the Intolligeiiee Book should always show whether the popula- 
tion is based xipon a ‘preliminary estimate’ or the reverse.** 

* Nigcna, Medical Report 1043, p. 0. “ Ibid. 1044, p. 8. 

’ See Colonial Reports, SoiUhem Nigeria 1890-1900^ p. 17, 1002, p. 33, 1903, p. 31, 1904, p. 37, 
1909, p. 33; Southern Nigeria, ‘ General Abstract of Registration 1903’, p. 288. 

. ** Oovernment Oazette, Protectorate of Sovihern Nigeria, 30 Jan. 1904, p. 10. 
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Probably, on the basis of such estimates for some districts, the total 
population was put for 1904 at 2,000,000.^ But on 17 February 1905 the 
Acting Secretary published a detailed estimate which yielded a population 
of over 3 millions.^ 

The following rough estimate of the Population of Southern Nigeria, is published 
for general information. 

The statistics have been compiled by District Officers and are estimates of the 
towns and villages known to them. Many parts of the Protectorate have not yet 
been visited, and the returns are necessarily only very approximate. 


District 

I Men 

1 Women | 

[ Children 

1 Total 

Calabar .... 
Eket .... 

Ikot-Bkpene . 

Malabar D 

54,845 

92,121 

66,893 

hvisiON 

70,091 

112,545 

111,786 

32,499 

36,081 

224,141 

\ 167,436 

240,747 
391,820 

Total .... 

202,859 

294,422 

292,721 

790,002 


Cboss River Division 


Bendo . 



73,850 

100,926 

118,110 

292,886 

Aro-Chuku 



11,843 

16,481 

12,602 

39,926 

Afikpo . 



36,727 

44,461 

31,645 

112,833 

Obubra . 



23,008 

40,611 

66,941 

129,460 

Okuni 



6,690 

6,576 

3,620 

14,785 

Total .... 

151,018 

206,954 

231,918 

689,890 


Eastern Division 


Bonny .... 

2,632 

4,916 

3,671 

11,219 

Degema . . 

24,105 

29,206 

34,080 

87,390 

Opobo .... 

38,310 

72,200 

70,428 

180,938 

Brass and Akassa . 

9,165 

11,660 

3,642 

24,367 

Akweto .... 

43,673 

46,681 

36,060 

126,414 

Owerri .... 

82,030 

122,420 

204,400 

408,860 

Total .... 

199,915 

286,082 

352,181 

838,178 


Western Division 


Warn . 




17,672 

33,621 

38,486 

89,779 

Forcados 




3.256 

3,200 

1,078 

7,633 

Sapele . 




34,640 

37,442 

40,089 

112,171 

Benin 




68,464 

84,922 

62,366 

206,762 

Ifon 




20,745 

28,136 

20,666 

69,446 

Total . . 

144,776 

187,321 

162,684 

484,681 


Central Division 


Asaba . 

Idah . . . 

Abo 

44,546 

21,478 

63,467 

48,263 

24,400 

63,674 

29,893 

14,716 

42,369 

122,692 

60,693 

169,610 

Total . . . 

129,491 

136,327 

86,977 

362,795 


Total 

I 82^69 [1,111,106 I 1,116,381 I 3,066,546 


^ ‘Conjectural’, Colonial Office List 1905, Table facing p. 1. 

“ See Oovernment Gazette, Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, 17 Feb. 1905, pp. 80-1. 
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TJie ‘estimates ’ by some District Officers were very rough indeed. Thus, 
the officer for Ikot-Ekpene put the number of women (111,786) exactly 
at twice the number of men (55,893), and the number of children (224,141) 
at almost exactly twice the number of women. Some other officers likewise 
overstated the number of cliildren while others evidently understated it. 

Prior to 1906 the totals for Southern Nigeria, of course, excluded the 
Colony and Protectorate of Lagos. Including these territories, the popula- 
tion ‘was estimated to be about 6 mffiions at the end of 1906 
There are no means of ascertaining or even of estimating approximately the native 
population. Officers acquainted with the various parts of the hinterland have formed 
estimates of the population, which, added together, give the following figures ; — 
Western Province ...... 3,000,000 

Eastern ....... 1,600,000 

Central 1,686,0002 

But in this estimate, as in the earlier estimates, the population of the 
Eastern and Central Provinces had been understated while that of the 
Western Province (formerly Colony and Protectorate of Lagos) was over- 
stated. The estimates of the native population for subsequent years and 
the 1911 ‘census’ returns showed the following results: 


Province 

1907^ 

1908-10^ 

191P 

Western . 

2,200,000 

2,200,000 

2,151,483 

Eastern 

2,200,000 

2,600,000 

3,296,602 

Central 

1,600,000 

2,000,000 

2,407,664 

Total 

6,000,000 

6,700,000 

7,866,749 


^ See Colonial Reports, Southern 'Nigeria 1907, p. 22. See also Statistical Tables, Colonial 
Possessions 1907, p. 403: ‘The total population for the whole Territory of Southern Nigeria was 
estimated to ho about (1 millions at the end of 1907. ’ The ‘ Report on the Eastern Province for the 
Year 1907’ says (p. 19): ‘The population of the known portions of the Eastern Province accord- 
ing to an estimate prepared in 1905 was calculated at 2,218,070. In Soutlieru Nigeria, Medical 
Report 1907, p. 10, the native population of the Central Province was estimated at 1,900,000, 

2 See Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria, 1908, p. 29 ; 1909, p. 22 ; 1910, p. 20. Statistical Tables, 
Colonial Possessions 1908, p. 414, and 1909, p. 423, gave ‘about 6,600,000’ for the end of 1908 and 
'about 6,700,000’ for the end of 1909. ’ Report on Southern Nigeria Census, 1011, p. 2. 

The estimates in the following years did not assume a population 
increase,® and Sir Frederick Lugard, in his Beport on the Amalgamation 
of Northern and Southern Nigeria, dated 9 April 1919, said that Southern 
Nigeria had ‘ a population estimated at 7|- millions (probably an over- 
estimate) But in the Bltie Books for 1919 and 1920 the coloured native 
population was given as 8,918,695 and 8,727,673 respectively. However, 
the ‘census’ returns of 1921 yielded only 8,069,406 and those for 1931 
8,115,034. The official figure for 1942 is 8,350,553. 

^ Siatisikal Tables, Colonial Possessions 1906, p. 397, 

2 Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria 1006, p. 66. 

A Soutliorn Nigeria, Blue Book 1913 B, p. 4, it is true, showed an increase from 7,865,749 to 
7,891,000 owing to ‘alteration in the boundaries of the Protectorate’ and ‘tlie opening of new 
^emtory’, but the Nigeria BZtfe Books for,I914r-18 gave again as coloured native population 
7,865,749, Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1915, p, 19, gave 7,806,000 (possibly a misprint), and the 
following Eoporta (1976, p. 24; 1017, p. 16; 1918, p. 16) showed 7,866,000. 

* Report, p. 5. See also ibid., p. 9. 
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All these data exclude the population of Southern Cameroons (Cameroons 
Province). Sir F. Lugard estimated it at 570,000,^ and in the Blue Booh for 
1920 it was put at 527,266. But the ‘census’ returns of 1921 showed only 
299,106. However, the official figures increased enormously in the course 
of time until in 1940 they reached 477,258.® Including Southern Cameroons 
the native population of the Southern Provinces is reported to have 
increased from 8,368,512 in 1921 to 8,489,630 in 1931, and to 8,827,811 in 
1942. 

I have dealt so far only with the native population, for which yearly 
estimates are available. For non-natives, except Europeans, data are 
scanty. According to the censuses of 1911, 1921, and 1931 the non-natives 
numbered 2,940,® 2,947, and 3,617 respectively. 

3. Nmihem Nigeria 

In the first years after the constitution of the Protectorate (1 January 
1900) the population estimates varied a great deal. Colonial Office List 
1900 said: 

Tli 0 Protectorate includes the Foulah Empire .... The Hausa States of the Poulah 
Empire arc Mohammedan, and aro said to have the densest population of any 
country in the whole African Continent — estimated at 30 millions.'* 

For 1901 and 1902 Colonial Office List gave as population of Northern 
Nigeria 10,000,000,® for 1903 20,000,000,® for 1904 and 1905 10,000,000’' 
or 20,000,000,® and for 1906 10,000,000.® Statistical Tables, British Colonies 
gave as estimated population at the end of 1902 10,000,000, and at the 
end of 1903 ‘8 to 10 millions’ J® The Blue Book for 1903 said: 

Native Population. — Not ascortahmblo. — ^No census has yot been taken ; the 
population has been variously estimated at between ten and thirty millions.**- 

In the meantime, however. Sir F. Lugard, who had taken over the 
administration from the Royal Niger Company, had inaugurated a scheme 
of assessment wliioh provided a somewhat more solid basis for population 
estimates. In Ms report for 1902 he stated: 

Some progress has been made with this scheme of assessment. 

Simultaneously with it a census, and a geographical survey, together with tlio col- 
lection of a mass of statistical information regarding products, area under cultivation, 

* See ibid., p. 72. 

“ For details of tliis enormous increase which conveys a distorted picture of actual population 
movements, see Kuezynski, pp. 219-37. The official figures for 1941 and 1942 are the same as for 
1940. 

“ Excluding Cameroons. 

'* Colonial Office Lint 1000, p. 196 ; literally the same 1901, p. 246. The population of the ' Niger 
'rerritories’, i.e. Northern Nigeria and Southern Nigeria, excluding the Colony and Protectorate 
of Lagos, had been estimated ibid. 1892, p. 266, 1893, p, 274, 1894, p. 278, at 20,000,000 to 
26,000,000, and ibid. 1895, p. 280, 1896, p. 286. 1897, p. 294, 1898, p. 287, 1899, p. 310, at 20,000,000 
to 35,000,000. 

See ibid. 1902, Table General Statistics, andp. 256; 1903, Table General Statistics. 

“ See ibid. 1903, p. 272; 1004, Table General Statistics. 

* See ibid. 7905, Table General Statistics; J906, Table General Statistics. 

® See ibid. 7907, p. 277; 7995, p. 283. “ See ibid. 7906, p. 291. 

*“ See Statistical Tables, British Colonies 1902, p. 865; 1903, p. 859. 

** Northern Nigeria, TiZae TJool: 7903 R, p. 1. . 
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&c., ftra ))oing affected in a rough and ready way; but the work of fully grapplmg 
with and eoinploting so largo a task still belongs to the future. Its most effective 
roalisatiou so lar has been achieved in the Illorin province, since it was one of the 
three lirst taken under administrative control.^ 

Two years later lie publislied an estimate of the population for each 
Province by sex. The total for the Protectorate was 9,161,700. 

Tho assessment of towns for tribute, and the closer touch now established between 
the administration and the people, has enabled me to submit some rough idea of 
the population. The returns are, however, largely guesswork at present, but will 
form a basis for future revision. Except hi the cases of Boniu, Bassa, Nassarawa, 
and Kano, I am inclined to think that the numbers are somewhat under-estimated.® 

Probably the most accurate figures are those of Nupe, which has been most fully 
assessed,® and next to Nupo, Illorin, and Sokoto. If those were taken by themselves 
as a basis of calculation for tho whole Protectorate,^ the total would he 6,000,000 
only, as against the total of 9,000,000 shown above. I am, however, inclined to 
think that the population is about what the return shows it at, viz., 9,000,000. Tho 
estimates have in almost every case been made by the Resident in Charge, who is 
the best judge, Barth in 1854 esthnated tho population at from 30 to 60 millions.® 

Sir Prederiok Lugard made, furthermore, the following comments : 

Muri. The estimate of the population is, of course, largely guesswork at present.® 

Kontagora. ... its population is estimated by the Assistant Resident at 79,000 
(females 44,650, males 34,350). An alternative estimate by Major Sharpe, C.M.G., 
the Resident in charge, puts the population at only 40,626.’ 

Bassa. ... It is at present in charge of Mr. Ley-Greaves . . . who estimates its 
dense population at 1-J millions, but I have assumed it at a million at most.® 

In the report for 1905-6 he stated: 

Miioh useful work has been done in completing the statistics of provinces in the 
record book, which has been instituted in all provinces, and contains lists of every 
town, village, and district, its history, assessment, chiefs, sub-chiefs, industries, 
products, population and economic information, together with notes on tribes, 
tsetse areas, trade routes, courts, rolls of ex-soldiers, freed slaves, native craftsmen, 
arms, traders, &c., &o. These record books will form most valuable data for the 
compilation of a gazetteer for Northern Nigeria as well as for administrative and 
economic ijurposes.® 

The census of the population is still very vague m some provinces, but the com- 
pletion of tho assessment dm-ing the current and next year should result in a tolerable 
approximation to tho correct figures. The table given below is a siunmary of the 
fuller details given in Appendix 2. It wfil be observed that the return for the Kabba 
province is more than four times the estimate given la.st year by Captain Larymore. 
I am inclmcd to think this is an over-estimate. It includes the Egbira and Kukuruku 
tribes on the south frontier, wlio have lately been visited by the Acting Resident, 
but no details are given by liim. The estimate for Bassa is little more than half 
that formerly returned, and I should think it is now approximately correct. Captain 
Ruxton and Mr. Gowers agree in reducing the estimate of Muri by a third from that 
furnished by Mr. Lobb. Nassarawa remains at its former figure, which I think is 

^ Colonial lieports, Northern Nigeria 1902, p. 63. ® Ibid. 1904, pp. 83-4. 

® See also ibid. 1905-6, p. 48: ‘The first rough and ready assessment of the province has been 
earofully revised for a considerable portion of it, and this revision will bo oontimied during tho 
present year, It was found that the number of hamlets was greatly in exoe.ss of that sho^vn on 
the records, which resultedinaninoreasein the estimate of the population of this district of the 
province by 100 per cent. . . .’ But the estimate was reduced in 1906. 

® i.e, tho population density of these three Provinces. ® Ibid. 1904, p. 84. 

' Ibid., p, 67. ’ Ibid., p. 72. , ® Ibid., p. 77. “ Ibid. 7906-d, p. 6. 
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much too high. I should imagine the population of the Protectorate to be about 

millions.’- 

In a Memorandum on the Taxation of Natives in Northern Nigeria, dated 
22 November 1 906, Sir F. Lugard throws more light on how the population 
figures were obtained. 

The task of assessment has involved a simultaneous approximate census of the 
population, but the figures are still very crude, nor has the proportion of the sexes, 
and the average number of children in relation to adults, been determined with any 
accuracy. Some of the figures given for the genei-al tax are not pr’ooise, but the total 
at which I have arrived is probably a very nearly correct statement of the taxation, 
as it .stands to-day. The taxed population is estimated at 3,000,636 adults. If three 
children be allowed for every two adults (the minimum it would seem possible to 
a.ssume), this would rejMesont a taxed population of millions out of the total 9-| at 
which the population of the Protectorate is estimated. The two millions untaxed 
rejn'esent pagan tribes not under administrative control, such as the Okpotos and 
Munshis in Bas.9a and Muri (over half a million), the pagan tribes in Yola, Nassarawa, 
Bauohi and Zaria, &o.® 

In Ilia comments on the various Provinces he frequently emphasizes his 
belief that the number of children should be about one and a half times as 
large as the number of adults. 

Kano. The adult population is not given, nor the number of males. The gross 
population is 2,330,000; if three-fifths wore childi-en, the adults would be 920,000 . . . 

Nupe. The population is estimated at 61,121 adults [total population 161,800].^ 

Yola. Adults are reckoned at one-third of the population, but probably the pro- 
portion is as two to three.® 

Kabba. The retens of population are not very reliable, the children being shown 
as less than half the adult population. Assuming 80,000 adults (out of a total of 
233,191) » 

Sir F. Lugard was mistaken, of course, when he thought that three 
children for every two adults was ‘the minimum it would seem possible 
to assume’. I do not know of any country where the number of children 
has ever been as large as the nmnber of adults, and four children for every 
five adults is about the maximum foimd anywhere. But the effect on his 
population estimates of Sir F. Lugard’s wrong assumption was not very 
great, since in many cases he evidently derived the number of adults from 
the total estimated population and not the total population from the 
number of adults.'^ There was, however, a tendency to overestimate the 
population. This was also the impression of his successor Governor William 
Wallace, who said in his report for 1906-7: 

In 1903 I had to bring to the notice of the Secretary of State how incorrect the 
estimated population was, and instead of putting it down at 20,000,000, that 
10,000,000 would be much nearer the mark. Since then Sir Frederick Lugard had 

^ Ibid., p. 61. ® Memorandum, p. 14. ® Ibid., p. 32. 

Ibid., p. Id. ® Ibid., p. 61. “ Ibid., p. 69. 

' Some of his iigurca for adults are evidently wrong. He lists, for example, for Sokoto 
578,600 ‘Assessed Adults’ (see ibid., p. 62), although 578,600 was the estimated total population 
of the Province (see ihid., p. 30). If he had entered alowerfigurefor Assessed Adults in Sokoto he 
would have obtained a lower total than 3,000,636. His estimate of the total population Avhieh 
turned out to he 91 millions would then have been nearer to his original estimate of 8,782,183 
(see Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1905-6, p. 62). 
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further to reduce this estimate, and from figures received from Residents he last 
year estimated the population at 8,782,183. This year I have had to reduce this 
figure still further to 7,164,751, which I should say is fairly approximate; it will, 
however, take some years to get correct figures, as where the country is still 
unassessed, mostly in pagan zones, the population is merety guessed at.i 

The large decrease is the more noteworthy as the estimate for the most 
populous Province, Kano, which had been raised from 2,192,000 hi 1904 
to 2,330,000 in 1905 jumped to 2,714,000 in 1906.® Reductions to less 
than one-half of the previous year’s estimate were made in Bornu (from 
1,105,000 to 403,319), in Kabba (from 281,650 to 118,676),® and in Nassa- 
rawa (from 1,500,000 to 601,006).4 

The estimates for 1907 seem quite erratic. Some Provinces (Kabba, 
Nupe) show enormous increases, but others (Bassa,® Nassarawa,® Yola'^) 
quite fantastic decreases. The total population estimate dropped from 
7,164,751 to 5,935,000.® For 1908 no estimates were given by Provinces 
and the total native population was put, as in 1906, at 7,164,751, i.e. much 
higher than in 1907. 

The total was arrived at from assessment returns and a rough estimate made of 
the unadministored parts of the Protectorate. On a proper census being taken the 
figures may probably show a large increase.® 

' Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria lOOG-7, p. 38. 

“ The figure for 1906 was given as the ‘amended estimate of the population’ hy Mr. Cargill 
(see ibid, 190S-6, p. 26). The Report 1900-7 said (p. 9) merely: ‘The census, which is based on the 
old census of 1906 by Dr. Cargill, figures out at 2,714,000.’ 

® As regards the higii figure for 1906, see p. 688 above. 

** As regards details for Nas.sarawa see Report 1905-0, p. 129; 1908-7, pp. 18, 98. See also 
Memorandum on Taxation, p. 62: ‘A great deal remains to be done in this province in applying the 
instructions regarding taxation. The disoropanoies in the returns have rendered it very difficult 
for mo to arrive at correct results. In some returns, for instance, the population is shown as throe 
times as great as in others.’ 

® The population was estimated in 1904 at 1,000,000 or 1,600,000, in 1906 and 1906 at 626,000, 
and ill 1907 at 176,000. As regards the reduction to 525,000 see p. 688 above. Tliis estimate had 
been quite uncertain. ‘The e.stimate of population allows four per sleeping hut, and one-third as 
children’ (ibid., p, 61). See also Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1900-7, p. 26: ‘The popula- 
tion is estimated at 626,150, of which the Igara and Okpoto arc put at 400,000, but this is con- 
sidered to he overestimated. The figures will he revised as opportunity offers.’ 

“ The population now was estimated at 161,100 as compared with 1,600,000 in 1906. 

^ The Report says : . the Fulani population [in Yola Province] appears to he on the decrease 

. . .’ (ibid. p. 60). 

® The Medical Report, however, says: ‘The Native population is approximately given as 
7,000,000’ (‘Report on the Public Health of Northern Nigeria 1907’, p. 91). 

” Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1908-9, p. 13. 


Notes to table opposite] 

1 See for 1804-0 Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1S04, pp. 25, 31, 42, 44, 46, 51, 65, 58, 02 6.5, 69, 72, 74, 
77, 84, ms-g, p. 62, 1906-7, p. 99, Northern Nigeria, Elm Booh 1906 B, p. 1 ; 3 907 Colonial Reports Northern 
Niveria 1007-8, pp. 33, 35, 40, 43. 46, 48, 50-1, 63-4, 56-8, Statistical Tables, Colonial Possessions 1907, p. 399; 
1909-10 Northern Nigeria, Blue Booh 1909 B, p. 1 , 1910 B, p. 1 ; 1911 Area (a) Ibid. 1911 B, p. 1, (5) Census of 
Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii. p, 19, Population NorOiem Nigeria, Census 1911- 1912-13 Northern Nigeria, Blue Booh 
1912 11, p. 1 , 1013 R, p. 2; 1914-18 (a) Nigeria, Blue Book 1914 E, p. 2 , 1915 E, p. 2, 1916 E, p. 2, 1917 E, 
p, 2,1918 B, p. 2 ; 1918 (b) Report byLuoard anthe Amalgamation of Northernand Southern Nigeria, p. 11 ; 1919-20 
Nigeria, Blue Book 1919 B, p. 2, l.‘B’e„Soctiou 15, p. 4 ; 1021 (a) Mcelc, Vol. ii, pp. 177, 180 ; 1921 (W-1025 Nigeria, 
Blue Booh 1021, Section 15, p. 4, 1922, p. 248, 1923, p. 262, 1924, p. 270, 1925, p. 282. Boundaries changed 
during tlie period under consideration; figures for Basse, Munshi, and Muri, and figures for Nupe (Niger) and 
Zaria should be read in eonjuuctiou. The Province of Kontagora was in 1924 partitioned between the provinces 
of Sokoto, Nupe, and Iloriii. Data up to 1921 (a) exclude Cameroons. In a few oases— such as 1921 (5), 1022 — 
the figures apparently include non-natives ; the figures for 1911 (a) comprise only natives of Northern Nigeria. 

“ Including 10,181 in the Cantonments of Zungeni (Niger Province) and lokoja (Kabba Provluoe), not in- 
cluded in the Provincial figures. 
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The estimates by Provinces for 1909 yielded a total of only 6,714,038, 
but the Chief Secretary said : 

Tha native jiopulation is estimated at over 8,000,000, but as it has not as yet been 
possible to take an accurate census, it is impossible to state the population with any 
great degree of accuracy. The estimate is probably under rather than over the mark.i 

The estimate for 1910 was 7,811,309, but the Colonial Report for 1910- 
11 said: 

The native population is roughly estimated at 10,000,000, but until a careful 
assessment of land revenue and population has been completed throughout the 
Protectorate this figure can only be considered as approximate. It will probably 
prove to be under the actual nirmber.® 

The ‘census’ returns for 1911 showed a native population of 8,110,631.3 
This figure, as explained above, was considered too low and replaced by 
an official estimate of 9,269,000.* The Colonial Report for 1911 stated; 

The native population is estimated at 9,269,000, being 4,033,743 males and 
6,235,257 females. These are the same figiues as those given in the previous year’s 
Report and are approximately correct ; but it must be understood that they are the 
result of an estimate and not of a census.® 

The report for 1912 contained the same statement and added, ‘but the 
assessments for taxation show that the estimate is a conservative one’.® 
In the Blue, Booh for that year the revised figures of the 1911 ‘census’ 
were entered for most Provinces but they were raised for some, and the 
total shown was 9,611,941. 

The report for 1913 said: ‘The native population is estimated at 
millions.’’ But in the Blue Booh the estimates were reduced consider- 
ably for some Provinces,® though they were raised for others, the total 
estimate being only 8,967,836. 

The first Colonial Reports published after the amalgamation of Northern 
and Southern Nigeria put the native population of Northern Nigeria at 
9| millions.® For 1916-18 it was estimated in the Colonial Reports at 
9,270,000, 8,080,793, and 8,637,369 respectively,*® and Sir F. Lugard, in his 
report of 9 April 1919, put it at 9,000,000.** The Blue Books for 1919 
and 1920 showed 8,668,138 and 9,089,626 respectively, and the ‘census’ 
returns for 1921 9,994,516.*® 

All these data exclude Northern Cameroons, wliioh according to the 
1921 returns had a native population of 261,663. Including Northern 
Cameroons these returns showed a native population of 10,268,815. The 

^ Cohniiil Reports, Northern Nigeria 1909, p. 16. ® Ibid. 1910-11, p. 21. 

” The rise was due to an inoren.se in the estimate for Kano Province (from 2,855,539 to 3, 172,74 6). 

■* See Northern Nigeria, Census 1911, and Goloniul Reports, Northern Nigeria 1910-11, pp. 42-;i. 

' Ibid. mi. p. 17. “ Ibid. 1912, p. 19. ’’ Ibid. 1913, p. 13. 

® Por some Provinces the figures were equal or even inferior to the original 1911 census figures. 

“ See Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1914, p. 22; 1915, p. 19. 

“ See ibid. 1918, p. 24; 1911, p. 16; 191S, p. 16. 

“ See Report on the Amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria, -p. Ih Most of tbe changes 
in the totals for tbese yeai's were duo to changes in the estimates for Kano Province (Blue Boohs 
1913 to 1010 showed 3,500,000, Blue Boohs 1911 and 1918 2,721,236 and 2,871,230 respectively. 
Sir P. Lugard 3,398,300). ■ 

The increase was again due mainly to a rise in the estimate for Kano Proviiioe 
in 1920 to 8,447,069 at the census). 


I (from 2,788,186 
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official estimates revealed hardly any change in the following five years, 
the native population in 1926 being reported as 10,232,834.^ The 1931 
census report contained the foUowhig comment 

In tlio first iive years of the decade there was a drop of 60,000 in the total for the 
whole of the Northern Provinces, allowing for the transfer of the Egedde district, 
with a population of approximately 30,000 from tho Southern to the Northern 
Provinces.® Tho figures for some of the divisions certainly appear to have been over- 
estimated ill 1921, and it was in the next few years that more accurate counts were 
taken than had been possible m the past. This is observed from a scrutiny of some 
of the district figures for Kano Division, where there i.s a decrease of over 47,000 
since 1921. The total for this division in 1921 was 2,047,762 ; in 1928 itwas 1,990,176 ; 
and in the 1931 Census it was returned as 2,000,441. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that there was a heavy mortality m the relapsmg fever epidemic in 1924, 
but we have no record of the number of deaths. 

Prom 1926 to 1931 the official population figures increased very much, 
the total numbers for natives being 10,232,834; 10,449,800; 10,783,303; 
11,047,275; 11,282,155; and 11,433,099 (‘census’) respectively. The total 
increase in the 4| years^ was 1,200,265 or 11'7 per cent. In Zaria Province 
the iiercentage increase was 31'6, in Benue Province 24-0, in Adamawa 
Province 18-8. It was, on the other hand, only 3-4 per cent, in Ilorin. The 
1931 census report made the following comment;® 

In Adamawa and Benue, where tho increases are over 20%, and in Zaria, where the 
increase ia over 30%, a more accurate enumeration is responsible for the bulk of the 
increase. This would appear to be the case in Katsina Division, where at the 1921 
Census the total jiiopulation for Katsina Emirate was returned at 626,480 j it is now 
returned at 926,848. Wlien the Intensive Census of the whole of this area was first 
proposed, the population figure stood at only 730,000.“ 

Various passages in annual reports confirm that the apparent large 
increases in Zaria, Benue, and Adamawa Provinces were due to closer 
counting, and that also the smaller increases in some other Provinces 
were due to this cause. 

Zaria Province. 1928. Statistics show large increases in tho figures of population 
and livestock in the Katsina Emirate and smaller increases in the Zaria Emuatb.’ 

1929. Tho Census of Zaria Emirate, made in September and October, showed an 
increase of 10,000 head of population compared with last year. An increase of 1,000 

^ ‘ In 1926 approval was given for a re-grouping of tho Provinces, Divisions, and Districts of the 
Northern Provinces, which altered tho boundaries of the old Provinces of Bauohi, Bornu, Kabha, 
Kano, Munshi, Niger, Yola, and Zaria; abolished the Provinces of Muri and Nassarawa, the 
divisions of wliioh were absorbed in the newly re-arranged Provinces, and created a now Plateau 
Province. Munshi and Yola Provinces were renamed Benue and Adamawa.’ {Census of Nigeria, 
1931, vol. ii, p. 17.) The only Provinces which remained unaltered w'ere Uorin and Sokoto. 

“ Ibid,, p. 20. 

“ See also ibid., p. 17; Tn 1922 the delimitation of the natural ethnographical boundaries ho- 
twoen the Munshi Province and the Ogoja Province (Southern Provinces) involved the inclusion of 
tho Egoddc District with a ijopulation of 38,000 in the Idoma Division of tho then Munshi Pro- 

Prom Oct. 1920 to Apr. 1931; see ibid., vol. i, p. 5. 

“ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 20. 

“ 5.’he claim that tlia 1931 census returns from the Katsina Emirate wore trustworthy seems, 
how'ever, dubious. See ibid., p. 8: ‘In the Katsina Census the reduction of the area of tho 
Intensive Census, for financial reasons, was a serious handicap, as no preparation had been 
made for a General Census, and this had to be hurriedly undertaken at the eleventh liour.’ 

’’ Report on the Northern Provinces 1928, p. 31. ■ ' 
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was found in Birniii Gwari. In. Katsina every effort was made to ensure a more 
accurate count, resulting in an increase of 117,000 in the population statistics^ 

1930. The Census in Zaria Emirate showed a small decline in population. This 
suggests that the regular increases of previous years were due to a gradual improve- 
ment in the counting of a more or less stationary population. The increase of 68,278 
in Katsina Emirate over the 1929 figures is due mainly to a clo.sor counting sub.se- 
querit upon the change over from the system of assessment based on farm measure- 
ments to one based on an estimate of the total income from all sources of the 
taxation urut.“ 

Benue Provmoe. 1929. In the Tiv Districts marked improvement in District 
Administration has followed the appointment of Tiv District Scribes, which made 
it possible for the District Heads themselvos to carry out the annual assessment 
census with excellent results.® 

1930. Tlu'oughout the Province the increased efiSciency of the Native Administra- 
tions was reflected in more accurate census figures being obtained, resulting in an 
increase of some 40,000 of all ages.® 

Kabha Province. 1926. The Igbirra Division is progros.sing and a much more 
accurate census, showing a large increase in population, was made during the year. 

In Kabtaa Division a fresh census resulted in an increase in the return of population 
funiished last year. 

A new system of tax collection was inaugurated in Igbirra District, which was 
found to bo very sueco.s.S'ful. Slips of different colours for adult males, females and 
exempted persons of either sox wore i.s.sued and the native authority gave out that 
all persons wore required to ho in po.s8ession of .such a token or wore liable to a fine 
in the Native Courts. This brought to light an extraordinary large number of people 
who had formerly avoided tlio tax or not been counted . . . 

1927. The new system of tax collection inaugurated in Igbirra Division in 1926 
was extended to the other Divisions in 1927 and has been an unqualified success. 
. . . This method has resulted in a large increase of figures of population, by the 
registration of persons who had hitherto escaped taxation.” 

Borrm Province. 1929. The increase in the number of children recorded in Dikwa 
Division is due to closer and more accurate methods of coiuiting.’ 

1930. The disproportionate increase in the number of children in Dikwa Division 
is duo to more accurate registration and to the fact that the suspicions entertained 
by many concerning the counting of children are gradually being overcome.® 

Prom the ‘census’ of 1931 to the assessment of 1934 the official popu- 
lation flgra’es showed a slight but steady decrease. The drop in 1931 
in Zaria Province (from 1,357,023 to 1,310,818) was apparently not 
genuine. 

The Native Administration annual census for 1931 revealed a serious decline of 
l)opulation in Zaria Emirate amoimting to some 23,000. Apart from locust damage 
aiul failure of crops this is attributed to the high incidence of taxation in Zaria as 
compared with other emirates, and to meet this situation it will be necessary to 
write dowir the 1931-32 assessment.® 

The heavy drop in 1933 in Ilorm Province (from 614,313^® to 475,124) 
was likewise due to technical causes. 

® Report on the. Northern Provivees 1029, p. 31. ~ Ibid. 1930, p. 34. “ Ibid. 1929, p. 11. 

® Ibid. 1930, p. 14. Tor details as to Adamawa Province see Kuezynsld, pp. 214-15, 243. 

' Report on the Northern Provinces 1926, p. 2.5, ® Ibid. 1927, pp. 24-6. 

’’ Report on the Gameroons under British Mandate 1929, -p. 199. 

® Ibid. 1930, p. 103. The official figure for children increased from 66,846 in 1928 to 66,560 in 
1929, and. to 70,012 in 1930. 

® Report on the Northern Provinces 1931, p. 33. 

The ‘new count’ in 1931 had shown a population of 637,487. 
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In May the tax registers [in the Pategi-Lafiagi Division] were carefully chocked, 
and the names of a number of non-taxable persons, aged, infirm, absentees were 
removed^ 

A similar situation was revealed in 1934 in Kano Province (decrease 
from 2,432,461 to 2,374,263). 

Intensive counts of representative village units have been made in order to obtain 
!i check on the general census and a better idea of the proportion of adult taxable 
males to the females and children. It is impossible to attempt a general census of 
women and childi-en, which only leads to most misleading figures. A very much 
closer count has been made of adult males. The result of this has been to find that 
in many areas the assessment has been unduly inflated by the inclusion of youths 
below the taxable age amongst adult males.® 

The official figures increased again considerably from 1934 to 1942, but 
the reports do not offer any explanation. 

According to the returns of 1911, 1921, and 1931 there were, apart from 
the KTatives, 5,350, 1,168, and 1,825® non-Natives.^ 

4. Nigeria and Cameroona 

The figures of Natives and non-Natives are summarized in Tables 4, 5, 
and 6. In view of the comments already made it does not seem necessary 
further to discuss these data ; it may suffice to mention that according to 
the most recent estimate (1942) the total population of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons was about 21,260,000, i.e. less than the estimate of the Govern- 
ment Statistician for 1931 (22,000,000). But this may be the place to point 
out the defects in the presentation of the population data in the various 
official documents. 

(1) The figures given for the total population often comprise only the 
native population.® 

(2) Sometimes the same figures are given for the non-Native and for 
the European population.® 

(3) The yearly population estimates given for Cameroons Province in 
the Reports to the League of Nations differed in part considerably from 
those shown in the Reports on the Southern Provinces and the Blue 
Books.’ 

(4) The figures in the 1931 census report regarding the Cameroons are 
contradictory. The Census Officer, Northern Provinces, gives the popula- 
tion of Northern Cameroons as 394,961,® but according to the Government 
Statistician it was 422,440.® The former total was obtained by adding the 

^ Beport on the Northern Provinces 1033, p. 26. 

® Ibid. 1934, pp. 32-3. ® Including Northern Cameroons. 

^ The 1911 cen.sns report treated aU persons who were not natives of Noitl ern N gei a as 
non-Natives, while in 1921 and 1931 aU Africans (and descendants of Africans) were counted as 
Natives. The 1931 census report showed for 1911 only 678 non-Natives (see Census of Nigeria, 
1931, vol. ii, p. 1), but reckoned as such only the Europeans. 

I* Sod, for e.tample. Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1936, p. 10, 1037, p. 11 ; Statistical Abstract British 
Ilmpirel926l36,p.3,192SI37,^.3. . 

** Thus, Nigeria, Medical 1.935, p. 8, shows for 1934 and 1936 a European population of 
5,021 and 6,246 respectively whUe the same figures are given ibid. 1936, p. 14, for the non-Native 
population of those two years. . ' ■ See Tables 1 and 5. ; 

® See Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, p; 21. » See ibid., vol. i, pp. 8, 99. 
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Table 4. Native Population of Nigeria, 1906-20 


Territory 

1906 

1907 

1909 j 

1910 

1911 

N. Nigeria. 

S. Nigeria . 

7,164,751 

6,085,000 

6,935,000 

6,000,000 

6,714,038 

6,700,000 

7,811,300 

6,700,000 

8,110,631 

7,866,749 

Total 

13,249,751 

11,935,000 

13,414,038 

14,511,309 

15,966,380 


Territory 

1913 

19U 

1918 

1919 

1920 

N. Nigeria. 

S. Nigeria . 

8,967,836 

7,891,000 

9.600.000 

7.866.000 

9,000,000 

7,760,000 

8,668,138 

8,918,695 

9,089,626 

8,727,673 

Total 

10,868,836 

17,356,000 

16,750,000 

17,586,833 

17,817,199 


Table 6. Native Population of Nigeria and Gameroons, 1921-42^ 


Year 

Northern 

Provinces 

Northern 

Cameroons 

Southern 

Provinces 

Cameroons 

Provisice 

Nigeria 

Gameroons 

Total 

192P 

9,994,616 

201,003 

8,069,406 

299,100 

18,003,921 

560,769 

18,624,690 

1921 

10,040,805 

285,600 

8,081,395 

368,914 

18,128,200 

644,414 

18,772,674 

1923 

0,927,340 

289,629 

8,072,204 

347,722 

17,999,043 

637,351 

18,636,994 

1924 

10,010,328 

301,990 

7,981,376 

368,028 

18,000,703 

600,024 

18,660,727 

1026 

10,000,998 

296,611 

8,211,901 

390,804 

18,212,899 

687,376 

18,900,274 

1920 

9,920,094 

312,740 

8,309,220 

364,101 

18,229,314 

606,841 

18,896,156 

1927 

10,106,792 

344,008 

8,004,809 

360,042 

18,110,601 

700,060 

18,810,651 

1028 

10,430,964 

362,340 

8,064,142 

366,616 

18,486,096 

718,804 

19,203,060 

1929 

10,076,800 

371,416 

8,210,639 

366,763 

18,886,469 

738,178 

19,624,677 

1930 

10,907,306 

394,790 

8,172,267 

379,050 

19,079,022 

773,840 

19,863,482 

1931“ 

11,010,008 

422,431 

8,116,034 

374,696 

19,126,702 

797,027 

19,922,720 

1932 

10,929,367 

406,730 

8,122,732 

374,872 

19,062,089 

781,611 

19,833,700 

1033 

10,014,962 

401,980 

8,122,732 

378,825 

10,037,684 

780,811 

10,818,496 

1934 

10,910,606 

306,861 

8,168,239 

382,601 

19,084,806 

778,352 

19,863,167 

1935 

11,033,800 

411,228 

8,090,987 

406,388 

19,124,787 

817,616 

10,042,403 

1936 

11,183,070 

414,762 

8,186,661 

410,482 

19,369,631 

826,234 

20,194,865 

1937 

11,403,244 

423,000 

8,182,856 

407,089 

19,646,100 

830,695 

20,476,796 

1938 

11,628,8,33 

411,474 

8,202,780 

446,753 

19,731,613 

857,227 

20,688,840 

1039 

11,907,632 

8,270,186 

464,097 



20,641,814 

1040 

12,003,986 

8,279,633 

477,268 



20,820,776 

1941 

12,238,860 

8,324,958 

477,258 



21,040,666 

1942 

12,43S 

,960 

8,360,653 

477,268 



21,260,761 


^ For Cameroons 1921-38 see Report on the Cameroon^ under British Mandate 1921 to 1937 
(quoted in Kuozyiiski, The Cameroons and Togoland, pp. 222-3, 238-9) ; 1938, p. lOG. For all 
other data see Sources to Tables 1, 2, and 3. ^ ‘Census’. 


Table 6. Non-Native Population of Nigeria and Gameroons, 1921, 1931, 
and 1938^ 



Northern 

Provinces 

Northern 

Cameroons 

Southern 

Provinces 

Gameroons 

Province 

Nigeria 

Cameroo’ns 

Total 

1921 

1,168 

0 

2,888 

69 

4,066 

65 

4,121 

1931 

1,816 

9 

3,341 

276 

6,157 

285 

5,442 

1938 


12 


436 

7,776 

448 

8,223 


^ For 1921 see Meek, vol. ii, p. 180 ; Report on the Cameroons under British Mandate 1921, p. 47 ; 
Talbot, vol. iv, p. 22. For 1931 see Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, pp. 8, 10, vol. iii, p. 27 ; Report 
on the Gameroons 1932, p. 100. For 1938 see Colonial Reports, Nigeria 193S, p. 16 ; Report on the 
Cameroons 1938, p. 107. 
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iigure.s for the various districts. If it is correct, tire population of British 
Caineroons would have been 769,833, and not 797,312 (as shown by the 
Government Statistician). 

(5) An utterly misleadhig estimate of the population is given in the 
Nigeria Medical Report for 1936: 

Tho estimate is computed on an arithmetical basis from tho figures for the 1921 
and 1931 census. 



1921 

Gen&us 

1931 

Census 

1935 

(mid-year) 

1936 

(mid-year) 

Southern Provinces 

7,866,297 

10,332,365 

7,793,365 

7,793,366 

7,793,366 

Northern Provinces 

Cameroons under British Man- 

11,434,924 

11,903,512 

12,013,767 

date 

294,161 

374,872 

409,174 

417,245 

Totals .... 

18,482,823 

19,603,151 

20,106,04,1 

20,224,367 


Owing to the doubt existing as to whether the population had actually diminished 
in the Southern Provincesduringthemtorcensal period 1921-1931, the census popula- 
tion is given and not one based on tho later census.’^ 

The first line should not read ‘Southern Provinces’, but ‘Southern 
Provinces excluding Colony’; tho second line should not read ‘Northern 
Provinces’, but ‘Northern Provinces including Northern Caineroons’ ; the 
third line should not read ‘Cameroons under British Mandate’, but 
‘Caineroons Province’; the total should read ‘Nigeria, excluding Colony, 
and including Cameroons under British Mandate ’. 

The area of Nigeria is 338,593 square miles and that of the Cameroons 
34,081 square miles. According to the 1931 ‘ census ’ the number of inhabi- 
tants per square mile was 56-5 in Nigeria. In the Northern Provinces it 
was 41-7 (varying between 19 in Niger Province and 138 in Kano Pro- 
vince) ; in the Southern Provinces it was 109-2 (varying between 56 in 
Ondo Province and 235 in the Colony). In the Cameroons it was only 
23-4.2 According to the estimate for 1942 the number of native inhabitants 
per square mile was 57-0 in Nigeria and the Cameroons. In the Northern 
Provinces (including Northern Cameroons) it was 44-1 (varying between 
20 in Niger Province and 169 in Kano Province) ; in the Eastern Provinces 
(ineluding Cameroons Province) it was 105-4 (varying between 29 in 
Caineroons Province and 222 in Onitsha Province) ; in the Western Pro- 
vinces it was 88-7 (vai-ying between 58 in Ondo Province and 240 in the 
Colony). 

According to the 1931 ‘census’ there were two towns with over 100,000 
inhabitants (Ibadan, 387,133; Lagos, 126,108).® 

^ Nigena, Medical Beport 1936,^. 6. 

“ The Annual Colonial Reports, Nigeria, from 1932 onwards (see, for example, 1937, p. 11) all 
state : ‘ The density for Nigeria, excluding mandated territory, is 66-6, while for mandated territory 
only it falls to 16 -4 persona per square mile.’ But the figure of 16-4 for tlio Mandated Territory was 
the one ascertained at the most deficient ‘oensns’ of 1921. (According to Census of Nigeria, 1931, 
Tol, i, p. 21, the population of the Northern Cameroons, excluding the Ilikwa Bivision, was 
07,669 in 1921 and 200, S88in 1931!) 

“ See ibid., p. 12. \ 
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fn May fclio tax regiRtors fin tho Ptitegi-Laflagi Division] were carefully checked, 
and tho nainos of a number of non-taxable j>6rsons, aged, infirm, absentees were 
romovedd 

A Biinilar situation was revealed in 1934 in Kano Province (decrease 
from 2,432,451 to 2,374,253). 

Intonsive counts of j’oproseiitativo village units have been made in order to obtain 
a cliook on the general census and a better idea of the projjortion of adult taxable 
males to tho females and children. It is impossible to attempt a general census of 
women and children, which only leads to most misleading figures. A very much 
closer count has been made of adult males. The result of this has been to find that 
in many areas the assessment has been unduly inflated by the inclusion of youths 
below the taxable ago amongst adult males.® 

Tlio official figures increased again considerably from 1934 to 1942, but 
the reports do not offer any explanation. 

According to the retm-ns of 1911, 1921, and 1931 there were, apart from 
the Natives, 5,350, 1,168, and 1,825® non-Natives.'* 

4. Nigeria and Cameroons 

The figures of Natives and non-Natives are summarized in Tables 4, 6, 
and 6. In view of the comments already made it does not seem necessary 
further to discuss these data ; it may suffice to mention that according to 
the most recent estimate (1942) the total population of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons was about 21,260,000, i.e. less than the estimate of the Govern- 
ment Statistician for 1931 (22,000,000). But this may be the place to point 
out the defects in the presentation of the population data in the various 
official documents. 

(1) The figmes given for the total population often comprise only the 
native population.® 

(2) Sometimes the same figures are given for the non-Native and for 
the European population.® 

(3) The yearly population estimates given for Cameroons Province in 
the Reports to the League of Nations differed in part considerably from 
those shown in the Reports on the Southern Proyinoes and the Blue 
Books.’ 

(4) The figures in the 1931 census report regarding the Cameroons are 
contradictory. The Census Officer, Northern Provinces, gives the popula- 
tion of Northern Cameroons as 394,961,® but according to the Government 
Statistician it was 422,440.® The former total was obtained by adding the 

^ Report on the Northern Provinces 1033, p. 26. 

® Ibid. 1934, pp. 32-3. ® Including Northern Caniaroons. 

* The 1911 cDvaus report treated all persons who were not natives of Northern Nigeria as 
non-Natives, while in 1921 and 1931 all Africans (and descendants of Africans) were nounted as 
Natives. The 1931 census report showed for 1911 only 678 non-Natives (see Oensus of Nigeria, 
1931, vol. ii, p. 1 ), hut reckoned as such only the European.s. 

t See, for example, Gohnid Reports, Nigeria 1936, p. 10, 1037, p. 11 ; Statistical Abstract British 
Umpire imi35,j}. 3, 1928137, p. 3. 

* Thus, Nigeria, Medical Report 1936, p. 3, shows for 1934 and 1936 a European population of 

6,021 and 6,246 respectively while the same figures are given ibid. 1936, p. 14, for the non-Native 
population Of those two years. , See Tables 1 and 6, 

* See Gensus of Nigeria, 1931, voh ii, p. 21. » See ibid., vol. i, pp. 8, 99. 
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Table 4. Native Population of Nigeria, 1906-20 


Territory 

1906 

1907 

1909 1 

i 1910 

1911 

N. Nigeria. 

S. Nigeria . 

7,164,751 

6,086,000 

6,935,000 

6,000,000 

6,714,038 

6,700,000 

7,811,309 

6,700,000 

8,110,631 

7,865,749 

Total 

13,249,751 

11,936,000 

13,414,038 

14,511,309 

16,906,380 


Territory 

1913 

191i 

191S 

1919 

1920 

N. Nigeria. 

S. Nigeria . 

8,967,836 

7,891,000 

9.600.000 

7.856.000 

9,000,000 

7,760,000 

8,668,138 

8,918,695 

9,089,626 

8,727,073 

Total 

16,868,836 

17,366,000 

16,760,000 

17,586,833 

17,817,190 


Table 5. Native Population of Nigeria and Cameroons, 1921-42^ 


Year 

Northern 

Provinces 

Northern 

Cameroons 

Southern 

Provinces 

Cameroons 

Province 

Nigeria 

Cameroons 

Total 

192U 

9,994.616 

261,663 

8,069,406 

299,106 

18,003,921 

560,769 

18,624,690 

1921 

10,046,805 

285,600 

8,081,396 

358,914 

18,128,260 

644,414 

18,772,674 

1923 

0,927.349 

289,629 

8,072,294 

347,722 

17,999,043 

037,351 

18,636,094 

1924 

10.019.328 

301,996 

7,981,375 

368,028 

18,000,703 

660,024 

18,600,727 

1926 

10.000.998 

206,611 

8,211,901 

390,864 

18,212,899 

687,376 

18,900,274 

1920 

9.920.094 

312,740 

8,309,220 

364,101 

18,229,314 

066,841 

18,896,166 

1927 

10.106,792 

344,008 

8,004,809 

366,042 

18,110,601 

700,060 

18,810,661 

1928 

10,430.964 

362,349 

8,064,142 

360,516 

18,486,096 

718,804 

19,203,960 

1929 

10,676,860 

371,416 

8,210,630 

366,763 

18,886,499 

738,178 

19,624,677 

1930 

10,007,366 

394,790 

8,172,257 

379,050 

19,079,622 

773,840 

19,863,462 

193P 

11,010,068 

422,431 

8,116,034 

374,696 

19,126,702 

797,027 

10,922,729 

1932 

10,929,367 

400,739 

8,122,732 

374,872 

19,052,089 

781,611 

19,833,700 

1933 

10,914,962 

401,986 

8,122,732 

378,826 

19,037,684 

780,811 

19,818,496 

1934 

10,916,660 

396,861 

8,168,239 

382,601 

10,084,806 

778,352 

19,863,167 

1036 

11,033,800 

411,228 

8,090,087 

406,388 

19,124,787 

817,616 

19,942,403 

1936 

11,183,070 

414,762 

8,186,661 

410,482 

19,369,631 

826,234 

20,194,865 

1937 

11,463,244 

423,006 

8,182,866 

407,689 

19,646,100 

830,695 

20,476,796 

1938 

11,528,833 1 

411,474 

8,202,780 

445,763 ' 

19,731,613 

867,227 

20,688,840 

1039 

11,907,632 

8,270,186 

464,097 



20,641,814 

1940 

12,06.3,985 

8,279,633 

477,258 



20,820,776 

1941 

12,23S 

1,360 1 

8,324,958 

477,268 1 



21,040,566 

1942 

12,432,960 

8,350,563 

477,268 



21,200,761 


^ For Cameroons 1921-38 see Report on the Cameroons under British Mandate 1921 to 1937 
(quoted in Kuozynsld, The Cameroons and Togoland, pp. 222-3, 238-9) ; 1938, p. 106. For all 
other data see Sources to TaWes 1, 2, and 3. ^ ‘Censu.?’. 


Table 6. Non-Native Population of Nigeria and Cameroons, 1921, 1931, 
and 1938^ 


Fear 

[ Northern 
Provinces 

Northern 

Cameroons 

Southern 

Provinces 

Cameroons 

Province 

Nigeria 

Cameroons 

Total 

1921 

1,168 

6 

2,888 

59 

4,066 

65 

4,121 

1931 

1,816 

9 

3,341 

276 

6,157 

285 

6,442 

1938 


12 


436 

7,776 

448 

8,223 


For 1921 see Meek, vol, ii, p. 180 ; Report on, the Cameroons under British Mandate 1921, p. 47 ; 
Talbot, vol. iv, p. 22. For 1931 see Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, pp. 8, 10, vol. iii, p. 27 ; Report 
on the Cameroons 1932, p. 100. For 1938 see Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1938, p. 16 ; Report on the 
Cameroons 1938, p. 107. 
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figures for the various districts. If it is correct, the population of British 
Gameroons would have been 769,833, and not 797,312 (as shown by the 
Government Statistician). 

(5) An utterly misleading estimate of the population is given in the 
Nigeria Medical Report for 1936: 

The estiraato k computed on an arithmetical basis from the figures for the 1921 
and 1931 census. 



1921 

Census 

1931 

Census 

1935 

(mid-year) 

1936 

(mid-year) 

Southern Provinces 

7,866,297 

7,793,365 

7,793,365 

7,793,366 

Northern Provinces 

Gameroons under Bx'itish Man- 

10,332,365 

11,434,924 

11,903,612 

12,013,767 

date .... 

294,161 

374,872 1 

409,174 

417,246 

Totals ,. 

18,482,823 

19,603,161 

20,100,041 

20,224,367 


Owing to the doubt existing as to whether the population had actually diminished 
in the Southern Provinces during the intercensal period 1921- 1031, the census popula- 
tion is given and not one based on the later eonsus.>^ 

The first line should not read ‘Southern Provinces’, but ‘Southern 
Provinces excluding Colony’; the second line should not read ‘Northern 
Provinces’, but ‘Northern Provinces including Northern Gameroons’ ; the 
third line should not read ‘Gameroons under British Mandate’, but 
‘Gameroons Province’; the total should read ‘Nigeria, excluding Colony, 
and including Gameroons under British Mandate ’. 

The area of Nigeria is 338,693 square miles and that of the Gameroons 
34,081 square miles. According to the 1931 ‘census ’ the number of inhabi- 
tants per square mile was 56-5 in Nigeria. In the Northern Provinces it 
was 41‘7 (varying between 19 in Niger Province and 138 in Kano Pro- 
vince) ; in the Southern Provinces it was 109-2 (varying between 56 in 
Ondo Province and 235 in the Colony). In the Gameroons it was only 
23 - 4.2 According to the estimate for 1942 the number of native inhabitants 
per square mile was 57-0 in Nigeria and the Gameroons. In the Northern 
Provinces (including Northern Gameroons) it was 44-1 (varying between 
20 in Niger Province and 169 in Kano Province) ; in the Eastern Provinces 
(including Gameroons Province) it was 106-4 (varying between 29 in 
Gameroons Province and 222 in Onitsha Province) ; in the Western Pro- 
ounces it was 88-7 (varying between 68 in Ondo Province and 240 in the 
Colony). 

According to the 1931 ‘census’ there were two towns with over 100,000 
inhabitants (Ibadan, 387,133; Lagos, 126, lOS).® 

^ Nigoriii, Medical MepoH 19S0, p. 8. 

° TIio Annml Colonial Beports, Nigeria, from 1932 onwards (sec, for example, 1937, p. 11) all 
state : ‘The density for Nigeria, exeluding mandated territory, is 68-5, while for mandated territory 
only it falls to 18-4 persona per square mile.’ But the figure of 16-4 for the Mandated Territory was 
the one asoertained at the most deficient ‘census’ of 1921. (According to Census of Nigeria, 1931, 
Tol, i, p. 21, the population of the Northern Gameroons, excluding the Dikwa llivision, was 
67,609 in 1921 and 200.588 in 1931 !) . 

® See ibid., p. 12. ; 
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III. Composition op Native Population 
Arm of Origin. Of the total native population of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons in 1931, 19,896,622 were recorded as ‘Natives of Nigeria ’, i.e. 
persons descended from a tribe indigenous to Nigeria,^ and 27,207 as 
‘Native Foreigners’, i.e. persons descended from other African tribes.^ 
The distribution among the Northern and Southern Provinces was as 
follows 


Northern Provinces 
and Northern Cameroons I 

j Southern Provinces 

I inel. Cameroons Province 

Nigeria and Cameroons 

Natives 
of Nigeria j 

Native 

Foreigners 

Natives 
of Nigeria 

Native 

Foreigners 

Natives 
of Nigeria 

Native 

Foreigners 

11,422,610 

10,689 

8,473,012 

16,018 

19,896,622 

27,207 


A question as to birthplace of the Natives was included only in the 
Intensive Census in the Northern Provinces and in the Census of Lagos. 
It appears that the proportion of persons born outside Nigeria among the 
Natives of Nigeria was 2-7 per cent, in the selected areas of the Northern 
Provinces (2-1 in the six complete districts of Katsina Division, 7-2 in the 
selected villages of the other Katsina Districts, 1-1 in the selected villages 
of the other Divisions, 4-6 in the Townships) and 0-8 per cent, in Lagos, 
while the proportion of persons born outside Nigeria among the Native 
Foreigners was 83'4 per cent, in the selected areas of the Northern Pro- 
vinces and 78-6 per cent, in Lagos. 

On the basis of these samples the Government Statistician makes an 
interesting attempt to estimate the inoportion of persons born outside 
Nigeria for the whole of Nigeria and the Cameroons : 

The relatively high proportion of immigrants from outside Nigeria shown by all 
the Intensive Census villages together is due to the considerable areas of the Katsina 
Emirate adjacent to French teiritory which were included in that Census. Thus the 
villages of Dankama and Jibiya, which are within a few miles of the border, have 
more than half their population immigrant from outside the Division. To base 
a proportion of immigrants on the totality of Intensive Census villages will give too 
high, while the 40 special villages will give too low a percentage of immigrants from 
outside Nigeria. The figure of PS per cent for the proportion of Natives enumerated 
in Nigeria though bom outside it, has been adopted, tentatively, for the Northern 
Provinces. 

There is loss material for an estimate in the Southern Provinces ; the proportion 
of 1% per cent — that found for Lagos being 1 per cent— has been taken for the 
foreign-born element among Natives of Nigeria, though it is arguable that even 
that is too high.'* 

* ‘A Native of Nigeria means any person whose parents were members of any tribe or tribes 
indigenous to Nigeria and the descendants of suoh persons, and includes any person one of whose 
parents was a member of snob a tribe’ {Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, p. 1). 

^ ‘A Native Foreigner means anypersoh (not being a Native of Nigeria) whose parents 
were members of a tribe or tribes indigenous to some part of Africa and the descendants 
of snob persons, and includes any person one of whose parents was a member of suoh a tribe’ 
(ibid.). ; 

° See ibid., vol. i, p. 10. 


Ibid., p. 24. 
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This estimate leads to the result that of 19,922,729 Natives 236,967 or 
1'2 per cent, were born outside Nigeria. 



1 Natives of Nigeria | 

1 Native Foreigners 


Total 

I Immigrants | 
1 per cent. 

Immigranis | 

Toua 

Immigrants 
per cent. 

Immigrants 

Northern 

Provinces^ 

11,422,610 

1-5 

171,338 

10,689 

80-0 

8,471 

Southern 

Provinces’ 

8,473,012 

1 0-6 

42,365 

16,618 

83-0 

13,793 


^ Including Mandated Territory. 


Sex. Information about the sex ratio among Natives in the Southern 
Provinces is very scanty. According to Statistical Tables, Colonial Posses- 
sions there were in 1911 in Southern Nigeria 3,613,307 males and 4,241,709 
females^ or 117-4 females to 100 males. The Census Officer reported: 

From the percentages rendered by the District Commissioners, it is to be noted 
that there is on the average a preponderance of females in the Colony and Protec- 
torate, the ratio overall being 46% males and 54% females, or, say, roughly 9 males 
to 11 females. In referring to these particrdar statistics, it should be pointed out that 
the percentages are m many instances based upon estimates made by the officers 
up-country and not, as a general rule, upon actual house to house coimting. At the 
same time it is to bo observed that the sex returns of the officers concerned are, 
with a few exceptions, not very dissimilar. 

Taking the ports alone, it is found, not umiaturally, that the proportion of males 
and females are reversed, the former being in a pronounced majority. Thus in the 
eleven principal ports, where an actual house to house enumeration was made, we 
find that there were 67-0% males and 42-4% females. This difference between the 
average for the whole of the Colony and Protectorate and the ports alone may be 
aoooimted for by the largo numbers of Kroo and other labourers employed on the 
seaboard by the merchants, steamship owners, and government departments, and 
also, especially in Lagos, by a very considerable number of up-country male traders 
in the towns unaccompanied by their wives.® 

According to the 1921 ‘census’ there were in the Southern Provinces 
excluding Cameroons Province 3,919,149 males and 4,150,233 females. If 
the returns were correct, the number of males would have increased by 
8-5 per cent, and the number of females would have decreased by 2-2 per- 
cent. But it seems more likely that the disproportion between the sexes 
w'as overstated in 1911. Including Cameroons Province there were, in 
1921, 4,069,796 males and 4,298,692 females or 105-6 females to 100 males. 
The corresponding returns at the 1931 ‘census’ showed 4,036,126 males 
and 4,453,571 females or 110-3 females to 100 males. These figures would 
suggest a large rise in the preponderance of females since 1921. But the 
Government Statistician rightly says: ‘I fear that neither of the Southern 
Provinces’ counts commands sufficient confidence to lay any stress on 
this increase.’® In any case, there cannot be the slightest doubt that for 

^ Seo Sialislical Tables 1910, 'p. 420. These figures were obtained by allocating 46 per cent, to 
teales and 64 par cent, to fomales. 

^ Report on Southern Nigeria Census, 1911, pp. 3-i. 

^ Census of Nigeria, 1931, yohi,p. 9. 
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some Provinces the sex ratio was misrepresented in the 1931 returns. 
Thus the ratio of 147 females to 100 males in Ijebu Province must be 
wrong because the enormous excess of females does not appear only among 
the adults where it might have been caused by a (temporary) absence of 
men but also among the children where no satisfactory exjplanation seems 
conceivable. 

For the Northern Provinces the available mformation is much more 
ample. Separate figures for males and females were given at the earliest 
population estimates. They may be summarized as follows d 


Sex 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1909 

1910 

Males . 
Females 

F. to 100 M. 

3,828,710 

5,332,990 

139-3 

3,965,637 

4,816,546 

121-5 

3,422,260 

3,742,491 

109-4 

3,067,828 

3,646,210 

118-9 

3,408,799 

4,402,510 

129-2 


Sex 

1911 (a) 

1911 (,b) 

1912 

1913 

1921 

Males . 

3,379,185 

4,033,743 

4,088,837 

3,481,337 

4,839,743 

Females 

4,731,446 

5,235,267 

6,623,104 

6,486,499 

6,157,403 

F. to 100 M. 

140-0 

129-8 

135-1 

151 -G 

106-6 


Most figures, of course, were arrived at by guessing, and it appears that 
up to the First World War there was, on the whole, a tendency to over- 
estimate the excess of females. In 1904 the original returns did not show 
the sex ratio for some Provinces ; it was assumed that the ratio in Kano 
was the same as in Sokoto, and in Bassa and Yola the same as in Muri. 
Sir Frederick Lugard made the following comment : 

This return, rough as it is, furnishes some indication both of the relative density 
of the i3opulation and of the proportion between the sexes. Both bear striking 
witness to the devastation caused by war and slave raida.“ 

But one gets rather the impression that some District Officers thought 
that because there had been wars and slave-raids there must be a large 
excess of females. For Bauchi Province the total population estimated 
at 920,000 was subdivided into 240,000 males and 680,000 females. How- 
ever, in the following year, while the total estimate of 920,000 was main- 
tained, the returns showed 460,000 males and 460,000 females, and the 
ratio of females to 100 males for the whole of Northern Nigeria dropped 
from 139 to 121. For Nassarawa the 1904 returns showed 560,000 males 
and 950,000 females, and the 1905 returns 566,000 males and 945,000 
females, but it appeared that the population had been grossly over- 
estimated and the 1906 returns showed 279,285 males and 321,720 females. 
The ratio of females to 100 males for the whole of Nigeria dropped to 109. 
Thereafter the ratio increased again. It was shown to be 129 in 1910, 
140 according to the 1911 census returns, and 130 according to the revised 

' See for 1901-6 Colonial Sepmis, Northern, Nigeria 1904, p. 81, 1905-8, p. 62, 1906-7, p. 90; 
1909-10 Northern Nigeria, Blue Book 1909 R, p. 1, 1910 R, p. 1 ; 1911 (a) Original Census returns 
Northern Nigeria, Census 1911 ; 1911 (b) Revised Census returns Blm Book 1911 R, p. 1 ; 1012-13 ; 
ibid. 1912 R, p. 1, 1913 B, p. 2; 1921 Census, Meek, vol, ii, p. 180, 

^ Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1904, p. 84. 
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census data. But the figui-es for the various Provinces were quite erratic. 

.Kano and Yola may serve as examples: 



Bslimate 1010 

1 Census Returns 1911 




1 Original j 

[ Revised 

Province 

Hales j 

Females 

Males 

Females | 

Males 

Females 

Kano 

1,181,482 1 

1,074,067 

1,159,256 

2,013,490 , 

1,644,687 

1,966,313 

Yola 

1 82,052 1 

107,852 

79,260 

98,490 

111,300 

188,700 


In the following years the ratio increased again and amounted in 1913 
to 158. For eight of the thirteen Provinces (Sokoto, Central, Zaria, 
Kontagora, Nassarawa, Muri, Yola, Ilorin) the number of females was 
given in each district as twice the number of males. That the ratio for 
the whole of Northern Nigeria was not higher still than 168 females to 
100 males was mainly due to the fact that the revised Kano figures for 
1911 were entered unchanged in the 1913 returns. 

After the amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria the sex ratio 
was no longer shown in the annual statistics. According to the 1921 
‘census’ there were 106-6 females to 100 males, ^ the ratio fluctuating 
between 92-8 in Kontagora and 117-3 in Ilorin. In 1931 there were 106-4 
females to 100 males,® the ratios varying between 97-5 in Plateau Province 
and 1 20- 8 in Bornu, but the results of the Intensive Censuses suggest that the 
excess of females was actually higher than ascertained at the General Census. 

Age. The first population estimate made in Southern Nigeria (1905) 
distinguished men, women, and children. The proportion of children was 
given as 36 per cent., but the percentage varied enormously in the various 
Districts. In Ikot-Ekpene it was 57, hr Obubra 51, and in Owerri 50. On 
the other hand, it was only 14 in Forcados and 15 in Eket and in Brass 
and Akassa. There camrot be any doubt that the proportion was over- 
stated in the former districts and understated in the latter. The ratio of 
adult females to 100 adult males was 134. Apart from two small Districts 
(Okuni and Forcados) women exceeded men everywhere. As stated above, 
in Ikot-Ekpene women were shown to be exactly twice as numerous as 
men. In the country as a whole there were about as many children as 
women but the ratios varied enormously in the various districts. 

The 1911 census report gives figures concernmg age only for the 11 
pi-incipal ports. The Census Officer said: 

In the port.s whore an individual count was feasible and accoin23lished, the 
Ijei'centages . . . worked out at 6-2% Infants [under 3], 21-7% Children [from 3 to 
marriageable age], 13-6% ‘Young Persons’ [of marriageable ago up to 20], and 
58-6% Adults lover 20], but . . , there was a large proportion of adult males unaccom- 
panied by their wives and, of course, children in the coast towns on census day. 

In the out-disfcl'icts, the ostiraatea varied so considerably, and are in many cases so 
incomjileto, that I am not prepared to place on record any figures concerning ago w hich 
might bo considered i-oliable as an aE round average for the whole of Southern Nigeria." 

^ JSxoludhig WorthBra Oaineroons for which, the population was not given by sex. 

" Inoliiding Nortihevn Cameroons for which the figures by sex were not given separately. 

'' JiepoH on Southern Nigeria Oetisua, 1911, -p. 4:. . 
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According to the 1921 ‘census’ there were in the Southern Provinces 
including Cameroons Province 2,410,806 men, 2,574,915 women, and 
3,382,768 children. The proportion of children was high; it amounted to 
40-4 per cent. In Oyo it was 46-2 per cent., but in Cameroons Province it 
was only 28-9 per cent. The ratio of women to 100 men was 106-8, and 
there were 122-8 children to 100 women. In Oyo there were 164 cMldren 
to 100 women, hut in Cameroons Province only 81. 

The 1931 ‘census’ showed in the Southern Provinces including Came- 
roons Province 2,348,679 men, 2,622,820 women, and 3,618,231 cMldren. 
The proportion, of children was 41-4 per cent. In Ijebu it was 51-7 per 
cent., in Oyo 49-9 per cent. In Abeokuta, on the other hand, it was only 
33-4 per cent. The ratio of women to 100 men was 111-7, and there were 
134-1 children to 100 women. In Ijebu there were 182 cMldren to 100 
women, but in Abeokuta only 88. 

The Census Officer for the Southern Provinces, in discussing the 1931 
ratios of adult females and non-adults to adult males, says : 

In the present state of statistical knowledge in the Southern Provinces it is impos- 
sible to say within what limits these ratios may bo accepted as reasonable. However, 
it may be said that if many of the ratios found in the Returns of this Census are 
genuine, then the composition of the native j)opulation of the Southern Provinces 
differs very considerably from that of most other peoples in the world. . . . Without 
valid evidence little credence can be attached to the anomaloi.is values of the ratios 
reported from the various Provmcos.'- 

For the Northern Provinces hardly any figures oonoerning age seem to 
have been published before 1921.2 As to the facts ascertained in that year 
Mr. Meek reports : 

In the townships it was possible to ascertain with a moderate degree of accuracy 
the age of each inhabitant, and the results were tabulated in five groups: (1) Up to 
3 years ; (2) 3-16 ; (3) 15-30 ; (4) 30-60 ; (6) 50 and over.a 

fn the provinces, as far as the natives and native foreigners ware concerned, two 
age-groups only ware used, viz. the adult and non-adult — ^the non-adult including 
all persons up to the age of 16, and the adult all persons from the age of 16. . . . It 
will appear from the various tables that even although these two age-groups only 
were employed the returns wore vitiated by iinintentional misstatement, and prob- 
ably also by intentional misrepresentation.* 

In the Provinces there were 2,880,009 men, 3,363,152 women, and 
3,733,052 cMldren.® The proportion of children was 37-4 per cent. 

We cannot, however, fail to notice the great disparity shown in the age ratios as 
between the various provinces. While 48-2 per cent, of the inhabitants of Kontagora 
Province appear as non-adults, in Nupe and Nasarawa Provinces the proportion is 
only 25-9 per cent. It would appear that in these two latter provinces either many 

* Oemus of Nigeria, 1932, vol. Hi, p. 6. For the inaooiiraoy of the age data obtained at the 
census in Lagos see ibid., vol. iv, pp. 13-14. For Cameroons Provmce see Kuezynski, pp. 253-61. 

“ As regards the overestimate of the proportion of children by Sir F. Lngard see p. 689 above. 
For Naasiirawa Province the Resident, in a Memorandum dated 31 Deo. 1919, put the number of 
men at 98,014, the number of women at 94,096, and the number of children at 75,030 ; see Notes on 
Nassamm Province, p. 20. 

^ The seven townships, however, contained altogether only 18,302 Natives, 1,384 Native 
Foreigners, and 606 non-Natives. . ' * Meek, vol. ii, p. 196. 

® These figures exclude not only the population of the townships, but also the 1,247 Native 
Foreigners and the 602 non-Natives living outside town^ips. 
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non-arlults lia,ve been classed as adults, or, more x^robably, that many jDarents have, 
in ficcordancn with the well-known Negro custom, deliberately concealed the true num- 
her of their children. In Kontagora Province, on the other hand, many adults have 
XDi'obably been olossed as non-adults withaview to theconcealment of taxable capacity 

Tlie ratio of women to 100 men was 116-8 for the country as a whole. 
It exceeded 120 in liorin (132-6), Sokoto (128-9), Kano (122-9), and Bornu 
(120-8). ® Mr. Meek makes the following comment: 

These provinces are mainly Muslim and the moat highly civilized, and it is 
Xjossible that some portion of the excess female adults may bo due to the presence 
of additional wives from other provinces. ... It is more jirobatalo, however, that the 
large excess flgiu-ea should be ascribed to incorrect enumeration. The mortality 
among adult males cannot be so much greater proportionately than among adult 
females, that an excess of 82 per thousand in the non-adult group becomes a 
deficiency of 168 in the adult group.® 

It is doubtful, it seems to me, whether ‘the presence of additional wives 
from other provinces’ in mainly Muslim areas has anything to do with 
those apparently large excesses of women over men. In Ilorin, which 
showed the greatest preponderance of women, only 32 jjer cent, of the 
population were Muslims.* There was, on the other hand, an excess of 
men over women in Zaria where the proportion of Muslims was 70 per cent. 
The ratio of females to 100 males was 109-1 in Kano, 108-5 in Bornu, 
and 108-1 in Sokoto; it differed very little from the ratio for the whole 
country (106-6). The apparently excessive ratio of women to men in most 
Provinces was evidently due exclusively to incorrect allocation of females to 
the two age groups. In the country as a whole the ratio of girls to 100 boys 
was shown to be 91-8. In Sokoto it was 85-4, in Kano 91-9, in Bornu 85-1. In 
these and other Provinces evidently many girls were counted as adults at 
an age where males -were considered non-adults. Assuming that there were 
actually 102 girls to 1 00 boys, the ratio of wmmen to 1 00 men appears to be 1 1 0 
for the country as a whole, 1 16 in Kano, 1 14 in Sokoto, and 1 12 in Bornu.® 

In any case there is no evidence that women exceeded men more among 
the Muslims than among the pagans. Mr. Meek, it is true, says : 

If we Gxumiiio tho flgm-es for the various tribes we ai-o confronted with the fact 
that tho pi-cdoininaiitly Muslim tribes show a higher proportion of women than the 
finiinistic tribes . . . TJireo oxjdauations of this may be given: (a) The .social circum- 
.stance.s are easier for the Muslim woman than for the Aiiimist; (6) many animistic 
women hcoomo tho wives or concubines of Muslims ; (c) the Muslims may have mia- 
slated llio number of adult males to a greater extent than the Animists.® 

Among the Hausa and Fulani, who among them comprised tlireo- 
quartors of all Muslims,’ the ratios of women to 100 men were in fact 
121-8 and 120-4 respectively. But the ratios of females to 100 males tvere 
108-0 and 106-1,® or practically the same as for the whole country (106-6), 
and if we assume again that there were actually 102 girls to 100 boys the 
ratios would appear to be 113 for the Hausa and 109 for the Fulani as 
compared with 110 for the whole native population. 

" Meok, Yol. ii, p. 196. ® See ibid., p. 203. ® Ibid., p. 199. ^ See ibid., p. 249. 

= In Ilorin, with only 32 per cent. Mndims, the ratio would appear to be 128, but here either 
: the number of females must have been overstated or the number of males understated. 

“ Ibid., p. 201. ’ See ibid., p. 260. ® See ibid., p. 209. 
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Tlie ratio of children to 100 AFomen was lll-S. It oscillated betAveen 
67*4 in Nupe and 190-1 in Kontagora.^ 

According to the 1931 ‘census’ rettu-ns there Avere 3,497,807 men, 
3,898,114 AA'^omen, and 4,037,178 children. The proportion of children was 
37-1 per cent. It oscillated between 29-2 per cent, in Niger Province and 
41-5 per cent, in Zaria Province. The ratio of women to 100 men was 111-4, 
varying between 92-7 in Plateau Province and 129-5 in Bornu Province. 
The ratio of children to 100 women was 103-6, varying between 78-4 in 
Adamawa and 1 30-2 in Zaria. Large as these differences between Provinces 
may seem, the differences between the returns for the various Divisions of 
one and the same Province are in many cases not less startling. I shall 
quote a few striking examples 


Province 

m vision 

Men 

Women 

i 

Children 

Children 
per cent. 

Women 

100 men 

Children 

100 ivomen 

Kabha 

Igala 

73,096 

80,184 

72,232 

32-0 

109.6 

90.8 


Tghirn, 

30,217 


76,196 

51-2 

139.8 

180.3 


Kabba 

; 16,219 

22,440 

19,667 

34-2 

147.4 

87-2 


Koton Karifi 

! 12,339 

13,664 

5,319 

17-0 

110.7 

37.6 

Niger 

Abuja 

' 23,634 

26,912 

23,870 

32-1 

113-8 

88-7 


Agaie-Lapai 

20,148 

23,916 

12,077 

21-5 

118-8 

60.6 


Eida 

67,769 

66,646 

47,653 

27-7 

116-2 

71-6 


Kontagora 

22,163 

23,046 

23,970 

.34-7 

103-9 

104-0 


Kuta 

23,048 

21,300 

19,836 

30-7 

90-4 

93-1 


Zungeru 

12,968 

13,176 

10,656 

28-8 

101-6 

SO'l 

Plateau 

Jemaa 

22,436 

24,103 

29,780 

39-0 

107-4 

123-6 


Jos 

67,282 

41,330 

,33,686 

25-6 

72-1 

81-6 


Pankshiii 

58,149 

64,376 

48,228 

30-0 

03-5 

88-7 


Shendain 

35,869 

39,632 

42,811 

38-2 1 

110-6 

108-0 


Southern 

28,969 

28,469 

23,040 

29-2 

08-2 

83-1 

Zaria 

Katsina 

219,037 

284,467 

422,354 

45-6 

129-8 

148-5 


Zaria 

142,279 

148,288 

141,016 

32-7 

104.2 

98-1 


The Census Officer makes the foUoAvhig comment: 

Olio knows of no such conditions prevailing in Kabba Province as Avould account 
for the enormous disproportions of non -adults shoAVir in the Division of Koton 
Karifi ... and Igbira ... or for the low figure ... in Agaie-Lapai Division of Niger 
Province. In Jos Division, however, where there is a large immigrant adult male 
population to the mining areas, one would expect to find a lower proportion of adult 
females and non-adults.® 

As a matter of fact aU ratios of sex and age derived from the General 
Censuses are open to grave doubts, since these ‘censuses’, also in the 
Northern Provinces, were based largely on the tax registers and, as 
regards women and children, on rough estimates or guesses. In some 
Divisions, such as Katsina, Avhere a large excess of females (30 per cent.) 
Avas recorded for adults and a large deficiency of females among children 
(18 per cent.), this anomaly may be due to the custom of counting even 

' 8eo Meek, vol. ii, p. 203. The ratio for Koritagora is so high in spite of the faet tliiit 
apparently many girls wore counted as women. 

See Oensits nf Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, pp. :13, 52-3. Figures comprise total populaticm. 

® Ibid., p. 33. 
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Table 10. Native, Population by Sex and Age in six Katsina Districts, 
Nigeria, 1930~3P 



Dnrbi 

Ingawa 

Magajin 

Oari 

Marusa 

Mashi 

Tsagero 

Total 

Men 

(a) 

15,616 

12,961 

6,910 

6,371 

8,493 

2,930 

61,181 


W 

18,601 

16,881 

9,794 

6,609 

9,887 

3,758 

64,690 

Women 

(a) 

21,658 

17,296 

8,610 

7,080 

11,876 

4,180 

70,699 


(i) 

22,075 

17,861 

10,285 

7,256 

11,835 

4,379 

73,680 

Boys . 

(a) 

21,086 

14,404 

7,604 

6,366 

11,782 ! 

3,881 

65,122 ■ 


fi) 

17,219 

12,170 

6,669 

6,194 

J 0,010 1 

3,403 

54,626 

Girls . 

(a) 

17,691 

11,266 

6,707 

5,290 

10,037 

3,185 

53,176 


(b) 

17,991 

12,397 

6,604 

5,080 

9,834 

3,488 

56,394 

Total males . 

(a) 

36,601 

27,365 

13,514 

11,737 

20,276 

6,811 

116,303 


{bf 

35,895 

28,064 

16,374 

11,806 

19,901 

7,223 

119,263 

Total females 

(a) 

39,249 

28,561 

14,317 

12,370 

21,912 

7,366 

123,774 


(6)^ 

40,084 

30,277 

10,918 

12,339 

21,086 

7,868 

129,171 

Total . 

{«) 

76,860 

66,926 

27,831 

24,107 

42,187 

14,176 

240,077 


{bf 

,76,970 

68,341 

33,292 

24,146 

41,686 

16,091 

248,434 

Women to 100 

(a) 

139 

133 

140 

1.32 

140 

143 

138 

men . 

{b) 

118 

112 

105 

110 

120 

117 

114 

Girls to 100 

(a) 

84 1 

78 

76 

83 

86 

82 

82 

Boys 

(b) 

104 

102 

101 

98 

98 

101 

101 

.Females to 

(a) 

107 

104 

100 

105 

108 

108 

106 

100 males . 

{b) 

112 

108 

103 

105 

109 

109 

108 

Children to 

(a) 

180 

148 

166 

165 

184 

169 

108 

100 women 

(b) 

160 

138 

128 

142 

168 

169 

149 


(a) Latest Assessment figures. (6) Intensive Census figures. 
^ See Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, pp. 94, 192-6. 

“ Including unspecified as to age. 


Table 1 1 . Native Population by Sex and Age, 200 Villages Northern Pro- 
vinces, 193P 


Age 

(years) 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Females 

to 

100 males 

Under 1 

13,173 

13,270 

20,443 

101 

1-4 

23,687 

24,082 

47,669 

102 

6-9 

27,203 ! 

28,664 

65,857 

105 

10-14 

20,923 

18,673 

39,490 

89 

16-19 

17,421 

20,554 

37,975 

118 

20-24 

14,941 

19,642 

34,583 

131 

25-29 

14,465 

17,222 

31,677 

119 

30-34 

12,788 

16,178 

28,960 

127 

36-39 

10,046 

11,354 

21,399 

113 

40-44 

10,417 

11,783 

22,200 

113 

46-49 

7,489 

6,026 

14,114 

88 

60-54 1 

7,467 

7,697 

15,064 

102 

66-69 

4,084 

3,706 

7,789 

91 

60 and over 

11,228 

12,729 

23,957 

113 

Unspecified 

■ 76 

126 

201 


Total 

t 195,297 

212,093 

407,390 

. 109 


^ See Cejusus of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, p. 94. The figtoes comprise six complete districts in 
Katsina Division, 16 villages in other Katsina distriots, and 40 villagc.s in other Provinces. 
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the youngest wives as adults.^ It is very interesting to compare in this 
connexion the figures obtained through the Intensive Census in six com- 
plete Districts of the Katsina Division with the last preceding assessment 
figures which were secured in most cases about six months before the census 
date. While the assessment figures in these Districts show an enormous 
excess of females among adults (38 per cent.) and a large deficiency of females 
among childi'en (18 per cent.), the returns of the Intensive Census are quite 
acceptable, since the excess of women (14 per cent.) is not unbelievably 
large and since boys and girls were recorded in about equal numbers. The 
enormous difi'erences between the numbers of men, between the numbers 
of boys, and between the ratios of children to women recorded, on the 
one hand, through the assessment, and, on the other hand, through the 
Intensive Census are due, to be sure, in part to the fact that the age limit for 
male cliildren was 16 years at the assessment but 15 years at the Intensive 
Census.® However, the differences are so great as to shatter the confidence 
in the figures of the General Census even in the Northern Provinces. 

The Intensive Censuses in the Northern Provinces provide also some 
insight into the age distribution of children and adults. But it appears 
that the data obtained were untrustworthy. In 200 villages® 26,443 
children were recorded as being under one year but only 47,669 between 
1 and 6 years. It seems that many cliildren over 1 year must have been 
counted as infants.* Far too few females seem to have been allocated to 
the age group 10-14 and also to some older groups (45-49 and 65-59). 
Nor can the apparently small proportion of females between 10 and 15 
be attributed to a tendency to count all married women as being over 16, 
since a considerable number of wives were recorded in the group 10-14. 

Conjugal Condition. No data are available for the Southern Provinces.® 

' It should be noted, however, that the ratio of children to w'omen was extraordinarily high in 
Katsina Division, and that if the number of women was swelled by counting girls as achdtg, the 
ratio of children to women would have been higher still than shown in the census returns. 

* Seo pp. 51)2-3, 509 above. 

® The townships present so peculiar conditions that they have been excluded. 

* It may bo mentioned hicidcntally that the same mis-.stateinent.s in the number of infants 
occurred also in the townships, where 604 children under one and only 1,110 children between 
1 and 5 were recorded. 

“ It is much to be regretted that even for Lagos the conjugal condition of the population was not 
ascertained in 1931. The few data on illegitimate births that have been published are quite 
puzzling. They may be summarized as follows: 


Year 


lUegiii- 

rnate 

Year 


Illegiti- 

mate 

Year 

Legiti- 

mate 

Illegiti- 

mate 

1892 

483 

90 

1899 

1,687 

242 

1932 

1,733 i 

1,302 

1893 

854 

180 

1900 

1,723 

217 

1933 

1,762 1 

1,268 

1894 

990 

207 

1903 

1,829 

213 

1034 

2,142 

1,27.5 

189,5 

1,193 

1 250 

1904 

2,097 

243 

1935 

2,287 

1,240 

1896 

1,320 

1 226 1 

1928 

1,369 

1,344 

1936 

2,016 

1,195 

1897 

1,438 

223 

1929 

1,388 

1,406 

1937 

2,368 

880 

1898 

1,639 

234 

1930 

1,356 

1,394 

1938 

3,026 

404 


: {SeaOolonial Beports, Lagos lS02,-p. 3, 1894, p. .6 ; Lagos, ‘Abstract of Registration 1896 ’, p. 130 ; 
Lagos, Abstraet of Megistration lS98,Tp. SiJAgoa, ‘Report of Registrar General 1900’, p. 78; Lagos, 
Vited Statistics for 1904, -p. I; Lagos Town Gouneil, Beport of Medical Officer of Health 1928, p. 17, 
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According to the Intensive Censuses in the Northern Provinces, the ratio 
of wives to 100 husbands was ISO-S. Though the excess of females in the 
total population was small, and though very few men never married, 
polygamy was possible owing to early marriages of women and late 
marriages of men. While the proportions of husbands in the age groups 
10--19, 20-29, and 30-39 were 6-3, 59-6, and 84-4 per cent, respectively, the 
percentages of wives were 48-4, 94-1, and 92-9. Of the men over 40 only 1-6 
per cent, had never married, of the women over 40 only 0-9 per cent. 


Table 12. Natives of Nigeria by Sex, Age, and Conjugal Condition, Selected 
Areas Northern Provinces, 193P 



iUfiies 

Females 

Age 

(gears) 

Single 

Married 

Widoimd 

Vn- 

'lied 

Total 

8 jle 

Married 

Widoimd 

Un- 

speci- 

fied 

Total 

Under 10 
10-14 
15-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
60-50 

fiO and over 
Uiispecilleil 

65,540 

21,782 

17,017 

1 2,205 
2,154 
506 
112 
70 
143 

130 

2,519 

21,318 

23,143 

18,017 

wau 

08 

0 

209 

2,256 

2,124 

1,331 

810 

1,213 

69 

92 

214 

69 

21 

G 

65,540 

21,990 

27,490 

1i!984 

*273 

17mI 

3.233 

1,098 

444 

227 

89 

53 

1,575 

18,414 

39,462 

27,600 

15,776 

aioai 

154 

88 

529 

1,372 

1,081 

4!388 

58 

51 

27 

15 

0 

11 

8 

67,767 

19,189 

22,198 

41,988 

29,752 

18,072 

11,401 

12,788 

227 

Total 

119,538 

80,891 

8,020 

603 

214,452 

1 90,506 

113,042 

20,601 

I 198 

224,387 


' Sec Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. li, pp. 158, 100. 


In the Dikwa Emirate the assessing officers ascertained in 1924 that, 
excluding the pagan districts, 25,113 men had one wife, 7,810 two wives, 
1,683 three, and 313 four.'- This would give a total of 34,819 husbands 
and 46,734 wives or 134 -wives to 100 husbands. Since according to the 
assessment census of 1923 there were in the Emirate, excluding the pagan 
districts, altogether 35,970 adult males and 49,787 adult females, the 
excess of women was here so ample that no man needed to remain single 
owing to the incidence of polygamy.^ 

IV. Composition oe Non-Native Population 
1. Total Non-Native Population 

Prior to 1911 figures concerning non-Natives covered only Europeans.® 

102!), y. 1C, 1030, p. 25, 1933, p. 25,1935, p. 21, 1937, p. 26, 193S, p. 26. All data refer to Lago-e 
Island only. Tlioso for 1892-1904 include still-births. Those for 1932-8 exclude the few non- 
Native births.) 

While the proportion of illegitimate births -was 13 per cent, in 1892-1904, it amounted to 60 per 
cent, in 1928-30, to 39 per cent, in 1932-6, to 27 percent, in 1937, and to 12 per cent, in 1938. In 
the einiier period children wore deemed to be illegitimate only when their parents were neither 
married according to native custom nor according to the provisions of the Marriage Ordinance, 
1884 (see Abstract of Rcijistraiion 1898, p. 1 ; ‘Report of Registrar General 1899’, p. 316). 

* See Report on the Oameroans 1924, p. 55. 

" Some flgure.s referring to polygamy are also available from Cameroons Province, but those are 
so small that they cannot be considered as representative. See for details. Assessment Report on 
Rwea Dislnci (1931), p. 41 ; Kuczyiisld, pp. 291-3, 

® The Lagos census reports for 1881 and 1891 contain in additiona few data regarding Mulattoes, 
of whom 68 wore counted in 1881 (see Census Report Lanos 1881, Hnolosuro No. 2) and 81 in 1891 
(see ibid. 1891, p. 13). But the Superintendent of the 1891 censiis considei-ed the figures untrust- 
worthy (see ibid., p. 7). 
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The 1911 census of Southern Nigeria showed 2,940 non-Natives, namely 
2,354 hhn'opeans, 99 Asiatics,^ and 487 ‘coloured Non-West Africans — 
chiefly riegros born in the Erazils, and West Indies’.® The 1911 census of 
Nortliern Nigeria showed 5,350 non-Natives, namely 678 Europeans and 
4,672 ‘African non-natives’,® but the great majority of the ‘African non- 
natives’ were natives from other West African colonies (including 
Southern Nigeria), ** and no figures w^ere given for people who were neither 
Africans nor Euroyieans. 

The 1921 census of the Southern Provinces (including Oameroons Pro- 
vince) sliowed 2,947 non-Natives, namely 2,762 Europeans and 185 
Asiatics.® Though the figures for Natives are stated to comprise only 
Natives of West Afriesa, Africans from other countries were probably 
allocated to Natives. The 1921 census of the Northern Provinces (includ- 
ing Northern Oameroons) showed 1,174 non-Natives, namely 1,133 Euro- 
peans and 41 Asiatics.® Coloured persons from such countries as the 
West Indies, Brazil, and Tripoli were not counted as non-Natives, but as 
Native Foreigners.’ 

The 1931 census of the Southern Provinces (including Oameroons Pro- 
vince) showed 3,617 non-Natives, namely 3,283 Europeans and 334 
Asiatics.® The 1931 census of the Northern Provinces (including Northern 
Oameroons) .showed 1,825 non-Natives, namely 1,609 Europeans and 156 
Asiatics." Both in the Southern and the Northern Provinces all persons 
descended from an African tribe (including, for example, Arabs of North 
Africa) were counted as Natives or Native Foreigners. 

I shall now discuss the composition of the non-Native population in the 
whole of Nigeria (including the Oameroons) as ascertained at the 1021 
and 1931 censuses. 

The number of non-Natives (non- Africans) in Nigeria and the Oameroons 
increased from 4,115 in 1921 to 5,442 in 1931.“ The number of British 
increased from 3,475 (3,121 males, 364 females) to 4,167 (3,404 males, 
763 females), the number of non-British from 640 (489 males, 151 females) 
to 1,275 (972 males, 303 females). The increase in the number of non- 
British was due mainly to the increase of Germans from 3 to 284 and of 
Syrians from 143 to 419. 

^ 90 Syrians, 4 East Indians, 4 Chinese, and 1 Caucasian. 

“ Bepnri on So uthern Nigeria Census, 1911, p. 1. Of the 412 coloured. non-West Africans (‘ negros, 
mulattos or quadroons’) counted in Lagos Municipal Area 327 were Brazilians, 56 West Indians, 
24 Cubans, 2 South Africans, and 3 Americans; see ibid., p. 16. 

® See hjorthorn Nigeria, Census 1911. 

* Tlie countries of origin wore stated as follows: Sierra Leone 73, Gold Coast 255, Lagos 47, 
Arabia 108, Gambia 1, Southern Nigeria 179, Keffi 1, West African Colonies unknown 3,992. 

* 117 Syrians, 44 Arabs, 16 Indians, 4 Chinese, 2 from Ceylon, 2 Armenians ; see Talbot, vol. iv, 

pp. 160-1. 

"26 from Syria and 16 from Arabia (Aden). See ‘ Figures taken from the 1921 Census’, p. 41 ; 
Meek; vol, ii, p. 194, : ’ See ibid., p. 193. 

“ Including 296 Syrians and 31 Indians. See Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p. 32, vol. iii, p. 36. 

“ Including 123 Syrians. See ibid., vol. i, p. 32, vol. ii, pp. 97-8. 

'I'he 1921 figure includes 564 'Europeans on ocean boats’ (Talbot, vol. iv, p. 20) ; the 1931 
figure includes 312 non-Natives ‘ enumerated on ships in the Lagos harbour ’ ( Ce7ism of Nigeria, 
.1931, vol. iv,p. 1 . 
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Table 13. Non-Native Population by Sex and Age, Nigeria and Cameroons, 
1921 and 193P 



1 Males 1 

Females 

1 Total 



I Under 15 

15 and aver 

Under 15 

15 and over 

Under 15 

1 15 and over 

Total 

Provinces 

1 (a) 1 d) 

1 (o) 1 d) 

(a) 1 (ft) 

d) 1 d) 

(o) 1 (ft) 

(a) 1 (ft) 

d) I (ft) 




1921 





Southern 

13 1 30 1 

2,476 1 77 1 

^ 1 1 
1 13 1 28 

260 1 50 

20 1 58 

2,730 127 

21762 1 185 

Total . 

25 34 

3,442 109 

22 29 

398 56 

47 03 

3,840 105 

3,887 228 

Northern 

1 15 1 9 I 

1 1,309 1 109 1 

12 1 6 1 

1 333 1 32 1 

1 27 1 15 1 

1 1,642 1 141 

j 1,069 1 156 

Southern 

7 1 30 

2,697 200 

6 1 24 

673 80 

13 54 

3,270 1 280 

3,283 334 

Total . 

22 1 39 

[ 4,006 1 309 1 

18 1 30 

906 1 112 

40 1 69 

4,912 1 421 

4,952 490 


(a) Whiles. (6) Asiaties. 

I Computed from Meek, vol. ii, p. 232; Talbot, vol. iv, Table facing p. 154; Census of Nigeria, 1931, 
vol. i, p. 32. 


Table 14. Non-Native Population by Nationality and Sex, Nigeria and 
Cameroons, 1921 and 193P 



mi 

mi 

Northern 

Provinces 

Southern 

Provinces 

Total 

Nolifiern 

Provinces 

Southern 

Provinces 

Total 

of origin 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

British (Empire) 
England . 
Ireland . 
Scotland . 
Wales 

Channel Isles 
Australia . 
Canada, Nowfou 
West Indies . 
New Zealand . 
South AfWoa 

India ! 

Others 
Unspooilled 
Amorleans (U.S.A. 
Arabs (of Arabia) 
Armenians . 
Belgians ; 

Banes . 

French 

France 

Martlniciue 
^ Unspecilled 

Greeks . 

Italians 

Norwegians . 
Fortiigueso . 
Spaniards 

Swiss . 

Turks . . 

Others . 

Unspooiflod . 



628 

121 

26 

_7 

15 

S 

15 

5 

19 

12 

18 

77 

13 

14 

3 

8 

3 

1,551 

404 

G 

2 

^73 

18 

28 

2 

1 

33 

68 

■ 2 

75 

28 

15 

13 

169 

17 

40 

7 

1 

16 

3 

12 

69 

1 

6 

2,179 

216 

625 

65 

24 

11 

16 

16 

8 

38 

3 

83 

77 

26 

87 

28 

16 

31 

3 

236 

25 

53 

16 

3 

8 

3 

13 

1 

~~2 

5 

1 

”2 

702 

80 

180 

28 

38 

5 

18 

12 

2 

37 

39 

33 

91 

6^ 

36 

2» 

2 

177 

8 

30 

9 

2 

16 

12 

12 

3 

1 

12 

32 

2 

1,620 

^57 

6 

2 

17 

“1 

192 

220 

25 

1 

2 

28 

13“ 

282 

47 

79 

5 

2 

2 

12 

29 

11 

6 

104 ’ 

37 

5 

21“ 

2,288 

234 

481 

85 

46 

13 

35 

12 

2 

01 

10 

j22 

283 

227 

60 

3 

40 

15 

459 

118 

27 

10 

18 

2 

17 

60 

12 

G 

^6 

13 

3 

Total 


1,014 

154 

1 2,696 

351 

; 3,610 

605 

1,442 

IsT 

2,034 


4,376 

: 1.066 


lol. iii, p. 40. ’ 

“ Mauritius. ® 2 Malta, 3 Cyprus, 2 Ceylon. ■* Palestine. 

“Malay. • Biiseian. ’Chinese. • 1 Polo, 1 Yugqslaylaii. 

* 2 Austrians, 4 Czechoslovakians, 1 }<jgyptian, 2 Pinlandera, i Iraquian, 1 itiissiaii, 2 South Amenoans. 

1 Austrian, 1 Czechoslovakian. 
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Table 16. Non-Native Population by Birthplace, Nigeria and Gameroons, 
193P 



Northern Provinces 

Southern Provinces 

Total 

Birthplace 

Males 

Females 

Mdes 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Nigeria. 

Brit. Possessions in 

20 

13 

35 

32 

56 

45 

100 

Africa 

2 

— 

24 

8 

26 

s 

34 

Else,where m Africa 

41 

16 

— 

2 

41 

18 

59 

Total Africa 

63 

29 

69 

42 

122 

71 

193 

Arabia . 

12 

1 

1 

_ 

13 

1 

14 


4 

— 

4 

1 

8 

1 

9 

India . 

34 

6 

84 

12 

118 

17 

135 

Syria . 

78 

26 

159 

76 

237 

102 

339 

Turkey in Asia 

6 

2 

4 

3 

10 

6 

16 

Elsewhere in Asia . 

16 

1 

10 

2 

26 

3 

29 

Total Asia 

160 

35 

262 

94 

412 

129 

641 

England 

784 

183 

1.526 

283 

2,260 

466 

2,726 

Ireland 

61 

9 

164 

47 

216 

66 

271 

Scotland 

154 

34 

302 

80 

456 

114 

670 

Wales . 

34 

8 

67 

18 

91 

26 

117 

Channel Isles 

— 

— 

6 

1 

6 

1 

7 

Denmark 

7 

10 

2 


9 

10 

19 

France 

36 

2 

87 

21 

123 

23 

148 

Germany 

7 

— 

223 

36 

230 

36 

265 

Greece . 

14 

1 

40 

1 

64 

2 

66 

Italy . 

30 

— 

29 

2 

69 

2 

61 

Portugal 


— 

1 


1 


1 

Russia . 

3 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

7 

Spain . 

— 

— 

4 

■ — 

4 

— 

4 

Switzerland . 

11 

1 

27 

7 

38 

8 

46 

Elsewhere in Europe 

6“ 

23 

38 

8 

44 

10 

64 

Total Europe 

1,097 

261 

2,498 

504 

3,695 

756 

4,350 

Canada, Newfound- 









13 

12 

6 

2 

19 

14 

33 

United States 

41 

60 

23 

12 

64 

62 

126 

West Indies . 

13 

2 

20 

3 

33 

6 

38 

South America 

7 

1 

16 

6 

23 

6 

29 

Total America . 

74 

65 

65 

22 

139 

, ,87 

226 

Total Australasia . 

80 

3 

17 

12 

67 

16 

, 82 

Unspecified . 

8 

— 

33 

9 

41 

9 

60 

Total . . j 

1,442 

383 

2,934 

683 

4,376 

1,066 

6,442 


^ Computed from Oev^tts of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, p. 105; vol. iii, pp. 37-S. 
^ Including 2 not classified as to European country. 

’ Including 1 not classified as to European country. 
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Strange to say, the number of children did not increase. It was 110 
in 1921 and 109 in 1931. The number of British children decreased 
from 32 to 14 ; the number of Syrian children increased from 53 to 63, 
In Lagos with 1,443 non-Natives in 1931 (including 134 Syrians) there 
were 19 children, all of whom were S3n:ians.^ In the Southern Provinces 
excluding Lagos there were 209 married British women but only 4 
children.® 

In 1931 the non-Natives constituted 0-02 per cent, of the popula- 
tion in the Northern Provuices and 0-04 per cent, of the population 
in the Southern Provinces. But in Lagos the proportion was 1-14 per 
cent. 

According to the 1931 census 2,843 non-Natives were born in England 
and Wales, 670 in Scotland, 271 in Ireland, 265 m Germany, 361 elsewhere 
in Europe; 100 in Nigeria, 93 elsewhere in Africa; 339 in Syria, 135 in 
India, 67 elsewhere in Asia ; 126 in the United States, 100 elsewhere in 
America ; 82 in Australasia ; 50 in unspecified countries. 

The numbers of non-Native passengers arriving and departing from 
Lagos by sea or river Avere as follows 



im 

im 

1930 

mi 

1932 

1933 

1934 

ms 

193B 

1937 

1938 

Arriving . 

4,024 

4,508 

4,721 

3,322 

3,252 

3,775 

3,490 

3,474 

4,093 

4,647 

3,954 

Departing . 

8,016 

3,095 

3,4.85 

3,750 

3, .526 1 

3,423 

3,356 

3,133 

3,399 

3,904 

3,290 


The Medical Reports give as total number of non-Natives for 1934-6 
6,021, 5,246, and 6,823 respectively* but at least the figures for 1934 and 
1935 comprise only Europeans. For 31 December 1938 the non-Native 
population by sex and nationality is given as follows :® 


Sex 

British 

1 

1 i 

C| 

1 

1 

1 

<§ 

1 

Italian 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Other 

Total 

Males 

Eemales 

3,926 

1,661 

6 

15 

78 

16 

282 

62 

4S9 

111 

149 

19 

62 

6 

132 

22 

129 

166 

627 

191 

89 

29 

6,935 

2,288 

Total 

5,587 

20 

91 

344 

670 

168 

68 

164 

285 

818 

118 

8,223 


Thus the number of non-Natives in Nigeria including the Cameroons 
increased from 5,442 in April 1931 to 8,223 at the end of 1938, or by 
51 per cent. The number of British increased from 4,167 to 6,587, or by 
34 per cent., and the number of non-British from 1,276 to 2,636, or by 107 
per cent. The increase was particularly large for females. Their total 
number rose from 1,066 (763 British and 303 non-British) to 2,288 (1,661 
British and 627 non-British). 

^ Sees Oensus of Nigeria, 1931, vol. iv, p. 23. 

^ See ibid., vol. iii, p. 41. No data concerning marital condition were published either lor the 
Northern Provincea or for Lagos. 

'‘See Cnhnial Reports, Nigeria 1934, p. IT •,1936, p. 16; 1937, p. 16 ; 1938, p. 17. 

* {iea’Nigfii'ia, Medical Report 1936,jg.li. 

^ Sea Colonial Repm-ls, Nigeria 1938, -p. IS. 
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2. European Population 

Tiie number of Europeans in the Colony and Protectorate of Lagos 
has been reported as foUoAvs 


Date 

Lagos Town 

Remainder 

Total 

Males 

Feiruiles 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1866 

42 

— 





1868 

811 

61 





Apr. 1871 

771 

61 

12 



89 

6 

Jan. 1874 

90 





'Apr. 1881 

103 

8 

6 

— 

109 

8 

1881-6 

1072 





1886-90 

111“ 





Apr. 1891 

127“ 

16 

’7 

— 

134“ 

16 

1896 





200 

1897 

.. 




2602 

Apr. 1901 

2001 

1086 

3081 

1906 

400“ 

•• 

•• 




* Lagos and its vicinity. ■* Including 31 on ships. 

° Average number of residents. ° Including 33 in Bbute Metta. 

® Including 19 on ships. “ Including Ebute Metta. 


In the Niger Coast Protectorate (from 1900 on Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria) the European population was as follows 


Date 

Males 1 Females 

Date 

Males 

Females 

Officials 

Non- 

Officials 

1894-6 

214 


1900-1 

31 

6 

101 

216 

1896-6 

216 


31 Deo. 1901 

353 

44 

121 

276 

1890-7 

198 1 

16 

31 Deo. 1902 

m 

27 

126 

279 

1897-8 

206 


31 Dec. 1903 

423 

37 

169 

301 

1898-9 

204 1 

23 

31 Dec. 1904 

467 

33 

157 

343 

1899-1900 
Census 1901 

270 

32 

31 Deo. 1905 

494 

39 

109 

334 


For the first years after the amalgamation of the Colony and Protec- 
torate of Lagos with the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria no complete 
figures were available for the new Colony and Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria. 

In the Eastern and Central Provinces accurate statistics have been prepared for 
the European section of the community; it is unfortunate that ocpually reliable 
statistics for the Western Province have not been kept, but an estimate of the Euro- 
pean population has been made ... in Lagos and Ebute Metta . . . 

1 See for 1800-71 Lagoa, Blue Booh 1866, p. 228, 1868,1?. 160, 1871, p. 228; 1874 Colonial 
Posseasions Papers lS7d,'Pai-tJl,-p. 118; 1881 Lagos, Plae Pool; iSSI, p. 114; 1881-5 and 1886-90 
Colonial Beporta, Lagos 1890, p. 13; 1891 Lagos, Census Report 1891, pp. 33-6; 1895 Colonial 
Office List 1896. p. 143 ; 1897 Colonial Reports, Lagos 1897, p. 8 ; 1901 Lagos, Census Report 1901, 
pp. 2-3 ; 1906 Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria {Lagos) 190S, p. 33. 

“ See Report on the Niger Coast Protectorate 1896-7, p. 7; Cohnial Reports, Niger Coast Protec- 
torate 1808-9, p. 10 ; Statistical Tables, Colonial Possessions 1901, p. 767; 1902, p. 866; 1901, p. 489; 
1905, p. i62; Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria 1902, p. 46; Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 
1905, p. 5. The figures for 1894-6 to 1900-1 represent the average resident population. 

^ Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria 1906, p. 6Q. ; 
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i^or loot) the number of Europeans in Lagos and Ebute Metta was 
estimated again at 400d In the Eastern and Central Provinces the Euro- 
pean population on 31 December 1906 was given as follows: 193 male and 
5 female Officials, 67 male and 56 female Missionaries, and 300 male and 
2 female Traders.'^ The returns for 1907-10 from Lagos and Ebute Metta 
on the one hand, and the Eastern and Central Provinces on the other 
hand, may be summarized as follows:® 


Bate 


1 Males 

1 Females | 

Total 

Officials 1 

Mission- 

Traders, 

&c. 

Officials 

Mission- 

No occu- 
pation 

31 Deo. 1907 

(a) 

:i84, 1 

14 

203 

3 

10 

20 

440 


(6) 

207 1 

68 

292 

4 

43 

! — 

614 

31 Deo. 1908 

(») 

271 

28 

240 

3 

36 

13 

691 


(b) 

1 210 1 

68 

336 

6 

67 

8 

691 

31 Deo. 1909 

(«) 

I 229 

17 

228 


20 

17 

814 


(b) 

■ 269 

86 

367 

13 

66 

7 

787 

31 Deo. 1910 

(a) 

221 

11 

264 

3 

17 

19 

638 


(b) 

1 230 

61 

432 

9 

39 

6 

777 


At the 1911 census the European population was enumerated in the 
whole of Southern Nigeria. The results may be summarized as follows:^ 


Brovinces 

§ 

Mission- 

Traders, 

Wives 

missio7h- 

Ohil- 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Western: 

368 

80 

335 

19 

1 

790^ 

726 

66 

Eastern and 
Central 

275 

111 

463 


_ 

868“ 

801 

57 

Total 

630 

191 

798 

28 

1 

1 1,648“ 

1,626 

122 


^ Excluding 72 on ocean steamers. 

“ Excluding 634 on ocean steamers. 
* Excluding 706 on ocean steamers. 


For 1912 the total European population was given as 1,840 (760 
officials and 1,080 non-officials),® and the Colonial Report for 1913 
stated; 

Tho average ruunbnr of Europeans in the coimtry maj' bo placed at, roughly, 1,800, 
of whom about 40 per cent, are officials. The olhnatic conditions of the country 
make long periods of residence by Europeans impossible and the white population 
is thoroforo continually ehfinging.” 

^ See Colonial Meports, Southern Nigeria 1906, 58. 

“ See Southern Nigeria, Blue Boofc 7906 R, p. 2. 

“ See Southern TSigevh, Blue Book 1907 B,, p. 2; 190S E, p. 2; 1900 R, p. 3; 1910 R, pp. 3-4. 
(«) means Lagos and Ebute Metta, (6) means Eastern and Central Provinces. According to 
Southern Nigeria, Medical Beport 1910, p. 22, there were in the Western Province outside Lagos 
and Ebute Metta on 31 Deo. 1909, 00 Railway Officials, 69 ICssionaries, and 40 Merchants, and on 
31 Deo. 1910, 66 Railway Officials, 63 Missionaries, and 47 Merchants. 

* See Repmi on Southern Nigeria Oensus, 1911, pp. 2, 7. 

“ See Colonial Beports, Southern Nigeria 1912, p. 26. 
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The latter I'aot muHt, of course, be borne in mind in appraising all the 
above figures.^ 

The average European population in Northern Nigeria^ was reported 
as follows 



1 ‘The large increase in the non-official population was duo to the extension of the mining 
industry.’ 

“ The 1011 census showed 061 males and 27 females. 


^ For 1911 the total number of officials resident was given as 1,372 and the average number 
resident 595 ; the oorre.spouding figures for 1912 were 2,068 and 801, for 1913, 2,146 and 843, and 
for 1914, 1,740 and 822. See Nigeria, Medical Report 1914, p. 68. 

Prom 1903 on, the information seems to have been obtained in accordance with the following 
instructions issued on 8 Nov. 1902 (The Northern Nigeria Gazette, 29 Nov. 1902, p. 172): 

‘Officers and British N.-C. Officers Commanding Military stations will on the last day of every 
month render through the proper chaimels for the information of the P.M.O. and compilation of 
Medical Statistics a return showing the average strength of European membera of the Northern 
Nigeria Regiment in the station during the month. 

Residents in charge of provinces will similarly render to the Secretary a return of the average 
strength in each station of members of the Civil Service. 

Business firms, European missionaries, traders and others are also requested to furnish a similar 
return, addressed to the Secretary to the Administration, Zungeru.’ 

As regards the difficulty of computing the average European population in earlier years, seethe 
statement of the Acting Principal Medical Officer in his Report for 1900-1 : ‘The average popula- 
tion has been somewhat difficult to arrive at owing to a fairly large floating population composed 
of Boundary Commissions, Missionary Expeditions, Ashanti War and various European traders 
passing to and fro, but 165 is, I think, a fair mean’ (Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1900-1’, 
P-57). 

To what extent the official population w-as depleted by leave of absence and unfilled vacaneies 
may be inferred from a comparison of the average number of officials present in the country and 
the following figures showing the total strength: 


Officials 

1900-1 

1901-2 

1902-3 1 

1903-4 

1904-5 

1905-6 

Civil 

\ 104 

166 

163 

231 

248 

266 

Military 

1 200 

163 

167 

186 

207 

208 

Total 

1 304 1 

318 

320 

417 . 

465 

474 


See Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1905-6, p. 107 ; see also ibid. 1901, p. 23. 

® See ibid., p. 36; 1903, pp. 20. 34, 39; 1904, pp, 138, 144; 1905-r6, p. 102 ; 1906-7, p. 44; 1097- 
S, p. 84; 190S-9, p. 13; 1909, p. 16; 1910-11, p. 21; 1911, p. Yl; 1912, p. 19 ; Northern. Nigeria, 
Blue Book 1911 R, p. 2; 1913 R, p. 3. The figures for 1908-12 exclude the officials engaged on the 
northern extension of the Lagos Railway, stationed in Northern Nigeria. 
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The distribution of the European population by occupation was as 
follows d 


Oaoupation 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

191S 

1919 

1920 

Government offi- 
cials 

326 

326 

643 

607 

360 

343 

495 

354 

399 

Missions . 

35 

36 

38 

84 

119 

107 

129 

81 

168 

Trading firms . 

1 93 

156 

165 

178 

126 

149 

134 

183 

695 

Mining companies 

1 260 

286 

223 

128 

167 

ISO 

231 

229 

205 

Total . 

1 703 

804 

969 

897 

762 

779 

989 

847 

1,457 


At the beginning of this century the Em-opeans in the Colony and Sro- 
teotorate of Lagos, the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, and the Protec- 
torate of Northern Nigeria, i.e. in the present territory of Nigeria (excluding 
the Cameroons), aggregated about 760. Ten years later, according to the 
censuses of 1911, they numbered 2,320. The first Colonial Report for the 
whole of Nigeria, after having pointed out that the average number of 
Europeans in the Northern Provinces was 069, said: 

In the Southern Provinces the number is estimated at roughly 2,000, of whom 
about 40 per cent, are officials. The Buro]p 0 an population of Nigeria may therefore 
be put in round figures at 3,000, of whom about 1,300 are officials. “ 

Subsequent Colonial Reports convey the following information 


Date 

Northern Provinces 

Southern Provinces 

Nigeria 

Ojficials 

officials 

Offi-cicds 

officials 

Officials 

officials 

Total 

31 Deo. 1916. 

300 

400 

800 

1,200 

1,100 

1,600 

2,700 

31 Deo. 1916. 

350 

412 

1,250 

760 

1,600 

1,162 

2,782 

31 Dec. 1917. 

343 

436 

1,260 

760 

1,693 

1,186 

2,779 

31 Doc, 1918. 

496 

494 

1,260 

760 

1,746 

1,244 

2,989 

31 Deo. 1919 . 

1 364 

493 

1,260 

760 

1,604 

1,243 

2,847 


But the figures for the non-official population of the Southern Provinces 
were qxiite uncertain. The Medical Reports for 1917 and 1918 estimated 
it at 1,650 and 1,600 respectively.* Eor 1919 and 1920 these reports 
put the non-official population of the whole of Nigeria at 2,193 and 2,908 
respectively.® According to the 1921 census there were in Nigeria, exclud- 
ing the Cameroons, 3,267 Europeans, and including the Cameroons, 3,325. 
Tiiese figures cover both officials and non-officials. 

Eor 1924-7 the Medical Reports published estimates of the official and 
non-ofiioial European population by sex.® 

^ See Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1913, p. 13 j Nigeria, Medical Report 1915, p. 7j 
Nige ria, Blue Book 1916 B,, p. 2, 191V B, p. 2, 1918 B, p. 2, 1919 B, p. 2, 1920, Section 15, p. 4. 

, * Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1914, g, 22. The average number of officials in the Northern 
Provinces was 543 (see above), and in the Southern Provinces (see Medical Report 1914, p. 68) 
822. 

= See Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1916, p. 19; 1916, p. 24:-, l917, p. 16; 1918, p. 16; 1919, p. l3. 

* See Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, p. 12; Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1918, p. 11. 

Bee Uigetia,, Medical Report 1919-21, 

» See ibid. J925, p. 12; im. p. 21. 
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Year 


Average n 

nonthly 

1 

31 Dejcember 

Officials 

1 Non-offlcials ] 

OffeiaU 1 

1 Non-officials 

Total 

Male 

Female 

3Iale 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Mfde 

Female 

1924 





1,465 

18 

1,837 

510 

3,830 

1925 

1,671 

23 

1,610 

487 

1,908 

31 

1,474 

5T1 

4,050 

1926 

2,156 

31 

1,506 

619 

2,377 

33 

1,716 

708 

4,833 

1927 

2,664 

34 

1,483 

724 

3,017 

40 

1,682 

864 

5,493 


For 31 December 1928-31 only totals were published, namely, 5,699, 
7,056, 8,249, and 4,882d The Medical Department explained the drop in 
1931 as follows: 

For previous years tlie total population was compiled from figures supplied by the 
Immigration Officer. For 1931 figures were obtained from the Govermnent Statistician. 

The census of 1931 had in fact revealed that the preceding estimates 
had been far too high. It showed that the number of whites® in Nigeria, 
including the Cameroons, had increased only from 3,889 in 1921 to 4,952 
in 1931, the males from 3,469 to 4,028, and the females from 420 to 924.® 
The most spectacular increase was that of the Germans from 3 to 264. It 
was due mainly to the return of the Cameroons plantations to their former 
owners. The occupational statistics of the 1931 census are very defective. 
No particulars of occupation were taken in Lagos, and the classification 
by occupations differs widely for the Northern and the Southern Provinces. 
It would seem, however, that one-half of the British male adults were 
Government officials.^ 

For 31 December 1931-5 the Medical Reports give as Em-opean popula- 
tion 4,882, 4,376, 4,729, 6,021, and 5,246 respectively.® The Medical 
Report for 1938 says that ‘the white population is very small totalling only 
about 5,500, of whom some 2,000 are officials’.® But this was evidently an 
understatement, as according to the details published in the annual 
Colonial Report for 1938 the number of Europeans exceeded 7,000.’ The 
increase was particularly great in the Cameroons, where the European 
population developed as follows :® 


Adult males 
Adult females 
Children . 
Total 


1931 


213 

62 

13 


278 


1932 


10 

264 


1933 


210 

72 

22 


304 


1934 


213 

73 

30 


316 


1935 


242 

79 

33 


354 


1936 


252 

98 

32 


382 


1937 


281 

98 

29 


408 


1938 


306 

101 

40 


446 


^ See Nigeria, Medical Report 1928, p. 17 ; 1929, p. 21 ; 19S0, p. 16 ; 1931, p. 16. 

““ Europeans, Americans, and persons of European and American extraction, i.o. all non- 
Natives except Asiatics. ® These figures include persons on ocean boats. 

* See Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, p. 141; vol. iii, pp. 16, 39. 

“ See Nigeria, Medical Report 1933, 10; 1935, p. 8. The number of Europeans is given ibid. 
1932, p. 14, as 6,442, but this -vvas the total munbor of non-Natives assoertained at the 1931 census. 
According to Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1933, p. 15, the number of Europeans in 1933 averaged 
4,317 (Males 3,300, Females 1,017). 

^ Nigeria, 3Iedical Report 1938, -p. 1. '' See p. .616 above. 

® See Report on the Cameroons 1932, p. 100 ; 1933, p. 84; 1934, p. Ill ; 1935, p. 116 ; 1936, p. 136 ; 
7S3?',p.l08;793S,p. 107. 
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Of the 446 whites who were in the Cameroons in 1938 no fewer than 285 
were Germans, while 86 w'ere British and 76 had another nationality. 

The proportion of officials among the European population of Nigeria 
decreased considerably between 1931 and 1938. It became smaller still 
in the Cameroons, where in 1938 out of 305 white men only about 40 were 
officials, while 74 belonged to the missions and 170 were employed by 
plantation companies.^ 


Table 17. European Officials Resident in Nigeria, 1916-38^ 


Year 

Total 

Average 

Tear 

Total 

Average 

Year ‘ 

Total 

Average 

Year 

Total 

Average 

1916 

1,708 

1,055 

1922 

2,110 

1,406 

1928 

2,853 

1,900 

1934 

2,107 

1,508 

1917 

1,633 

1,120 

1923 

2,092 

1,396 

1929 

2,914 

2,681 

1936 

2,053 

1,473 

1918 

1,598 

1,081 

1924 

1,921 

1,567 

1930 

2,895 

2,649 

1936 

2,164 

1,660 

1919 

1,931 

975 

1925 

2,221 

1,466 

1931 

2,144 

1,681 

1937 

2,131 

1,620 

1920 

1,874 

1,166 

1926 

2,526 

1,776 

1932 

1,709 

1,641 

1938 

2,197 

1,625 

1921 

2,039 

1,302 

1927 

3,049 

1,762 

1033 

2,095 

1,686 





1 See Nigeria. Medic-al Report 1917, p. BS ; 1919-21, p. 13 ; 1924, p, 9 ; 1927, p. 22 ; 1930, p. 16 ; 
1933, p. 1 1 ; 1030, p. 16 ; 1933, p. 10. 


The Colonial Office published for each year from 1930 to 1938thenumber 
of non-Native officials by sex and age. The results are summarized in 
Table 18. It appears that in 1930, following a very large increase of the 
staff, no fewer than 70 per cent, of the male officials were under 40. 
However, with the retrenchment of the establishment the proportion of 
young officials dechned, and in 1938 the proportion of those under 40 was 
only 61 per cent. But it was still much larger than in the remainder of the 
British West African possessions where in 1938 it was only 62 per cent. 


Table 18. Non-Native Officials by Sex and Age, Nigeria and Cameroons, 
1930-38^ 



V. Bieth AND Death Registration 
1. Lagos 

Voluntary registration of births and deaths was introduced in Lagos 
by the Ordinance of 28 October 1863® which was to ‘come into effect 
immediately after the passing thereof’. But registration came into opera- 
^ See Report on the Gameroone i93S, pp. 74-6, 129, 133-4, 139-43. “ See p. 642 above. 
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tion only on 1 August 1867.i The Ordinance of 1863 was repealed by ‘An 
Ordinance to amend the law relating to the Registration of Births and 
Deaths and the Regulation of Burials’ of 10 July 1889, ^ which made 
compulsory the registration of births and deaths. The Ordinance was to 
come into operation on 1 January 1890. But on 30 December 1889 there 
was passed ‘An Ordinance to delay the coming into operation of the Births, 
Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 1 889 which stated that ‘it has been found 
impracticable to bring the said Ordinance into force on the day appointed ’ 
and which provided that ‘The said Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 
1889, shall not come into operation until such day as shall be fixed by 
proclamation under the hand of the Governor to be published in the 
Gazette’. The Ordinance, then, came into operation only on 1 July 1892^ 
and continiied to be in force in Lagos after the amalgamation with the 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. It was finally repealed in 1917 by an 
Ordinance which consolidated the various birth and death registration 
acts then in force in Lagos, the rest of Southern Nigeria, and Northern 
Nigeria. 

The Ordinance of 1 863 provided for registration in the whole Settlement, 
but it is doubtful whether any births or deaths occurring oritside the Island 
of Lagos were ever registered. The Ordinance of 1889 provided that the 
Governor may divide the Colony into Districts or constitute any District 
or Districts in the Colony and appoint a Registrar of Births and Deaths 
for each such District. He thereupon by Order of 21 May 1892® constituted 
‘the Town and Island of Lagos a District for the purposes of the said 
Ordinance’ and by Order of 18 June 1892® appointed a Registrar for this 
District. A second District, comprising the Island of Iddo and part of the 

^ See Government Notice of 1 Aug. 1867, reprinted in Payne, Lagoa Almanack and Diary for 
WS, p. 27; see also Nigeria, Medical Deport 1028, p. 17. 

“ No. 6 of 1889, Lagoa Ordinances 1880-1901, reiminted in Ordinancea, Sea., in Force in the 
Colony of Lago.a 1803, pp. 532-63. The Ordinance was amended by Ordinance No. 1 of 1890 
(28 Jan.), reprinted ibid., pp. 676-6, and by No. 4 of 1906 (9 Mar.), Government Gazette, Colony of 
Lagos, 16 Mar. 1906, pp. 216-18. Orders in Council No. 3 of 1911 (17 Feb.), Southern Nigeria 
Government Gazette, 8 Mar, 1911, pp. 364-6, andNo. 9 of 1913 (14 Mar.), ibid., 2 Apr. 1913, pp. 433- 
4, made under ‘The Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance’ for the Colony of Southern Nigeria 
(formerly the Colony of Dagos), modified the Schedule of Medical Death Certificate. (I do not list 
here amending Ordinances and Orders in Council dealing merely with graves.) The Ordinance as 
it stood after the enactment of Ordinance No. 1 of 1890 is reprinted in Ordinances, &o., in Force 
in the Colony of Lagos 1901, vol. ii, pp. 677-96. 

In order to obtain a complete picture of the system of registration in that period the reader 
should consult furthermore ‘ An Ordinance to provide for the registration and protection in certain 
other respects of Alien Children in Lagos’ of 19 Deo. 1877 (No. 18, reprinted in Ordinances, &o., 
in Force in the Colony of Lagos 1893, pp. 316-23), which was amended on 18 June 1892 (No. 6, re- 
prmted ibid., p. 044), and ‘ An Ordinance to institute a General Registry and constitute a Eegistrar 
General and for kindred purposes’ of 19 Nov. 1888 (No. 9, Lagos Ordinances 7SS6-7SW), which 
was supplemented by an Ordinance of 9 Dec. 1895 (No. 9, ibid.), both Ordinances being repealed 
by ‘ The Registration Ordinance 1901 ’ of 30 Mar. 1901 (No. S, Gh>ve)-nmeaa Gazette, Colony of Lagos, 
13 Apr. 1901, pp. 230-4, reprinted in Ordinances, &c., in Force in the Colony of Lagos on April 30th., 
7907, vol. ii, pp. 930-4). 

^ No, 11 Lagos Ordinances 1886-1901. 

* See Ordinances, &o., in Force in the Colony of Lagos 1893, p. 547 ; Statistical Tables, Colonial 
Possessions 1891-3, p. 3UQ. 

® Reprinted in Ordinances, &c., in Force in the Colony of Lagos 1901, vol. ii, p. 597. 

° Reprinted ibid., pp. 697-8. 
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mainland at Ebute Metta, was constituted by Order of 11 March 1901d 
Eour more Districts, one each for the Towns of Badagry, Ikorodu, 
Shagamu, and Epe, were constituted by Order of 11 February 1908.^ 
The birth and death statistics were, of course, defective prior to 1 July 
1892 when registration became compulsory. 


Table 19. Registered Births and Deaths, Town and Island of Lagos, 
1867-93^ 


Tear 

Births j Deaths 

Deatli- 

raie 

Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Death- 

Tear 

Births 

Deaths 

Death- 

1807 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

247 
830 
640 
556 
500 
317 
201 1 
182 
170 

421 
717 
681 
705 
629 
540 
625 
421 
j 521 

20.1 

17-4 

19-9 

13-3 

16-7 

1870 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

198 

201 

197 

194 

195 
248 
227 
232 
235 

630 

656 

842 

840 

682 

688 

683 

795 

950 

20-0 

20-7 

20-2 

25-5 

20-4 

20-5 

20-3 

27-8 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

214 

249 

298 

263 

265 

245 

573 

1,034 

1,013 
866 
970 
970 
966 
1,211 
1,536 ! 
1,383 
1,387 

28-9 - 

24- 0 
26d 
26'4 

25- 5 
31'6 
39-5 
34-9 
34'0 


1 For births and deaths see Lagos, Bine Book 1867, p. 175 ; 1868, p. 161 ; 1860, p. 207 ; 1870, p. 231 j 1871, 
p. 229 ; 1872, p, 101 ; 1873, p. 120 ; 1871, p. 119 ; 1875, p. 113 ; 1876, p. 109 ; 1877, p. 113 ; 1878, p, 113 j 1879, 
p. 103; 1880, p. 107; 1881, p. 116; 1882, p. 117; 1883, p. 130; 1881, p. 55; 1885, p. 40; 1886, p. 36; 1887, 
p. as ; 1888, p. 40 ; 1889, p. 42 ; 1800, p. 48 ; 1891, p. 48 ; 1892, p. 52 ; 1893, p. 54. The death-rates have been 
taken from Census of Nigeria, 1931, vul, i, p. 129. The death figures apparently include still-births, while 
the birth figures prior to 1 July 1892 exclude them. 

Table 20. Registered Births by Sex, Lagos, 1875-92^ 


1876 

1876 

1877 


^ See Payne, Lagos and West African Almanack and Diary for 1887, pp. 46-52 ; 1891, pp. 67-8. 
The data are given also by months. 

Under the Ordinance which came into operation on 1 August 1867, for 
some years probably about one-half of the bh'ths and deaths that occurred 
in Lagos Town and Harbour were actually registered. But registration, 
particularly of births, deteriorated thereafter. When the number of regis- 
tered births which had decreased from 640 in 1869 to 317 in 1872 droiiped 
to 201 in 1873, the Blue Booh said: 

As registration of Births is not compulsory, the number registered is probably far 
under the actual number of births.® 

Registration of bh’ths did not improve, and in a report dated 1 1 October 
1880, Lieutenant-Governor GriflB,th, pointed out that to judge from the 
average number of births and deaths registered in 1876-9 (192 and 698 

^ Government Qauite, Colony of Lagos, ISMar. 1901, p. 146 ; leprintsd in Ordinances, &o.,in Force 
inthc Oohnyof Lagos on April 3001,1901, -pext a, Tgp.5Q9-OQO. 

® Order No. 3 of 1908, Smtthem Nigeria Gmsernrmnt Gazette, 26 Feb. 1908, p. 350. 

® Lagoa, BIw Boofc im. p. 120. 
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Table 21. Begistered DeatJis of Native and Coloured Population by Sex and 
Age, Lagos, 1868-92^ 



Mah 1 

Female 



7 to 

Uto 

21 and 



7 to 

Uto 

21 and 


Year 

lto7 

M 

21 

upwards 

Total 

lto7 

U 

21 

upwards 

Total 

1868 

210 

28 

82 

68 

378 

196 

21 

67 

66 

339 

1869 

204 

46 

61 

43 

354 

187 

44 

49 

37 

317 

1870 

169 

43 

113 

91 

406 

134 

40 

60 

63 

297 

1871 

171 

24 

69 

65 

319 

179 

20 

43 

69 

301 

1872 

141 

18 

74 

74 

307 

124 

16 

36 

49 

224 

1873 

141 

14 

16 

175 

346 

117 

13 

18 

105 

263 

1874 

113 

9 

18 

97 

237 

77 

3 

15 

74 

169 

1876 

122 

4 

17 

108 

261 

124 

6 

16 

99 

243 

1876 

162 

11 

12 

144 

319 

141 

7 

14 

136 

298 

1877 

143 

9 

17 

168 

327 

184 

12 

9 

137 

312 

1878 

206 

20 

26 

206 

456 

176 

19 

17 

152 

364 

1879 

161 

23 

19 

228 

421 

169 

11 

12 

227 

409 

1880 

133 

14 

21 

. 181 

349 

131 

8 

6 

173 

318 

1881 

168 

9 

21 

163 

361 

157 

13 

8 

149 

327 

1882 

189 

21 

22 

133 

365 

147 

11 

8 

169 

336 

1883 

187 

16 

18 

163 

383 

203 

18 

7 

173 

401 

1884 

264 

31 

19 

179 

493 

222 

36 

21 

173 

452 

1885 

238 

36 

24 

189 

487 

235 

29 

24 

230 

618 

1886 

191 

19 

9 

169 

388 

231 

11 

24 

203 

469 

1888 

210 

23 

19 

226 

478 

211 

14 

16 

240 

481 

1889 

260 

20 

21 

199 

490 

222 

14 

11 

218 

466 

1890 

336 

32 

16 

262 

636 

273 

27 

19 

262 

671 

1891 

380 

68 

28 

322 

788 

316 

62 

24 

338 

730 

1892 

306 

39 

13 

304 

661 

291 

38 

46 

340 

714 


^ Sae Piiyno, Lagos and West African Almanack and Diary 1881, pp. 39-40, 1887, pp. 40-S2, 
189i, pp. 67-8, Tor 1868-74, and possibly also for 1876, tho age groups read 1 to 7, 7 to 20, 20 to 
40, 40 and upwards. 

respectively) ‘the population of the Island of Lagos would appear to be 
decreasing by 606 annually’. 

On questioning the Registrar as to this he states that the registration of births 
is not compulsory, and, such as it is, is confined to Lagos alone. If the births were 
all registered he thinks the figures would exhibit a different result but by no means 
such as would show an increase of population; somewhat more control can bo exer- 
cised in ascertaining deaths, but not unfrequently it happens that natives who die 
on the Island of Lagos are taken across to the mainland to bo buried according to 
their ‘customs’, which the sanitary arrangements of tho Island do not permit to 
be exercised in it. Sometimes, however, the deaths of the persons so removed are 
first registered by their friends.^ Taking the deaths in the Island of Lagos for five 
years, that is 1876 to 1879, as shown already at 3,489 and the births at 960, it would 
appear that the population of the Island has diminished in that space by the deaths 
of 2,629 persons, and even throwing off 629 for unregistered births there would still 
remain a net loss of 2,000 of population.® 

The Registrar evidently assumed tbat death registration was fairly com- 
])lete (and that the majority of births were registered). But the Colonial 

^ While the Ordinance of 1863 provided that the father or mother should register the birth 
(witliin ten days), it did not state by whom (and how soon) a death should be registered. This, I 
suppose, explains the registration of deaths by ‘friends’. 

® Colonial Possessions Reports 1879, p. 2l6, ... ■ 
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Surgeon and Medical Officer of Health, in his report on the sanitary con- 
dition of Lagos for the year 1882, expressed the opinion that death regis- 
tration was quite defective. 

I am aware that the registrar of births and deaths supplies a monthly tabular 
statement [of births and deaths] ; but — and this 1 have on a former occasion com- 
mented on officially — ^W'hilst acknowledging his industry in search of correct informa- 
tion on this subject, I am rmable to give his reports that credence which they would 
demand, were ho in a position to arrive at true data. But under existing circum- 
stances I should exact an impossibility were I to call for that accuracy, which it is 
not in his, nor, for the matter of that, in any one elso’s, power to command. 

The evil, however, which is likely to accrue from hLs I'eports is this : They may be 
accepted some day by a statist ignorant of the deadly natiue of the clunate.as a 
proof of its extraordinary salubrity. And indeed were a stranger to be guided in 
his estimate of this climate by a study of the registrar’s figures, he would natmally 
conclude that it was more sinned against than sinning. For these reports go to prove 
that in a population of 40,000 inhabitants, livhrg in a country whose climate is, even 
to the native, so inimical to life, the rate of mortality from all causes is only 17-32 
per 1,000, 

This is the rate calculated from the registrar’s reports for the year 1882 which is 
actually below the annual death rate of Portsmouth and Brighton, the healthiest 
towns in England. 

From this we must accept one of two facts, either that the registrar’s reports ai’o 
altogether inaccurate and therefore misleading, or that Lagos is as healthy a town 
as Portsmouth or Brighton. For myself I prefer to incline to the former belief. Yet, 
as above said, hardly much blame can be attached to that olFicer ; for in his search 
after correct information, he is met by difficulties which it is not even in his power 
to control. 

Any one who knows how prejudiced the heathen, and therefore the greater, 
portion of our population is against official inquiry into tlasir domestic concerns, and 
with what characteristic jealousy they guard against ‘the stranger’s’ intrusion into 
their traditional, and where sickness or death is concerned, sacred usages, will concur 
with me that to arrive at true data as regards the vital statistics of this town, is 
a task not to be accomplished at any rate in om- day and generation.^ 

The Medical Officer of Health probably overestimated the population 
of Lagos Town'^ and, therefore, probably understated the death-rate, but 
there cannot he any doubt that death registration was aU the time quite 
incomplete® and that only a small fraction of the births that actually 
occurred were registered. The Sanitary Reports for 1885 and 1887 show 
that the authorities had no illusions about the deficiencies of registration. 

1886. It is, and always will be, impossible to obtain reliable data respecting the 
mortality occurring among the natives, but it must bo very high.” 

1887. This disproportion [between registered bh-ths and registered deaths], while 
it would be strange without explanation, cannot be viewed as attributable to a 
decreasing population, but rather to insufficiency of data consequent on a condition 
of the law dating from 1863 and much behind the times. 

1 may here remark that a Bill for the registration of births and deaths and regida- 

^ Colonial Possessions Reports 18SS, p. 250. 

® Aoeording to the oensusea of 1871 and 1881 the population was 28,618 and 37,462 respectively 
and it probably was overstated in 1881 ; sea p. 546 above. 

” In 1871-7 probably less than one-haEofall deaths had been registered and in 1878-82 prob- 
ably not more than one-baJf. 

■* Report by I)r. Grant, Lagos, ‘Gold Coast, Sanitary Reports 1885’ {Colonial Possessions 
Reports JSS4-6), j). in. 
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tioii of burials is before the Legislature, which I hope wiU, when passed into law, 
meet the peculiar wants of the Colony.’- 

Registration cannot be expected to be effective in the absence of any penalty for 
its enforcement.^ 

Although, the Ordinance of 1889 which made registration compulsory 
came into force only on 1 July 1892, death registration improved consider- 
ably from 1890 on, and birth registration followed suit in the latter part 
of 1892. The number of recorded deaths increased from 966 in 1889 to 
1,211 in 1890, and to 1,536 in 1891. It was somewhat lower again in 
1892-4, but rose in 1895 to 1,775 and in 1897 to 1,926. The Registrar- 
General said concerning the death figures of 1891 and 1892, T think these 
figures may be taken to be accurate’.® But the Medical Officer Dr. Turner 
said 40 years later that ‘httle reliance can be placed on them until the year 
1895, when it was said very few deaths occurred without registration 

The number of recorded births increased from 245 in 1891 to 673 in 
1892 (122 in the first and 451 in the second half-year),® and to 1,034 in 1893. 
The Registrar-General fomid the figures still very small, but thought that 
the low birth-rate was due to the absence from Lagos of many mothers 
at confinement. 

In view of the fact that the census return, 1891, gave the population of the district 
as 32,608, the registration of births cannot bo regarded as at all satisfactory. I have 
made inquiries on this subject with the result that I find that many children of Lago.s 
parents are horn away from Lagos. Many aro born at farms outside the district, and 
many at towns in the interior, e.g., Abookuta, Illorin, Ilesha, Porto Novo, &o. and 
it is extremely diflioult to trace them.® 

But when the number of recorded births rose in 1895 to 1,443 as against 
1,197 in 1894, the Acting Colonial Secretary reported: 

This large increase is due, in the opinion of the Registrar-General, rather to a wider 
recognition of the requirements of the Registration Ordinance than to any sudden 
wave of philo-px'oganitiveness on the pai’t of the population.’ 

In the following year the Registrar reported : 

Births. The number registered diu-ing the year is 1,64.6 as against 1,443 in 1895. 

. . . This increase is probably due to an extended knowledge among parents of the 
requirements of the Registration Ordinance. 

The births registei'ed ai’o fewer than the deaths by 157. In 1896 the difference was 
332 and in 1894 it was 294. Erom these figures it may he inferred that a knowledge 
of the requirement of the Registration Ordinance is being gradually acquired by the 

’ Letter of Governor Moloney to Lord Knutsford, dated 15 May 1888, Sanitary Report on 
Lagos 18S7, p. 3. 

® Report by Colonial Surgeon, ibid., p. 7. ® Golonidl Reports, Lagos JS92, p. 30. ’ 

^ Genstu of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p. 125. See also ibid., p. 129: ‘Registration [of deaths] ... 
did not become fully effective until the year 1897, -when the then Principal Medical Officer stated 
that probably very few deaths wore not recorded.’ 

° It should be noted, however, that from 1 July 1892 onwards tlie registered births included 
still-births (26 in the second haE-year 1892). ■ 

® Colonial Reports, Lagos 1892, p. 30. See also the statement of the Medical Officer, Mbute 
Metta Distriot, hi Lagos ‘Medical Report 1900-1901’, p. 162: . . many women from Lagos have 

given birth here, and returned. ’ 

’ Colonial Reports, Lagos 1895, p. 8. See also the statement of the Government Statistician: 
‘The Birth Register figures themselves aro very unreliable prior to 1895’ {Census of Nigeria, 1931, 
vol. i, p. 71). 
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illiterate residents in Lagos. The returns show an increase in the births registered 
during the year by Mohammedans and Pagans, of 100: while the number registered 
by Chi'istians exceeds the return of 1895 by 2 only.^ 

By 1899 the number of registered births had increased to 1,929, but the 
Registrar still thought that registration was incomplete. 

That the registration of births among the Pagan population is almost wholly 
disregarded is evident from the fact that only 182 births of pagan parents were 
registered. 

The Mohammedans registered 1,321. The Christians 426,^- 

In the following year he repeated liis complaint that birth registration 
‘is disregarded by the Pagan population’.® But the Commissioners -ap- 
pointed in January 1901 by the Governor ‘to enquire into and report upon 
the actual extent of Infantile Mortality, past and present, in Lagos and its 
suburbs ’ held a different view : 

As regards the Registration of Births and deaths we are of opinion that there is 
not any neglect of registration taking place in Lagos now. 

The people, even the most illiterate among them, know that it is the law. 

. . . We do not think that the Pagans neglect to register the births of their children 
to any extent if at all. It must be remembered the Pagans form the smallest section 
of the commimity now.* 

It seems, however, that the Registrar was right in asserting that birth 
registration was largely disregarded by the pagan population. The num- 
bers of births and deaths registered show for 1891-1904 the following 
distribution by religion 



Religion 

1 Registered deaths 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1903 

1904 

Pagan 

484 

604 

469 

629 

423 

Mohammedan 

1,066 

1,252 

1,143 

1,059 

1,249 

Christian . 

327 

400 

384 

804 

313 


The Pagans ascertained at the censuses of 1891 and 1901 numbered 
9,217 and 8,262, the Mohammedans 14,295 and 21,221, and the Clu-istians 
8,996 and 9,881 respectively.® The percentages of Pagans, Mohammedans, 

‘General Abstraat of Begistration for the year 1896’, p. 126. 

“ ‘Koport of the Registrar General 1899’, p. 315. 

® Ibid. 1900, p. 76, ' * ‘Report of the Committee’, p. 246. 

? See Colonial Meports, Lagos 1.892, pp. 31, 34 ; ‘Abstract of Registration 1896 ’, p. 130 ; Abstract 
of Registration 1898, pp. 5, 7; ‘Report of Registrar General 1900’, pp. 78, 88; Vital iStatistics 1004, 
pp. 1, 9. Ror soma years data have apparently not been published. 

* See Lagos, Reporl o/ PeJMMs ISOl, p. 8. 
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and Oliristians among tlie total population and among the registered 
births and deaths were as follows ; 



Population | 

Registered births 

1 Registered deaths 




Jan. 1S91 

July 1892 

1895 

1 1908 

1898 

■ 1903 




to 

to 

to 


to 

to 

JieligioYi 

1S91 

1901 

June 1S92 

Dec. 1892 

1900 

1904 

1900 

1904 

Pagan . 

28 

1 21 

9 

6 

10 

9 

24 

25 

Moliammedan 

44 

54 

39 

62 

68 

1 71 

68 

69 

Christian 

28 

26 

62 

32 

22 


18 

16 


i It appears that prior to July 1892 birth registration was incomplete 

! throughout. Even among the Christians less than one-half of the bh’ths 
were then registered. From the second half of 1892 onwards birth registra- 
1 tion improved throughout, and it is possible that by 1898 nearly all 
Christian and Mohammedan births were registered, but as late as 1904 a 
considerable proportion of Pagan births remained unregistered. As regards 
I deaths, the figures do not indicate that registration was incomplete among 

i any section. The low proj)ortion of registered deaths among Christians 

I may have been due to a lower mortality caused by better living conditions, 
j The deterioration of registration in the 1870s and the subsequeirt 

f improvement may be inferred from the following table 


Period 

Popula- 

tion 

Average yearly 
registrations 
Births 1 Deaths 

Birth- 

Death- 

rate 

1868-70 

30,000 

609 

701 

20 

23 

1871-7 

32,000 

253 

675 

8 

18 

1878-89 

36,000 

234 

866 

7 

24 

1890-1 

38,000 

267 

1,374 

7 

36 

1892 

39,000 

647 

1,383 

14 

36 

1893-4 

40,000 

1,116 

1,437 

28 

36 

1895-1900 

42,000 

1,601 

1,904 

38 

45 


Compulsory registration was extended to Ebute Metta on 1 July 1901. 
But registration, particularly of births, was here obviously quite defective 
for some years. When in 1908 compulsory registration had been further 
extended to the Towns of Badagry, Ikorodu, Shagaraii, and Epe, the Prin- 
cipal Medical Olllcer of the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria 
reported : 

Efforts are now being made to secure better registration of births and doatiis in 
other towns in the Colony and also in the Protectorate ; but it is evident that much 
time must pass before anything Ihie a fair estimate of the real figures can be formed. 

So far as Lagos and Ebnto-Metta are concerned, it must be rarely that a death 
escapes registration, though it is possible that a few bii’ths may not be reported to 
the Registrar. In districts, however, where interment in any place but a cemetery 
is possible, it is highly probable that many deaths a.re, and will for a long time be 
unrecorded.® 

^ The population figures are, of course, uncertain. The birth figures exclude still-births except . 
in 1893-f; the death figures include stiU-hirths. 

® Southern Nigeria, JfedicaJ jReport 1905, p. 12. ; : 
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Tlie numbers of births and deaths registered in 1909 in the four 
towns were;^ 


Epe 1 

1 Ikorodu j 

1 Shagamu I 

1 Badagry 

Births 

Deaths 

! Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

1 Births 

Deaths 

279 

263 

1 414 

221 

783 

128 

7 

32 


The Senior Medical Officer of the Western Province (the former Colony 
and Protectorate of Lagos) made the following comment : 

Births and Deaths. — This is the first full year in which Records of these have been 
sont in by tlie Sub-Registrars at Epe, Ikorodu, Shagamu and Badagry, and although 
they may not yet be quite reliablo, especially those from the last named District, it 
is a stop in the right direction and each year will bring greater accuracy. 

The Senior Medical Officer was certainly right in assuming that the 
records esiiecially in Badagry, wliich for this town of about 10,000 people 
showed 7 births and 32 deaths, were not ‘quite reliable’, but his expecta- 
tions that ‘each year will bring greater accuracy’ were not fulfilled. The 
year 1909 was the only one for which any figure has been published for any 
town in the Colony except Lagos and Bbute Metta, the Medical Report 
for 1910 did not mention registration in any other place, and the Reports 
for the following years stated merely: 

1911. Except at Lagos and Ebute Metta Vital Statistics are unreliable . . . .“ 

1912. . . . reliable statistics are not available from other parts.^ 

1913. With the exception of Lagos and Ebute Metta, Vital Statistics are quite 
unreliable ....'* 

Finally, the Medical .Report for 1916 said: 

Registration being compulsory in Lagos and Ebute Metta only, statistics are 
available for those places only . . . .“ 

By this time the Order in Council making registration compulsory in 
Epe, Ikorodu, Shagamu, and Badagry had evidently fallen into oblivion, 
and registration was considered compulsory only in the ‘ Sanitary District 
of Lagos ’ wliich comprised about the same area as ‘ Lagos Township ’ 
to-day. In all vital statistics of this century this area has been subdivided 
into ‘Lagos’ (or ‘Lagos Island’) and ‘Ebute Metta’ (or ‘Mainland’). These 
terms are somewhat conlusiug, but the situation may roughly be described 
as follows : There is a Registrar of Vital Statistics in Lagos with an office 
serving Lagos Island (i.e. the north-west corner of the island, Victoria 
Beach, and Ikoyi), and a Deputy Registrar in Ebute Metta with an 
office serving Iddo Island and the mainland portion of Lagos Township, 
comprising Ebute Metta, Apapa, Yaba, Suruiure, and neighbouring vil- 
lages.® 

As shown above, the bii'th and death records in ‘Lagos’ and ‘Ebute 

^ See Southern Nigeria, Medical Seport 1900, p. 24. “ Ibid. 1011, p. 5. 

; « Ibid. 1912, p. 7. . . * Ibid. 1913, p. 7. 

“ Nigeria, Medical Beport 1915, p. 42. 

“ See Lagos, Medical Beport 1930, p. 26; 1931, p. 19; 1933, p. 23; 1934, pp. 26-7. 
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Me tta ’ were considered reKable in the Medical Report for 3. 9 1 1 . Some later 
comments read as follows : 

1913. In Lagos and Ebute Metta registration is compulsory, and the statistics 
are given, though they cannot be considered as very reliable.^ 

. . . the actual number of deaths shewn is accurate. The number or births recorded 
is, for variou.s reasons, probably slightly under the real figure for Lagos.“ 

1916. In Lagos at least (if not in Ebute-Metta) it is probable that nearly all births 
and deaths are registered.® 

1918. . . . registration of both non-natives and natives for Lagos and Ebute Metta 
has now long been accurately maintained . . . .* 

1919-21. Too much i-elianco must not be placed upon the somewhat alarming 
figures as regards Infantile Mortality [m Lagos and Ebute Metta]. 

It must be borne in mind that whilst approximately all the deaths are registered, 
it is by no means probable tliat such i.s the ease as regards birtlrs. 

The illiterate African has not yet arrived at the stage of realising the need of 
registration from the point of view of legality ; still less is he interested in its statistical 
aspect. 

He cannot bury his dead until he has obtained a burial permit, which is only 
issued after tlio death has been registered; but no formalities impede the process 
of birth.® 

1922. All deaths are registered, otherwise it would not he possible to bury. The 
same does not hold good as far as the births are concerned.® 

1923. The statistics for Lagos may be taken to be as accurate as those of many 
European towns. No burial can take place without a bwial certificate. With regard 
to births, a few may escape registration hut it is believed not in sufficient number 
to affect the value of the statistics seriously.’ 

1927. While it is possible that there may be evasion of registration of births and 
infantile deaths, generally speaking it would he extremely difficult to evade registra- 
tion of a death.® 

In his report on the 1931 census of Nigeria the Government Statistician 
made the following statements concerning the completeness of registration 
in the township of Lagos : 

... we have here a record of births and deaths which, in recent years, is probably 
not more than 6 per cent in error.® 

. . . the Birth Registration data, winch are probably lass than 6 per cent in defect 
during the last decade, and during the last few years, are regarded by Dr. Cariohi, 
the Medical Officer of Health, as even more accurate.^® 

As to death registration, although it was begun in Lagoa in 1867, it was clearly 
very incomplete until the decade 1891-1901. From that tune onwards the omission 
of deaths has been probably not greater than 10 per cent. At the present time it is 
claimed that very few deaths escaped registration, i’- hut the exact extent of omission 
to register is iinlmown. 

... in calculating rate« of mortality for all Males for the decade 1921 -1930, I have 
assumed . . . that an additive correction ... of 6 per cent to the registered number 
of deaths should be made.*® 

Southern Nigeria, Medical U&port 1913, p. 12. ® Ibid., p. 61. 

^ Report 071 the Lagos Municipal Board of Health 1915, 'p. IQ. 

■* Southern Provinces, Medical Report 1918, p. 36. ® Nigeria, Medical l{epo7’i 1919-21, p. 23. 

® Ibid. 7922, p. 19. ’ Ibid. 7223, p. 21. ® Ibid. 722/, p. 21. 

'' Census of Nigeria, 1931, •rol.\,p.Z. “ Ibid.j p. 68. 

This claim, however, was made as far back asT897: see p. 627 above. 

“ Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i. p. 70. In computing death-rates for males and females in 1932 
he assumed ‘ that five par cent of the deaths escape registration ’ (see Lagos Town Council, Report 
of Medical Officer of Health 1932, p. 26) which, if he meant what he said, means that he added 6-26 
per cent, to the registered number of deaths. 
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Since the number of deaths registered in Lagos Township was 2,016 in 
1930 and 1,789 in 1931 he apparently assumed that about 100 deaths had 
not been registered in each of those years. But he certainly would not have 
taken so favourable a view of the completeness of death registration if he had 
studied the separate figui'es for the mainland section of the townsliip, the 
papulation of which he estimated at 37,000 for 1930 and at 39,000 in 1931. 
The deaths registered there numbered 346 in 1930 and 327 in 1931, An 
estimate which would put the omissions in tliis section alone at 300 a year 
would certainly be quite conservative. But omissions were not confined 
to the mainland. Referring to visits made in 1933 to the Island the Medical 
Officer of Health Dr. Cauchi said; 

There is reason to believe that the provisions of the Births and Deaths Ordmance 
are not always observed in the outlying parts of the township. The Assistant Medical 
Officer of Health visited fifteen such outlying villages during the year and asked 
the villagers to register all deaths, bury dead bodie.s in the approved cemeteries and 
to register all births.’- 

This is the first intimation that even within Lagos Township the pro- 
visions concerning burial permits were disregarded, and while Dr. Gauchi 
in this report said that the provisions concerning registrations were 'not 
always obseiwed’ in the outlying villages, he said in the following year that 
‘many births and deaths remained unregistered’ in those villages. 

It has been felt for some time that many births and deaths remained unregistered 
when they occurred in outlj'ing villages of the township in spite of the law that 
enforces such registration. Many such villages are too far off motor roads for the 
desirable amount of supervision and frequency of inspection to be exercised with the 
stafl available. Dr. Oluwole, Assistant Medical Officer of Health, has now visited 
most of these villages and explained to the accredited head of each village and to 
the residents present that the law required them to register their births and deaths 
and that cemeteries have been declared outside which burials are not allowed. The 
Registrar of Vital Statistics, Lagos, or the Deputy Registrar, Ebute Metta, ac- 
companied Dr. Oluwolo on each of these visits.® 

The plea of ignorance on this point, therefore, cannot be accepted from these 
villages in futee.® 

Of the villages thus visited in 1933 and 1934, 21 were in Lagos and 61 on 
the mainland. The argument that many of these villages were too tar off 
motor-roads for the desirable amount of supervision and frequency of 
inspection to he exercised with the staff available is not convincing. Com- 
pulsory registration had been in force in Lagos for over 40 years and the 
registration area of Lagos is 9 square mUes; compulsory registration had 
been in force on the mainland for over 30 years and the registration area 
there is 1 6 square miles. The staff of the Medical Officer of Health consisted 
of about 70 persons, including about 50 Sanitary Inspectors. It is difficult 
to understand why the staff available was not sufficient to exercise the 
desirable amount of supervision and frequency of inspection so as to prevent 
many people in the outlying villages being buried without registration of 
then' deaths. On the other hand, it would be a mistake to believe that 
omissions in the outlying villages may have reduced essentially the total 
’ See Lagoa Town Council, JJeport o/ Ifeiical O^cej- 0/ jffeaZa i533, p. 22. 

® Ibid. 193rf, pp. 26-7. ® Ibid., p. 27. 
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number of registered births and deaths. This is out of the question since 
these villages comprised only about 5 per cent, of the population on the 
mainland and rather less on the island. The Medical Department does not 
seem to have been aware of this fact. In his report for 1934 Dr. Cauclu, 
calling attention to the low death-rate on the mainland, said : 

Death-rates have been .sti'ikingly lower for the mainland portion than for the rest 
of the township for many years. Most of the mainland houses and streets are con- 
structed according to a proper lay-out, and congestion of buildings is less, and 
insanitary buildings are fewer, than on Lagos Island. These are factors favourable 
to public health and may bo expected favourably to affect death-rates on the 
mainland portion of Lagos township. 

The relatively larger population living in outlying villages on the mainland, as 
compared with Lagos island must accomit for more deaths going tmregistered and 
undetected and a correspondingly lower (apparent) death-rate. 

The presence of the largo African Hospital on Lagos island, to which patients come 
from all over the towirshij) and from which deaths are registered at the Registry for 
Lagos island favour an apxrarontly higher death-rate for the latter 

In the following year he said: 

The mortality rates for deaths registered in Ebuto Metta are again considerably 
lower than for those registered in Lagos. The fact that a similarly considerable 
difference is also shown in the birth-rates makes one suspect that failure to register, 
presumably on the part of outlying villages, is an important, though possibly only 
partial, exiolanation of the discrepancy.’^ 

His successor, Dr. Oluwole, said in his report for 1936 : 

For several years now reference has been made in each aimual report to tlie failure 
to register all the births and deaths which occur on the mainland portion of the 
Township, ‘presumably on the part of outlying villages.’ There is reason to believe 
that there was a alight improvement in registration during the year, and this 
increased registration of deaths may be partly responsible for the infant mortality 
rate showing an increase for the Township as a whole. But at 139 -9 per 1,000 the 
infant mortality rate is the highest recorded when compared with the previous 
eight years. ^ 

The actual figures, however, do not support this view. The number of 
registered births decreased in the mainland portion of the Township from 
943 in 1935 to 865 in 1936, while the number of registered deaths increased 
from 432 to 461. This does, it seems to me, not offer reason to believe that 
there was any improvement in registration. As regards infant mortality 
in the Township as a whole the number of registered infant deaths 
decreased apparently from 681 to 671, and the infant mortality rate rose 
only because the number of registered births showed a suspicious drop 
from 4,482 to 4,081. It should be noted moreover that the Nigeria Medical 
Report for 1936, which considered the mainland birth-rate to be very 
high, said : 

... it is not improbable that a mmiber of births registered in the Ebnte Metta 
district actually occur in villages situated in the surrounding bush whose inhabitants 

^ Ibid., 1). 28. 

“Ibid. 1.93,5, p. 22, See also in this connexion ibid., p. 20: ‘A new cemetery has been declared 
for the inhabitants of the Abebe Villages on the mainland part of the township. They have been 
warned that the declaration of such a cemetery does not exempt them from registration of their 

dead and the necessity of obtanring a burial permit before undertaking an interment.’ 

“ Ibid. 193d, pp. 22-3. 
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have learnt to appreciate the value of a birth certificate — obtainable after registra- 
tion — in ofinneotion with educational and vocational requirements d 

III 1937 the mimber of registrations on the mainland (births 847, deaths 
472) was nearly the same as in 1936, while on the island registered births 
showed a negligible increase (from 3,216 to 3,258) and registered deaths a 
considerable increase (from 1,943 to 2,182). Dr. Oluwole made the 
following comment : 

Tho Registration o f deaths continued to improve and this increased registration is 
believed to be tho chief factor for the increase in the general death rate.^ 

Eiit the Annual Colonial Report for the same year said: 

Tho increase in tho 1937 death-rate figure reflects an increase in those for deaths 
due to diseases of the respiratory system.^ 

Actually the number of registered deaths on the island dropped essen- 
tially in 1938 (to 2,055). But Dr. Oluwole did not attribute this decrease 
to more defective registration. 

Deaths are now being better registered, and no case of unauthorised burial outside 
a recognised cemetery was found.* 

The comments of the Medical Officers are certainly not very helpful. 
Until 1936 these officers were puzzled by the fact that the official birth- 
and death-rates of the Mainland lagged considerably behind those of 
Lagos. While in 1931-5 the bhth-rate for Lagos oscillated between 28 
and 30 and the death-rate between 15 and 16, the birth-rate for the Main- 
land oscillated between 18 and 22, and the death-rate between 8 and 9. 
The officers then suggested that the apparently lower mortality on the 
mainland was due to better sanitary conditions and the lower birth-rate 
to defective registration. But when in 1936, owing to the reduction of the 
population estimate for the mainland from 50,000 to 20,000,° the birth- 
rate there jumped to 43 (and the death-rate to 22) they gave as an 
explanation that a number of births registered in the mainland district 
actually occurred in the surrounding bush. That this explanation was 
not adequate may be inferred from the fact that the total number ot 
Pagan births registered in the mainland district in 1932-7 was 21 while 
the number of Pagan deaths registered in the same period was 286,® and 
that when in 1938 the births registered but not occurring in the District 
were excluded from the statistics the number of births considered did 
not decrease. 

* Nigeria, Medical Iteporl 1936, p. 10. Such births and also all deaths occurring outside Lagos 
Township have been excluded from the vital statistics sinoo 1937. See Lagos Town Council, 
Beport of Medical Officer of Health 1938, p. 23: ‘. . . in order to make tho figures represent the 
vital statistics of the township proper, “perniiMible” deaths — ^that is, those occurring just outside 
the township hut registered in the township to allow of burial in an approved cemetery in the 
tOOTiship— have been excluded; ‘‘permissible” births have also been excluded; these are births 
occurring outside the township but registered in the township for the purpose of obtaining birth 
oertifloates.’ Mbid. 793?', p. 26. 

® Gohnial Reports, Ifigerio 7937’, p, 13. Deathsfrom pneumonia were 479 in 1937 as compared 
with 310 in 1936 ; see Lagoa Town, Counoil, Report of Medical Officer of Health 1936, p. 26, 7937, 
p. 27. * Ibid. 793S, p, 22. SSee p. 660 below. 

^ Sea Legos foym Council, Repoti of Medical Officer of Health 1933, p. 26; 1935, p. 21; 1937, 
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Any doubt that birth registration had been very incomplete all the 
time not only in the outlying villages on the mainland but also in Lagos 
must have been dispelled, moreover, by the fact that the number of native 
births registered in Lagos Township rose gradually from 4,288 in 1938 to 
7,240 in 1944. As regards death registration it is more difficult to say 
something definite. But the fact that the official death-rate in 1938-41 
was only 16 makes it probable that the number of deaths which were not 
registered was considerable even in those years. 

2. Southern Nigeria 

In the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, constituted in 1900, compulsory 
birth and death registration was introduced by ‘The Births and Deaths 
Proclamation, 1901 wliich was to come into operation on 1 January 
1902. The Proclamation was very similar to the Lagos Ordinance of 1889, 
but was less exj)lioit concerning burials. As regards the registration area 
and the persons subject to registration the Proclamation provided: 

3. The High Commissioner may from time to time by order published in the 
‘Gazette’ divide the Protectorate into districts, or declare any areas, towns, or 
places in the Protectorate to bo districts, and apply all or any of the provisions of 
this Proclamation to any such districts, and to all persons, or to Natives or non- 
natives, or to persons of any nationality, or of airy class in any such districts, and 
he may in like manner from time to time amend, alter, suspend, or revoke any order 
made under this section. 

This Proclamation, which apparently was never enforced,^ was repealed 
by ‘The Births and Deaths Proclamation, 1903 wliich remained in force in 
the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria after the amalgamation of the Colony 
and Protectorate of Lagos with the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria into 
the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria (1906). It was finally 
repealed in 1917 by the Ordinance which consolidated the birth and death 
registration acts then in force in the various parts of Nigeria. 

The Proclamation of 1903 distinguished ‘Aliens’ and ‘Natives’. 

‘Alien’ means any person who is not by native law and custom a member of a 
Native Community. 

^ No. 17 of 1001 (27 July), Government Gazette Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, 29 July 1901, 
P]). 215-33, reprinted in Proclamations, &a., in Force in ScnUheni Nigeria, 31 Dec. 1901, pp. 350-70. 
See also ibid., pp. 342-9, ‘The General Registry Proclamation, 1901 ’ (No. 16, 27 July) which came 
into operation on 1 Sept. 1901. 

“ See ‘ General Abstract of Registration 1903’, p. 288: ‘Prior to 1st October [1903], there was no 
law in force making registeation of Births and Deaths incumbent on the inhabitants. Proclama- 
tion No. 17 of 1901, “The Births and Deaths Proclamation, 1901,’’ was obsolete.’ See also 
Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria 1903, p. 24: “‘The Births and Deaths Proclamation, 1901,” 
was found by experience to he practically inoperative and the retunis thereunder to be useless for 
statistical purposes.’ 

’ No. 8 of 1903 (10 Jan.), Southern Nigeria, Proclamations, &o., 1903, Part I, pp. 33-46. The 
Proclamation was amended by Proclamation No. 12 of 1904 (23 Nov.), ibid. 1904, pp. 31-2, 
Order in Council No. 4 of 1911 (17 Eeh.), Southern Nigeria Government Gazette, 8 Mar. 1911, 
pp. 367-9, modifled tho Porm of Medical Death Certificate. The Ordinance as it stood after the 
enaotment of Proclamation No. 12 of 1904 is reprinted in Laws of the Colony of Southern N igeria 
vol. ii, pp. 1089-1103 (chapter 97). 

‘The Births and Deaths Proclamation, 1903’ was supplemented by ‘The Burial Proclamation, 
1903’ (No. 27, 16 Oot., Southern Nigeria, Proclamations, &c., 1903, Part I, pp. 113-20, reprinted 
in Laws of the Colony of Southern Nigeria 1908, vol. ii, pp. 1104-9, chapter 98). 
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‘Native’ iaoludes aiiy person who by native law and custom is a member of a 
Native Community. 

Many provisions of the Proclamation applied to both alien and native 
registration and did not differ essentially from those in other British 
Dependencies. Some peculiarities of the registration of native births and 
deaths as it was then envisaged may perhaps best be illustrated by quoting 
some sections from ‘The Births and Deaths Registration Rules’.^ 

2. Every Head of a House or other Chief who is appomted to be a Native Registrar 
of Births and Deaths shall order the members of the native community over which 
he has control to give to him or m his absence to the Deputy Native Registrar of 
Births and Deaths of such community, as soon as possible after every birth or de,ath 
in the community, information of tho particulars required to be registered under the 
Ordinance in respect of such birth or death. 

3. When a Native Registrar of Births aird Deaths or a Deputy Native Registrar 
of Births and Deaths has received the necessary information, ho shall enter in the 
Community Register of Births or Deatlis, as the case may be, the particulars 
required to be registered. If the Native Registrar of Births and Deaths or the Deputy 
Native Registrar of Births and Deaths requires assistance in entering such particu- 
lars, he shall, after obtaming the necessary information, go to the Clerk of the nearest 
Native Court of the District and shall, with tho assistance of such Clerk, enter the 
required particulars, and place his signature or mark opposite the entry. 

4. It shall be the duty of such Clerk to render every assistance to such Native 
Registrar of Births and Deatlis and Deputy Native Registrar of Births and Deaths, 
so as to ensure that the entries in the Native Community Registers are duly and 
properly made. 

6. It shall be the duty of every Native Registrar of Births and Deaths, or in his 
absence of the Deputy Native Registrar of Births and Deaths, to inform the mother 
of every child, whose bii’th has been duly registered, as soon as possible after such 
registration, that she and her child are entitled under the provisions of the Ordinance 
for a period of two years from the date of such birth to medical attendance and medi- 
cine free of charge at the Government Dispensary in the district. 

6. The Native Registrar of Births and Deaths, or in his absence tho Deputy 
Native Registrar of Births and Deaths, shall give the mother of every child, whose 
birth has been duly registered, a printed certificate addi'ossed to the Medical Officer 
in Charge of the nearest Government Dispensary of tho district, certifying that she 
and her child arc entitled luider the provisions of the Ordinance to medical atten- 
dance and medicine free of charge, and such •Medical Officer shall give such medical 
attendance and medicine accordingly. 

The Proolaination defined the registration area as follows : 

3. This Proclamation shall apply (1) to all births and deaths occurring among 
aliens in tho Protectorate, and (2) to all births and deaths occurring in any Native 
Community to which this Proclamation by any rule made by any Native Council 
under tho provisions of ‘The Native Courts Proclamation, 1901,’ may, .subject to 
the approval of the High Commissioner, be applied. 

The first ‘Native Council Rule relating to Registration of Births and 
Deaths’ was made on 16 June 1903 by the Native Council of Warri.^ It 
read as follows: 

Whekeas by Section 36 of ‘The Native Coiu’ts Proclamation, 1901,’ (No. 25 
of 1901) the Native Council of Warn has power to make, subject to the approval of 

' Rule No. 9 of 1903 (1 Ooti), Southern Nigeria, Proclamations, &c., 1903, Part III, pp. 5.1-6, 
reprinted in Laws of the Colony of Southern Nigeria 1908, vol. ii, pp. 1101-3. 

“ Watii, Native Council Rule No, 1 of 1903, Southern Nigeria, Proclamations, &o., 1903, Part V. 
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the High Commissioner, Rule embodying the native law with such modifications 
and additions as may be expedient, and also Rules for the welfare of the natives : 

And whbbbas by Native Law the birth and death of every native must be reported 
to the Chief of the House of which such native is a member ; 

And whereas the said Native Council are of ojDmion that advantage should be 
taken of the privileges to be gi-anted by Section 38 of ‘The Births and Deaths 
Proclamation, No. 8 of 1903’ whereby every child whose birth is registered in accor- 
dance with that law and the mother of every such child become entitled, subject 
to certain conditions, to medical attendance and medicine free of charge for the 
period of two years succeeding such birth: 

And whereas the said Council are further of opinion that every birth and death 
should in addition to being reported to the Chief of the House concerned be also 
regfetered: — ■ 

The Native Council of Warri do hereby make the following rules subject to the 
approval of the High Commissioner : 

1. ‘The Births and Deaths Proclamation, of 1903,’ (No. 8 of 1903) shall from 
the time when the said law is brought mto operation, apply to all Native Communi- 
ties over whom the Native Council has jiu’isdiction. 

2. Every Head of a House or Chief who is appointed to be Native Registrar shall 
order the members of the Native Community over whom he has control to give him 
as soon as possible after any birth or death in that community the information 
necessary to fill in the Register. 

Wlien such Hoad or Chief receives information of a birth or death he shall come 
to the next meeting of the Council or Minor Court or shall send a representative, 
who has all the necessary information concernmg the birth or death, to such 
meeting. The Head or Chief or such representative shall bring the jDroper Register 
to such meeting and shall enter into the Register with the assistance of the clerk 
of the Council or Court all the required information concerning such birth or death. 

It shall be the duty of such clerk to render all assistance to every such Native 
Registrar to ensure that the Registers shall be correctlj'- entered up. 

3. It shall bo the duty of every Head of a House or Chief being a Registrar to 
inform the mother as soon as possible after .she has given birth that she is entitled 
to free medical attendance and free medicine for the next two years provided she 
attends Government Dispensary. 

Such Hoad or Chief shall give such mother a printed authority addressed to the 
District Medical Officer stating that the mother is so entitled. The printed authority 
shall be taken from a counterfoil book numbered consecutively and such book shall 
be sent with the' Register to the next mooting of the Council or Court in order that 
the identity of the woman who has obtained medical attendance and medicine with 
the mother of the child whoso birth has been registered may he verified and recorded. 
After such record has been made such book shall be handed back by the clerk to 
the Chief or Head or representative aforesaid. 

Passed by the Native Council of Warri this 16th day of June, 1903. In witness 
whereof we hereunto make our marks. 

FlU’ther Rules were made in 1903 for the Districts of New Calabar and 
Bi'ass, and in 1904 for the Districts of Sapele, Benin River, and Oltrika.^ 
The Rules for these five Districts were practically identical. The Rnle for 
New Calabar read as follows : 

Whereas it is expedient that for the peace, good order and welfare of the Natives 
in the District of New Calabar that all the provisions of ‘The Births and Deaths 
Proclamation, 1903,’ should so far as the same relate to moinhera of Native 

^ New Calahtti’, Native Council Rule No. 2 of 1903 (8 Aug.); Nembe, N.O.B. No. 3 of 190‘3 
(1 Sept.); Sapele, N.C.R. No. 1 of 1904 (29 Deo. 1903); Benin River, N.C.R. No. 2 of 1004 
(9 Jan.) ; Okrika, N.C.R. No. 1 of 1904 (10 Mau). All these rules are reprinted ibid. 19(53, Part V, 
and 19(54, Part 'V. 
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Coimnunities apply in the said District to the Native Communities, Isnown as 
Houses or otherwise, hereinafter mentioned: 

Now, THEBEFOEE, the Native Council of New Calabar do hereby in pursuance of 
the powers vested in them by ‘The Native Com'ts Proclamation, 1901,’ make the 
following rule : — 

All the provisions of ‘The Births and Deaths Proclamation, 1903’ (No. 8 of 1903) 
shall so far as the same relate to members of Native Communities apply in the 
district of New Calabar to the following Native Communities, namely — . . , 

Thus compulsory registration was estabhshed for non-natives in the 
whole Protectorate and for natives in six districts. 

‘The Births and. Deaths Proclamation, 1903’, which after the amalga- 
mation of Lagos and Southern Nigeria was called. ‘The Births and Deaths 
Registration (Protectorate) Oi’dinance’, provided, that a copy of the 
records of the Native Registrars (appointed by the Governor^) should he 
transmitted tlirough the District Registrar (District Commissioner) to 
the Principal Registrar (Principal Medical Officer). 

9. Every Native Registrar shall on or before the fifth day of every month, or on 
or before such day of the month as tho Governor may prescribe, produce the 
Community Births Register and the Community Deaths Register kept by him to 
the District Registrar of Ins District, who shall forthwith enter the particulars to be 
transcribed therefrom in the Native Births Register and the Native Deaths Register 
respectively kept by him. 

10. Every District Registrar shall on or before the tenth day of every month, or 
on or before such day of the month as the Governor may prescribe, make and deliver to 
the Principal Registrar a true copy certified under the hand of such District Registrar 
of all entries made during the preceding month in the Registers kept by him. 

But registrations were very scanty. In 1903 the total number of regis- 
tered births was 34 (including 1 1 native) and the total number of registered 
deaths 177.“ In 1904-7 the numbers of births registered were 163 (includ- 
ing 129 native), 98, 89 (68), and 74 (57), and the numbers of deaths 
registered 211 (inoluding 144 native), 121 (81), 81 (62), and 116 (80).“ The 
Southern Nigeria Medical Reports for 1905-9 do not mention the subject. 
The Report for 1910 contains the following statement by the Provincial 
Senior Medical Officer, Eastern Province : 

The total nrnnber of Native deaths registered in Calabar was 64. 

The District Medical Officer’s Retm^s however show 284. It is impossible to got 
anything approaching the real figures, but the system of registration introduced 
into the Districts may be expected to give a more accurate estimate next year.'* 
Since he says that ‘the Poptilation of Calabar is estimated to be 129,969 ’ 
the actual number of native deaths must have amounted to several 
thousands, of which only 50 male and 4 female were registered. The 
number of registered native births was 12.® No further report mentions 
native registration in the Protectorate and death registration was con- 
sidered incomplete even among the (non-official) European population.® 

^ I am now using the terminology of Laws of the Colony of Southern Nigeria 1008. 

“ See Southern Nigeria, ‘General Abstract of Registration 1903’, p. 288. 

® See Golo7iial Be.ports, Southern Nigeria 1904, 'pp. 37-8, 1005, pp. 36-6; ‘General Abstract 
of .Registration in Southern Nigeria (Eastern and Central Provinces) 1906’, pp. 26-7, ‘1907’, 
pp, 134-5. ‘ Southern Nigeria, Jlfsdicai jEeporf iSIO, j). 44. ^ See ibid., p. 46. 

“ See ibid. 7.W3, pp. 12, 14; Nigeria, Medical Meport 1914, pp. 54, 69; 1915, p. 42; 1911, p. 12; 
Nigeria, Southern Provinces, .Medical Report iilZfi, p, 8; p. 11 . 
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For registration in Southern Nigeria since 1917, see 4. Nigeria and 
Canieroons. 

3. Northern Nigeria 

In the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, constituted in 1900, compulsory 
death registration for non-natives was introduced by the ‘Notification and 
Registration of Deaths Proclamation 1901’,! which came into operation 
on 4 June 1901. It was repealed in 1917 by the Ordinance consolidating 
the birth and death registration acts in the various parts of Nigeria. 

Compulsory death registration for aU persons dying in a Cantonment 
was introduced by ‘The Cantonment Proclamation 1904’® which came into 
operation on 30 September 1904.* It provided; 

3. (1) The High Commissioner by Government Notice in the Gazette, may order 
that the provisions of this Proclamation, or of any regulation made thereunder, or 
such of them as shall be specified in the order, shall apply to any town or village or 
land adjacent to a Cantonment or to any Govermnont Station in any Province. 

20. Whenever anj'^ death shall take place in a Cantonment, the same shall bo 
reported forthwith by the holder of the permit [of residence] if the death took place 
within the premises of such holder, failing him by any relatives of the deceased 
residing in the Cantonment, and failing such relatives, by the persons living nearest 
to the deceased or by any person who may well know of such death and that it has 
not been reported to the Cantonment Magistrate, under a penalty not exceeding £2, 
or, in default, to 7 days imprisonment. 

A High Commissioner’s Order of 20 April 1906^ stipulated that the 
section providing for death I'egistration in cantonments ‘ shall be applied 
to all Government Stations throughout the Protectorate’. Notice had to 
be given to the ‘Resident or Assistant Resident’. 

Compulsory birth registration was introduced in 191 1 in the Cantonment 
of Zungeru under ‘The Infectious Diseases Proclamation 1908’.* The 
respective Order and Rules, issued on 26 October 1911® by the Governor, 
read as follows : 

Order mider Section. 17. 

From the lat day of December 1911 and mitil further order all children foimd in 
the Cantonment of Zungeru who have not been previously inoculated or vaccinated 
8ucc0s.sfully or already had small pox shall be vaccinated. 

^ No. 6 of 1901 (28 Feb.), The. Northern Nigeria Gazette, 28 Feb. 1901, pp. 24-7. The Proclama- 
tion was amended in 1904 (see No. 30 of 1904, 28 Sept., ibid. EidraordirwAy, 30 Sept. 1904, pp. 100- 
1). The Proclamation in its amended form is reprinted in Orders in Council and Troclamations, in 
Force in Northern Nigeria 1 Oct. l!)0d, pp. 106-9, and in Zaws of the Protectorate of Northern 
Nipma 7, 9h?, pp. 667-9 (chapter 48). 

‘‘No. 28 of 1904 (27 Sept.), The Northern Nigeria Gazette, Extraordinary, 30 Sept. 1904, pp. 83- 
94, reprinted in Orders in Council and Prodamationa in Force in Northern Nigeria 1 Oct. 1904, 
pp. 687-704. 

® Abstract of Arrangements respecting Registration in the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
published in 1004, did not mention the ‘Notification and Registration of Deaths Proclamation 
1901 ’, but said (p. 16) : ‘ Deaths of aE persons occurring in cantonments are . . . registered by the 
cantonment magistrate imder the Cantomnent Proclamation, of 1900.’ However, this Proclama- 
tion which was repealed hy the Proclamation of 1904 did not provide for death registration. 

* The Northern Nigeria Gazette, Extraordinary, 20 Apr. 1906, p. 48. 

“ No. 12 of 1908 (13 Aug.), The Northern Nigeria Gazette, Extraordinary, 13 .Aug. 1908, pp. 71-9, 
reprinted in Laws of the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria 1910, pp. 505-10 (chapter 38). 

^ The Northern Nigeria Gazette, Extraordinary, 2^ 
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Rules under Section 24. 

With a view to carrjung out the above order the following rulea are hereby made 
under the provisions of section 24. 

Registration of Births. 

1. When a child is bom alive in the Cantonment of Zungeru, the parent of the 
child, and in default of such parent, every person present at the birth, and, in default 
of such person, if the birth took place ui a house to the Imowledge of the occupier 
thereof, then such occupier shall within 21 days next after the birth, give personally 
notice of such birth together with such particulars as may be required for the pur- 
poses of identification to the Cantonment Magistrate. 

2. The Cantonment Magistrate shall make an entry thereof in a book to be kept 
for the purpose and shall if required give a certificate of such entry without fee or 
reward. 

3. Any person who neglects to comply with the provisions of the above rules 
shall be liable on conviction to a penalty not exceeding forty shillings or to imprison- 
ment not exoeedmg one month. 

Thus compulsory birth registration for natives and non-natives was 
confined to the cantonment of Zungeru with 6,000 or 6,000 inhabitants, 
while compulsory death registration for non-natives covered the whole 
Protectorate and compulsory death registration for natives a number of 
places besides Zungeru. The Medical Report for 1911 mentioned a plan 
of recording native births and deaths in all the large cities. 

Arrangements are now being made by the authorities to supply birth and death 
rate returns from all the large cities to this department for registration. Registration 
has not, so far, been compulsory in the Protectorate.^ 

But this plan was never put into operation. The Medical Report for 
1912 suggests at one place® that native deaths were registered (inade- 
quately) under the Cantonment Proclamation (‘. . . the registration of 
deaths is as yet necessarily unreliable for statistical purposes ’), but says 
at another place® that ‘figures regarding births and deaths ... are as yet 
unobtainable’. The report for 1913 says that ‘no reliable statistics of 
births and deaths are obtainable but the reports for 1916 and 1917 state 
more definitely : 

1916. No statistics as to [native] births and deaths are available, the only records 
kept are those relating to deaths of Europeans and non-Europeaii aliens.® 

1917. Records of Births and Deaths among the Europeans and non-European 
Aliens only are kept.® 

4. Nigeria and, Cameroons 

Legislation. After the amalgamation of the Protectorate of ISTorthern 
Nigeria with the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria (1914) the 
position of registration in Nigeria was as follows : 

(1) Colony. Registration was compulsory for all births and deaths 
occurring in the ‘Town and Island, of Lagos’ and in the Island of Iddo 
and part of the mainland at Ebute Metta. The Order in Council of 1908 

' Northern Nigeria, Medical jBejJOrt p. 5. Ibid. W72, p. 0. 

’ Ibid., p. 8. 

■* Ibid. 191S, p. 7. See also Nigeria, Medical Report 1914, p. 8 ; 1915, p. 7. 

I’ Nigeria Northern. Provineea, Medicai Neport p. 7. 

® Nigeria, Medical jSeport 1917, p. 116. 
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making registration compulsory in the toivns of Epe, Ikorodu, Shagamu, 
and Badagry had fallen into oblivion. 

(2) Southern Provinces. Registration was compulsory (a) for all alien 
births and deaths, and (b) for all births and deaths ocour'ring in a Native 
Community for which a Native Council had introduced registration 
through a Rule approved by the Governor. Such Rules had been made 
in 1903-4 for six districts but they were apparently never enforced and 
()robably became obsolete after a few years. 

(3) Northern Provinces. Registration was compulsory (a) for aU non- 
native births and deaths, (b) for all deaths occurring in Government 
Stations, and (c) for all births occurring in the Cantonment of Zungeru. 
But by the time the amalgamation took place native births or deaths were 
apparently no longer registered. 

On 30 August 1917 there was enacted ‘An Ordinance to provide for 
Registration of Births and Deaths, and to regulate Burials which repealed 
and consolidated all registration Ordinances then in force in the various 
parts of the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria.® It came into operation on 
1 April 1918® and was amended five times.^ 

Section 50 of the Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance provided that 
the Governor in Council may make Regulations, and the first Regulations 
were made on 4 October 1917.® They have been amended twice.® The 
main provisions referring to registration as they stand to-day’ are as 
follows : 

1. Every registrar shall at the beginning of each month forward to the Principal 
Registrar a true copy, certified tinder the hand of such registrar of all entries made 
during the preceding month in the registers kept by him. 

^ No. 48 of 1917, 'The Nigeria Gazette, 30 Aug. 1917, Supplement; reprinted in Nigeria, Ordi- 
nances 1917, pp. 623-60. 

“ The Acts repealed were; No. 6 of 1889 of the Colony of Lagos, ‘The Births, Deaths and 
Burials Ordinance’ ; No. 8 of 1903, Southern Nigeria, ‘The Births and Deaths Registration (Pro- 
tectorate) Ordinance’ ; No. 27 of 1903, Southern Nigeria, ‘The Burials Ordinance’ ; and No. 5 of 
1901, Northern Nigeria, ‘Notification and Registration of Deaths Proolamation’. 

“ See Government Notice No. 129, The Nigeria Gazette, 15 Nov. 1917, p. 470. 

Ordinance No. 24 of 1922 (8 Nov.), ‘Interpretation (Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance, 1922’, 
reprinted in Nigeria, Ordinances 1022, pp. 73-0; No. 34 of 1938 (9 Deo.), ‘Births, Deaths and 
Burials (Amendment) Ordinance, 1938’, reprinted in Laxos of Nigeria 1938, Part A, pp. 167-8; 
No. 18 of 1943 (24 Apr.), ‘Native Authority (Suhstibulaon for Native Administration) Ordinance, 
1943 ’, reprinted ibid. 1943, Part A, pp. 106-9 ; No. 34 of 1944(27 Apr.), ‘ Births, Deaths and Burials 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1944’, Supplement to Nigeria Gazette, 27 Apr. 1944, pp. 643-6; No. 11 
of 19-1.6 (IG Apr.), ‘Births, Deaths and Burials (Amendment) Ordinance, 1946’, Supplement to 
Nigeria Gazette, 19 Apr. 1946, pp. 903-4. The Ordinance as it stood after the enactment of the 
Ordinance of 1922 is reprinted in Laws of Nigeria in Force 1923, vol. i, pp. 671-93 (cap. 47). 

° No. 41 of 1917, 'The Nigeria Gazette, 11 Oct. 1917, Supplement ; reprinted in Orders in Oouncil, 
Regulations, &o,, under Ordinances of Nigeria in Force 1918, pp. 467-9. 

“ No. 2 of 1020 (20 Jan.), The Nigeria Gazette, 6 Feb. 1920, Supplement; No. 1 of 10-11 (7 Jan.), 
Aiffen'a toetie, 9 Jan. 1941, Supplement. 

’’ Reprinted in Laws of Nigeria in Force 1923, vol. iii, pp. 330-1. Two supplementary Kegula- 
tions made under Section 50 on 4 Mar. 1918 and 23 Nov. 1936 (No. 18 of 1918, reprinted in Orders 
hi Oouncil, Regulations, ke.,1918. Part II, p. 69 ; No. 43 of 1936, reprinted in Laws of Nigeria 1936, 

Part 0, pp. 131-3) modified the registration forms for native births and deaths. 

Apart from these general Regulations special Regulations concerning fees were made by the 
Governor in Council for various areas. See No. 26 of 1942 (10 Mar.), reprinted in Lams of Nigeria 
1942, Part D, p. 44; No. 25 of 1943 (20 Apr.), reprinted ibid. 1943, Part D, pp. 72-3; No. 62 of 
1943 (7 Sept.), reprinted ibid., p, 162. 
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2. Every registrar shall keep alphabetical indexes showing all births and deaths 
respectively registered in his office. Separate indexes shall be kept for non-natives 
and native registrations. 

4. The entries in the registers shall be made in order, and shall be numbered 
progressively from the beginning to the end of each year, the entries for each year 
beginning with number 1. Every entry shall be divided from the preceding one 
by a line. 

5. In eases in which no certificate of a medical officer is produced, registrars slmll 
ascertain as accurately as possible from the person registering a death the cause of 
such death. 

Tlie Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance was followed by ‘An 
Ordinance to make provision for the custody of registers and recprds 
relating to births, deaths, and marriages’. ^ It stipulated among other 
things : 

3. (1) The Principal Registrar shall at the commencement of each year cause to 
bo prepared alphabetical indexes showing all births, deaths and marriages registered 
during the preceding year. 

Such indexes shall he in such form and shall contain such particulars as the 
Governor may require, and shall be preserved as records in the office of the Principal 
Registrar. 

4. The Principal Registrar shall at the commencement of each year furnish to the 
Chief Secretary to the Government a general abstract of the number of births, deaths 
and marriages registered during the preceding year, in such form as the Governor 
may require. 

6. All registers, records, indexes and other documents relating to the registration 
of births, deaths and marriages which are at the commencement of this Ordinance 
deposited elsewhere, and all registers and records m the custody and control of 
registrars which now are, or hereafter shall be, disused or filled shall be deposited 
in the custody of the Principal Registrar, either in his office or in such place as the 
Governor may direct. 

6. On the payment of the prescribed fees and aubjeet to regulations under this 
Ordinance, every person shall he entitled at all reasonable times to search all 
registers and indexes deposited or kept in any place in pursuance of this Ordinance, 
and to obtain a certified copy of any entry in any such register or index. 

9. Tbe Governor in Council may make regulations prescribing the fees to be jjaid 
and generally for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions and purposes of this 
Ordinance 

The main provisions of the Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 
ensuring the registration of births and deaths are as follows : 

Principal Registrar, Registrars, and Registry Offices 

4. The Governor may by notice in the Gazette: — 

. (a) appoint registry offices and direct for what ai-eas and in relation to what class 

of persons each such office shall be the proper office for the registration of births and 
deaths under this Ordinairce ; 

(6) appoint a Principal Registrar, and 

(o) appoint such registrars and deputy registrars as he may think proper. 

^ No. CS of 1917 (25 Oot.), The Nigeria Gazette, 26 Oct. 1917, Supplemont; reprinted in Nigeria, 
Ordimnees 1917, pp. 573-0, and in Laws of Nigeria in Norce WHS, vol. i, pp. 594r-3 (cap. 48). 

? Regulations under this Ordinance, prescribing the fees, were made on 13 Nov. 1917 (No. 48), 
The Nigeria Gazette, 29 Nov. 1917, Supplement; reprinted in Orders hi Council, liegulalions, ka., 
under Ordinances of Nigeria in Force 1918, p. 460, and in Laws of Nigeria in Force 1923, vol. iii. 
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Birth and Death Registration 

3. (1) BirUis and doaihs are registrable under this Ordinance in the cases 
following : — 

(a) All births and deaths occurring amongst non-natives in Nigeria or in. the 
territorial waters of Nigeria. 

(b) All births and deaths occurring amongst natives in any area or territorial 
waters of Nigeria dolinod in an Order in Council made under sub-section (2). 

(2) The Governor may by Order in Council direct that all births and deaths 
occurring amongst nativo.g in an area defined in such order shall be registered. 

(3) The birth of a child still-born is not registrable imder this Ordinance. 

48. A native authority may, with the approval of the Governor, 

(fi) make rules providitig for the i-egistration of births and deaths occurring 
amongist natives in any area in which such births and deaths are not registrable 
under tliis Ordiuauco and for the imposition of fees in respect of such registration, and 

(b) appoint registration offices and registrars for the purposes of any such regis- 
tration. 

A registrar shall .keef) liiniself informed of all births and deaths occurring 
and registrable in his ofUce. 

When a registrable birth occurs (1) the parent, (2) the person having 
charge of the child, (3) the occupier of the house in which the birth 
occurred, shall within 21 days register the birth or shall be liable to a 
fine of £2. 

When a registrable death occurs (1) the relatives of the deceased present 
at the death or in attendance during the last illness of the deceased, (2) 
every person present at the death, (3) the occupier of the house in which 
the death occurred, (4; rhe person causing the body of the deceased to be 
buried, shall w'ithin 48 hours register the death or shall be liable to a 
fine of £2. 

When a birth or death ocours which is not registrable any person desir- 
ing that it shall bo registered may register it. 

Burials 

Unless a inagi.striite or medical officer of health shall order otherwise, no 
body of a deceased ])ersou vdiose death is registrable shall he buried or 
otherwise dispoiSed of until a certificate shall have been granted by the 
registrar or an order .shall have been made by the coroner. Penalty: a fine 
of £20. 

Headings of Registers 

Non-Native .Birth (.Form A): No.; Date of Birth; Place of Birth; Sex 
of child ; Name (if any) ; Name and nationality or country of Father ; 
Maiden name and nationality or country of Mother ; Rank or occupation, 
and address of Father (or, in default, of Mother) ; Signature, description 
and addre.ss of informant ; Date of Registration ; Signature of Registrar ; 
Name if added after Registration of birth. 

Native Birth (Form .B): No.; Date of birth; Place of birth; Sex of 
child ; Full name (if any) ; Full name and tribe of father ; Full maiden name 
and tribe of mother : Age of mother ; Rank or occupation and address of 
father (or, in default, of mother); Signature, relationship, if any, and 
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address of informant ; Date of registration ; Signature of registrar ; Name 

if added after registration of birth. 

Non-Native Death. (Form C) : No. ; Date of Death ; Place of Death ; 
Name ; Sex ; Age ; Bank or occupation ; Nationality or country ; Abode ; 
Cause of Death ; Name of certifying Medical Practitioner (if any) ; Duration 
of illness ; Place of Burial ; Signature, description and address of informant ; 
Date of Registration ; Signature of Registrar. 

Native Death (Form D) : No. ; Date of death ; Place of death ; Full name ; 
Sex; Age; Nationality or tribe; Place of birth; Rank or occupation; 
Usual place of residence ; Period of continuous residence in registration 
area ; Last place of residence before arrival in registration area ; Cause of 
death ; Name of certifying medical practitioner (if any) ; Duration of 
illness ; Place of burial ; Signature, description and address of informant ; 
Date of registration ; Signature of registrar. 

The Principal Registrar receives no salary for his services in this 
capacity ; the Registrar of Vital Statistics and two Deputy Registrars of 
Vital Statistics receive a salary ; the oiRcer performing the duties of Deputy 
Registrar of Vital Statistics at Ebute Metta receives a yearly allowance 
(£20).^ Registration of a death is free of .charge. The same is true of regis- 
tration of a birth in due time. But a fee has to be paid for a delayed 
registration of birth (when the child is more than 3 but not more than 
12 months old, 2s. 6d., when the child is more than 12 months old, 5s.), 
for entering the name of a child after registration of birth (Is.), for correct- 
ing an error of fact in a register (2s. 6d.), for each search of the index to, and 
inspection of an entry in, a register (Is.), for each certified copy of an entry 
in a register (2s. 6d.).^ 

Receipts from birth and death registration in 1927-40 were as follows;® 


Year I 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Year 

£ 

s. 

rL 

Year 

£ 

fi. 


Year 

£ s. 

d. 

1927 

30 

0 

0 

1931 

11 

18 

0 

1935 

16 

16 

0 

1939 

36 18 

0 

1928 

12 

16 

0 

1932 

13 

1 

3 

1936 

17 

4 

6 

1940 

22 0 

0 

1929 ! 

12 

6 

0 

1933 

11 

2 

0 

1937 

,19 

6 

0 




1930 

13 

12 

0 i 

1934 

11 

10 

0 

1938 


9 

6 





Begistmtion Area. All births and deaths occurring in Nigeria (and the 
Cameroons) among non-natives are compulsorily I'egistrable.^ Births and 
deaths of natives are compulsorily registrable only in so far as they occur 

^ Sea mganDi, Estimates 1030-40, j,.4S -,1944-5,^.54:. 

“ According to Rogulatioiw No. 48 of 1917 made under the Registration Ordinance, there are 
furthorinoro to be paid for every general search of the registers end indexes in the custody of a 
Principal Registrar £1, for every particular search in such registers and indexes 10s., for every 
certified copy of an entry in any such register or index 2s. 6d. 

» See Nigeria, Medical Report 1927, p. 63; 192S,p. 49 ; 1929, p. 55 ; 1930, p. 44 ; 1931, p. 60 ; 1932, 
p. 6 ; 1933, p. 6 ; lOSi, p. 6 ; 1935, p. 3; 1936, p. 3 ; 1937, p. 37 ; 1938, p. 33 ; 19,39, p. 1 ; 1940, p. 2. 

* See, however, Nigeria, Medici Report 1919-ZI, p. 64: 'The registration of births and deaths 
of non-natives is compulsory throughout the Northern and Southern Provinces, but, over large 
regions, the term “non-native”, is so loosely applied, and excludes so many of tlioso who ought 
to he so designated, that the resultihg figwes are far from reliable and are not to he taken 
seriously.’ 
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in an area for which a special order has been made by the Governor in 
Council under section 3 (2). The following Orders in Council have been 
issued so far : 

All Births and Deaths oceui’ring amongst Natives in the Township of Lagos shall 
be regiatoredd 

All births and deaths occmring amongst natives in the township of Kano on and 
after the 1st January, 1926, shall he registered.® 

All births and deaths occurring amongst natives in the township of Calabar on 
and after the 1st day of September, 1926, shall be registered.® 

All births and deaths occurring amongst natives in the township of Port Harcourt 
on and after the 1st April, 1932, shall be registered.^ 

All births and deaths occurring amongst natives in the township of Enugu on and 
after the 1st January, 1937, shall be registered.® 

All births and deaths occurring among natives in the township of Aba on and 
after the 1st January, 1937, shall be registered.® 

All birtlis and deaths occurring amongst natives in the area comprised within 
a circle having a radius of two miles of the Alkali’s Court, Miima, on and after the 
Ist day of January, 1938, shall be registered.’ 

All births and deaths occurrhig amongst natives in the areas specified in the 
Schedule hereto, on and after the 1st day of J uly, 1939, shall be registered. 

Schedule 

Abuja. — T he area comprised within a circle having a radius of two miles of the 
Native Administration Dispensary, Abuja, 

Bida. — The area comprised withm a circle having a radius of three miles of the 
Zukoko cross roads, Bida, 

Kontagora. — T he area comprised within a circle having a radius of three miles 
of the Native Administration Central Office, Kontagora.® 

All births and deaths oocuiTing amongst natives in the area known as the Kano 
Sabon Gari . . . shall be registered.® 

All births and deaths occurring amongst natives in Jos Township on and after the 
1st of January, 1044, shall be registered.’® 

Thus, registration of native births and deaths until 1926 remained 
conlinod to the Township of Lagos. Tliis was not what had been expected 
when the Ordinance was enacted. 

1917. From tho Sanitary point of view the Ordinance is of value in affording 
a good basis on which to compile the Vital Statistics of Townships . . . .“ 

’ No. 10 of 1918 (28 Mar.), reprinted in Orders in Council, &o., 1918, Part I, p. 46. 

“ No. 16 of 1925 (28 July), The Nigeria Gazelle, 6 Aug. 1926, Supplement, reprinted in 1983 
isuf element to the Laws of Nigeria, p. 686. 

® No. 22 of 1926 (28 June), The Nigeria Gazette, 8 July 1920, Supplement, reprinted in 1933 
Supplement to the Laws of Nigeria, p. 686. 

* No. 67 of 1931 (28 Bee.), The Nigeria Gazette, 7 Jan. 1932, Supplement, reprinted in 1933 
Supplement to the Laws of Nigeria, p. 686. 

' No. 78 of 1936 (16 Dec.), reprinted in Laws of Nigeria 1936, Part B, p. 131. 

® No. 0 of 1937 (22 Feb.), reprinted ibid. 1937, Part C, p. 7. 

’ No. ] of 1938 (28 Deo. 1937), reprinted ibid. 1938, Part 0, p. 1. 

® No. 10 of 1939 (17 July), ‘ Births, Deaths and Burials (Abuja, Bida, Kontagora) Order, 1939 
reprinted ibid. 1939, Part C, p. 19. . 

" No. 38 of 1940 (12 Nov.), reprinted ibid. 19i0, Part C, p. 96. This Order in Council wa.s re- 
Yoked by Order in Council No. 33 of 1941 (13 Sept.), reprinted ibid. 1941, Part 0, p. 44, whioli 
substituted ‘Kano African Town (Sabon Gari)’ for ‘Kano Sabon Gari’. 

No. 30 of 1943 (16 Deo.), reprinted ibid. 1943, Part 0, p. 61. See also No. 19 of 1944 (23 May), 
Supplement to Nigeria Gazette, I Jam 1944, -p. 941. 

“ Senior Sanitary OtBoer, Northern Provinces, in Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, p. 134. 
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1018. The sphere of influence of hia [Principal Registrar] duties . . . will be very 
considerably increased still further when the Births and Deaths of natives become 
registrable in townships in both the Southern and Northern Provinces, involving 
an increase in the work of the staff alsod 

1923. Registration of births and deaths of Natives should be made compulsory 
in all townships.'^ 

1924. Some advance is expected to be made as regards the registration of Births 
and Death,? of Natives in some of the townships other than Lagos.® 

Erom 1926 onwards the statements in the Medical Reports became 
confusing. The report for 1925 had stated correctly: 

Registration of birtlis and deaths of non-Natives is compulsory tlu'oughout 
Nigeria but in the case of Natives is only so in Lagos Township. It comes into force 
in Kano Township in January, 1926.^ 

The Report for 1926 listed under ‘Legislation’ the Order in Council 
ordering the registration of all births and deaths in the Township of 
Calabar from 1 September 1926,® but stated a few pages later that ‘regis- 
tration is only compulsory in Lagos and Ebute Metta and this statement 
was repeated literally in subsequent reports.’ Finally the report for 1931 
said; 

Registration of births and deaths amongst the African population is at present 
compulsory only in Lagos and Ebute Metta. It is hoped next year to obtain figures 
also from Port Harcourt . . . .* 

But this hope was apparently not fulfilled, and the Medical Reports for 
1932, 1933, and 1934 stated again: 

Registration of births and deaths is oompulaory only in the Lagos area . . . .“ 

The following report, however, said: 

Vital statistics for the Lagos area of the Colony are summarised below ; compulsory 
registration is also in force at Port Haroourt, Calabar and Kano Township but the 
figures are not yet suffleiently reliable for publioation.i® 

But a year later the Medical Report contained those very figures. The 
returns available for 1935 and subsequent years are as follows 



Galabar 

Kano 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Population 

17,1691 

17,29D 

18,000 


8,907 

9,204 

8,710 

Births . 

246 

303 

514 

632 

138 

133 


Deaths . 

368 

338 

386 

324 

100 

116 


Birth-rate 

14-3 

17-6 

27-2 


16-6 

14-6 

Ill's 

Death-rate 

20-8 

19-6 

20-2 


11-2 

12'6 

25'0 


’■ Mid-year. 


* Soiiior Sanitary Officer, Southern Provinces (Principal Registrar of Vital Statistics, Nigeria), 
in Soutliem Provinces, Medical Report 1918, p. 36. 

“ Nigeria, Medical Report 1923, p. 29. See also ibid. 192-1, p. 35. 

“ Ibid., pp. 63-4. Ibid. 1923. p. 12. 

' See ibid. I92fl, p. 9. “ Ibid., p. 16. 

’ See ibid. 1327, p. 20! 1925, p.T6; i929,p. 21; J939,p. 16. ® Ibid. 1931, p. 14. 

® Ibid. 1932, p. 10; 1933, p. 10; 1934, p. 9. “ Ibid. 1935, p. 7. 

See ibid. 1938, pp. 9-10 ; 1937, p. 9 ; 1938, p. 9. , No figures have been published for 1939 and 
later years. 
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Port Harcourt 

Aba 

Enugu 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1937 

1937 

Population 

18,608 

19,409 

20,000 

9,162 

14,641 

Births . 

279 

229 




Deaths . 

217 

194 




Birth-rate 

15-0 

11-8 

10-6 

31-6 

’20 0 

Death-rate 

11-7 

10-0 

9-9 

1 18-9 

19-7 


The Medical Department made the following comments ; 

1936. Vital Statistics. In considering the data famished in this section of the 
Report certain factors should be borne in mind. First, although non-native births 
and deaths occurring throughout the Colony, the Protectorate and the Mandated 
Territory are registrable, those affecting natives are only registrable when taking 
place in the five registration areas of Lagos and Ebute Motta in the Colony, Calabar 
and Port Haroourt in the Southern Provinces and Kano Township in the Northern 
Provinces. 

Secondly, and arising out of the above, the areas included in the five registration 
districts form a very small portion of Nigeria as a whole, and the sum of the popula- 
tion of such districts amounts to little more than one per centum of the estimated 
population of the Colony and its dependencies 

For this reason it would be unwise to draw any firm inferences from the available 
statistics and due regard should be paid to this in evaluating such data as have been 
collected. To quote but one instance, seven deaths were registered as being due to 
smallpox in 1936, whereas 611 deaths from this disease were notified from areas to 
which the system of death registration has not yet been applied. 

It might, perhaps, be well to mention that representations were made to the 
local Administrations during the year under review which will result in data being 
collected in 1937 from several additional areas which will be brought within the 
scope of the ‘Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance’ during the year. In course of 
time, it is to be hoped that registration will be extended to all the major townships 
in Nigeria.® 

Birth registration depends to a great extent on the interest taken by the local 
Health Aiithorities in this aspect of public health work, since the general public 
still require a stimulus to persuade them to register the births of their children.® 

The marked discrepancy in the figure for, say Port Harcourt, with a [death] rate 
of 11-8 for 1936 and that of 43-4 for Ebute Metta cannot be accounted for altogether 
by the differences in the age-sex constitution of the population. A more likely 
solution is afforded by the fact that Ebute Metta with its suburb of Yaba is growing 
rapidly and that its estimated population, as based on the 1921-1931 census figures, 
is far smaller than its actual population. In addition, it is not improbable that a 
Tiumber of births registered in the Ebute Metta district actually occur in villages 
situated in the surrounding bush .... 

The very much smaller differences in death-rates as compared with birth-rates in 
the five registration districts, seems to support the thesis that the completeness of 
birth registration depends to some extent upon the amount of time the local Health 
Authorities can spend in suasion. 

Death registration, is of course, a preliminary to burial; consequently it is lilcoly 
to be much less dependent upon the factors influencing the registration of births.^ 

1933. The statistics obtained oven from towns where compulsory registrsition is in 
force cannot be regarded as reliable, except, in the ease of Lagos, which is the only 
area, in which tlie proportion of deaths certified by Medical Practitioners is at all 

1 The total population of the regi.stration area was given for mid-year 1935 as 202,314, for mid- 
year 1936 as 206,621, and for 1937 as 226,303, See Nigeria, Medical Report 1036, p. 9 ; lOSr, p. 0. 

® Ibid. 1936', pp. 7-8. ®Ibid., p. 9. " Ibid., p. 10. 
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Jiigl). Tile table sliowitig comparative death and birth rates in the various registra- 
tion areas is thorofore omitted in this year’s report. It should, however, be added 
tliat greater accuracy is steadily being attained in townships other than Lagos. At 
Calabar for instance investigation has led to considerable improvement . . . particu- 
larly in so far as registration of births is concerned . . . .’^ 

Native Authorities. Apart from registration established directly by the 
British Administration, steps in the same direction have been taken by 
Native Authorities. The earliest attempt of the kind was apparently 
made in the Protectorate of Lagos. 

1900. During the year, 699 Deaths and 490 Births were registered at the Basho- 
run’s Court. These figures are, of course, utterly unreliable and as a guide com- 
pletely fallacious. 

The credulity of the native is such that the compliance with a simple innovation 
is fraught with suspicion and fear. 

But although these figures are useless, the registration of them serves to familiarize 
the people with the act and in time, no doubt, something approaching the true state 
of affairs will be returnable.^ 

In 1903-4, as shown above, some Native Councils in Southern Nigeria 
introduced birth and death registration in accordance with ‘The Births 
and Deaths Proclamation, 1903’. In 1911 the Emir of Katsina (Northern 
Nigeria) introduced birth and death registration in Katsina Town.® 

The Nigeria Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance of 1917 provided 
that a native administration may, with the approval of the Governor, 
make rules providing for the registration of births and deaths occurring 
amongst natives of Nigeria in any area in which such births and deaths 
were not registrable under this Ordinance. Native birth and death regis- 
tration was thereupon introduced in Kano City (Kano Province) in 1918, 
in Biu Town (Bornu Province) in 1921, and in Ilorin Town (Ilorin Pro- 
vince) in 1924.*'’ At about this time the Medical Department became 
interested in the expansion of such schemes. 

1923. Native Administrations should be invited to initiate registration of births 
and deaths in all their principal towns.® 

1925. The question of establishing a simple form of registration of births and 
deaths which could bo applied to all towns including Native Admmistration towns 
was discussed at tho Medical Conference held at Accra and it was considered that 
oven if [only] the numbers of births and deaths could be registered it would be an 
advance of value and wherever possible further details as to whether male or 
female, adult, child or infant should be added. Proposals on these lines are being 
made.® 

^ Nigeria, Medical Report 1938, p. 9. 

® ‘Eoport for the Year 1900 on that Portion of the Lagos Hinterland under tho Control of the 
Resident of Ibadan’, p. 26. 

* See Genms of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p. 36. In Zaria Town registration was apparently intro- 
duood a year earlier, but not upon the initiative of a Native Authority. See Northern Nigeria, 
‘Medical Report 1910’, p. 136: ‘A beginning was made at Zaria, during the year, m the direction 
of compiling the vital statistics of native towns. The Resident inaugurated a scheme of monthly 
record of the births and deaths occurring in the Native town, on which he and the Medical Officer 
are very keen. This is a most interesting experiment— the Emir has taken kindly to it — and if 
successful, wiU be gradually extended.’ 

* Oens-us of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii,pp,Zl, 186. 

* Nigeria, jfedten! Pepwl 1923, p. 30. See also ibid. 1924, p. 66. 
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In the meantime the Emirs concerned had introduced native birth and 
death registration in the remainder of Kano Emirate in 1925 (deaths) and 
in 1926 (births) and in the remainder of Katsina Emirate in 1926. But 
everywhere births and deaths were apparently merely 'recorded’ and 
not registered. 

No registers are kept, but the procedure is that the village headmen or Ward 
Head.g in the City, inform the District Heads every month of the births and deatb.s 
which occurred within their units, and the District Heads forward the combined 
figures to the Emir. A return is then made out, the Emir’s ofhce showing the total 
for each di.striet. In Kano there is a gap in the records for births from January, 
1926, to March, 1926, and of deaths for Juno, 1926. The figm-es were inaccurate 
and’ were regarded as of use more from an educational than a statistical point of 

The Director of Medical and Sanitary Service was now anxious to 
develop a procedure for such registration throughout the Northern Pro- 
vincies. The matter was discussed at a Residents’ Conference held at 
Kaduna in September 1926, ‘and it was decided that, for the present, it 
was not practicable for Native Administrations to furnish more than a 
montlily return of births and deaths in the chief towns, and a monthly 
return of deaths in the districts’.*^ 

The 1931 census report for the Northern Provinces contains some more 
details concerning this scheme and its functioning. 

In 1926 the possibility of introducing machinery for the collection of vital 
statistics was considered, and an attempt was made to develop a procedure for the 
registration of births and deaths of natives throughout the Northern Provinces, and 
a specimen form prepared by the Dhector of Medical and Sanitary Service was 
circulated with a view to some method of registration being introduced when it was 
considered that the Native Administrations were in a position to undertake the task. 
In general, it was not thought possible to provide for more than a monthly return 
of births and deaths for chief towns, and for a monthly return of deaths from 
Emirates. A system of registration had been in operation for some time in Ilorin 
City, and separate weekly returns are now being rendered for Kano City, but though 
attempts were being made in the districts, and little difficulty had been experienced, 
the statistics were generally thought to be unreliable. Returns were sent in irregu- 
larly, and after considerable delay, so that they were of no value from the point of 
view of watching epidemics.® 

Prom 1926 to 1930 registration was extended to many other places in 
the Northern Provinces. 

Returns were in 1931 being sent to the Health Office, Kaduna, for Kano City 
and Emirate, Plateau Province, Katagum Division of Bauchi Province, Zaria, 
Sokoto, and Niger Province, and in other Provinces and Divisions they were sent to 
tlia local Medical Officer and retained by him.'* 

An interesting attempt to nse all the available records from the Northern 
Provinces was made in connexion with the 1931 census. 

For the purpose of the Census, Residents were asked to supply figunss of bij'ths 
and deaths for the decade 1921-1930, for the Towns and Townships for which any 

^ GevMs of Nioeria, 1931, •vol. a, -p. 31. 

^ Eeport on the Northern Provinces 1926, p. 50. 

Census of Nigeria, 1931, voh a, p. 32. ‘Ibid. 
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vital sliatistics for any whole year or years were available. . , . The figures are not 
roliablo, and some of them on the face of it clearly inaccurate, but they .seem to be 
improving, and their recording and critical examination, without the danger of their 
being misleading, will only servo to show the present position, and to bring about 
a further improvoraont in the returns.’^ 

The census report shows for Kano Province the numbers of male and. 
female births and the numbers of male and female deaths of infants, 
children, and adults.* The results may be summarized as follows •.* 



Total 

hirtlis 

Total 

deatlis 

Infant 

deaths 

Year 

Total 

births 

Total 

deaths 

Infant 

deaths 


Kano City 



Kano Emirate 


1018 

1,141 

2,446 


1926 


65,887® 


1019 

1,263 

1,525 


1926 

33,660 

37,239 

11,630 

1920 

1,364 

1,466 


1927 

40,997 

41,143 

16,518 

1921 

932 

1,181 


1928* 

36,310 

30,473 

10,536 

1922 

1,168 

1,691 


1929 

43,796 

39,964 

16,462 

1923 

1,249 



1930 

42,488 

39,041 

14,228 

1924 

2,956 

6,240 






1926 

1561 

2,602 



Kano Township 

1929 

2,873 

3,270 

790 

1926 

61 

175 


1927 

4,223 

4,686 

1,368 

1927 

36 

204 


1928 

1,858 

1,649 

399 

1928 

68 

91 


1929 

2,469 

2,289 

680 

1929 

46 

60 


1930 

3,164 

2,656 

866 

1930 

46 

206 



I-Tadisjia Emirate 


Dauba Emirate 


192(P 

5,367 

3,077 

1,136 

1926® 

2,119 

663 

187 

1927 

6,004 

5,049 

1,579 

1927 

3,061 

1,999 

683 

1928 

4,919 

4,522 

1,368 

1928 

3,446 

1,333 

443 

1929 

6,339 

6,006 

1,863 

1929 

3,608 

1,627 

556 

1930 

5,891 

6,832 

1,860 

1930 

3,686 

1,716 

604 


Gumel Emirate 



Kazaure Emirate 

1928'‘ 

1,607 

780 

369 

1926® 

2,277 

717 

265 

1927 

1,381 

1,732 

913 

1927 

2,497 

1,157 

431 

1928 

3,004 

2,046 

1,108 

1928 

2,136 

886 

375 

1929 

3,467 

2,176 

1,044 

1929 

1,982 

1,034 

464 

1930 

1,889 

1,307 

630 

1930 

1,447 

675 

231 


' Ifignrcs for February only available. 

^ Figures for January missing. 

’ Figures for July missing. 

* Figures for Jan. to Mar. not available. 

Figures for Jan. to May not available. 

It is evident that the early returns from Kano City and the returns 
from Kano Townsliip were quite inadequate.* The data from Gumel and 
Kazaure .Emirates also inspire little confidence. But in the two most 

^ Oensua of Nigeria, 1931, f/ol. a, p. 32. “ See ibid., pp. 187-90. 

“ For population see the next table (native population of Kano Township was 7,371). The 
deaths figures given for Kano City in Nigeria, Medical liepori 192i, p. 46, differ for some years 
considerably from, those shown in. the Census Report. The statements ooiioetniug figures missing 
in Kano Emirate differ also (see Oenms of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, pp. 31, 188). 

d It is noteworthy that the most ihdomplete birth returns are those from Kano Township, the 
only place in the Provinoe where registration: was under the direct control of the British adminis- 
tration. 
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populous Emirates, Kano and Hadejia, registration was apparently more 
regular, though there cannot be any doubt that, particularly in parts of 
Kano Emirate, registration must have been incomplete. 

Apart from these basic figures for Kano Province the following birth- 
and death-rates were given in the census report 


Province 

Aren 

Population 

1931 

Year 

Birth- 

rate 

Death- 

Adamawa 

Adamawa Emirate 

433,121 

1930 

5 

6 


Muri Division 

171,241 

1930 

3 

2 


Numan Division 

47,441 


4 

3 


Gashaka* 

8,666 

1927 

1 

16 

Bauchi 

Bauchi Town 

10,629 

1929 

16 

15 




1930 

16 

16 


(Jombe Town 

3,243 

1928 

17 

31 




1929 

25 

29 




1930 

21 

18 

Benue 

Abinsi Town 

1,339 

1928 

117 

30 




1929 

33 

24 




1930 

73 

35 


Makurdi 

7,666 

1928 

8 

16 




1929 

9 

10 




1930 

12 

12 


Laila 

6,594 

1929 

30 

19 




1930 

61 

29 


Doma 

4,963 

1929 

37 

29 




1930 

62 

42 


Keana 

1,773 

1929 

67 

37 




1930 

109 

00 


Ibi 

4,990 

1928 

34 

37 




1930 

26 

21 

Borim 

Bornu Emirate 

714,336 

1930 

14 

16 


Dikwa Division 

194,364 

1930 

1 

8 


Potiskum 

99,074 

1930 


20 


Bin 

110,284 

1927 


23 


Bin Town 

4,127 

1921 

’l0 

13 




1922 

16 

9 




1923 

14 

7 




1924 

13 

10 




1926 

13 

14 

Kabba 

Lokoja Native Town 

6,963 

1928 

99 

82 




1929 

106 

90 




1930 

108 

89 

Kmio 

Kano City 

89,162 

1930 

35 

30 


Kano Emirate 

1 1,903,137 

1 1930 

22 

21 


Hadejia Emirate 

198,168 

1930 

30 

29 


Gumol Emirate 

72,551 

1930 

20 

18 


Daura Emirate 

99,442 

1930 

36 

17 


Kazaure Emirate 

66,148 

1930 

22 

10 

Niger 

Kuta Division 

64,177 

1930 

21 

20 

1 Bida Town- 

25,231 

1929 

12 

10 

i Agaio Town 

4,814 

1928 

30 

16 



1929 

36 

15 



1930 

36 

15 

Lapni Town 

2,843 

1928 

21 

13 



1929 

20 

28 

1 


1930 

27 

14 


1 Since 1928 merged in Adamawa Division. 


1 See Census of Nigeria, 1931, yoi; i, p. 36; vol. ii, pp. 186, 191. 
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Province 

Area 

Population 

1931 

Year 

Birth- 

Death- 

Niger (cont.) 

Kontagora Division 

09,161: 

1927 

24 

16 




1928 

23 

12 




1929 

24 

16 




1930 

26 

17 


1 Abuja Emirate 

74,405 

1929 

24 

18 




1930 

16 

13 

Plateau 

1 Jos llausa Settlement 

5,681 

1928 

37 

66 




1929 

31 

62 




1930 

34 

62 

Zaria 

.Katsina Town 

22,347 

1923 

27 



Katsina Division 

925,360 

1928 

46 

23 


Zaria City 

21,963 

1928 

38 

39 


EurtJier birth- and death-rates derived from native records were given 
in the Medical .Report for 1932.^ 


Area 

Estimated 

population 

Birth- 

Death- 

rate 

Sokoto (Town) . 

20,075 

12'9 

8'2 

Birnin Kebbi (Gwandu District) . 

286,886 

3G'7 

11-7 

Zuru (Dabai, Kontagora and Yaurl Emirates) 

162,035 

38a 

22-0 

Katsina (whole Emirate) .... 

906,476 

40'9 

15-5 

Katsina (Town) ...... 

28,302 

20-4 

10-2 

Bornu (Province) . . . 

1,114,368 

18-2 

13'6 

Bauchi (Town) 

10,646 

26'4 

16a 

Azare (Katagum Emirate) .... 

342,807 

40'3 

19a 

Minna (District of Niger Province) 

166,436 

19-9 

18'9 

Wukari (District) ..... 

213,099 

16-7 

sa 


It is obvious that many of the rates were based on records which were 
absolutely untrustworthy, and no new data have been published since 
1932. This is very much to be regretted as Native Authorities apparently 
went on sending returns to the Administration. The Colonial Reports say 
year in year out 

The Emir of Katsina introduced registration in Katsina Town in 1911 and later 
certam other native administrations in the Northern Provinces have followed .suit ; 
at the present time returns are received from various northern areas, while data are 
also available for several individual towns, since 1928 or 1929. Except in a few 
special areas registration is imperfect, but some of the resultant crude birth and 
death-rates probably provide an indication of the facts. The following are the figures 
for 1930 in the more reliable, areas of the Northern Provinces:— 


Province 

Place 

Population 

1931 

Crude Rates 
per Mille 

Birth 

Death 

.Senue 

Abinsi Town 

1,339 

73 

35 

Kano 

Doma „ 

4,963 

62 

42 

Kano City . 

89,162 

36 

30 

Plateau . 

Hadejia Emirate 

198,108 

30 

29 

Jos Hausa Settlement . 

6,681 

34 

52 


* See Nisrem, Jfedjcol 1932, p. 11. 

A See Colonial Mports, Nigeria 1933, p. 11 ; 193i, p. 12 ; 193S, pp. 10-11 ; 1936, p . 11 1 1937, p. 12 ; 
193S, pp. 12-13. (The wording is not always literally the same; I quote from the 1938 Report.) 
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It is difficult to see why these should be ‘the more reliable areas of the 
Northern Provinces’. The birth- and death-rates of Abinsi Town, Doma 
Town, and Jos Hausa Settlement may ‘provide an indication of the facts’ 
in those places in 1930, but those facts are of no interest, as the number 
of inhabitants is far too small to permit the drawing of conclusions. In 
any case it is regrettable that if actually ‘at the present time returns are 
received from various northern areas’ the Colonial Reports go on quoting 
merely those results for 1930. It may well be that if the Administration 
had taken the trouble to study more closely, for example, the returns from 
the various areas of Kano Emirate, vital statistics similar to those from 
certain districts of Uganda might have been developed. 

In the Southern Provinces very little has been done towards registration 
of native births and deaths outside the few districts where it is carried on 
in accordance with the Orders-in-Council quoted above, and the few efforts 
that have been made were due to the initiative of individual British ad- 
ministration officers rather than of Native Authorities. The first attempt 
of the kind was apparently made in Cameroons Province. The 1925 Report 
to the Council of the League of Nations said : 

In order to study the causes which make for an increase or decrease in the, popula- 
tion an attempt will be made in 1926 to compile regular statistics of births and deaths 
in a portion of the Victoria Division, but the former will pi’esent great diffi.oulties.’- 

The report for 1926 showed the results of the first attempts to introduce 
birth and death registration; 

A commencement lias been made in recording the births and deaths in certain 
selected areas. In the Victoria Division, with educated chiefs in charge of both 
Victoria and Buea Districts, it may be hoped that in a few years’ time the returns 
may possess some value and accuracy. For this first year it is not claimed that the 
returns are full or exact. For a period of nine months the Buea District, with a 
population of 0,261, recorded 100 births and 109 deatte. . . . The Victoria District, 
with a population of 6,970, recorded in 11 months 132 births and 196 deaths. . . . 

Similar registrations have been begiui in selected areas of Mamfe and Knmba 
Divisions, but for a shorter period of time, and the results are not yet worth re- 
cording. 

In Bamonda Divi.sion registration of births and deaths was commenced in August 
in the two Districts of Bali and Bandop, with the following results 

Bali District 
Total Population, 7,621. 

Births 

August- -September . . 26 

October-November . . 43 

Bandop District 
Total Population, 16,104. 

Births 

August-November . . 643 

It is nocossar5' to go slowlj', as the native has to be 
motives underlie European curiosity.® 

1 7526, p. 96. ® Ibid. 7926, p. 101. 


Deaths 

32 

48 


Deaths 

328“ 

convinoed that no sinister 
’Ibid., p. 82. 
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The reports for 1927 and 1928 did not give any figures, but related 
merely the inadequacy of the results. 

1927. Registrations of births and deaths have been continued in selected areas, the 
Buea and Victoria Districts of tho Victoria Division and live Di.stricts of Bamenda 
Division, but the results cannot yet be considered of any value for statistical purposes. i 

1928. Registration of births and deaths has been continued in selected areas, but 
the results liavo proved no more satisfactory than those of previous years and figures 
are still so patently inacem-ate as to be of no statistical value. ^ 

Attempts in other Provinces are reported as follows : 

1927. Ijebu Px’ovmce. The Ijebus have now become accustomed to report deaths 
and little difficulty is experienced from their concealment. Figures given by the 
Resident in his annual report, show that as the result of careful calculation, the dbath 
rate per 1,000 of the population is estimated at fom-teen which is remarkably low 
considering tho high rate of infantile mortality prevalent tliroughout the country.® 

Onitsha Province. The compilation of more reliable vital statistics than hitherto 
at Onitsha revealed that out of a population estimated at 12,000 there were 418 
deaths during the year.'* 

1928. Ijebu Province. Under the Native Authority’s Plague Regulations the 
registration of deaths is compulsory, and, although all deaths are not registered, the 
vast majority are and it appears that the death rate for the year was about twenty- 
four per thousand. The difference between this figure and that of fourteen given 
last year is thought to be due mainly to the greater msistence on registration but 
partly to a large number of deaths from pneumonia at the end of the year when the 
harmattan was very severe.® 

1929. Aheokuta Province. The scheme for the voluntary registration of births, 
deaths and marriages has been in operation for fifteen months and just over 2,000 
certificates of each kind have been taken out.® 

Another legislative step towards introducing registration of native 
births and deaths was taken in the ‘Native Authority Ordinance, 1933’’ 
which came into force on 1 April 1934. It stipulated; 

8. Subject to the provisions of any Ordinance or other law for the time being in 
force, a native authority may, subject to the general or specific direotions of the 
native authority, if any, to whom it is subordinate, issue orders, to bo obeyed by 
such persons within its area as may be subject to its juiisdiction and to whom the 
orders relate, for all or any of the following purposes 

ij) requiring the birth or death of any persons subject to its jurisdiction to be 
reported to it or to such person as it may direct. 

This Ordinance applied to the whole Protectorate,* and a similar 
Ordinance was enacted in 1937 for the Native Authorities in the Colony 
other than in the TownsMp of Lagos.® But only few Native Authorities 
seem so far to have issued such orders concerning registration.^® 

^ Report 1927, p. 90. ® Ibid. 1028, p. 105. 

® Report on Southern Provinces 1927, p. 39. * Ibid., p. 68. 

' Ibid. 1928, p. 30. A birth-rate of 36-0 and a death-rate of 27-0 are given for Ijebu Province, 
19.37, ill Nigeria, AlecKcaJ Feport .1937, p. 9. ® Report on Southern Provinces 1929, 

’’ No. 43 of 1933 (23 Nov.), reprinted in Laws of Nigeria 1933, Part A, pp. 161-73. 

* It wasropoaled by Ordinance No. 17 of 1943 (3 May), reprinted in Lawsof Nigerial943, Part A, 
pp. 61-104. The new Ordinance contained literally the same provisions as those quoted above 
but inserted after the word ‘requiring’ the words ‘the marriage’. 

* No. 39 of 1937 (20 Deo.), ‘Native Authority (Colony) Ordinance, 1937’, reprinted in. Laws of 
Nijfem 7937, Part A, pp. 149-60. 

“ Such orders have been issued according to Nigeria, Blue Booh 1938, Section 1, p, 46, in the Bgba 
Division of Oyo Province and in Oyo Town; according to Nigeria, Medical Report 1938, p. 9, 
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Conclusion. Tlie situation regar(iing native birth and death registration 
may be summarized as follows : 

(1) Registration was introduced by the British Administration in Lagos 
in 1867 and has been carried on uninterruptedly, with varying success. 
It became faii-ly effective towards the end of the nineteenth century, but 
it is doubtful whether any improvement in completeness has been achieved 
since. Registration was extended in 1926 to the townships of Kano and 
Calabar, and in 1932-44 to a few more places. The scanty data published 
indicate that registration outside Lagos has been quite incomplete, 

(2) Northern Provinces. Registration was introduced in a few places by 
Native Authorities in the first quarter of this century. From 1925 to 1930 
praiseworthy efforts were made to expand registration over large parts 
of the country. Statistics prepared in 1931-2 suggest that many records 
were quite inadequate, but that registration was by no means a failure 
everywhere. It is regrettable that the Administration has not published 
any more recent data. 

Southern Provinces. Some kind of registration was introduced in some 
places by the Administration in collaboration with the Native Authorities 
in 1926-9. But it seems that these efforts were given up very soon. In 
recent years a few Native Authorities have issued orders concerning regis- 
tration of births and deaths, but results have so far not been reported. 

Surveys. One important reason for the unsatisfactory state of native 
registration (and still more so of native vital statistics) is that the Adminis- 
tration, apart from a short period (1923-32), took evidently very little 
interest in the matter. This can also be inferred from the fact that special 
inquiries about fertility and mortality have been extremely scanty. 

(1) In 1913, a Political Officer in the Sokoto Province made inquiries in 
‘ a small unit of population (20,000) ’ about the number of boys and girls 
‘born during the last 12 months’ and the number of boys and girls ‘born 
during the last 12 months who have died’.^ He apparently secured these 
data in connexion with tax assessment, but it has not been reported from 
whom he obtained the information. 

(2) In the Mamfe and Bamenda Divisions of Cameroons Province the 
assessing officers, at the annual tax censuses of 1925-6, asked a number 
of women how many children they had borne and how many of these 
children had died at various ages.® 

(3) In connexion with the 1931 census two Medical Officers of Health 
made a thorough examination of selected villages comprising in all 20,514 
inhabitants. Since these inquiries covered only one-thousandth of the 
total population, the results cannot be considered as representative for 

in Abeokuta, Oyo, and Makurdi ; according to Laws of Nigeria 1942, Part D, p. 44, in Ikorodu ; 
according to ibid. 1943, Fart D, pp. 72, 1S2, in Bodagri Town, and in Onitaha Town. See alap 
Medical Report 1943, p. 8 : ‘Native Authority have made rules for, and adopted, the registration 
of births and deaths in Makurdi and Onitsha towns, in the Egba Division of Abeokuta Province, 
in the Oyo Division and the Ifo-Hesha District of, Oyo Province, in the Lagos Colony towns of 
Badagri and Ikorodu.’ 

'■ See Northern Nigeria, Medical Report 1913, p. 8. 

“ See Report on the Gameroons 1925, pp. 93-4; 1926, pp. 82-3. 
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the whole area, but they constitute an important source of information 
for certain districts.^ The Medical Officer of Health who conducted the 
Modioal Census in the Southern Provinces wrote 

The mode of conducting the census was as follows. The administrative officers 
of the chosen areas were approached, the nature of the examination explained and 
their consent and promise of help obtained. Meetings were then arranged to explain 
the nature and object to the native rulers and these in all cases signified their assent 
and promised to help as far as possible. To increase the popularity of the census, 
medical treatment was given for minor degrees of sickness and in some areas free 
yaws treatment was given. The area concerned was divided roughly into units of 
about 100 individuals and these were notified well in advance to appear for examina- 
tion on a specified date at convenient centres.^ This procedure was carried .out 
throughout the census, except at Arogbo, where the nature of the country made it 
impossible for the observer to travel to the numerous hamlets scattered over difficult 
swamp country. 

The average time allowed for each individual examination was three minutes and 
a clerk recorded the observations made by the Medical Officer. 

The difficulties encountered in carrying through the census were 
described as follows : 

Southern Provinces.^ The main diffioulty was to see the people. In Abeokuta, 
which is the mother town of the Egbas, many had gone to their farms and their 
town houses were closed or only a few members of the family were resident. Many 
deliberately evaded the census, and the percentage seen was estimated to be only 
about 30 per cent, of the possible in the area. In Arogbo, where the main occupation 
is fishing, the observer’s visit coincided with the departure to the fishing grounds, 
some of which were several days’ joru'iiey distant. Many of the people also live in 
hamlets of two or three families scattered over an area of about 400 square mOea 
and amongst these evasion was very high, only a few representatives coming from 
each hamlet and promisuig to send the others later. Some of the larger hamlets 
deliberately refused to come as the visit coincided with the annual tax collection. Not 
more than 60 per cent, of the whole population were seen in the Arogbo area. In 
the Cameroons the percentage seen varied from 60 to 70 per cent., and the greatest 
shortage was in adult males, who evaded for tax reasons, or had emigrated to the 
coast or to the plantations in search of work.® In all areas it was found that 
the people suspected some association between tho census and counting for tax 
purposes. 

Northern Provinces.” With the exception of one or two, the obstacles encountered 
were surmountable by the exliibition of tact, persuasion aird patience. Thus, in one 
village (Zangan Aya) a large number of the inhabitants fled to neighbouring villages 
two days before the arrival of the Medical Census Staff, and for a fortnight the village 
was semi-deserted except for the sick and tho agod. It was by the free medical 
treatment of these sick persons that the confidence of the fugitives was gradually 
regained, and a month later all the inhabitants had returned. The heads of house- 
holds were eventually persuaded by argument and demonstration that there was 

' Thus, the Medical Census of the Southern Provinces, which covered 11,023 persons, included 
4,122, or G per cent., of the inhabitants of the Mamfe Division of Cameroons Province. 

Om^v^ of Nigeria, 1931, vol.vi, p: 2. 

® For the Medical Census in the Northern Provinces see ibid. vol. v, p. 4: ‘Arrangements were 
made for the examination of the inhabitants in hatches of 60 or 80 each day , two empty huts being 
used as waiting-rooms (one for adult males and one for women and children).’ 

'* Ibid,, vol. vi, p, 2. 

“ At ages 16 to 29 there were counted in Cameroons Forest Zone 198 males and 668 females; 
see ibid., pp. S4-6. 

“ Ibid., vol. V, p. 3. 
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nothing to fear in the investigation, and that they and their families would he 
subjected to the mhiimum amount of inconvenience. 

The demographic information obtained for each person was; Sex, age, 
tribe, birthplace, occupation (in the Southern Provinces also married or 
single). In the case of women the additional information required in the 
Southern Provinces was : Total pregnancies, children alive, childi'en dead 
under 1 year, children dead over 1 year, miscarriages. In the Northern 
Provinces females 10 years of age and over were asked: Total pregnancies, 
children alive, children dead mrder 1 year and stillbirths, children dead 
1 year and over, premature births, miscarriages, numbers and types of 
multiple births, number of months pregnant.^ 

Special difficulties were met in ascertaining fertility. 

Southern Provinces. “ The information on fertility was given by the women con- 
cerned and the statement was checked as far as possible by reference to the husband 
or to the chief. Many lies were told to cover the absence of children who were 
left behind to look after homes and farms, or because of the difficulty of carrying 
them. A greater difficulty lay in the fact that some tribes object to givmg the 
number of their children. It is considered unlucky and a truthful answer might 
entail the death of one. In the Cameroons forest some women excluded the number 
of children conceived with any former husband, so that an appreciable error may 
occur with the older women. 

Northern Provinces.® From the outset a difficulty ai-oso in connection with the 
questioning of adult females as to the numbers and results of their pregnancies. For 
reasons which are easily understandable, a large number of the women could not bo 
induced to give the correct number of their total pregnancies, with their subsequent 
histories. Conspiracies arose amongst the women in each village, their aim being 
deliberately to mislead the Medical Census Officer. For example, in Kaita there was 
a ‘No birth’ conspiracy, and a large number of women between the ages of 20 and 
40 years stated that they hod never been pregnant. Similarly in Laminga, there 
was a ‘Two birth’ conspiracy. Out of 00 women examined in one day, 40 stated 
that they had had two children and that one was alive and the other dead. 

To defeat these conspiracies it was necessary to examine the women a second 
and a third time (the second time the husbands were present and were asked to 
confirm their wives’ statements, and the third time the village chiefs were present). 
At each questioning totally different results were obtained in a large percentage of 
the cases. Several women were questioned oit as many as six different occasions 
(at intervals of a week) and on each occasion gave different answers.' 

Tlie results of the special investigations will be discussed in the following 
section. 

VI. Native PERTiuTy, Mortality, and Population Growth 

1. Lagos 

Introduction. Birth and death data from Lagos are now available for 
more than 70 years. But quite apart from incompleteness of registration 
the official vital statistics present defects which make it necessary to use 
tlicm with great caution. 

(1) Very often the same figure is given in some documents for deaths of 

’ Sea ibid,., vol. v. p. 2; vol. vi, p. 1. “ Ibid., vol. vi, p. 2. ® Ibid., vpl. v, p. 4. 

* See also ibid.: ‘The average native woman cannot be indneed oven, to refer to her first-born, 

and as often as not excludes it from the number she gives as her total pregnancies.’ 
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Africans, in others for deaths of non-Europeans, and in still others for 
deaths of the total population^ 

(2) The treatment of still-births in the oiBicial reports is somewhat con- 
fusing. They seem to have been included in the numbers of deaths (and 
also in the numbers of infant deaths) from the outset^ until 1909. But 
since at first still-births were not registered as births, but merely recorded 
in connexion with burials, they were not included in the numbers of 
births prior to 1 July 1892,® from when on they were included in the 
numbers of births until 1909. From 1909 on still-births have been excluded 
from both the numbers of births and deaths. The Administration and 
Medical Officers very often seem not to have been aware of the actual 
position. For the years prior to 1892 the excess of deaths over births has 
been computed by deducting the number of births, excluding still-births, 
from the number of deaths including still-births. The official birth, death, 
and infant mortality rates which since 1909 excluded still-births have 
been compared indiscriminately with the rates of the preceding years 
which included sthl-births. 

(3) The value of the official birth- and death-rates is greatly impaired 
by the fact that the population figures ascertained at the censuses, and 
still more so the intercensal population estimates, have been uncertain. 

Prior to 1905 the numbers of births and deaths were related, as a rule, 
to the population ascertained at the preceding census. In his Memorandum 
of 29 October 1909, mentioned above, the Governor stated: 

In 1906 1 discovered that throughout the decado 1891-1900 the vital statistics 
of Lagos were calculated on the census figures for 1891 without any allowance for 
increase in population. Also that since 1901 the figures had been calculated on the 
results of that census without any addition. The population of the town has been 
steadily increasing. The death rate — as given in the reports — had steadily increased 
dm-ing the decade 1891-1900, presumably owing to increase in population not being 
allowed for. The same tendency was evident in statistics from 1901 to 1904. 

As a matter of fact the official death-rate for Lagos Town dropped from 
61 in 1900 to 46 in 1901* (although the number of deaths decreased only 
from 1,986 to 1,835) because the deaths of 1900 were related to the jiopu- 
lation ascertained at the 1891 census (32,508) while the deaths of 1901 were 
related to the population ascertained at the 1901 census (39,387). In 1904 
the official death-rate was still computed on the basis of the 1901 census 
results,® but for 1906 it was calculated, according to the instructions of the 
Governor, by assuming that the yearly increase of Lagos Town since the 
census of 1901 had been equal to the average yearly increase between 
1891 and 1901, i.e. 687. The number of deaths in Lagos Town 1905, 

' As the published data do not make it possible to exclude consistently non-natives, I shall use 
in this section, unless otherwise stated, figures referring to the total population. 

® Bee, for example, Colonial Possessions Seporls 1879S1, p. 303, where it appears that the 667 
registered native deaths include 10 still-birtha. (The 130 deaths of Europeans registered from. 
1868 to 1879 included 3 stiU-births.) 

The birth statistics show for 1891 and the first half of 1892 no still-births and for the second 
half of 1892, 26 still-births. The death statistics show for 1891, 25 still-births and for 1892, 44 still- 
births. See Colonial JZeporfs, Xajros 7592, pp. 31-6. 

* See Lagos, Blue Booh 1900, p. 67 ; 1901, p. 77. ‘ See ibid. 1904, p. 78. 
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therefore, was related to a population of 42,135, but in computing the 
birth-rate for Lagos Town and the birth- and death-rates for Ebute Metta 
the census figures (39,387 and 2,460) were still used;^ 



Births 

1 Deaths 

Birth-rate | 

Death-rate 

Lago.s . . , 1 

2,370 

2,172 

60-1 

61-6 

Ebute Metta . . i 

165 

286 

67-0 

116'2 


But the Vaccination census taken in 1905 suggested that the population 
increase since 1901 had been much greater than assumed by the Governor, 
and, for 1906-8 the Medical Reports published death-rates based {a) on 
the assumptions of the Governor, and (6) on the Vaccination census. For 
1909 and 1910 only rates (b) were published, but the 1911 census showed 
that even these rates had been too high. The results for Lagos and Ebute 
Metta may be summarized as follows:® 



Population 


1 

Birth-rate 

Death-rate 

Year 

(a) 1 (6) 

Births 

Deaths | 

(«) 1 (&) 

{a) 1 (ft) 


Lagos 


1900 

I 42,822 

48,467 1 

2,240 

1,908 

62-4 

46-2 

44-9 

1907 

43,509 

60,551 1 

2,272 

1,946 

52-2 

44-9 

44'7 

1008 

44,196 

52,012 i 

2,281 

1,978 

61-6 

43-3 

44-7 

1909 


63,299 

2,312 

1,975 

— 

43-3 

— 

1910 

— 

53,986 

2,389 

1,937 

— 1 

44-2 

— 

1911 1 

01,000 1 

2,430 

1,873 I 

39 

•8 1 

30 


Ebute Metta 


1909 


7,417 

264 

284 

— , 36-6 — 1 38-2 

1910 


8,104 

262 

326 

— 32-3 — 1 40'1 

1911 

— 

12,000 

288 

317 

24 20'4 


The comparability of the official rates for 1920 and 1921 was again im- 
2 )aircd considerably by an underestimate of the population. The results 
for .Lagos and Ebute Metta combined were as follows 


Year \Population 

Births 

Deaths 

Birth-rate 

Death-rate 

1920 1 84,694 

2,846 

2,443 

33-5 

28'8 

1021 1 98,626 

3,002 

2,472 

30-4 

261 


The population estimates for the late 1920s agreed well with the 1931 
census returns, bub the erratic estimates made in subsequent years created 
an absolutely chaotic condition in the official bu'th- and death-rates. 
I shall confine myself to reproducing here the rates for Lagos Township 
from the Reports of the Lagos Medical Officer of Health.^ 


i See ibid. 1905, p. 82. 

® See Southern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1906’, pp. 287-8; 1907, pp. 14, Id’, 1908, pp. 12, 16; 
1909, pp. 38, 41 ; 1910, pp. 11, 13 ; IMI, p. 9. 

® See Nigeria, Medical Report 1919-21, p. 23. The results were not shown separately. 

* For (o) see Lagos Town Council, Report of Medical Officer of Health 1.928, p. 15, 1929, p. 14, 
1930, p. 25, 1930, p. 24 ; for (6) see ibid. 1931, p. 19, 193S, p. 21 ; for (c) see ibid. 1937, pp. 26-6. 
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rear 

Nopulaium 

Births 

Deaths 

Birth-rate 

Death-rate 

{«) 

(6) 

(c) 

(a) 

(i) 

(d 

(a) 1 (i) 

(r) 

liiilllilll 

114.500 

118.500 
122,000 
122,000 
(126,767) 
(129,409) 
(132,051) 
(134,693) 
137,335 
139,977 

126,000 

129.000 

132.000 

135.000 

138.000 

140.000 

156.000 

160.000 
170,000 

139,800 

142,500 

145.300 
148,200 
150,700 

153.300 
155,900 

3,310 

3,333 

3.457 
3,494 

3.458 
3,869 
3,893 
4,475 
4,482 
4,081 
4,105 

2,322 
2, .454 
2,151 
2,016 
1,789 
1,832 
2,171 
2,097 
2,372 
2,404 
2,654 

28-9 

28-1 

28- 3 
28-6 

32-6 

29- 2 

20 

20 

26 

26 

25 

27-6 

24-9 

27-9 

26-3 

24-7 

27-1 

20-7 

30-1 

29'7 

20-2 

20-7 

17-0 

16- 5 

17'3 

17- 2 

1 - 

18 

19 

16 

13 
13-1 
13'9 
13-1 
13-9 1 

12-7 

14- 8 
14'1 

15- 7 
15-7 
17-0 


How unsafe it would be to draw any conclusions from the official rates 
can perhaps beat be illustrated by showing the 1935 rates separately for the 
two sections of Lagos Township, the figures being taken from the Nigeria 
Medical Report for 1935 (a) and 1936 (6) respectivelyd 



Population 



Birth-rate 

Death-rate 

District 

(o) 

(5) 

Births 

Deaths 

(a) 

(5) I 

\ {«) 

(fe) 

Lagos . 

120,000 

137,336 

3,627 

1,932 

29-4 

25’7 

Ki'l 

14'1 

Ebute Metta . 

60,000 

20,294 

943 

432 

18'8 

4rv5 

8-6 

21'3 


Fertility. In his ‘Notes on the Medical History of Lagos’ the Medical 
Officer Dr. Turner said : 


The birth-rate has fallen continuously throughout the period for which accurate 
data are available. The following figures show the decline : — 


1897 

1902 

1909 

1910 


, 61 per 1,000. 1920 

. 62 „ 1,000. 1921 

. 43 „ 1,000. 1929 

. 44 „ 1,000. 1930 


. 33 per 1,000. 
. 30 „ 1,000. 

. 28'3 „ 1,000. 
. 2a’6 „ 1,000. 


The reasons for this fall are manifold: but probably tho most important is the 
sterility which has resulted from the widespread infection with gonorrhoea, and 
less so, of sjrphilis. The average pregnancies per woman in former days was probably 
about six, it is now only between three and four. I am informed by the Medical 
Officers in charge of the African Hospital that 80 per cent of the attendances of 
women are for sterility. Corrected birth-rates would show even lower figures 
(correction factor 0-9).“ 


The above birth-rates, to be sure, are not strictly comparable with one 
another. The rates for 1897 and 1902 refer to Lagos Town only and include 
still-births, while those from 1909 cover also the mainland and exclude 
still-births. Moreover, all rates prior to 1921 were swelled by relating tho 
number of births to an underestimated number of inhabitants. The 
average number of registered live-born in Lagos Town rose from 1,695 in 
1897-8 to 1,804 in 1899-1900, 1,933 in 1903, and 2,260 in 1904. There is no 
reason to assume that the birth-rate decreased in this period, and it probably 


‘ Sec Nigeria, JiUdical Report 1935, p. 7 j 1936, pp. 9-10. 

“ Censits of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p. 120, The Government Statistician had made .a computation 
according to which the crude birth-rate for Lagos must be multiplied by the factor 0-89 in order 
to bring it to the basis of aatandard population (see ibid., pp. 89-00). 
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exceeded 45 in 1904d But the number of registered live-births oscillated 
in 1907-19 between 2,156 and 2,483 without showing a definite trend, and 
as the population no doubt increased very much it is safe to say that the 
birth-rate decreased considerably. Between 1919 and 1923 the number 
of births registered in Lagos Townaliip® increased from 2,517 to 3,423, and 
it is likely that the birth-rate increased again in those years, but from 1924 
to 1931 the number of registered births changed very little, oscillating 


Table 22. Registered Births and Deaths in Lagos Town, 1892-190T 


Year 

Live-horn 

Still-born 

Total deaths \ 

1 Deaths under 1 

still-born 

still-born 

exel. 

still-born \ 

still-born 

1892 

647 

44 

1,339 

1,383 

328 

372 

1893 

1,034 


1,387 

•• 1 

399 

1894 

1,197 


1,487 


■ 537 

1895 

1,342 

101 

1,674 

1,775 

641 

642 

1890 

1,409 

76 1 

1,636 

1,702 

647 

023 

1897 

1,635 

120 

1,800 

1,926 

620 

752 

1898 

1,656 

118 

1,759 

1,877 

014 

732 

1899 

1,811 

118 

2,038 

2,156 

740 

864 

1900 

1,796 

144 

1,842 

1,980 

698 

842 

1901 

1 2,065 


1,836 




“ See Colonial Reports, Lagos 1892, pp. 34-C ; Lagos, ‘ Abstract of Registration 1800’, pp. 1 30-1 , 
Abstract of Registration 1898, p. 5, ‘Report of Registrar General 1809’, p. 317, ‘1900’, p. 78 j 
Lagos, ‘Report by Commissioners appointed to enquire into Infantile Mortality’, pp. 261-2; 
Lagos, Blue Book 1901, p. 77. 

merely between 3,261 and 3,494. Birth registration and census returns 
were incomplete. But assuming that the proportion of omissions was the 
same in both records, the birth-rate would have been about 28 in 1928-31 
as well as in 1918-20. From 1932 on the situation is somewhat obscure. 
The number of registered births rose from 3,458 in 1931 to 3,869 in 1932, 
4,476 in 1934, 4,980 in 1939, 5,341 in 1940, 5,929 in 1942, and 7,240 in 1944.3 
Tlie population estimates in this period, as shown above, were quite erratic. 
If the figure for 1944 (172,000) could be trusted, the birth-rate in that year 
would have been 42 ; but the population was probably much larger. The only 
conchrsions which can be derived from the available data, therefore, seem 
to be; (1) the birth-rate declined considerably in the first two decades of 
this century ; (2) there is no evidence that the birth-rate is lower now than 
20 years ago. 

The proportion of still-births registered in Lagos Town dropped from 
6-6 per cent, in 1895-1900 to 6-1 per cent, in 1907-18, and to 3-2 per cent, 
in 1924-38. In Lagos Townslxip the percentage declined from 4'9 hi 
1908-26 to 3-1 in 1927-44. 

Tfie decline in the number of still-births was probably due to the 

Even if registration had been complete the birth-rate would have exceeded 46, provided the 
results of the 1905 Vaooination census (48,467) con he trusted. 

® No separate data are available for Lagos Town. 

® Trom 1939 on the figures exclude non-native births. 
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extension of medical oared But it is very difficult to explain the trend of 
tlie live-birth rate. There cannot, to be sure, be any doubt that the heavy 
drop in the first two decades of this century was due, at least in part, to 
the spread of gonorrhoea. Dr. Turner in his ‘Notes on the Medical History 
of Lagos ’ says : 

The most important single disease is gonorrhoea, with its manifold sequelae and 
its important bearing on the fertility of the race. Some years ago a medical practi- 
tioner in close touch with conditions in Lagos stated that, before many generations 
had passed, the Yoruba native population would markedly diminish. This has not 
yet happened, but fertilitj^ data show that the event is not unlikely. Accurate 
information is urgently needed to throw light on this matter.* 

Venereal Disease, (a) Gonorrhoea. Little or no exact information is available, 
but all Medical Officers are unanimous in stating that it is widespread. The social 
habits of the people tend to cause a rapid spread and conservative estimates state 
that at least 50 per cent of adult males are infected. The effect on the birth-rate is 
already noticeable and widespread sterility is the result. It is difficult to decide when 
the disease was first introduced, but there is little doubt that it was very early, as 
natives from the hinterland had many remedies as early as 1897. The more rapid 
spread in recent years may be due to the more lax moral condition of the people 
in the transition state of civilization. 

(6) Syphilis. The information concerning syphilis is even more vague than that 
concerning gonorrhoea, as the only reliable test is also positive for Yaws, which is 
endemic over the greater part of Southern Nigeria. Aneurism and aortic heart lesions 
are becoming more common, or patients are coming forward for treatment more 
readily. 

In general, all that can be stated is that both diseases are present, and to a 
dangerous extent, and that a great deal of further information is required.’ 

But when Dr. Turner wrote his ‘Notes’ the fall in the birth-rate had 
stopped many years ago, and there is no evidence that sterility was wide- 
spread.'^ Further information concerning the incidence of venereal diseases 
has not been forthcoming, and it is not impossible that the apparent 
stability of the birth-rate in the last 20 years may have been due to a check 
in the spread of venereal disease. 

General Mortality. Lagos Island, ‘originally a mudbank covered by 
mangrove’,® had for a very long time the repxitation of being a most 
unhealthy place. The Acting Colonial Surgeon in a report to the Adminis- 
trator, dated 25 August 1870, said that ‘Lagos still possesses the unenvi- 
able distinction of a sanitary position almost as bad as could be ’.® Ten 
years later, on 11 October 1880, Lieutenant-Governor Griffith wrote; 

... in order to remove from Lagos the reproach of being a most unhealthy settle- 
ment di-ainage and filling up of pestilential swamps will have to be attended to far 
beyond what is authorised by the present allotment of funds for such work.'^ 

^ The Commission appointed in January 1901 to inq^uire into the extent of Infantile Mortality 
was ‘appalled’ to find such a large number of Btill-births (see ‘Report’, p. 247). ‘We are of 
opinion that the large number of still-births are due to these native medicine men as they appear to 
know nothing about artificial respiration and other means for making the apparently lifeless new 
born infant live’ (ibid., p, 249). , 

“ Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p. 126. ® Ibid., p. 128. 

* The only fact cited by Dr. Turner is that of all the pregnancies of 124 women over 40 questioned 
hi Lagos 15'0 per cent, had ended in miscarriages and that 6-5 per cent, of the 124 women (i.e. 8) 
had never been pregnant; see ibid., vol. vi, p. 9. ’ Ibid., vol. i, p. 126, 

° State of Oohnial Possessions 1869, 'PaxtiJl, '^.24:. ’’ ColonM Possessions Beigorts 1879, y>.2l0. 
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After another ten years the Colonial Secretary reported : 

Much has been and is being done to improve the sanitary condition of the town : 
the swamps in its immediate vicinity are being gradually filled up and a better 
system of soavenging has been introduced. A large number of wells has been 
sunk by the Government, from which fairly good water is obtained. . . . But when 
all is said and done the fact remains that it is almost impossible to conquer by 
sanitary measures and precautions so bad a climate as is mifortunately to be found 
in Lagos.i 

Opinions about the effects of the slight sanitary improvements upon 
mortality were influenced by the official death-rates,^ which owing to the 
incompleteness of registration were quite misleading, and it is perhaps 
no accident that only when death registration in the 1890s became fairly 
complete the urgency of fundamental sanitary reforms became generally 
recognized. But it took some time before action was taken. 

1807. Discussion is still going on as to a feasible scheme for the sanitary reform 
of Lagos town in connection with water supply and drainage that can be carried out 
reasonably within the means of the Colony. It will be oivsily comprehensible that on 
a malarial island a mile or two long by half a mile broad, with a population of .70,000 
souls living on it, and a much larger number of bodies dead and buried in it for many 
years past, disturbance of the soil is to bo avoided by every possible means. No 
scheme has yet been approved.® 

1898. The question of improving the sanitary condition of Lagos has engaged the 
attention of the Government for some years past, but, so fai-, it has not been found 
possible to devise a scheme likely to give satisfactory results which the Colony is able 
to afford. There are hardly any drains, and what there are are only to carry off the 
surface water in wot weather. There are both land latrines and latrines over the 
water, and all Govei-nmont buildings and some private houses are supplied with 
earth closets.'* 

1899. The sanitary condition of the Island of Lagos has been considerably 
improved during the last few years. Now latrines have been erected in several 
quarters of the town in the course of the year. There is, however, no underground 
drainage, and no water supply has yet been provided.® 

Eai’ly in the month of May the new Governor of the Colony, Sir William 
MacGregor, arrived. The question of improved sanitation and a water supply at 
once occupied his attention. The original scheme for obtaining water from Ikoyi, 
unfortunately, has so far failed, and it is difficult to see what can be done in a place 
situated as Lagos is to ensure an adequate and continual supply of water without 
very great expenditure. . . . Lagos itself is practically nothing more than a sandbank, 
and there appears to bo little left to hope for except that before many years are past 
it may be foirnd possible to remove the Government to an inland position, where 
IJroper sanitary conditions may be instituted.® 

1901. The sanitary state of the town has greatly improved withm the past ten 
years, but there is room for still greater improvement.’ 

We are fully aware that there is in this town an appalling amount of sickne8.s, 
which is attended by a frightful rate of mortality. Two thousand two hundred 
persons die in this small town every year.® 

* Colonial Reports, Lagos 1890, p. 13, See also Colonial Possessions Reports 1882, pp. 252-3, 
1884-6, p. 118 ; Colonial Reports, Lagos 1894, p. 6. 

^ Seo, lor example. Colonial Possessions Reports 1879-81, pp. 302, Z04: 

^ Colonial Reports, Lagos 1897, p. 10. ^ Ibid. IS9S, p. 16. 

' Ibid. .Z8S.9i pp. 21-2. ® Ibid., p. 27. ’ Ibid. IffCW-I, p. 10. 

® Speech of Governor Sir William MacGregor at the foundation of the ‘Lagos Ladies’ League’ 
(26 Jan. 1901), ibid. At the same time the Governor in a Message to the Legislative Council 
complained about the inefSoionoy of the Sanitary Inspectors : ‘The staff provided should if well 
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As to general sanitation, schemes for the removal of sewage of the Colony of 
Lagos into the sea have been proposed, but, as they involve considerable capital 
expenditure, and, what is more serious, a large annual expenditure, it has been 
decided to defer action for the present, and until the Colony is in a better position 
to afford expenditure on this improvement.”- 

1902. During the past five or six years there has been marked improvement in 
the sanitary condition of the town, though there is a very great deal yet to bo 
accomplished in the direction of sanitary improvement — ^notably the institution of an 
adequate method of sewage disposal, and of surface drainage.^ 

The construction of the town, where some 40,000 persons are collected mainly in 
native huts, the over-crowding of these latter, the absence of any proper method of 
disposing of household slop water, of surface drainage, and of sewage disposal — all 
constitute obstacles to the attainment of even a moderately high standard of sanita- 
tion; but that improvement under new and scientific methods has, as before 
remarked, been markedly in evidence during the past .six years, is a fact beyond 
dispute.® 

1903. There can bo no reasonable doubt that Lagos can be made a fairly healthy 
town within a few years from this, if the hygienic measures in use there now are 
persevered in ; and if these are supplomontod by the execution of the scheme sub- 
mitted to you, with the full approval of the consulting engineers, for furnishing the 
inhabitants with a sufficient .supply of good wator.^ 

1905. Reclamation of Swamps, &c. This work was actively continued in various 
parts of Lagos Island, and over 60,000 cubic yards of soil wore used in filling in the 
areas reclaimed. The appearance of the northern and southern points of the Island 
has in consequence of these operations \mdorgone a complete change as compared 
with, say, four years ago, and the prospects of good health in these parts of the to-wn 
have been greatly enhanced — this apart from the throwing open of considerable 
space excellently adapted for business premises on the north, and dwelling houses 
on the south, in a town which had already become very congested.® 

In his report for the year 1909, the Acting Medical Officer said : 

In conclusion I am very glad to be able to state that Lagos is at present in a fairly 
good sanitary condition, when ono realises that a large portion of the Town has been 
reclaimed, only a small portion laid out loroperly, houses packed too closely together, 
Streets too narrow and not in alignment, very few open spaces, therefore ventilation 
defective, and the highest part of the Town only 20 feet over sea-level and the 
difficulty of gettmg a fall for drains — ^taking all these things into consideration, I 
thhik that on the whole, the condition of the Town is satisfactory.® 

There can in fact be no doubt that mortality in Lagos had begun to 
decline. In spite of a large increase in population the number of deaths 
registered in 1897-1917 did not rise. The average death-rate which in the 

admmistBi-ed he sufficient to effect a very great improvement in the sanitary condition of I.ago3. 
It is impossihle to say that sanitary inspection is oarried out in a manner that could be considered 
satisfactory to the most casual observer; but that is not the fault of this Council which has 
generously provided the necessary salaries, but is to be imputed to the ineffioienoy of the men to 
whom the salaries are paid. There need he no doubt that efficient inspectors can he obtained on 
the basis of the vote as submitted to you. The question is of far greater importance than is 
represented by the small sums of money involved, and the Council may rest assured it -will receive 
particular attention and that efficiency will be insisted on either from the present inspectors or 
from their successors’ {Government Gazette, Colony oj Lagos, 23 Mar. 1901, p. 163). It should 
be noted, however, that the whole sanitary staff of Lagos consisted in 1900 of 1 part-time 
Medical Officer of Health and 2 African Sanitary Inspectors (see Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, 
p. 130). 

^ Colonial Beports, Lagos 1900-1, -p. 11: ® Ibid. J902, p. 22. ® Ibid., p. 23. 

* Sir WiUlam MacGregor to Mr. Lyttelton, ibid. 7993, p. 3. Ibid. 1905, p. 36. 

® Report on the Municipal Board of Health 1909, p. 12. 
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second half of the 1890s must have exceeded 40 was probably less than 
soil! 1911-17. It exceeded 30 again in 1918and 1924, but since 1928 it has 
been below 20 probably in every year. Not much more can be said, I think, 
about mortality in general. The Government Statistician, it is true, 
computed several life tables for Lagos^ showing as mean expectation of 
life at birth for males in 1921-30 36-4 years, for male Yoruba in 1931 
40'1 years, for males in 1932 46*7 years, for females in 1932 52-8 years, 
for males in 1933 46-8 years, and for females in 1933 51-7 years, but the 
basic data used in computing these tables — population by age, births, and 
deaths by age — are all so inadequate that the results are by no means 
conclusive. Nor do they seem plausible. It may well be, to be sure, that 
according to mortality in 1931 the mean expectation of life at birth was 
40 years for males (and, say, something hke 45 years for females), but the 
number of deaths registered, in Lagos Township was lower in 1931 than 
in any other year from 1899 to 1944, and all the available evidence suggests 
that mortality has not decreased since 1931.^ 

There remains, however, the incontrovertible fact that mortality in 
Lagos in the last 35 years was considerably less than in the first 40 years 
of British occupation. Important factors were swamp reclamation and 
the introduction of a piped water-supply which reduced very much 
the incidence of malaria and dysentery® and eliminated guinea-worm.* 
Another factor was vaccination against smallpox. Dr. Turner described 
the progress achieved as follows : 

No figures are available for the years prior to 1896, but comment was made on the 
endomicity of smallpox and the fact that outbreaks were of frequent occurrence. 
The period 1896-1905 gave an average annual incidence of about 100 cases per 
annum. Vaccination up to this time had been inadequate, and in the years 1904 and 
1005 a vaccination census was made which, on completion, showed that the majority 
of Lagos residents had boon vaccinated. It is to be regretted that the detailed report 
has been lost. Since 1910 the average annual incidence has been 12 cases per annum. 
Outbreaks in this period have been due to importation of eases from ships and the 
mainland, where vaccination is less complete, and not a few have been traced to the 
efforts of Shopona priests to maintain their cult. In 1904 a survey of j)ersons met at 
random in the street showed that of 208 adults 16 per cent had had smallpox. In 
the same year 10 per cent of 1 ,390 school children showed evidence of past smallpox. 
No recent data are available on the incidence in various age-groups, but figures are 
available for some groups of school children. 

In 1930, of 227 boys aged 14-19, 7-6 per cent had had smallpox. Of 285 girls of 
all ages 2 per cent had had smallpox. A probable average for all school children is 
about 4 per cent. This does not represent the Lagos incidence as many of the children 
are immigrant. A rough estimate for Lagos in the early days prior to vaccination 
would show an average annual incidence of at least 0-5 per cent and probably nearer 
1 per cent of the gross population.® 

' See Census of Nigeria, 193.1, vol. i, pp. 80-6; Lagos Town Council, Report of Medical 0£icer 
of Health 1932, p. 26 ; Report of .Lagos Town Cotincil 1933, p. 46. 

VBomo official reports give as an explanation that ‘clearly longevity cannot be increased 
iivdcfinitely ’ (C'oloniai Reports, Nigeria 1933, p. 13 ; 1934, p. 13 ; 1935, p. 12 ; 1936, p. 12). 

® Ur. Turner suggeats that before 1900 malaria and dysentery ‘killed many hundreds of people 
annually.’ (Cejisus o/ Nt^em, 1937, vol. i, p, 129). 

■* ‘Tliia disease disappeared smoe the iatroduotiOn of a piped water supply, e.g. in 1914 there 
were 234 oases treated at the African Hospital and in recent years, none ’ (ibid., p. 127). 

® Ibid., pp. 128-:7. 
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Thus, according to Dr. Turner, the average annual incidence was about 
200 or 300 in the early days prior to vaccination, about 100 in 1896-1905, 
and 12 in 1911-31. With regard to the period prior to 1896 Dr. Turner 
reports: 

Smallpox was said to be epidemic every other year and to be the main scourge of 
the island and the hinterland.’- 

But this was possibly an exaggeration, and Dr. Turner’s statement 
that no figures are available for the years prior to 1896 is also not correct. 
According to Payne’s Lagos and West African Almanack and Diary for 1882 
the ‘Registrar’s Return of Deaths Caused by Small Pox in Lagos’ for 
1868-79 was as follows:^ 



A perusal of the annual administration reports yields the following 
results 

1876. The population ‘scarcely suffered at all from smallpox’.^ 

1877. 41 cases, 16 deaths.® 

1878. 201 cases, 74 deaths. ‘. . . a severe epidemic of small-pox raged 
at the early part of the year, followed up by the most unhealthy season 
for years previous in the recollection of some of the old native inhabitants 
of the place.’® 

1882. ‘Small pox being endemic in this country occasional cases appear 
now and then. . . .’^ 

1886. ‘The epidemic of .small-pox which raged last year has dis- 
appeared.’® 

1887. ‘There were but few cases of small-pox during the year.’® No 
deaths.^® 

1891. 129 deaths.ii 

1892. 23 deaths.12 

1895. 50 deaths.13 

In 1896-1905 the average number of cases, according to Dr. Turner, 
was about 100. The number of deaths in 1896-1900 has been given as 
32, 16, 30, 22, and 16 respectively.®® The Colonial Report for 1902 said: 

. . . smallpox — endemic in this country — ^has almost vanished from Lagos town. 
There is, however, a constant influx of infected persons from outlying districts, and 
so cases must bo expected, every now and then, to occur in the to-vvii of Lagos itself.’® 

’ Ibid., p. 129. 

- See Payne 1882, p. 41. The deaths from smallpox are given there by sex for eaoh month. 

“ The death figures for 1877 and 1878 in the Administration reports are lower than those shown 
by Payne. 

Golonial Possessions Reports 1S76, p. 119. ® Ibid. 1S76-S, p. 164. 

® Ibid. See also ibid., pp. 15:i. 158. ’ Ibid. 7SS2, p. 251. 

* Ibid. 7A’A’4-C, p. 117. ^ Sanitary Report mi Lagos 1HS7, p. ‘i. 

See ibid., p. 6. ” See Golonial Reports, Lagos 1892, p. 30, 

“ See ibid. ‘General Abstract of Registration 1896’, p. 126. 

’■* See xhid,-. General Abstrad of Registration 1898, p. 2-, 'Report of Registrar General 1890’, 
p. 315, 1900, p, 76. Colonial Reports, Lagos 1902, p,2S. 
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The Medical Report for 1904 stated: 

Only 56 oases of Small-pox were treated in the Small-pox Hospital this year with 
7 deaths, as against 120 with 17 deaths last yeard 

The total number of cases reported in 1906-18 was only 116. But in 
1919-20 there was an epidemic which, was more serious than the preceding 
one of 1903, and cases were numerous also in 1933-4. Thus the average 
number of cases rose from 9 in 1906-18 to 34 in 1919-38.^ On the whole, 
the available data suggest that smallpox in the nineteenth century claimed 
possibly less victims than is usually believed and that, on the other hand, 
the fight against this disease has not been quite as successful as had been 
expected a generation ago. 


Table 24. Gases of Smallpox, Lagos, 1906-38^ 



^ See Southern Nigeria, Medical liepoH 1907, p. 2, 190S, p. 2; Iteport on The Lagoa Mmieipul Board of 
Health 1915, p, 2, 1916, p. 4; Lagos Town Council, Ueport of Medical Officer of Health 1917, p. 1, 1918, p. 1, 
19U,p. 10, 


A disease which in the 1920s proved at least as disastrous in Lagos as 
smallpox in the earlier period was plague. It was introduced in June 1924® 
and the deaths reported in 1924-31 numbered 349, 88, 476, 151, 509, 176, 
66, and 5 respectively.^ Tire main reason why tins disease gained so much 
ground was apparently overcrowding. The Deputy Director, Sanitary 
Service, of Nigeria, in his report for 1926, said: 

The sanitary problems presented in. Lagos are the most difficult in West Africa, 
and they all arise from one cause namely gross human congestion.*'’ Excluding Ikoyi 
and the southern Marina the western half of that part of the Island of Lago,s between 
the MacGregor Canal and Carter Bridge is in reality one huge market, and in that 
market seventy to eighty thousand African people live. Sanitary effort as ordinarily 
applied, is quite helpless in face of the difficulties presented. Lagos, without doubt, 
could be made safe against plague if all rats could be destroyed but this is quite 
impossible under the conditions existing in the greater part of Lagos Island.” 

However, no case of plague has been reported from Lagos since April 
1931. Nor has there been any other serious epidemic in the 1930s. It is, 
therefore, the more noteworthy that mortality as a whole has apparently 
not decreased in the course of the last 15 years. The principal rea.s(m prob- 
ably are the deplorable housing conditions, 

Lagoa, Medical Seport 1904, p. 8. 

” The average number of oases in 1911-31 was not 12 as stated by Dr. Turner but 24. 

” See Nigeria, Medical Reporl 1924, p, 42. . , 

■* See Lagos Town Council, Report of Medkal Officer of Health 1931, p. 7. 

: ° As far back as 1885 the Medical Officer, Lagos,had written: ‘Overcrowding of houses isapro- 
Uflo source of disease’ (Ociom’aZ Pasaeistorrs JJeporfa lSSd-fi. p. 118). 

LtHgena, Medical Report 1926, p. 25. / 
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The general housing conditions of the Township may be gauged from the fact that 
it is estimated of the 14,949 recorded premises approximately 60 per cent are unfit 
for human habitation. It is not practicable to eradicate these insanitary premises 
by ordering their demolition under the Public Health Ordinance. The most that can 
be accomplished is to improve the light and ventilation of such promises, and reduce 
excessive overcrowding, a policy which has been in practice for some years. 

Such a policy, by itself, oaimot bring about a radical change for the betterment of 
the general housing conditions ; moreover, for as long as this policy is carried on so 
long will the housing position remain at a very low level. 

The progres.s made by the Lagos Executive Development Board is, of necessity, 
slow, and where progress has been made there stUI remains the out-of-date method 
of collection and disposal of nightsoil by the conservancy system and its conse- 
quent evils. 

There are so many deplorable insanitary premises in the township that it is almost 
impossible to decide why any particular house should be selected for demolition on 
the grounds of it beiirg unlit for human habitation. Further, the structural condition 
of many of these insanitary premises is such that wholesale harbourage for rodents 
exists therein, and many are actually rodent infested. . . 

Infant Mortality. The number of deaths under one year seems to have 
been ascertained for the first time in 1891, and until 1909 the official 
figures included still-births. The infant deaths thus recorded in 1891-1900 
Avere 384, 372, 399, 537, 642, 623, 752, 732, 864, and 842 respectively. The 
proportion of infant deaths among all deaths rose in this period from 
25 to 42 per cent., the increase evidently being due to more complete and 
more accurate registration. But by 1896 the number of recorded infant 
deaths began to cause concern. The Colonial Report for that year said : 

Infant mortality was especially heavy, 623 deaths of children under one year of 
age being registered.^ 

In his report for 1899 the Registrar-General stated: 

The number of deaths of infants under one year of age was 864, this is undoubtedly 
a very high rate. Compared with the rate of infantile mortality in England the 
excess is about 300. Again the total number of births registered is 1 ,929, giving a death 
rate of 447-9 per 1000 Ainder one year of age, or in other words barely half the 
children born live to bo 12 months old. This matter would certainly seem to call 
for attention at the earliest possible opportxmity.® 

The Governor thereupon, in January 1901, appointed a Committee ‘to 
enquire into and report upon the actual extent of Infantile Mortality, 
past and present, in Lagos and its suburbs’, and, furthermore, created 
the ‘Lagos Ladies’ League’. He told the ladies Avhom he had invited for 
this occasion: 

It appears from official returns that about one-half of our children die within the 
first year. Noav that is not a matter for us to sit by and look at with our hand.s folded. 
The great question is : Can we do anything to improve it ? I believe that we can do 
a great deal, and if it is time that we can do so, it is my duty and yours to do what 
is in our power.^ 

^ Lagos Town Council, Report of Medical Officer of Health 1938, p. 7. Sue also Speech awl 
Address by Governor Sir Arthur Richards to the Legislative Oouneil 18th March, 1946, p. v. 

“ Colonial Reports, Lagos 1896, -p, S. See also Lagos, ‘General Abstract of Registration 1896’, 
p. 126 ; Lagos, Abstract of Registration 1898, pp. 2-3. 

^ ‘Report of Registrar General 1899’, p. 313. See also ibid. ‘1900’, p. 76; ‘Medical Report 
1900-1 ’, p. 130 ; Colonial Reports, Lagos 1900-1, p. 12. ■* Ibid., p. 10. 
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The main coiicluBions of the Committee were : 

Wo are of opinion that the Infantile Mortality in Lagos is not any greater tlian in 
former years and that it has always existed^ 

When we compared the deaths of infants under one year of age with the births 
for the last nine years we found the highest percentage of mortality to have occurred 
in tile year 1892, namely 64-92. 

The lowest percentage of mortality was in the next year 1893, namely 38-69. 

The high percentage in the year 1892 can be accounted for by the fact that all 
or nearly all the deaths of infants were registered on account of extra vigilance on 
the part of the Govermnent to stop intra-mural burials, whereas many births were 
neglected to be registered. 

This explanation we consider to be correct and therefore there is very little differ- 
ence really between death-rate of infants under one year of ago now and for 'the 
past nine years.® 

As to the specific disease to which the alleged infantile mortality is due we have 
found that the diseases to which infants under one year of age chiefly suocumb are 
Diseases of the Respiratory System, Digestive System, Fevers, Dysentery and 
Convulsions, the latter not being really a diaea.se but rather a symptom. 

We were unable to obtain any direct evidence ns to the prevalence of Malarial Fever 
as the word Fever is used in a loose way on this Coast. 

Fever accounted for 321 deaths amongst infants in the year 1899; that is more 
than half the deaths from Fever in that year occurred in infants under one year 
of age.® 

(Direct Causes of the prevalent Infantile diseases) 1. Want of proper management 
of the infants at births and of the mothers in the puerperal state .... 

2. Ignorance on the part of the parents of the most elementary laws of health 
for themselves and infants. Bad and irregular feeding. . . . 

3. Exposure of the infants to variations of temperature both at the time of birth 
and also afterwards. This accounts for the number of deaths from Diseases of the 
Respiratory Organs. 

4. . . . the indiscriminate use of Agbo, which is a decoction of leaves and roots. 
It is thought by many to bo the most important food for infants and is given in 
preference to the natural food — ^the mother’s milk. 

6. A total lack of actual responsibility on the part of the male parent for the care 
of the infant and mother. 

The Indirect Causes we have found to be; — 

1. General bad sanitary surroundings. 

(а) Due to local conditions such as, certain parts of this Town. 

(б) Total disregard for cleanliness in their houses and compounds. 

(c) Over-crowding in their houses. 

(d) Living in small ill-ventilated badly lighted houses and rooms. 

(e) Over -heating of their houses by day and by night through the use of corru- 

gated iron alone for the roofs. 

(/) Crowding together of a lot of small houses prevontmg any ventilation. 

2. Superstition which gives free scope for the practices of the medicine man. . . . 

3. Parents do not seem now to have as much control over their sons and daughters 
and this leads to a lowering of the moral tone and a looser way of living amongst the 
young people. 

Native marriage laws are not respected. Children are born out of wedlock, nearly 
always of too young parents with the result they are weakly from the start and the 
mothers are unable to nurse them properly. 

This lower moral tone and loose way of living wo have found applies to all classes 
of the community. - 

4. A general unhealthiness prevails in the town. 


‘Eepoi-t of the Committee’, p. 245. 


Ibid., p. 246. 


Ibid., p, 2-t7. 
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6. We have found that the native medicine men do a lot of harm in the town and 
contribute to a very great extent to the high Infantile Mortality. . . . 

6. We have found that a great many people consult theise so-called Druggists in 
eases of sickness in their children. . . 

In 1894-1900 the ratio of infant deaths (including still-births) to 1,000 
births (including still-births) had oscillated between 403 and 453. In 1902 
it was apparently somewhat lower. The Colonial Report stated : 

Infant mortality is very high, but has sunk during the past six years from 45 to 
37 per cent, (during the first year of life), since the attention of the natives has been 
directed to the taking of precautions against malaria, and to the proper feeding and 
care of infants — ^for it is chiefly to malaria and improper feeding that the fearful 
mortality among infants and children is due.® 

In 1903-10 the ratio oscillated between 341 and 401. Excluding still- 
births, the infant mortality rate had decreased from 392 in 1895-1900 to 
327 in 1907-10. Thereafter the rate has exceeded 300 only in 1918 and 
1920. Apart from these two years, the rate oscillated (in Lagos and Ebute 
Metta) in 1911-23 between 261 and 296. In 1924 and 1925 it was 236 
and 238 respectively ; it dropped to 199 in 1926, 175 in 1927, 138 in 1928, 
and gradually to 102 in 1932. From 1933 to 1944 it oscillated between 
114 and 140 without showing any definite trend. 

It is not easy to explain the development of infant mortality in Lagos. 
Dr. Turner in his ‘Notes on the Medical History of Lagos’ says: 

. . . the data show a very marked and sustained improvement. The rate for the 
period 1898 to 1900 was about 450 per 1,000 births. From 1900 to 1910 it had fallen 
to about 360 per 1,000, in the period 1910 to 1920 it averaged 280® and remained 
steady about that figure until the commencement of infant welfare work in 1924, 
since when it has fallen rapidly to the present figure of about 130.^ 

But infant welfare work did not commence in 1924. The Medical Report 
for 1924 said: 

Maternity and Child Welfare. No advance has been made so far as regards 
promoting these two important matters. Hopes are entertamod that 1926 will show 
a beginning in this respect and that some organisation will be brought into being in 
a big centre such as Lagos.® 

It took in fact some years more until effective infant welfare work 
commenced. The first African woman Health Visitor was appointed in 

1 Ibid., pp. 247-9. 

® Colonial Eeports, Lagos 1902, p. 23. Some Medical OflicerB, to be sure, had strange ideas 
about what constitutes ‘ proper feeding’. See, for example, the following statement of the Acting 
Senior Sanitary Officer (Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1913, p. 61); ‘The oauses of the high 
infantile mortality [in Lagos] are the same as those found elsewhere, together with a prejudioe 
on the part of native mothers against artificial feeding, and a liking for dosing the infants with 
various harmful concoctions which are forced into the stomach by hydraulic pressure. The 
gradual educating of mothers in the care of their infants and the introduction of artificial feeding 
would go far to reduce the present high mortality.’ 

“ Ur. Turner was apparently not aware that the official rates until 1909 included still- births 
While from 1909 on still-births were excluded. The infant mortality rate, including still-births, was 
432 in 1898-1900, 357 in 1910, and 323 in 1910-20. Excluding still-births it was 391 in 1898-1900, 
324 in 1910, and 288 in 1910-20. (To what extent the decrease from 1898-1900 to 1910-20 was d\io 

to improvement in birth registration it is impossihle to tell.) 

* Census Of Nigeria 1931, vol.i,p.m. ® Nigeria, Jtfedtcal Uepori ;.<324, p. 54. 
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November 1925 and by the end of 1927 the Visitors numbered eight; a 
.Dispensary with a women and children’s section in charge of a Lady 
Medical Officer was opened on 1 November 1926, and ‘Infant Welfare 
Clinics were started on 30th April, 1928’ and were ‘held tliree times 
weekly ’ at the new Dispensary.! In the meantime the mrmber of infant 
deaths had dropped from 904 in 1923 to 806 in 1924, 777 in 1925, 662 in 
1926, and 579 in 1927. It is obvious that the enormous drop from 1923 
to 1926 was not due to (non-existing) infant welfare work. It is possible 
but unlikely that the further improvement in 1927 was caused by the 
efforts of the Health Visitors.^ It is probable that the continuation of the 
decline in 1928 (to 461) was mainly the result of the newly opened Infant 
Welfare Clinics. 

Tlie great reduction in infant mortality started about 3 years before 
infant welfare worlt became effective, it went on during the first years of 
these activities, but no progress has been made since. There are, I suggest, 
three reasons why infant welfare work apparently had not a decisive effect 
on mortality. 

(1) Those diseases which such work usually fights most successfully 
had lost their importance in Lagos when infant welfare work began. 
According to the report of the Lady Medical Officer for 1928 only 5 per 
cent, of the deaths of infants were due to gastro-intestinal complaints, but 
31 per cent, to broncho-pneumonia and other allied pulmonary complaints. 

Statistics of the year show that thirty-one per cent, of deaths are duo to these 
diseases. This is not to bo wondered at, wlien the condition of the houses of the poor 
during the rainy season is considered. To the over-crowdmg, dirt and darkness is 
now added damp, from leaky roofs and unpaved mud floors. In order to make the 
room dryer, usually a pot of glowing charcoal is placed near the newly -born infant, 
who lies on a thin mat on the floor. Can any further encouragement to the disease 
be added 1 Indeed, the resistance of these infants is truly almost incredible.® 

(2) Of the deaths of infants in 1928, 9 per cent, were due to prematurity 
and 30 per cent, to congenital debility. Many of these deaths could prob- 
ably have been prevented if infant welfare work had been supplemented 
by antenatal care. An Antenatal Clinic, it is true, is held in conjunction 
with and simultaneously with the Infant Welfare Clinic,* but the numbers 
of women who attended for advice were only 11 in 1928, 8 in 1929, 12 in 
1930,“* and a,ppa7'ently remained negligible. 

(3) ‘The Regi.sti'ars of Vital Statistics submit lists of births as regi.stered 
daily. Every address where a birth is thus known to have occurred is 
visited by Health Visitors.’® But many children are dead before their 

' See Nigeria, 3Mical Report 1926, p. 37 ; 1927, p. 36; 192S, p. 29. 

® See in tliis oonnoxion ‘Amiual Report of the Lady Medical Officer for the Year 1928’, 
lieportof the Lagos Town Gouncil 1928, p. 28: ‘On the whole, the work of the Health Visitor 
has been found to bo satisfactory, and an effort is being made to raise their standard from 
being almost entirely record keepers, and to encourage a greater sense of responsibility. . . . 
The Health Visitors were found to have practically no luiowlodge of the physiology and 
;:care of infants.’ 

® Ibid., p. 29. * Seo Nigeria, JlledicaZ jBepoj’i 1925, p. 29. 

Sea Report of Lagos Town Oowneil 1928, p. 28 ; 1929, p. 28; Lagos Town Council, Report of 
Meiical Oiieer of Health 1939, p. 19. “ Ibid. 79,32, p. 16. 
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births are registered. In her report for 1929 the Lady Medical Oifi<er 
stated : 

Notification of births within thirty-six hours, or registration within seven days, 
would enable more preventive work to be done than is done at present.* 

But her recommendation had no success and the Nigeria Medical Report 
for 1940 says; 

Concerning infantile and maternal mortality, the Medical Officer of Health, Lagos, 
reports that 209 babies and seventeen mothers had died before the Health Visitors 
could visit the houses and remarks that many lives could be saved if the period 
allowed between births and their notification was considerably less than the twenty- 
one, days permitted at present.^ 

Population Groivth. In his report on the 1931 census the Government 
Statistician said: 

All the estimates and counts, with the exception of that of 1891, indicate an 
increasing population during the last 100 years, which accords with our Icnowledge 
of the increase of trade, of the opening-up of communications both sea-wards and 
towards the hinterland, with improvement in sanitation, the reclamation of swamps 
and the diminution of the death-rate, which, as in other parts of the world, has only 
been partially off-set by the fall in the birth-rate. 

There is, thus, good evidence that the economic and biological conditions in Lagos 
during the last seventy years have been, apart from the appearance of relatively 
minor epidemics, uniformly progressive, so that there is good reason to apply to the 
population the same ‘logistic’ law of growth that has been used with success by 
Raymond Pearl and Udny Yule to describe the population growth in the United 
States, England and Wales, Sweden, France and elsewhere.® 

However, in discussing the population growth of Lagos in the hundred 
years preceding the 1931 census it seems advisable to consider separately 
three periods. 

(1) Until 1871. In 1856 the Rev. J. T. Bowen estimated the population 
of Lagoa as 20,000. Mn 1861, Lagos Town was said to contain 30,000.’^ 
The official estimate for 1864 was 40,000. The census of 1866 showed 
a population of 25,083. The official estimate for 1867 gave 36,000. The 
census of 1871 showed a population of 28,618. The only safe conclusion to 
be drawn, I think, is that we know nothing about the population trend in 
this period. But there is some evidence that a considerable proportion of 
people found at the 1871 census in Lagos were not born there. “ 

(2) 1871-1901. The population ascertained in the town at the censuses 
of 1871, 1881, 1891, and 1901 was 28,518, 37,452, 32,508, and 39,387. The 
census returns were not accurate, but I see no reason to assume that there 
was a gradual population increase. Deaths were at least as numerous as 

* Report on Lagos Town Gouneil 1020, p. 31. ® Nigeria, Medical Report lOtO, p. 7. 

® Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p. 63. * Ibid. 

' See statement by Acting Administrator, Colonial Possessions Reports 1873, Part II, 2nd 
Division, p. 41 : 'Next to the natives of the place mi the interior, the Brazilian Emaneipados are 
the most numorovts, they are constantly arriving by every opportunity at LiigoH, I presume in 
consequence of the late Bmonoipation Law in Brazil; their number is estimated by some from. 
4,000 to 6,000. They are principally Roman Catholics, and are very poor ; then come the Sierra 
Leoniana, Kroomen, and Eantees.’ As regards the influx of visitors and settlers in the years pre- 
ceding the census see State of Colonial Poasesaioas 1867, Part II, p. 22 ; 1888, Part II, p. 2Gi 1809, 
Part II, p. 19. 
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births, and periods in which immigration exceeded emigration may have 
alternated with periods in which more people left than arrivedd 
(3) From 1901 to 1931 the population increased as follows d 


i La(]os Town 

1 Suburbs 

1 Lagos Township 

1 1 Increase 

Popula- 

1 Increase 

Popula- 

I Increase 

Papula- \ 

Year lion Number 

1 z. 

1 Number 

z. 

Number 

1 z. 

1901 39,387 


2,460 



41,847 



1911 r)C,(i63 17.260 

44 

17.113 

14,663 

690 

73,766 

31,919 

76 

1921 77, 601 20,908 

36 

22,129 

5,016 

29 1 

99,690 

25,924 

36 

1931 90,193 12,632 

16 

35,915 

13,780 

62 1 

126,108 

26,418 

27„ 


These figures suggest that the population of Lagos Town increased from 
1901 to 1931 by about 130 per cent, as compared with hardly 40 per cent, 
in 1871-1901. The increase was much larger still in the suburbs. The 
population of Lagos Township in 1931 was apparently three times as large 
as in 1901. The decennial increase was about 75 per cent, in 1901-11, 
about 35 per cent, in 1911-21, and about 25 per cent, in 1921-31. While 
the excess of births over deaths was negligible in the first decade it may 
have accounted for one-third of the total rise in the third decade. Immi- 
gration which must liave been enormous in the first decade declined con- 
siderably thereafter. Very many immigrants went to the suburbs both in 
1901-11 and 1921-31, but in 1911-21 the bulk came to Lagos Town. 

According to the 1931 census only 42 per cent, of the total population 
of Lagos Township wore born there. Of the 114,193 natives of Nigeria 
60,618 were born in Lagos Township, 3,604 elsewhere in the Colony, 
32,083 in Abeokuta, Ijebu, and Oyo Provinces, 13,626 elsewhere in the 
Southern Provinces, 11,922 in the Northern Provinces, 1,161 in Nigeria 
‘unclassified’, and 1,179 elsewhere.^ The scanty data published for earlier 
censuses^ indicate likewise that the bulk of the immigration to Lagos 
Township came from the neighbouring districts. 

2, Nigeria, and C'ameroons 

Fertility. Statistics bearing on fertility are scanty outside Lagos. 

(1) In 1913 a Political Officer in Sokoto Province showed in his Assess- 
ment Report that among a population of 20,444 the number of children 

' Between 1871 and 1881 the population of Lagoa and the adjoining districts was said to have 
increased from 60,000 to 75,000. Lieutenant-Governor Griffith, in hi.s report on the 1881 census, 
stated (pp. 14-16): ‘Consulting with the Registrar upon the question, he told me he thought that 
largo additions were annually made to the population of the Settlement by the influx of Slaves 
who make their escape from their orvners in the Countries whose people come to trade at Lagos, 
and he considered a largo portion of the excess of 15,049 has arisen in this way, as well as By means 
of the Alien Children’s Ordinance.’ But the Lieutenant-Governor himself was ‘inclined to think 
that the population of the Settlement was larger in 1871 than was represented by the counting of 
that year. And therefore that the excess of 16,049 persons in 1881 as against 1871 is apparent 
rather than real’ (ibid., pp. 13-14; see also Colonial Possessims BepoHs 1879-81,^. 301). In 
1889 Governor Moloney reported that the population, ‘ is augmented to no inoonsiderable extent by 
the number of escaped slaves who succeed from time to time in reaching the Colony, and in thus 
seonrJng their natural liberty ’ (Lagos, Report on Bine Book 1887, p. 27). No other information con- 
cerning immigration seems to have been published. “ S,ooGemusofNi(jeria,1931,'ro\.iv,p.l. 

“ See ibid., pp. 36-7. * SeeBeyorton.SoaefteniN'iiirenaGen«!tsl9fi,p,10;Talbot,vol.iv,p.l81. 
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• 1)orn during the last 12 months ’ was 1,320. This would indicate an extra- 
ordinarily high birth-rate, but it may well be that the count of the 
population was incomplete and (or) that a number of children born more 
tlian 12 months ago were included. 

(2) Birth records are available from Kano City for 191 8-30, from many 
])laces and from some large districts for 1926-32, and from a few towns 
for 1935-7. I have summarized the results in the preceding section. They 
vary enormously, but as a rule suggest low birth-rates. It is, however, 
quite likely that many births escaped registration. 

(3) In 1925-6 inquiries concerning fertility were made by assessing 
officers in Cameroons Province. The results may be summarized as follows : 


Lomlih! 

Year 

iro»ic» questioned 

CM/dren born 

.Hirlks per woman 


Mamvb Division 


Assumbo 

102.5 

571 

1,018 

I'S 

Anyang 

1026 

198 

667 

2’9 

Bangwa 

1025 

1,000 

2,137 

2'1 

Nkongwa 

102.6 

850 

1,641 

1-9 

Mangew 

1025 

427 

797 

TO 


Bamenda Div'ision 


Bali . 

1025 

13 

64 

4’2 

Mogamnw area 

1026 



4-4 

Ngemba area 

1926 



4' 6 

Cliingang 

1920 

100 

180 

L8 

Kawle . 

1020 

40 

63 

P4 

Tschati 

1920 

06 

110 

1-7 


Since nothing is said about the age .of the women questioned no con- 
clusions about fertility can be drawn from these figures. 

A similar inquiry was made in 1 929 by the Assistant District Officer of 
Buea District. He found that 309 women had borne 1,036 children or 
3‘35 on an average. 

(4) At the 1931 Intensive Census in the Northern Provinces a question 
as to the number of children alive was asked of both parents. The Govern- 
ment Statistician reported: 

There was, however, some difficulty in obtaining a double entry in respect of 
each child, that is, once for each parent. Some doubt ai-isosj, (herofore, as to the 
validity of the figures for paternal fertility.^ 

The Census Officer, Northern Provmces, however, says that a table 
'showing the nett fertility for males was abandoned in the interests of 
economy’.'^ In any case, such a table was published only for females. 
Table 25 shows the residts for all tribes. The data were published also 
separately for each tribe.® The Government Statistician uses these data 
for showing ‘the tribal order of nett fertility’, giving (a) the ‘ children alive 
per mother’, {h) the ‘percentage of sterile women in the 30-39 age-group’. 



Fulani | Tuareg \Kanuri\ 

Oivari \ 

Eausa | 

Mnndii 

Idpma 

Sura 

Yoruba 

Nupe j 

Total 

(a) 

2'8 2-8 j 2-7 

■2-7 

■ 2-6' 

2-4 

2-4 

2-3 

1-8 

1-8 

2-C 

(6) 

17’6 1 1,8'0 j 20-8 

21-1 

25-0; 

18-5 

20-9 

8-6 

27-1 

68’0 

22'7 


‘ Census of Nigeria, 1031, vol. i, p. 63. “ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 49. 


See ibid., pp. 160-7. 
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The percentage of sterile women between the ages of 30 to 40 seems to be a fair 
index of infecundity. In most cases, as shown in both Intensive and Medical 
Census data, the pi'oportion of women who have not borne children increases from 
40 years of age onwards, suggesting that fertility to the extent common in Nigeria 
is inimical to longevity 

But ‘.sterile’ women, as the term is used in this connexion, comprise all 
women who had no child alive at the time of the census. They include, 
therefore, the women who have lost all their children. Thus, the percen- 
tage of ‘sterile’ women between the ages of 30 to 40 cannot represent 
‘a fair index of infecundity’. That the proportion of ‘sterile’ women 
inareases from 40 years of age onwards does, therefore, also not suggest 
that ‘fertility to the extent common in Nigeria is inimical to longevity’. 
It suggests merely that the proportion of women who have lost all their 
children increases from 40 years of age onwards, and this is what was to be 
expected, since the women over 40 years bear no children while they lose 
more and more children with increasing age. 

(5) A little more light was thrown on fertility by the Medical Censuses 
taken in 1930-2. The main results are summarized in Table 26. It apjrears 
that the 2,277 females over 40 years covered by the investigations had had 
on an average 4'6 pregnancies, of which 0-3 resulted in miscarriages and 
4-3 in births. The average number of pregnancies varied between 3'3 
(Zangan Aya) and 8-4 (Creek Zone), the average number of miscarriages 
between O-l (Kaita) and 1-0 (Creek Zone), and the average number of births 
between 3 (Laminga) and 7-6 (Creek Zone). The number of miscarriages 
recorded for all females amounted to 7-3 per cent, of the pregnancies, 
varying between 1‘9 per cent. (Kaita) and 12-5per cent. (Cameroons Forest 
Zone). The results for the various areas vary enormously. Some of 
the greatest differences may be due to inaccurate answers by the women 
questioned. It is hard to believe, for example, that of the 620 females over 
20 questioned in the Creek Zone actually not more than 7 should never 
have been pregnant. Omitting the Creek Zone, the average number of 
pregnancies of women over 40 varied between 3-3 and 5-8, the average 
number of miscarriages between 0-1 and 0-6, and the average number of 
births between 3 and 5-4. These figures would suggest a rather low fertility. 
But it seems impossible to draw any final conclusions from the data of 
the Medical Censuses? as the number of pregnancies, particularly of older 
women, may have been understated. All that can be safely said, I think, 
is that the Medical Censuses afford no evidence that fertility, on the whole, 
was high. 

* Census of Nigeria, 11)31, vol. i, p. 55. 

' On the basis of the Medical Censuses the Government Statistician computed the foilowing 
past birth-rates (see ibid., p. 58): 


Kaita 

Zangan 
Aya 1 

Bakon 

Laminga 

Cameroons\ 

Boreal 

Cameroons 

mu 

Creek 

40 

30 .| 

25 

29 . 

32 

42 

57 


Tile Government Statistician did not compute such a rate for Abeokuta because he considered 
the data for this district too inaccurate. For Cameroons and Creek it is pos.sible furthermore to 
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The Medical Census for the Southern Provinces paid special attention 
to tlie Carneroons Province, and the Reports to the League of Nations and 
the Minutes of the Permanent Mandates Commission contain some addi- 
tional information on fertility in this area. The 1922 report, which took 
a low fertility for granted, stated: 

'Itio fact that tho birth-rate is low does not appear to bo due to venereal disease, 
fow cases of which aro seen except in the stations, where they appear to be imported 
and do not go witli a system of profeasional prostitution. Promiscuous relations seem 
generally due to the inability of the man to pay the dower asked for a girl, who may 
tliereupon decide to live with her ‘friend’ for a period, depending on his whim or 
means. As such union gives her no claim on the childi'en, the discarded woman has 
to find another refuge, having no independent means. The practice of holding the 
ohildron of a marriage in bond to the woman’s parent until the whole dower is paid 
has also an adverse effect on the increase of families ; and as the man in a position 
to afford sevornl wives is usually elderly, there aro few children in proportion born 
to him, with tlio addocl disadvantage that the offspring of tho young and healthy 
women of a village may bo nearly related by blood.^ 

Ill a Memorandum on ‘Tlie Economic Development of Mandated Terri- 
tories in its Relation to the Well-Being of the Natives’,® Sir E, Lugard 
suggested that ‘the sudden introduction of an industrial civilization’ 
entailing in some cases too heavy a burden on a population not yet accus- 
tomed to the new conditions and to European methods may be one cause 
for the decrease of native populations. The 1925 report to the League 
contained some ‘Observations’ on tliis Memorandum, in wliioh the popula- 
tion decline of the Bakweri was attributed mainly to a decline of fertility 
caused by the wage labour introduced by Europeans. 

The statistics of population that have so far been collected by the administrative 
staff, though more than usually elaborate for so rmdeveloped a territory, are not yet 
sufficiently exhaustive or continuous to enable final conclusions to be formed regard- 
ing the inereaso or decrease of the population of the Carneroons Province or any 
of its divisions. But if exact data aro lacking, in tho opmion of those natives and 

rtflate the mimher of children under one year to the total population (see for basic data ibid vol.- vi, 
pp. 34-6). 



Carneroons 

Forest 

Oameroons 

mu 

Creek 

Population . 

2,694 

1,528 

2,215 

Under one 

132 

85 

134 

Under one per 1,000 . 

51 

50 

GO 


Taking account of infant mortality the birth-rates in each of these Districts would appear to 
hove been enormous. But it may well be that many children over one wore recorded as being under 
one. On the otiier hand, tho rates computed by the Government Statistician may he wide of the 
mark, as the formula which he used for the calculation was necessarily quite arbitrary. 

It is obvious, furtliennore, that the figures concerning numbers of pregnancies and ages of 
mothers ascertained at tho Medical Censuses are too unreliable to permit the computing of any 
specific fertility rates. Yet the Aiuiual Colonial Reports state, year in, year out (see, for example, 
Oolonial Ee^orls, Nifjena 1938, p. 15): ‘PeTtility diminishes rapidly with age over the whole 
reproduotive period, particularly among the Ijaw [Creek Zone], among whom a woman of thirty- 
six has a potential fertility of less than one-sixth of a woman of seventeen years of age. The 
general trend of fertility and age follows that found for women in Northern India, where, however, 
the decrease of reproduotive capacity with age is somewhat smaller than it is in Nigeria.’ 

Report on the Gemeroona 1923, 

“ Sec Permanent Mandates Commission, ilfijMtto, 7th Session, pp. 194-7. 
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ol.hors best qualified to judge, the Bakweri tribe in the Victoria Division, which more 
than any other is affected by wage labour, is on the decline. The chief reason for 
this seems to be the moral laxity of the women occasioned by the presence of a large 
number of bachelor wage-labourers freed from tribal restraints and in constant 
receipt of ready money. In pre-European days the chastity of the women was in 
large measure safe-guarded by the severity of the punishments awarded for adultery, 
it being common for a man to be sold as a slave for this offence. But the relaxation 
of these harsh forms of punishment coupled with the constant exposure to temptation 
has changed tlve moral character of the Bakweri woman, so that she has now earned 
a reputation for sexual licence. This does not take the form so much of promiscuous 
prostitution as of temporary unions, and there are now many young women who ought 
to be married and the mothers of several children, but who prefer illicit intimacy. 
This sexual freedom has undoubtedly increased the spread of venereal disease and 
caused a decline in the birth-rate. In the 1923 Report it was said that syphilis and 
gonoiThoea wei'e very prevalent in the southern parts of the Cameroons Province 
on the plantations and the seaboard; a statement based on the number of cases 
treated in the hospitals. And this number was by no means exhaustive, as there 
are many persons suffering from the disease who from shame and other reasons do 
not come to the notice of the medical authorities. In these cases the disease is not 
eradicated from their sj'stems with consequent dire effects on the fertility of the 
women and hereditary taint in the few childi'on that are born of them. It is roughly 
estimated that not more than ten per cent, of the Bakweri women nowadays have 
five or six children, whereas in pre-European days such a number for a woman 
was common.i 

... if the concentration of a large number of wage-labourers in a comparatively 
small area such as the Victoria Division has been prejudicial to the health and 
fertility of the Bakweri women owing to the resulting sexual licence, the reaction on 
the labourers themselves will also be injurious, and the ill effects sooner or later 
will be communioated to tho.se inland tribes from which the labourers for the most 
part emanate. It may be added that the owners of the larger plantations give 
encouragement to wage -labourers to brmg their wives and children and supply free 
rations for them, and this policy, if persisted in, should do something to alleviate 
the evils of largo bachelor wage-labourer camps.® 

But conditions in Cameroons Province, the only area in British West 
Africa with European plantations, are, of course, peculiar, and should not 
be generalized. 

Unfortunately, the reports from Nigeria proper throw very little light 
on this problem. In the first decades of British administration the official 
documents refer hardly at all to fertility. The 1910 Medical Pi-eport for 
Northern Nigeria said: 

Syphilis causes an enormous amount of abortion, still-birth, and infantile mor- 
tality ; and it is no exaggeration to say that, outside of the Pagan country, one half 
of the women of child-hearing age are barren on account of early Gononhoea.® 

^ Btiporl 1923, pp. 91-2. 

® Ibid., p. 93. See also ibid, 1931, pp. 46-7. See finally Assessment Report on Buea. District 
(1931) : ‘The growing tendency of their women to consort with strangers is a great trouble to the 
Bakweri, hut they do not seem to be able to prevent it. The chief complaint is that the strangers 
give these women drugs to prevent conception and love philtres to tempt them from their husbands, 
and so make them barren. By taking aphrodisiacs to increase their own sexual powers, they are 
able to satisfy the women more than their own husbands can.’ (p. 17. ) ‘ The birth rate appears low 
and the principal causes for this comparative sterility are inter-breeding, venereal disease and the 
preference of the women for strangers’ (p. 40), 

“ Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1910’, p. 135. See also Nigeria, MeiBrnl Report 1917, 
p. 140. ■ 
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Table 26. Average Nmnber of Pregnancies, Births, and Miscarriages by Age 
of Women in Nigeria, Medical Census, 1930-2^ 
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Tlie Medical Report for 1912 stated: 

Kwongoma Division (Southern Portion) of Niger Province. In many of the 
villages, until recently, the men were more nrunerous than the women ; because, in 
the slave raiding days not long over, more females than males were captured ; but 
now, the female members of the population are increasing steadil5r, both actually and 
relatively, and the birth-rate shows a welcome tendency to go up.’^ 

It was only in the 1930s that a little more attention was paid to fertility. 
For the Southern Provinces the discussion started with the comments of 
Dr. Turner in his report on the Medical Census. Dr. Turner stated : 

Puberty is variable in its onset, but is usually about the thirteenth or fourteenth 
year. It has been noted as early as eleven years and as late as 16 years. The meno- 
pause also varies, but it appears on the average to occur about the 37th to the 38th 
year. Pi-egnancies usually commence about the age of 15 years and continue more 
or less regularly up to the onset of the menopause.^ Mo.st tribes attempt to have 
a three-j'ear spacing of their pregnancies, and this is followed by the Yoruba and 
the Cameroon people.?. The Ijaws on the other hand allow no interval and many 
families were .seen with only a year spacing the children. The former policy is 
adopted to allow the women more freedom to follow their occupation and also 
because of the long period of suckling. Women often refuse to cohabit with their 
husbands during the interval, and unless he has other wives, he frequently patronises 
harlots. This tends to spread gonorrhoea.® 

Referring to the great differences in the average number of pregnancies 
per woman in the various districts he said : 

It is difficult to explain the varying fertility on the basis of disease alone, as 
Abeokuta, Cameroons Forest and Arogbo have probably a high and comparable 
incidence of gonorrhoea. In the Cameroon Hill area venereal disease is practically 
unloiown. A possible explanation is on the basis of diet, those places with a higher 
protein diet having a higher fertility, e.g., the people in Arogbo eat large quantities 
of fish, the Cameroons hill people have good himting grounds, and Abeokuta has 
ample meat for sale in the markets. Probably both disease and diet play their parts.* 

As regards miscarriages he stated ; 

European estimates state that roughly 12 per cent, of pregnancies result in 
miscarriage. 

The extent of infection with syphilis is unknown, but it is believed not to bo groat. 
Oihor causes of miscarriage are probably over-indulgonco in sexual intBrcour.sG, 
continuous hard work without proper food, chronic malarial infection and intor- 
ourrent opidomic disease.® 

Finally he said in his Summary : 

Fertility would appear to bo more closely determined by an adequate diet rich in 
animal protein tluiii by disease. The general impression is that fertility in most 
areas is declining, and this is supported by the evidence given by village elders ; but 
until wider and more exact information is available, no definite assertion can bo 
made.® 

Some evidence is given that gonorrhoea is playmg an important role in lessoning 
fertility. Exact figures are not obtainable and this subject deserves further .study.’ 

* Northern Nigeria, JfedjcoJ iJeport 1912, p. 48. 

, ® This startling : statement is not . confirmed by the pregnancy figures obtained .at the 
Medical Census. 

’ Oerem o/ Nipena, 1952, vol. vi, p. 8. * Ibid., pp. 8-!). 

'Ibid., p. 9. ' Ibid., p. 30. ' Ibid., p. 31. 
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The Medical Report for 1931 explained the differences in the incidence 
of sterility and miscarriages between the Hill Tribes and the Forest Tribes 
of Southern Cameroons as follows: 

In the former venereal diseases and yaws are almost absent and in the latter yaws 
is universal and gonorrhoea is extremely prevalent^ 

A Memorandum on ‘ General Condition of the Hausa People ’ prepared by 
Dr. McCulloch for the information of a newly formed dietetics committee 
contained the folloAving passage : 

There is ... a poor fertility rate. The slightest consideration woitld make this 
extremely probable. The house servants of Europeans have a steady income, must 
keep themselves clean, and they marry under better conditions than the average of 
their cla.ss. It is very rare to find a Hausa servant who has several children and I 
believe that the majority are childl&ss. This is partly because polygamy is not 
encouraged in the household of Europeans, and so the man has not as many chances 
of proving his fertility as ho would in his own proper environment. But there is 
experimental proof of the lack of fertility. . . . The millets and milk (the vast bulk 
of the Hausa food) are thus clearly shown to be deficient in Vitamin E, the fertility 
vitamin. There is evidence that mineral deficiency also plays a part in the low 
Hausa fertility rate but this is not yet proven. One extremely interesting observation 
is this. Bakori is a town which is famous for its fertile women. Many women have 
as many as nine children, and it is a matter of pride to them. Bakori is built in a 
grove of kuka trees and the people certainly have more kuka leaves to eat per head 
than any other town which I know. The kuka leaf is one of the richest leaves in 
calcium which I have yet analysed. On the basis of the edible portion, just as put 
in the stew, it contains over 2-0 per cent, calcium. This result is consistent for leaf 
from all over Northern Nigeria. As mineral deficiency can most certainly prohibit 
fertility this observation is being followed up by experimental feeding.^ 

Subsequent reports stated : 

1034. From a station in the Southern Provinces a Medical Officer . . . writes as 
follows I 

. . . Towards the end of pregnancy native medicine is given in increasingly large 
doses and is responsible for the high abortion, miscarriage and still-birth rate. The 
large quantities of this medicine given during delayed labom‘, is a serious menace 
to delivery and is only too frequently the cause of death of both mother and 
child.^ 

Northern Provinces. Fertility is high on the Plateau ten to fifteen pregnancies 
being normal. . . . Goitres are very frequent amongst Rukuba females (sixty per cent 
of females over puberty) and relatively rare among men. It would seem that the 
goitres are associated with exce.ssive sexual activity as the Rukuba until recently 
had as many as five or six miscarriages before marriage and as many normal preg- 
nancies afterwaTds.*^ 

1935. The notoriously prodigal habits of the Tiv farmer combined with abnormal 
fecundity in the clans occupying the area have resulted in the farming of every inch 
of land, so that it is hardly surprising that the area is now almost entirely hart' of 

Venereal Diseases. The official reports do not say much, about the 
influetice oi: venereal diseases upon fertility, but for several decticles they 
have left no doubt that in vast areas such diseases have greatly iinpairetl 

1 Nigeria, MediMl Report 1931, p. 12. Ibid. 1932, pp. 109-10. 

“ Ibid, mi, p, 29. A Ibid., p. 99. 

ItepoH on Northern Frovinces 1935, 18. 
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the health of the natives. In his fh’st annual report on Northern Nigeria 

Sir Frederick Lugard said: 

I am also considering with the Principal Medical Officer means of checking the 
prevalonco of venereal disease.^ 

The Medical Reports from Northern Nigeria for 1904-18 contain the 
following passages: 

1904. Venereal diseases have been very prevalent amongst natives, syphilis being 
widely distributed throughout the northern and eastern parte of the Protectorate.'-* 

1905. Venereal disease is still very prevalent.® 

1906. Venereal diseases are very prevalent in the Northern Provinces [of Northern 
Nigeria] — gonorrhoea is commoner near the coast, but syphilis is met with much 
more frequently in Bomu and the Provinces along the Northern border.^ 

1907. Syphilis. The Northern States retmns give a constantly increasing number 
of cases of this disease which is said to be principally imported throiigh the Arab 
traders and their caravans.® 

1908. Syphilis. As in former j'ears the north eastern part of the Protectorate has 
furnished the greatest amount of sickness from this disease.® 

1910. Mosquito-borne, fly-bome and tick-bome diseases, water-borne diseases 
and leprosy need to have constant war waged against them : as is the case throughout 
West Africa. But, in the Mahommedan part of Northern Nigeria — by far the most 
important area of the country — can say, without the slightest fear of contradiction, 
that venereal diseases work more havoc than do all the diseases, mentioned above, 
put together. In the Sudan, venereal diseases have always followed the track of the 
trader particularly the track of the Arab trader. Tire European has been familiar 
with them at home, and, consequently, they do not apijeal to his imagination so 
dramatically as do the so-called tropical diseases ; but they are all the more dangerous 
on this account. 

Syphilis and Gonorrhcea account for a larger number of the numerous oases of 
blindness — generally ascribed by the Natives and non-medical Europeans to 
Small-pox .... 

Our advent has stopped slave-raiding and internecine wars, which, formerly, were 
the great hindrances to increase of population ; but it haa made practically the entire 
country safe for the trader, and he eandes venereal disease wherever he goes. 

So far as we know, the Pagans, in their hitherto isolated communities, are practi- 
cally free from venereal diseases .... Our advent has brought security to the Pagan, 
as well as to the Mahommedan trader. The Pagan does not altogether realise this 
yet ; but, when he does, he will emerge from his ancient seclusion and will mingle 
with other races. The inevitable result of this will be the spread of venereal diseases 
among the Pagan . . . .’ 

1911. Syphilis. The cases treated were 531, of which 8 wore fatal. 

Gononhoea. Of this disease 1,452 were treated. The cases of those two diseases 

which come under treatment are but as a drop in a bucketful of water. Knowledge, 
together with private conduct and public action — ^whieli must neither bo fussy nor 
meddlesome — based thereon, affords the only means of effectually dealing with 
this scourge.® 

1912. Venereal Diseases. The figures are .slightly in advance of last year. I am 
of opinion that through the aid of the repeated efforts of the Medical and Sanitary 
Officers, who are continually pointing out to the native community .simple measure.s 

® Colonial Jleports, Northern Nigeria 1900--1, p. 27. “ Ibid. 1004, ji. 14.8, 

® Ibid. p. 106. Ibid. 7,W-7. p. 49. 

* 'Report on tbe Public Health of Northern Nigeria 1907’, p. 93. 

“ ‘Northern Nigeria Medical Report for 1908’, p. 99. 

’ Senior Sanitary OfiSoer in Northern Nigeria., ‘Medical Report 1910’, p. 135, 
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for the prevention of such diseases, a diminution in the incidence may be anticipated 
in the near future.^ 

Kwongoma Division (Southern Portion) of Niger Province. The Pagans ... are 
free from venereal diseases; and although they are taking to trading freely, they 
remain jealous of the sanctity of their women, so far as outsiders are concerned.” 

As reported before, venereal diseases, Pagan areas excepted, are deplorably 
common everywhere, and there are places where the people who do not suffer from 
some form of venereal disease are in the minority.® 

1913. Venereal Diseases. To judge from statistics this class of affection is increas- 
ing, but, as in the case of smallpox, figures are misleading. That this nature of 
disease is widespread we recognise, but I do not consider it possible to offer an 
opinion as to its decrease or otherwise ; nor can any perceptible change bo reported 
wiU'i accru’aoy for a considerable time yet to come. 

It is satisfactory to know that the subject of venereal disease is receiving every 
attention in the Provinces, and that natives, out-side those in Government employ, 
receive the most careful treatment when presenting themselves at the hospitals or 
dispensaries. 

Although both Medical and Political Officers are continually urging upon the 
various chiefs the common rudimentary measures for preventing the spread of this 
disease, progi-ess on a large .scale can scarcely be hoped for under existing laws, 
which do not admit of compulsory notification with forcible isolation^ 

1914. Several instances were recorded of headmen having refused the entry to 
their towns of strangers known to be suffering from venereal disease.® 

1916. Syphilis and gonorrhoea are common diseases all over Nigeria except in 
the pagan districts of the North, where the natives are reputed not to intermarry 
with those of other tribes.® 

Venereal Diseases. This section continues to receive constant attention. The 
principle of having the market and the caravansary outside of each new town is 
steadily followed, and in various regions the Natives of old-established towns are 
making the change voluntarily. 

Most of the pagan Natives remain free from these diseases, and they are always 
encouraged to preserve their aloofness from the non- 2 mgan peoples, so far as every- 
thing but trade is concerned. Educational efforts against the spread of venereal 
diseases are in constant practice. 

It may be that, when the normal routine shall have been completely re-established 
after the war, it may be possible to render many syphilitics non-infective by greatly 
extending the use of salvarsan ; but too much must not be expected from this, for there 
will be a perpetual stream of imported infection from without the Nigerian borders.’ 

1916. Venereal diseases . . . are very prevalent and unfortunately are frequently 
regarded by the patients themselves as of no consequence.® 

^ Acting Principal Medical OfScer, ibid. I9J2, p. 13. 

® Ibid., p. 48. ® Senior Sanitary Officer, ibid., p. 59. 

■* Principal Medical Officer, ibid. p. 16. See also ibid., p. 12: ‘For certain reasons I con- 
sidered it desirable, in the early part of the year, to call the attention of Medical Officers to the 
necessity of reporting, confidentially, oases of this nature occurring among Europeans (whether 
Government Oflioials or others), and that patients themselves should be led to understand that the 
confidential nature of any such reports would be strictly respected. I adopted this method with 
a view to minimising, if possible, instances of concealment of the diseases. To this may be assigned 
the differenoe in the figures shown in the accompanying tables as compared with previous rchirns. 
For obvious reasons I do not use the term “increase” over previous years. Nor do I think there is 
an increased incidence among Europeans in the Northern Provinces ; but I certainly consider that 
the above arrangement, whilst affording statistics of perhaps greater value, tends to more satis- 
factory results as regards treatment.’ The total number of Europeans treated for gonorrhoea 
increased from 2 in 1912 to 32 in 1913 and the total number treated for syphilis from 1 to 10 ; see 
ibid, J9J2, pp. 28-9, 1913, p. 26. 

® Nigeria, Mid-ical Eeport 1914, p. 17. ® Oolonial Seports, Nigeria 1915, p. 20. 

’ Nigeria, Medical Report 1915, p. 17. ® Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1916, p.'6. 
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After the terraination of the war, the venereal diseases will have to be tackled 
after a radically new fashion, if any extensively effective, racial result be aimed atd 

1917. Venereal Diseases constitute a subject which leaves little or xiothing of 
new to be .said. To wifie them off curtly is not to belittle their significance ; for, in 
the opinion of the present reporter, they constitute by far the gravest problem of 
the country, whether regarded from the general medical, or the more restricted 
sanitary, point of view. Little progress is being, or can be, made in fighting against 
them under existing conditions. The mortality from small-pox is great ; but that 
from Venereal Diseases is probably greater still, if, as they ought to be, abortions, 
still-births, infantile mortality and barrenness directly traceable to them be counted 
as mortality. . . . 

The plague is too general for the Medical Officers, posted to Stations or Districts, 
to hope to make much impression on it : although, of course, their work in their ©wn 
Stations and the educative influence which they are able to diffuse around them do 
a certain amount of good. But the Medical Officers are tied too securely to their own 
Stations by their statutory duties to be able io chase the venereal diseases so widely 
disseminated among the indigenous natives. 

Although nothing which is stated in this report and which has been written in 
former reports, touching the prevalence of this disease, is exaggerated, it must not 
be forgotten that their incidence is along the trade routes and in the towns thereon: 
the rural people are just about as simple and pure in their lives as are the rural 
people at home. . . . 

It is to be hoped that, after the war, a considerable number of medical officers 
may be seconded for duty away from recognised stations : at great indigenous Native 
centres exclusively. This is absolutely necessary', if solid and enduring progress 
be aimed at : and it ought to be ; for the indigenous races concerned constitute, on 
the whole, a fine people and a people eminently worth preserving.® 

1918. Venereal Diseases maintained their prominence among the diseases of the 
countrs^.® 

During the same period it was reported from Southern Nigeria : 

1908. Syphilis is, as always, rare in the Western Province, which has been 
protected to a very considerable extent, m my opinion, by the Lagos Bar. In the 
other two Provinces — especially the Eastern — ^where the Ports permit the entry of 
ocean steamers, the disease is as usual in evidence.'* 

1 909. I am afraid Syphilis and Gonorrhoea are on the increase although the figures 
in the Tables do not indicate it. 

So many oases are treated privately that no reliable statistics can be obtained 
about either of those diseases. 

Practising privately as I do I can form a very good opinion,® 

1912. Venereal diseases appear, unfortunately, to be making headway. More 
patients present themselves for treatment but they do not sufficiently realize, in 
spite of instructions given, the serious consequences which may result both to 
themselves and others of the community from not continuing that treatment to 
its proper termination, and ns a result the disease is propagated,® 

1915. Venereal Disease is extremely common. The returns do not in any way 
represent the true incidence of syphilis and gonorrhaia in the oominuniliy.® If the 

* Northern Pi-ovinoes, Medical SepoH WIB, p. 18. 

“ Senior Sanitary Officer, Northern Provinces, in Nigeria, Medical Iteport 1017, pp. 140 -1. Sec 
also ibid,, p. 136. , - 

“ Northern Provinces, Medical lieport 191S, p. 21. Seo also ibid., p. 0; Nigeria, Medical Ecporl 
-1017, p. 113. * Principal Medical Officer in Southern Nigeria, Medical lieport lOOS, p. 3. 

® Acting Principal Medical Officer, ibid. 1909, p. 4. See also ibid, 1971, p. 18. 

0 Ibid. 1012, p. 24. 

A' See also ibid. 1913, pp. 9, 39; Nigeria, Medical Report 1914, p. 76; Southern Provinces, 
Medical Rejmt 191C), p. 18; Nigeria, Medical Reporl IflIL p. 23; Southern Provinces, Jlfedicnl 
JSsporS ISIS, p. 22. . . - ■ ■ 
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truth were Itnown it would probably cause a very unpleasant surprise. An investi- 
gation into the extent to which these diseases are responsible for the high infant 
mortality, their eflect on the birth rate, etc., would make an interesting study.’- 

There is no doubt that gonorrhoea is very prevalent indeed, and is the primary 
cause of a considerable proportion of other affections, for which relief is sought. 
Syphilis, from all one can gather, is distinctly spreading. 

... At Calabar syphilis is .said to be very prevalent, and not only there but in all 
the Cross River Dtstricts.- 

1916. Venereal disease is very common, especially in the open ports.” 

From 1919 on the Reports often discuss at the same time the prevalence 
of venereal disea.ses in the whole of Nigeria and in the Camerpons. 

1919-21. There can be no question but that these are the scourge of West 
Africa. ... 

The paucity of our Medical Staff, coupled with the ineradicable customs of the 
people, inasmuch as the relations of th« sexes are concerned, mitigates against their 
eradication. 

A Medical Officer practising in the Niger Delta writes : — 

‘Gonorrhoea amongst the native population, together with all its innumerable 
and remote effects, constitutes the curse of this part of the coast and urgently calls 
for drastic and far-reaching measm'es of attack. 

‘Compared with this disease, especially in its bearing on women and on the race, 
other diseases constitute but the trivial round, the daily task of medical practice. . . 

The Venereal Diseases. — ^These constitute the gravest medical and sanitary 
problem of Nigeria. But it is not necessary to deal with them at length here, 
so fully has the state of affairs been set forth in former reports. It is necessary, 
however, to remind all the authorities concerned of the very strict limitations to 
which anti -venereal workers are restricted in Nigeria. The first limitation is the 
small staff of workers, the percentage of medical men to population, compared with 
the same proportion in England, is something like what a micro-organism is to an 
average insect, and all know how inadequate is anti-venereal machinery even in 
England. Furthermore, the anti-venereal worker in England is working among his 
own people, and he is, in this respect, in an altogether different world from that 
occupied by bis fellow worker in Nigeria, who is lost in the multitude, and confused 
m his understanding by the congeries of divergent races, tongues, manners and 
customs and religions, which faces him. His problem does not consist in the acqui- 
sition of greater knowledge of the venereal diseases, especially in their more obscure 
manifestations; his difficulty is to get at the mass of gross material which hits him 
in the eye everywhere. Were the necessary funds available — it is hopeless to waste 
time dreaming about the possibility of this under existing conditions — a systematic 
cour,9e of action could be planned forthwith ; for it is inconceivable that any medical 
man in Nigeria does not know perfectly well what the work done ought to be for 
tlie next century to come. For all really practical purposes, the only genuine 
prospect (so far as Syphilis is concerned anyhow) is the probability of gradual 
attenuation to extinction taking place: it has taken place in the world before.” 

1922. Venereal diseases . . . appear to be as widely disseminated in the southern 
section of the British Mandatory Territory of Cameroons as they are in Nigeria. 
Much of the labour on the Plantations, e.g., is rendered ineffective for prolonged 
periods by chronic sores and ulcers which will not heal. ...” 

1923. Cameroons. Syphilis. This disease is very prevalent in tho southern part 
of the territory, in the plantations, and on the seaboard. The northern districts 
appear to be fairly free and cases recorded leave room for doubt as to whether there 
may not be confusion with yaws and even perhaps with lupus. . . . 

’ Nigeria, Medical Report 1915, p. 39. ” Ibid., p. 60. 

” Southern Provinces, iff aifwil JJcporf JUlfi, p. 7. * Nigeria,iJ/edical p. 11. 

“ Ibid., p. 03. “ Ibid. 1922, p. 63. 
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In Bamenda the medical officer comments on the incidence of recorded cases 
being mamly females .... 

The infection has probably been introduced by the trade routes and by three 
classes, viz., traders, labourers, and, in the northern part, African troops. 

Gonorrha3a is very prevalent in Victoria, Buea, Kumba and Mamfe and to a less 
extent is found in Bamenda. . . . The sources of the spread of this disease are very 
similar to syphilis, viz.: Victoria as a seaport: Buea and Kumba from imported 
laboiu?: Bamenda by troops and traders and Mamfe mainly by extension from 
Akrmakuna on the Cross River. As contributory causes of the spread of venereal 
diseases may be mentioned: — 

(а) The high price of wives. 

(б) The transfer of wives from one purchaser to another owing to failure in paying 

the instalments of the purchase price. , 

(c) Desertion of wives brought into the country by traders and others. 

(d) Unattached women traders, and 

(e) Wandering prostitutes.^ 

1924. Venereal Diseases. — The actual number of cases coming under treatment 
represents but a small fraction of the actual prevalence. One can only guess at the 
latter but it is a fairly reliable guess to say that both Syphilis and Gonorrhcsa are 
widespread throughout the country.'^ 

1925. Syphilis. This disease is very prevalent especially in the coast towns in the 
south, along rivers and is reported to be widely distributed and very prevalent m 
the Northern Provinces in the Mohammedan areas. . . 

1926. Syphilis is reported to be increasing in parts of the Northern Provinces but 
not in the Southern Provinces. . . . 

In the minds of a certain proportion of the lay community all large ulcers, which 
are very common, are syphilitic and this gives rise to reports of the prevalence of 
syphilis which are incorrect.^ 

Cameroons Province. There is considerable divergence of opinion as to the preva- 
lence of venereal diseases. The Medical Officer, one plantation manager, and the 
District Head, Victoria, are of opinion that venereal diseases are common. On the 
other hand the majority of the plantation managers state that these diseases are 
not common. It is quite likely that many ca.ses are never reported and labourers 
endeavour to cure themselves with native medicines.® 

1927. Venereal Diseases. — ^These diseases still remain common throughout both 
theNorthemand Southern Provinces. The consensus of opinion of the medical officers 
is that gonorrhoea is more common than is usually realised, while the incidence of 
syphilis has bean exaggerated. Under present conditions it is impossible to do 
more than guess.® 

1928. Venereal Diseases. — These diseases are very common throughout the 
colonies, particularly so in the Northern Provinces ; gonorrhoea is the most prevalent 
but syphilis is also widespread, cases being only seen in the advanced stages as the 
African does not appreciate the seriousness of either disease.’ 

1929. Generally speaking, the gonorrhoeal infection rate is high in the Southern 
Provinces and the syphilis rate is low whereas in the Northern Provinces the syphilis 
rate is high. The actual gonorrhoea rate is, however, difficult to obtain. The African 
regards this disease as trivial and seldom comes voluntarily to the European Medical 
Officer for treatment except in case of complications. Native remedies are universal 
and, consisting as they do of decoctions containing essential oils together with 
instructions to imbibe large quantities of fluid, are reasonably effective. The attitude 

^ ‘Medical Report on Mandated Territory of British Oomeroons’, lieport on the Cameroons 1923, 

p.80. 

’ Nigeria, Medical Jiepori 1924, p. 8. See also ibid,, p. 48 ; I92d, p. 26. According to ibid. 7924, 
p. 7, syidiilis appeared to be on the increase. 

’ Ibid. 7925, p. 23. * Ibid. 7926, p. 16. ^ Report on the Cameroons 1926, p. 4,1. 

® Nigeria, Medical 7Jepo?d 792}", p. 19. ’ Ibid. 7926, p. 16. 
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of the African towards gonococcal infection is illustrated by a belief which is common 
among uneducated classes of the Yoruba people that a man cannot propagate his 
species imtil he has sufiered from this diseased 

1930. An interesting situation exists in Bauchi Emirate of Bauohi Province where 
the Mohammedan Hausa-Fulani town is heavily infected with syphilis whereas the 
surrounding pagan population suffers greatly from yaws.^ 

1931. A similar instance to that reported from Bauchi in the report for 1930 has 
been recorded from Adamawa Province where syphilis and gonorrhoea are common 
diseases in the Fulani towns, whereas they are rare amongst the surrormding pagan 
tribes. Yaws is common amongst these pagans and is loiown by the Fulani as ‘ pagan 
syphilis’.® 

In the Cameroons an interesting comparison is made in that report [on the 
Medical Census] between the hill people and the forest people. In the former venereal 
diseases and yaws are almost absent and in the latter yaws is universal and 
gonorrhoea is extremely prevalent.* 

Southern Provinces (Medical Censils). Gonorrhoea. — No exact information is 
available owing to the natm'e of the examination.® In various places during the 
census adult males wore questioned on this point and after confidence was gained 
roughly BO per cent, admitted having or having had the disease. Hospital statistics 
and experience amply demonstrate that the disease is widespread. The possibility 
of the existence of Schistosoma htematobium infection must be guarded against. 

The indirect evidence in favour of widespread gonorrhoea is not satisfactory 
owing to the lack of any .standards. So far as could be learned, gonorrhoea is almost 
non-existent in three villages in the Cameroons hill area. These villages are com- 
paratively isolated in a secluded valley and have comparatively little communication 
with trade centres. In addition, these people are not allowed by tribal law to cohabit 
with any other of the near-by clans of the Assumbo where V.D. does exist.® 

No case of gonorrhoeal ophthalmia. was seen in any area, and in Lagos, where the 
incidence of gonorrhoea is loiown to be high, ophthalmia is represented by a few cases 
annually in about 3,000 births. Iritis is not common, only five cases being seen. A 
possible explanation of the low incidence of ophthalmia may he the comparatively 
rapid deliveries, labour normally lasting not longer than 6-6 hours. 

Qonorrhena is an old disease and was known long before the European 
occupation of Nigeria. The Yoruba have many remedies for it, most of which aim 
at being either diuretic or purgative. It is doubtful if any permanent cures are 
effected, although the immediate symptoms are improved. In many places there is 
an objection to irrigation treatment on the grounds that it impairs virility. 

Syphilis. — Information on this disease is even more vague than on gonorrhesa, hut 
it is believed that it is not so prevalent. Serum tests are useless owing to the 
a.ssociation with yaws in most areas and diagnosis is made on clinical grounds. The 
figures obtained seem to indicate that syphilis is more common in Yw-uba country 
than elsewhere. This is partly to be expected owing to closer and longer contact with 
Europeans at the seaports and to the large number of Hausa traders who are found 
all over Yorubaland. The Hausa is believed to be generally infected. Experienced 
practitioners in Lagos seaport state that aortic lesions are hecoming more frequent. 

Paras 3 rphilitic lesions are very rare and true G.P.I. or locomotor ataxia are never 
seen. Crude cerebral syphilis is occasionally seen.’ 

1936. Little progress can be said to have been made in the elimination of syphilis 
which is rampant through, particularly, the northern Emirates of the Northern 
Provinces. Funds and staff have not permitted an intensive campaign which is 
much required in Bornu and almost equally in Sokoto.® 

1 Ibid. 1929, p. 18. ® Ibid. 1930, p. 13, ® Ibid. 1937, p. 12. * Ibid. 

® See Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. vi, p. 2: ‘With regard to disease condition the examination 
included the head, the upper part of the trunk and the extremities. No examination was made at 
the genital area.’ 

“ Ibid., p. 22. ’Ibid., p. 23. ® Nigeria, Medical ileport 7935* p. 5. 
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1936. Venereal disease is very common throughout the whole country. The 
incidence of gonorrhcna is excessive everywhere, but syphilis is most prevalent in 
the north where yaws is comparatively rare. Apart from improvement in the 
hospital and dispensary facilities for the treatment of gonorrhoea and syphilis, little 
progress has been made in dealing with the venereal diseases problem.^ 

. . . venereal diseases, especially gonorrhoea, are a common cause of ill-health in 
the Camaroons. ... An effort is being made to persuade managers of plantations to 
encourage labourers to bring their families with them. This is a very desirable 
stabilising factor since facilities for early and continuous effective treatment of 
individual cases will have little effect in reducing this social evil unaided by improve- 
ment in social conditions.*^ 

1937. WerS it not for the very widespread incidence of venereal disease it could 
be said that the health of the population (apart from epidemics) is good. We can at 
liresent only guess at the number of persons suffering from venereal disease and from 
leprosy but there are indications that the number is very great.® 

1939. Among African in-patients the commonest group was that of venereal 
diseases .... This is a deplorable fact and one which calls for a mass attack on this 
scourge.'* 

1940. Among African in-patients we must again note the pre-eminent place taken 
by venereal disease with a percentage of 11-9. This is more than double the number 
of oases of malaria.® 

We contemplate at the end of hostilities putting into force massed organised 
attacks on the more prevalent diseases on lines analogous to the Sleeping Siclmess 
Campaign. Yaws and venereal diseases call for concentrated action. The Senior 
Medical Officer, Kano Division, points out that of all cases diagnosed in that division 
during the year 27-6 per cent were oases of venereal disease, — and he draws attention 
to the steady increase : e.g., in Kano Station itself the percentage of venereal oases 
was 8T per cent in 1930, 16'6 per cent in 1936 and 22T per cent in 1940. It is obvious 
from these figures that only mass treatment on a thoroughly organised basis can 
hope to succeed.® 

1941. A study of the reports from the Medical Divisions and an examination of 
the African Hospital statistics both of in-patients and out-patients reveals the great 
seriousness of the venereal disease problem in Nigeria. Of all admissions to African 
hospitals in the north over 6,800 were the result of venereal disease, a figure thrice 
as high as that for malaria which was 2,200. The figures for malaria and venereal 
disease in the south are approximately equal — 2,218 and 2,128. Cases treated as 
out-patients totalled 56,000. 

When it is remembered that the hospitals are used by only a fragment of the 
population it is realized that these numbers give no indication of the full extent of 
these disea.ses, but do show that the problem is a vast one and one that must be 
tackled on a big scale. 

As in certain areas there is only one Government Medical Officer to a million people 
it is obvious that the hospitals can never adequately handle this problem. 

Added to this is the fact of re-infection— probably the most serious aspect of the 
problem. 

As soon, therefore, as the present crisis passes, a mass attack on venereal disease 
must take precedence over many other problems.’ 

1942. Of all cases treated in hospitals in the north 16-3 per cent were cases of 
venereal disease. In the south the same group only accounts for 4-7 per cent.® 

The work of the hospitals alone will never stamp out this curse and only by mass 
attack can any lasting results be obtained.® 

1 Nigeria, jl/cdicfd Meport 1930, p. 6. . ® Meport on the Garneroons 1936, p. 118. 

- Report on N 01 them Provinces 1937, p. 4. ® Nigeria, Medical Report 1939, p. 4. 

® Ibid, 7,940, p. 0. • Ibid.; p. 4. 

’ Ibid. 7947, p. 3. 

“ Ibid. 7942, p. 3. 


Ibid., p. 5. 
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1943. Vonoreal Disease. This problem remains one of the most serious in i ho 
country. In the Hospitals in the Kano Division the mimbor of case.s is 18 per cent 
of total cases of disease, and more than double that of Malaria. Of mines solect.cd 
labour examined in the Kano Division 7 per cent were found to bo suffering from 
syphilis and 9 per cent from gonorrhoea. In the Zaria area, it is reported that luimy 
fewer than was expected were infected. The Senior Medical Officer, Victoria, wrii<;s 
‘The rate of di.ssomination of venereal diseases especiallj^ of gonorrhoea is becoming 
increasingly difficult to discern owing to the acquisition and sale of private stocks 
of sulphapyridine and similar compoimds by unlicensed dealers. Police and Custom.s 
confiscations point to an alarming increase in home-medication. If cures were being 
maintained by this method of treatment the number requiring hospital treatment 
would show a corresponding decline — but this is far from being the c^se.’ 

©nly mass treatment will eradicate these diseases. Hospital cases seldom remain 
long enough to assure cure.^ 

1944. Venereal Disease. This problem remains a.s serious a.s over, particularly in 
ilio Northern Provinces. Hospital statistics show an increa.so in the number of 
syphilitics treated. Cases of gonorrhoea remained about the same. In the more 
nortliorly parts of the country particularly those adjacent to the great trade and 
pilgrim routes to the Sudan, the incidence of venereal disease is very high among all 
sections of the population. At Maiduguri hospital, Bornu, 43 per cent of all African 
patients were infected. In Hadeija and Kano Province, nearly 50 per cent of all 
hospital case.s had venereal disease. The Senior Medical Officer, Kano, reported that 
this was an hospital general index of the high incidence of venereal diseases all over 
the Province. The problem is complicated by the fact that jDatients in the North 
only attend for treatment when then- lesions are severe. Troop movements during 
the war years have aggravated the risk of spread of infection. 

Inadequate treatment and resistance to sulphapyridine tlu’ough illicit sale of tliis 
drug especially m the South is leading to dissemination of resistant strains of 
gonorrhoea. Mass treatment, pai*ticularly in rural areas, would be the only satis- 
factory solution of the problem.^ 

General Mortality. Data concerning general mortality are more scanty 
still (outside Lagos) than those concerning fertility, as the sj^eoial investiga- 
tions (Medical Censuses, &c.), while covering births and child deaths, did 
not inquire into mortality of adults. Tlie only available figures, therefore, 
are those obtained through the, very imperfect, current registration in 
a few areas. These registration returns have been shown in the preceding 
section. They are valuable inasmuch as they indicate the enormous fluc- 
tuations in mortality.^ But they are far too unreliable to convey a correct 
picture of the general level of mortality. The Government Statistician drew' 
the following conclusions from the birth- and death-rates ascertained for 
1930; 

It is clear that unless the birth- and death-rates among the rural are lo.ss than, 
among the urban population, to an extent which is hardly credible, there must be 
a considerable failure to report births and deaths in the rural areas. The higher 
e.rudo birth- and death-rates are, therefore, more convincing than the lower, and I 
am inclined to regard a crude death-rate of about 40-60 per 1,000 per annum as 
a rough guide to mortality in the Northern Provinces in non-opidomic years.* The 

* ‘There is, assuredly, some failure to report births and deaths oven in towns. This failure is 
partially ofl’set, so far as birth- and death-rates are concerned, by the omissions in the Census 
counts, so that the crude rates in towns may be fatly close to the truth.’ 

’ Ibid. p. (). “ Ibid. 1944, p. 5. 

” See, for example, the effects of the epidemics of influenza (1918), cerebrospinal meningitis 
(1933-4), and relapsing fever (1924) in Kano City. 
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figure of 30 per 1,000 for the 1930 death-rate in Kano City may reflect improved 
sanitary conditions, or immigration, or both.^ 

As a rough figure . . . the expectation of life in the Northern Provinces may be 
regarded as about 20 to 25 years.- 

The Government Statistician was certainly right in distrusting the 
death-rates of the rural districts. But his treatment of the fourteen urban 
areas for which data are available is somewhat arbitrary. He rejected 
the death-rates of the eight towns where the rate was below 30 ; he attri- 
buted the rate of 30 of Kano City with 89,162 inhabitants to exceptional 
conditions and based his conclusions for the Northern Provinces as a whole 
(with 114 million inhabitants) on the 1930 death-rates of five towns with 
19,709 inhabitants. His opinion that the death-rate in the Northern 
Provinces was about 40-50 per 1,000 in non-epidemic years would seem 
unacceptable under any circumstanced® But it is particularly difficult 
to see how it could possibly be reconciled with Iris statement that the 
population of the Northern Provinces had increased in the period from 
October 1926 to April 1931 by 25 per 1,000 per year.* 

^ OuMUS of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, pp. 36-6. 

“ Ibid., p. 36. Ho estimates the expectation of life of males in the villages of the ICatsina 
Emirate covered by the Intensive Census at 22 years; see ibid., pp. 37, 40. 

“He gives the following explanation for the amazing fact that according to his computations 
the mean expectation of life at birth in the Northern Provinces is only about half as long as 
in the unhealthy overcrowded town of Lagos: 

‘ If there is anything in the comparative estimates of the death-rates in Lagos and in the Northern 
Provinces countryside, the latter is greater than the former by about 80 per cent. Has this always 
been so, and is the difference racial, the Yoruba being essentially longer-lived than the Hausa, 
Fulani, Munshi and Nupe, or is the lower death-rate a simple consequence of the improved sanita- 
tion of Lagos ? Dr. J. Q. S. Turner’s review of the Medical history of Lagos . . . shows that prior to 
the vaccination campaign in 1906, and the introduction of a piped water supply in 1916, death- 
rates of 36 and 40 were common. The death-rates in Lagos 20 or 30 j’ears ago were, in fact, 
similar to those obtaining at the present time in the Northern Provinces. It is true that 20 to 
30 years ago they may have been 'even higher in the Northern Provinces than they are now. In 
other words, there may have been a universal fall in the death-rate of a secular kind, unrelated to 
environmental changes. The evidence however, seems to show that the lower mortality of the 
Yoruba Male in Lagos is due in part to liis better emdronment and in part to the continued 
recruitment of the Lagos population from the healthier young men and women of the rural areas. 
Whether tho Yoruba has a greater racial longevity in addition, might be tested by analysing 
separately the deaths of H-ausas in Lagos. As, however, the total Hausa population of Lagos in 
1931 was only 3,693 (2,032 Males, 1,661 Females), even the deaths in a period of three years would 
give only a rough estimate of mortality.’ (Ibid., pp. 40-1. The total Hausa population was 
actually 3,693; see ibid., vol. iv, p. 21.) 

It should be noted in this connexion that the Government Statistician computed for 1932 a 
mean expectation of life of 46-7 years for all males of Lagos as compared with 40' 1 years for the 
Yoruba males of Lagos in 1931! 

Beoent official reports have even gone so far as to say that ‘ the evidence provided by the Inten- 
sive Census in the ICatsina Emirate and by the Medical Censuses indicates that the expectation 
of life at birth is from 22 to 23 years for persons living in the rural areas in Nigeria’ (Go/o«icrl 
Reports, Nigeria 193S, p. 10; 1933, p. 13; 1934, p. 14; 1935, p. 12; 1936, p. 12; 1937, p. 13; 193S, 
p. 14). It evidently has been forgotten (1) that tho estimate of tho expectation of life in the 
ICatsina Emirate, owing to the lack of birth And death figures, was necessarily baaed on quite 
arbitrary assumptions, (2) that the expectatioh.of life for the rural areas of the Northern Provinces 
was not based on the Medical censuses but on the 1930 death rates for five towns with 20,000 
inhabitants, and (3) that tho Government: Statistician never suggested that his figures should 
represent conditions outside Nortferit Nigeria. 

* Since he eonsidors immigration as negligible, the birth-rate slmuld have been about 65-75, 
even if epidemic years are left out of consideration. 
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In other cases death records have led to an underestimate of mortality. 
Thus, when in Ijebu Province in 1927 the death-rate appeared to be 14, 
it was accepted as genuine since registration was considered to be com- 
plete.^ But, on the whole, opinions concerning the death-rate were based 
on impressions rather than on facts. This must certainly have been true 
of the following statement in the Northern Nigeria Blue Book for 1908; 

The native death rate varied but little throughout the year, and owing to the 
absence of any serious epidemics was much lower than in any year since the Protec- 
torate was established.® 

As a matter of fact, until the late 1920s most official reports* stated that 
‘tlie general health of the natives’ was ‘good’® or ‘satisfactory’^ or 
‘normal’® or ‘much as in recent years’,® while in a few exceptional cases 
it was said that the general health of the natives compares unfavourably 
with previous years.’ Some Medical Officers, of course, were aware that 
their contacts with an utterly hetei'ogeneous population of many millions 
spread over an enormous area were far too scanty to permit the making 
of any such sweeping statements, but the satisfaction about the general 
health of the natives vanished only when the officials began to realize the 
spread of sleeping-sickness and the deficiencies in the diet. 

An interesting general statement concerning European influence upon 
the vitality of the natives was made by Governor H. Hesketh Bell in his 
annual report on Northern Nigeria for 1909: 

It is the object of the Government to maintain the prestige and increase the 
authority of the native rulers in every legitimate direction, and there is reason to 
believe that many of them feel a genuine appreciation of our methods and policy. 
On the other hand, it must never be forgotten that we are ‘protecting’ a people in 
spite of themselves, and that almost every improvement and development initiated 
by us is absolutely oppo.sed to all their instincts and traditions. Though wo have 
relieved the Hausa peasant from the grinding tyranny of his Fulani oppressor, and 
have freed the primitive pagan from the fear of a ruthless slave-master, it should 
be remembered that we are imposing on all these people a monotony of existence that 
stifles their spirit of adventure, and that we are forcmg on them a wearisome sense 
of security that is taking all the sport and variety out of their lives.® 

Some official reports on Southern Nigeria deal with the health conditions 
of individual tribes.® The 1910 Colonial Report for Southern Nigeria says 
with regard to the Yoruba that ‘excellent eugenic marriage laws have 

^ See p. 654 above. ® Northern Nigeria, Blm Book lOOS R, p. 2. 

® See, for example, Colonial Keporis, Northern Nujeria 1904, p. 143, 190G-7, p. 48; Northern 
Nigeria, Blue Book 1909 R, p. 2 ; Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1921, p. 8, 1922, p. 9 ; Nigeria, Medical 
Report 1923, p. 19. 

^ See, for example, Northern Nigeria, Blue Book 1910 B, p. 2, 1911 E, p. 2, 1912 R, p. 3, 1913 
R, p, 4; Nigeria, Report 1922, p. 7, 1926, p. 13. 

^ See, for example, Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1915, p. 19. 

See, for example, Southern Provinces, Medical Report 1916, p. 6. 

1 See, for example, Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, Southern Provinces, p. 10. 

^ Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1909, p.B. 

” Eoferenoea to the health of native tribes in Northern Nigeria are extremely scanty. The 
Colonial Report for 1903 says (p. 7) that ‘the Jogwadawa Pulanis are credited with being the 
healthiest people in the country’. The 1918 Medical Report for the Northern Provmoes discusses 
(p. 13) ‘a progressive deterioration of physique and loss of stamina during thelast three generations’ 
in the town of Yola. 
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lielped liim to keep down disease and maintain unimpaired the physique 
of his race ’d 

Dr. E. J. Wyler, on the other hand, two years later discussed the poor 
physique of the Ibo in the Udi District of the Central Province : 

An observer of the Ibo people of this district cannot fail to be struck by their 
general poor standard of physique, their incapacity as carriers and workers, and their 
obvious disinclination for bodily exertion. 

As testimony to their indolence and poor physique, I cite the following 
remarks of Mr. G. H. Fleming, Chief Surveyor, Onitsha-Udi Railway Survey, whose 
wide experience of West African negroes lends additional emphasis to his views. In 
a letter to me, from which he kindly allows me to quote, he says : — 

‘ I have had the following different tribes working for me during the past 12 years : 
Timmies and Mendies (Sierra Leone); Kroo, Waussa and Tantis (Gold Coast); 
Yoruba, Haussa, and Ibo (Southern Nigeria). Out of the whole lot I find that the 
Ibo is the most indolent. 

‘The Mendies are the best workers as labourers ; a man will do double the amount 
of work in one day that an Ibo will do. The Ibo is also a poor carrier. ’ 

It would be of no small interest to know precisely to what extent the tribes men- 
tioned by Mr. Fleming are infected by the hook-worm, for it seems not improbable 
that the saturation of the inhabitants of this district with Anlcylostoma infection, 
bringing in its train grave systematic changes, probably produced by actual toxic 
absorption . . , and other minor changes, such as digestive troubles, which, though 
transient, are none the less productive of considerable disability, is largely respon- 
sible for some of the tribal characteristics of Ibos in these parts, and that these 
features are not asoribable either to Malaria or bad food per se? 

A more recent report spoke unfavourably about the health of the Hausa. 

The Hausa are not a healthy race. Parasitism is widespread, the most impor- 
tant parasites being malignant malaria, intestinal amoebas, intestinal worms, 
schistosomes, and trypanosomes. It is difficult to imagine a native entirely free from 
all five of these parasites and the result is that there is a high morbidity rate. That 
the high rate of ill-health is only beginning to be realised is shown by the great 
numbers of the ailing who attend the ‘bush dispensaries’ from the moment that 
they are opened.’’ 

The Medical Census report, speaking of the Cameroons Forest Zone, 
points to ‘the poor physical condition of the people, defective feeding, and 
poor sanitary conditions and says of the Southern Provinces in general : 

Tile life of the native is such that only the fittest survive, and many are injured in 
the fight against disease. From birth he is assailed by epidemic and endemic disease, 
and uules.s he succeeds in building up immunity with speed his nltimate fate is 
certiiiii. It is clear that his imuumity to most infections is high and one is repeatedly 
amazed at ins recovery from serious pyogenic infection.® 

’ Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria 1910, p. 36. The Government Statistician also suggested 
that the Yoruha may have ‘a greater racial longevity’ than some other tribe.s; ace Census of 
Nigeria, 1931, Yo\.i,-p,H. 

® Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1912, p. 4-t. See also Nigeria, Medical Report 1923, p. 28 
(quoted helow), 

® Ibid. 1530, p. 109. 

■* Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. vi, p. 17 ; see also ibid., p. 14. The 1028 Report on tlic Soubliern 
Provinces (p. 23) had said with regard to Cameroons Province as a wlioJo: ‘Medical reports do not 
speak favourably of the health of Africans of this province.’ P’or details concerning the health of 
the plantation labourers in Cameroons Province see Kuozynski, Cameroons and Togoland, 
pp. 300-32. 

Census of Nigeria, 1931, yo\,rn,p,\S. 
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The war demands revealed many defects in the physique of young men. 
The reports on the Western Provinces (formerly part of the Southern 
Provinces) said : 

1940. The high percentage of recruits who have been rejected on medical ground.s^ 
is an indication of the amount of work required to bo done in the medical and health 
field. Better water supplies, better living conditions, a more scientifically balanced 
diet, and, perhaps above all, child welfare work, are among the first essentials.® 

1943. It became increasingly difficult to find recruits of the required standards of 
literacy and physique but our record improved in the latter part of the year when 
these standards were lowered and the Military opened a ‘ conditioning school ’ where 
by proper feeding. Health and Beauty exercises and medical treatnffint men who 
would otherwise have been rejected were brought up to standard. A ‘ circus ’ of 
tradesmen trained in the Army toured the Western Province.s in order to demonstrate 
the value of such training and popularise recruiting.® 

The 1943 report on the Northern Provinces stated: 

Recruiting for the Army and the Minesfield has revealed a far liighor percentage 
of medically unfit males than was thought even by the pessimistic to exist. True, men 
wore rejected on account of ‘tissue paper' scars on their limbs: hut remembering 
the most frequent cause of these scars and the large numbers of farmers incapacitated 
year after year by guinea-worm a line of post-war development is clear; the pro- 
visioir of good water supplies all over the north is the first great need to be met.‘ 

The 1944 report on the Labour Department said with regard to the ‘men 
selected under the Compulsory National Service Regulations for service in 
the mines ’ : 

... it may have come as a surprise to the authorities that when selected men were 
medically examined in their own districts with a view to conscription about 60 per 
cent of the so-called able-bodied men were rejected as unfit for heavy manual labmu’ 
through one physical disability or another.® 

See also liepoH on Western Provinces 1942, p. 1. 

® Reports for the Northern, Western, EasternProvinces and Colony 1940, p. 16. 

® Report on Western Provinces 1948, p. 2. 

* Report on Northern Provinces 1943, p. 2. The need for improved rural \vator-stipplie.s was 
oinpliasi/.ed, for example, also in A Ten-Year Plan of Development and Welfare, far Nigeria 1940, 
p.43: 

The present position regarding Enral Water Supplies is moat unsatisfactory. In the drier 
districts of the north there is always an extreme w'ater shortage. It is not unusual during more 
than half the year for people there to have to walk 12 inile.s each way in order to obtain a gallon 
or two of water of very inferior quality, which is almost always heavily contaminated with guinea 
worm and other water-borne diseases and pests. At certain times of the year the amount of water 
available is so small and of such bad quality that water consumption per head is seriously below 
the proper mmimuin. There are places where guinea-worm infection is as high as 76 per cent of 
the population. The consequent loss of productive effort is enormous. 

‘The water shortage in the North is, perhaps more apparent than in the South, beoauso in the 
soiitliern districts there is a veiy much heavier rainfall. Nevertheless, the source of potable water 
in these areas is usually just as unsatisfactory, and during the dry season the quality and quantity 
are acutely bad. 

‘ From the existing records of population (now estimated at something over 22,000,000) it is 
considered tliat not less than 18,000,000 of the rural population have inadequate and mostly 
unsatisfactory water supplies.’ 

® Report on Department of Labour 1944, pp. 3-4. Even those who wore not rejected showed a 
high morbidity and mortality. See ibid.; see also Nigeria, Medical Report 1943, p. 21: ‘3:he sick- 
ness rate among selected labour proved to be even higher than was expected. In the dry season 
there was much pneumonia and epidemics of bacillary dysentery, cerebro-spinal meningitis and 
smallpox. At the height of the w'et season conditions were even worse.’ As regards venereal 
disease among selected labour, see p. 091 above. 
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Deficiencies in diet, as stated above, have attracted attention only in 
recent years. But food shortages have, of course, been discussed also in 
former times. Famines seem to have been very severe in Northern Nigeria 
in 1902-4 with great loss of life.^ In 1907 it was stated concerning Yola 
Province : 

The famine which devastated the country so terribly in 1904 still continues among 
some of the pagan tribes, but has been alleviated very largely by the abundant crops 
of the Fulani, and assistance, in the shape of corn, rendered by the Government. 
It is estimated that fully 60 per cent, of the riverain pagan tribes in the Gongola 
Valley have ^ied from starvation, and numbers more are still scattered over the 
country in search of food. To quote two cases: The towns of Banjeran and Shillom 
originally contained 8,000 and 4,000 apiece, but now only 336 and 676 respectively; 
such is the effect of a bad famine caused by the destruction of the grain crops 
by aphis.* 

Famines in Northern Nigeria were also reported on for 1914 and 1927,® 
but until about 1923 the European officials saw no food problem for the 
natives of Nigeria in normal years. The Deputy Director of Sanitary 
Service, in describing the slump period after the First World War, said: 

In most regions, the people are well nourished ; they are well clad, and increasingly 
well olad I the professional beggar is as flourishing as he ever was, and knows nothing 
about any slump; and the appearance of the happy children simply inspires the 
observer with regret that there are not more of them; for any idea of adequate 
provision for them not being available, does not enter his mind. . . . Nigeria is one 
of those happy countries in which none need starve who is willing to work: those 
genuinely unable to work need not starve either ; so habitually charitable are, as 
a whole, the people of most races in the country. The only thmg which causes 
starvation is famine due to drought, or some other natural cause of failure of the 
crops ; and than people are liable to starve whether they bo industrious or not. Were 
this not the case, the equivalent of the British soup-kitchen (run by Government) 
would be in evidence everywhere at present ; whereas it has been quite unnecessary 
to contemplate even the probability of the necessity for any such expedients. Even 
as things are, the number of well-fed idlers going about, who are manifestly not 
earning their own living, yields ample evidence of the fact that the slump does not 
moan local scarcity. . . . here we have no problem equivalent to that of feeding and 
clothing school children at home; ... a ‘Class III’ physical standard is seldom or 
never traceable to food deficiency ; and ... in tackling the local public health every- 
where outside of the Government Gaols, the question of the public food supplies, may 
be completely and safely ignored ; for there is no considerable section of the com- 
munity habitually hovering over, or just imder ‘Subsistence Level’.^ 

The Medical Eeport for 1923 was apparently the first one to mention 
the regular recuiTence of food shortage in certain regions. 

Over a considerable area of the country there is usually a food shortage between 
JaTi\iary and July. Tliis is more noticeable in the populous areas east of the Niger 
inhabited by the Ibo and Ibibio tribes and deficiency oedema can be found amongst 
them before the new crops are available. The physique of the,se peoples is also inferior 
to that of the Yoruba for example. The storage of ;yam.s is a much more difficult 
problem than with maize, guinea com or rice. Encouragement might bo given in 

* See Colonial Reports, NorOmm Nigeria 6-7, 48, 52, 79; 1003-6, p. 61. 

“ Ibid. 1906-7, p. 23. 

“ See Nigeria, Medical Report 1914, pp. 11, 12,20, 28; Report mi Northern Provinces 1927, 
pp. 16,41,43-4. 

^ migeim, Medical Report 1919-21, pp. B4!-6. 
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suitable areas where the yam is the staple article of food for the introduction of 
cereal crops as has been tried in the case of rice at Ogoja in the Southern Provinces^ 

But the report for 1929 was apparently the first which referred to ‘the 
important questions of dietetic deficiencies in African races’. 

These are almost certainly of the utmost importance in leading to a lowered 
resistance to all forms of mfection. The work of Dr. McCulloch has proved that the 
grain-eating people of the Northern Provinces suffer from a serious deficiency of 
protein and of salts, and also probably of vitamins. Plans have been made to enable 
research into dietetic deficiencies to be carried out. Work has been commenced at 
Kaduna, in the gaol, and will be continued at Katsina.^ ^ 

The 1931 Medical Census report for the Southern Provinces said: 

Over most of Southern Nigeria the food taken is largely carbohydrate and fat 
with as much protein as the individual can obtain. In the creek region the position 
is reversed, and protein is available in excess of requirements in the form of fish. In 
general it may be said that the adult native makes the fullest possible use of local 
foodstuffs and that his diet is not well-balanced owing to the shortage of animal 
protein. All available sources are tapped for protein, e.g., bush meat, fish (fresh or 
dried), crabs (land and sea), shrimps, flying ants, locusts when available, crocodile, 
dogs, cats and even rats. Since the widespread introduction of firearms a good deal 
of the wild game has been indiscriminately slaughtered and in most places in the 
Southern Provinces it is now difficult to obtain. There is no restriction as to season, 
and any meat, irrespective of size or condition, is taken. 

Domestic cattle cannot be secured in the south owing to trypanosomiasis, and 
the fact that grazing grounds are not available.^ 

Subsequent Medical Reports said : 

1931. Cases of various forms of deficiency diseases are reported from time to time 
and it is probable that much ill-health must be eaused by a lowered resistance to 
infections caused by unbalanced diets.^ 

1934. The school population of Katsina were examined .... The results of the 
examination indicate that approximately fifty per cent of pupils attending the 
schools in Katsina are below noi-mal in nutrition and physique. This percentage was 
fairly constant from the elementary school to the higher college. It was noted that 
there was some improvement in the middle school in those who had been resident 
for more than one year. 

A tour was made amongfst some of the pagan tribes in the Plateau and the ijerccn- 
tage of boys and ghls reaching normality was from seventy to eighty per cent. The 
pupils in the school examined showed the lowest percentage of normals (seventy 
per cent) and the highest percentage of well below normals. It is probable that there 
is some selection of children of poor physique in the schools. 

It is difficult to attribute the difference in nutrition between the two groups to any 
other cause than diet. Venereal disease is not an important factor until adult life 
and sanitary conditions and worm infestation are similar in the two groups. It seems 
that the pagan superiority is due to their lack of scruple as to their source of protein 
and also to the fact that beniseed forms part of the daily diet. Beniseed contain.s 
a good protein and it is interesting to note that this is one of the few areas where 
red palm oil is available and appreciated.® 

' Ibid. 1923, p. 28. See also ibid. 192S, p. 28. ® Ibid. 1929, p. 14. 

* Census of Nigeria, 1031, vol. vi, p. 12. For details in the areas covered by the Medical Census, 
see ibid., pp. 12-14, 29, 64-6, 84. See also ibid., vol. v (Medical Census Northern Provinoes), 
pp. 10, 44-8, 60-1. 

■* Nigeria, Medical Report 1931, p, 6, See also 1932, pi 7, and ibid., p.TlO (quoted p. 68,3 above). 

Y Ibid. 7934, p. 99. 
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1937. Conditions indicating various degrees of avitaminosis and of lack of balance 
in the constituents of the local dietary continue to be observed in many areas . . . .i 

1938. Avitaminosis, particularly among members of the labouring class and in 
poorer school childj-en, is common, and the signs usually observed are geographical 
tongue, perleche, phrynoderma and, in more advanced eases, retrobulbar neuritis. 
The common dietary deficiencies are in the south, protein, and in rural areas in the 
Northern Provinces protein and green fresh food.“ 

1939. Gross avitaminosis is not frequent, hut varying partial deficiencies in 
dietaries are common in different parts of Nigeria and no doubt have an influence 
on the incidence and course of such endemic conditions as ulcers, leprosy, etc.® 

In a pamphlet Food in Relation to Health the Government stated : 

The examination of Nigerian diets shows that the main shortage i.s in good quality 
protein, in mineral salts and in vitamins. Generally speaking there is enough food 
except after years of deficient rainfall. In the north at the end of the long dry season 
there may bo an actual shortage of the staple foods. . . . Wherever ample protein food 
is available one finds good physique, as amongst the Eulani and the I jaws; where 
protein foods are scarce one finds poor physique as amongst the Cameroon Forest 
regioir tribes. The remedy for this state of affairs is difficult as it involves raising 
the economic standard of the people, educating them in the jjroper use of foods, 
and inducing them to grow new and improved crops. . . , The poor peasant and the 
labourer in towns get on the average less than half of the protein recommended by 
the League of Nations Experts. It is by no means certain that European standards 
apply to the tropics, hut, even with greatly modified standards, their consumption 
is still deficient.^ 

The high mortality in children in Nigeria is partly due to the lack of an adequate 
diet and all experts agree that milk is absolutely essential. The value of milk in the 
north is realised, but the supply is so poor and the yield per cow so low that only 
small quantities are available. The adult members of families usually take the major 
part of the supply available and do not subscribe to the belief that children and 
women coma first.® 

The Cominittee on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire reported : 

In normal years there are no marked signs of deficiency disease ; but in the north 
in famine years beriberi is commonly foimd. There is a patchy distribution of goitre 
especially among women in whom the incidence may be as high as 60 per cent. Dental 
disease is exceedingly common ; and there is a generally low resistance to anaemia, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis and leprosy. Anxiety is being caused by a pellagroid con- 
dition, described as optic neuritis, oceurring among the boarding-school loopulation 
and miemployed labourers of the cassava-eating people in the Southern Provinces 
(Lagos). . . , The vital capacity of the Nigerian native is much below European 
standards. In growth rate and sports record he lags about 10 per cent, behind.® 

On the whole, town dwellers are better fed than the ordinary village peasants ; but 
the bush Pulani, a nomadic cattle-owning people, have better physique than the 
settled Hausa whose diet is known to bo deficient.’ 

But the war may have affected the nutrition of the town dwellers 
more than that of the village peasants. The Medical Report for 1940 
states; 

The Medical Officer of Health, Lagos, reports that cases of avitaminosis linvo been 
more commonly found than usual among day scholars especially in elementary 

' Nigeria, Medical Seport igS7, p. 22. See also ibid. 1936, p. 37. See, furthermore, Report, on. 
Southern Provinces 1937,9. 70 (Warri Province): ‘Malnutrition is wideBpread, particularly in the 
Isoho District, where proper food is difficult to obtain.’ ® Nigeria, Medical Report 1938, 9. 19. 
V ® Ibid. 1939, p. 9. . Food in Relation to Health, 99. 3-4:. 

“Ibid., p. 4. ® Fira* jKepori, Part n, p. 40. ’ Ibid., p. 39. 
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schools. This may possibly be due to the rise in. price of local foodstuffs consequent 
on greater demands for available supplies. There are indications in other reports 
that in some places the price of essential foodstuffs may go beyond the reach of the 
poorer classes. Though no gross examples of food deficiency disease.? have been 
reported, there is abimdant evidence in the way of perleche, etc,, of the general poor 
quality of living.^ 

The 1943 report on the Northern Provinces said: 

It is probable that the requisitioning of grain from the harve.sts of 1942 and 1943 
has stimulated the farmers to increase their farms. There are, indeed, evident signs 
that in the latter half of the year people in the North had more to eat than they had 
had for some yeara. If they can be persuaded to keep up this standarcf of efiort when 
there is no more need for corn to be requisitioned and will apply the extra production 
of grain to improving their own diets much good will result indirectly from this 
operation, as distasteful now to the chiefs as it is distressing often to the peasant.- 

But the Medical Report for the same year was less favourable. 

In the Northern Provinces, the late rains caused a food shortage which affected 
the health of the population. In Katsma province this was regarded as the respon- 
sible factor for an increase in the death rate and a decline in the birth rate. 

Eighty tons of iodised salt were distributed in the Tiv Division where goitre is 
very prevalent, but larger quantities are required.* . . . Meat has been very scarce 
and expensive in most areas, and the cost of essential foodstuffs has increased.'* 

The 1944 report on the Northern Provinces found the current position 
likewise unsatisfactory. 

It is [by] the improvement of farming methods and consequently the pi-oduction of 
more nutritious food that post-war plamiing can confer the greatest benefit upon the 
predominantly agricultural population of the Northern Provinces, after the essential 
better supplies of water have been provided. The improvement of methods of irriga- 
tion to enable a greater amoimt of the man-power that is available during the long 
dry season to be usefully employed will be specially valuable and will provide means 
for introducing variety into what appear in varying degrees in different localities to 
be monotonous and probably deficient diets. It is distui-bing to think that on a 
survey of school children in a native administration elementary school in Ilorin 
Province, which is regarded as x)articularly well supplied with foodstuffs, only nine 
out of seventy could be classed as ‘healthy’.* 

I shall now supplement these notes on mortality and health in general 
by a brief historical suiwey of the incidence of some specific diseases. 

Smallpox. No other disease among natives has been discussed so much 
in the early official documents from Nigeria as has smallpox, and epidemics 
of smallpox still take much space in the rej)orta of recent years. 

The reports on the Niger Coast Protectorate which cover the period 
1891-9 tell of the erection of many smallpox hospitals® and of many more 
or less severe outbreaks of smallpox.’ A few quotations may illustrate the 
position. 

* Nigeria, Medical lle.port 1940, p. 10. * Report on Northern Provinces 1943, p. 2. 

* See also Nigeria, Medical Report 1944, p. 13. 

* Ibid. 1943, p. 13, See also Report on the. Department of Labour 1944, p. 4. 

' Reports for Northern, Western, Eastern Provinces and Golony 1944, pp. 2-:l. 

“ See Report on the Niger Coast Protectorate 1891-4, p. 6; 1894-5, pp. 15-17. 

' See ibid. 1894-5, pp. 14, 17, 1896-6, p. 109, 1896-7, pp. 7, 12. 1897-8, p. 0 ; Colonial Reports, 
Niger Coast Protectorate 1898-9, p.ll. 
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1896. Owing to the prevalence of small-pox, which is endemic throughout the 
Protectorate, it would be advisable to erect permanent contagious diseases hospitals 
in each district to replace the temporary ones (built of mud and wattle) now in use, 
and which require constant repairing to keep them habitable.^ 

1897. The only European hospital in the Protectorate is situated at Old Calabar. 
At out stations there are only native contagious hospitals, all of them being princi- 
pally for the reception of cases of small-pox, a disease, I regret to say, very prevalent 
throughout the entire territories .... 

Of course, the small-pox throughout the territories is to a great extent due to the 
extremely dirty and insanitary condition in which the towns and villages in the 
interior are kept. It is, however, very uphill work to attempt to remedy this, but 
all the officers of the Protectorate do what they can to effect improvement in this 
direction.^ ^ 

1899. This disease is a most terrible scourge throughout the territories ; and when 
epidemics occur inland the natives die by thousands, all general intercourse among 
the tribes is stopped, civilizing influences miJke a retrograde movement, and trade 
suffers very considerably.® 

The Governor of Lagos Sir William MacGregor, in a Memorandum on 
Vaccination read on 16 November 1903 before the Board of Health, said 
as regards the Ekiti people : 

Formerly they were harassed, and plundered, and their population was devastated 
and sold into slavery, by Horin and Ibadan. Their great towns are more than half 
empty. Now they have and enjoy peace, which they appreciate, but they suffer 
terribly from the dreaded scourge of small pox. Some of the chiefs of that district 
informed me that their towns are afflicted by small pox about once in four years. 
That would seem as regards frequency to be above tho average. It is, however, only 
too clear that every now and then some town is decimated by this dire disease. No 
wonder that the helpless people try to propitiate it as if it were a destroying demon. 
Far and wide this country is covered by altars of some kind or other, erected by 
a people deeply imbued with religious sentiment, at which they try, in a way that 
is, in these days of scientific sanitation, most pitiful to see, to appease this deadly 
monster that is eating into the heart of the population.® 

References to outbreaks of smallpox in the last 40 years and to progress 
of vaccination are to be found in hundreds of official reports. I must 
confine myself to quoting here some statements which, taken together, 
may convey a picture of the situation. 

1903. Southern Nigeria. The number of cases of small-pox throughout the 
Protectorate has, in the opinion of the medical authorities, decreased considerably 
within recent years.® 

Northern Nigeria. Systematic vaccination in Northern Nigeria has been com- 
menced drwing tho year. ... 

The native population is at present (with the exception of 174 cases successfully 
vaccinated during the last three months, and those who have already suffered from 
the disease), entirely unijrotoeted from small-pox. On account of the enormous size 
of tho Protectorate, and the relatively small staff available for these duties, it will 
be many years before much ean he done to vacoinato oven a small proportion of the 
inhabitants, but in view of the frequency of outbreaks of this disease, it is of the 

^ RejtoH on the Niger Goast Proleclor(ae lS65-6,Tp. in. 

“ Statement by B. Moor, Commisaioner and Consul-General, ibid. 1806-7, p. 12. See also ibid. 
JS.97-S,p.6. 

® Colonial Reports, Niger Coast Protectorate 1898-9, p. 12. 

* Oovernment Gazette Colony of Lagos, 28 Nov. IQOSy-p. 693. 

^ Oolcmial Reports, Southern Nigeria WOS, 9. 27. . 
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utmost importance that active measures should be taken to protect, at any rate, 
those natives who live in the vicinity of European stations.’^ 

1006. Northern Nigeria. The Fulani herdsmen are said to practise a form of 
inoculation with cow-pox vh'us, having discovered that this renders them immmie 
from small'iiox. Other natives inoculate with small-pox virus.“ 

Southern Nigeria, Central Province. . . . smallpox has again proved a terrible 
scourge chiefly in the Benin and Kwale Districts. Natives, however, are beginning 
to appreciate the benefits of vaccination, and of isolation of infected cases.^ 

1910. Northern Nigeria. Small -Pox is endemic; but takes the Epidemic form, 
somewhere, every year. 

Only a small proportion of the cases comes imder medical observation. This is 
not .surprising, when one remembers that the Medical Oflicers, actually in residence, 
weak out at one to an area twice the size of the Crown Colony of Jamaica.^ 

In some places it is very difficult to get cases to vaccinate : as the people have 
religious or other prejudices against it. In others, many more vaccinations could 
easily be dozie, were it not that, Syphilis being so common, the Medical Officers 
were afraid to practise arm-to-arm vaccination.® 

1911. Southern Nigeria. Small Pox occurs sporadically in most of the places 
here and occasionally, in Towns in out-lying Districts, takes on an epidemic 
character, partly, in some cases it is to bo feared, by artificial moans on the part of 
the Small Pox .luju Priests. The Prohibition of the Worship of the Small Pox Juju 
m 1907 has been of considerable effect in the main towns, many Priests have been 
compelled to remove, the places of worship have been closed and in some instances 
the Priests themselves have been heavily fined.® 

Northern Nigeria. This endemic disease, which assumes the epidemic form annu- 
ally, is very prevalent throughout the Protectorate ; but, as things are at present, 
it is impossible to compile accurate statistics of it. It generally begins to show itself 
in the second half of the dry season and, as a rule, dies down when the rainy season 
has seriously set in. 

Constant efforts are directed towards the breaking down of the prejudice against 
vaccination which is harboured by many natives.’ 

1912. Southern Nigeria. As in last year, no large epidemic of Small Pox occurred. 
It is hoped that this may be a permanent result of the greatly increased number of 
vaccinations performed during the year.® 

Northern Nigeria. Vaccination is steadily appealing to an ever increasing number 
of the people.® 

1914. Southern Provinces. Small-pox, like many other diseases known in this 
country, does not seem to produce such ravages among the people as it did some 
years ago, and is no doubt being partially prevented from doing so by the general 
but very gradual improvement in sanitation throughout the land.^® 

Northern Provinces. Until what time it shall have become possible to got several 
Medical Officers apart for vaccination and sleeping sickness investigation exclusively, 
little permanent progress can be hoped for in the direction of stamping out small-pox. 

That this time may come soon is the earnest hope of every enlightened friend of 
this country, for there can bo httle doubt that small-pox effects as much havoc among 
tlio natives now as war and slave-raiding used to. 

The reason for this is not far to seek ; the ending of slave-raiding and internecine 
wars has rendered intercommunication safe and has encouraged the spread of 
communicable disease.’* 

’ Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1903, p. 38. ® Ibid. 190S-G, p. 105. 

® ‘Report, Central Province 1906’, p. 331. 

■* Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1910’, p, 137. ® Ibid., p. 138, 

' Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1911, p. 18. 

’ Northern Nigeria, Medical Report 1911, p. 42. 

® Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1912, p. 8. 

® Northern Nigeria, Medical Report 1912, p. 55. 

Nigeria, Medical Report 1914, p. 75. . 


Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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1915. Nortliem Provinces. The effect of the attenuation of the Medical Staff was 
marked in the case of vaccinations . . . .“^ 

191(3. Southern Provinces. There was ... an increase in the number of oases of 
small-pox, although no actual epidemic occurred ; shortage of staff and the conse- 
quent impossibility of prosecuting vaccination with the usual vigour probably 
aocoimts for the increase.® 

Northern Provinces. . . . the actual number of vaccinations performed and the 
number of successful vaccinations had diminished as compared with the previous 
year. 

The reason is not far to seek: during the greater part of the year, some of the 
stations to which Medical Officers are normally posted had no medical service at all ; 
whilst Others 'only enjoyed the services of Medical Officers intermittently.® 

1917. Northern Provinces. There has been a very great increase in the number 
of cases of this affection, reports of outbreaks, which have resulted in a considerable 
mortality, having been received from almost every part of the comrtry.^ 

1918. Southern Provmces. With the close of the war and tho inoroaso of staff 
every effort will be made to advance vaccination, which is one of the most potent 
means at our disposal for preservation of chUd life and population.,® 

Northern Provinces. The limitations incidental to the state of war persisted 
throughout the year: and tho wide incidence of small -pox, which had boon feared, 
was experienced in many regions.® 

To get at this disease by vaccination has become progressively more difficult since 
the outbreak of War. ... 

The problem, now, is not how to induce the people to submit to vaccination ; it is 
how to meet the earnest desire of the people to be vaccinated.® 

1919-21. [A] notable event in the history of the public health of tho period was 
a severe epidemic of Small-pox in the Southern Provmces : an epidemic which filled 
a large part of tho Sanitary stage from the end of 1919 until well into the Spring of 
1920. This epidemic was a very general one throughout the Southern Provinces; 
but it excited most anxiety around the Enugu district on the Eastern Railway 
System: the Enugu district being tho centre of tho coal -mining industry; a going 
concej.’n of pronomiced public importance, the integrity of which stood to be gravely 
threatened by an epidemic visitation calculated to hamper the recruiting of labour 
and the production of food-stuffs.® 

® Nigeria, Medical lieport 1915, p. 16. ® Southern Provinoe.s, Medical Ilnport 1916, p. 0. 

® Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1916, p. 18. It is interesting to note in this connexion 
the changes in the numbers of vaccinations (see Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1909, p. 3 ; 
Southern Provinces, Medical Report 1918, p. 21 ; Northern Nigeria, Medical Report 1912, pp. 65-6, 
1913, p. 13 ; Nigeria, M edical Report 1915, p. 16, 1917, p. 139 ; Northern Provinces, Medical Report 
7915, p, 21): 


Provinces 1 1908 I 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 

Southern . . 114,524 121,867 136,647 166,394 243,316 168,491 

Northern. .[ .. } .. .. 6,494 10,112 13,916 



The decrease in the number of vaccinations in tho Southern Provinces in 1913 rvas ‘ possibly duo 
to the fact that there has been no epidemic of smail-pox during the year’ (Southern Nigeria, 
Medical Report 1913, -p. Wi. 

Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, p. 113; see also ibid., pp. 117, 139. For extensive outbreiilta in 
Southern Provinces see ibid., p. 22. . 

' Southern Provinces, Medical Report 1918, p. 21. Oolonial Reports, Nigeria 1918, p. 19. 
® Northern Provinces, Medical iJeport 1915, p. 20. ® Nigeria, Medicailieport 1919-21, pp. 49 -50. 
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1922. The usual outbreaks of Small-pox in epidemic form were experienced in 
numerous parts of the country.'- 

1925. Smallpox frequently occurs in small outbreaks in all parts of Nigeria, but 
the extent of such outbrealis is becoming noticeably less year by year.® 

1926. Smallpox is becoming leas common in the Southern Provinces where 
vaccination is compulsory and is constantly carried out.® 

... in the Northern Provinces vaccination is not compulsory except in areas which, 
when necessary, have been declared ‘Prescribed Areas’ under Section 6 of the 
Vacomation Ordinance. In remote parts of the coimtry where Europeans seldom 
visit, smallpox may be kept alive by the native practice of inoculation. The 
inoculation is ordinarily made on the back of the wrist from vesicle content from 
an actual case of smallpox which has occurred in the village. The mortality from 
inoculated smallpox is low, and in many cases the illness is not so severe as to keep 
sufferers at home, and in this way the disease is rapidly spread over consider- 
able areas. 

Inoculation is prohibited imder the. Vaccination Ordinance but it is extremely 
difficult to enforce this m remote parts of the country.^ 

1927. Smallpox is endemic in Nigeria, particularly in the Northern Provinces. 
During the early months of the year it was epidemic in the Plateau, Bauchi and Kano 
Provinces, and was particularly severe among the pagan tribes in these provinces. 
Smaller but considerable outbreaks occurred in Yola, Zaria, Bornu, Ilorin, Kabba 
and other provinces. 

In the Southern Provinces small outbreaks were reported in the provinces of 
Abeokuta and Oyo, and at Ossidinge and Buea in the Cameroon Mandated Territory. 

Nowhere in the Southern Provinces did the smallpox outbreaks become so 
extensive as they did in the Northern Provmces, 

The principal reasons for this are delayed notification of early cases, particularly 
in the larger towns under Native Administration, and in consequence the disease 
has usually got well spread in the community before action can be taken. Vaccina- 
tion is not compulsory in the Northern Provinces and except in the presence of 
a severe outbreak the people do not readily come up for vaccination.® 

1928. Outbreaks of smallpox have been reported from many areas both in 
Southern and Northern Provinces, but as in previous years epidemics in the North 
have been much more severe than those in the South.® 

1920. Smallpox has been prevalent especially in the Southern Provinces but the 
mortality rate has been low. . . . The Northern Provinces have been compara- 
tively free.’ 

1930. Outbreaks of smallpox of varying severity were reported from various 
parts of Nigeria throughout the year.® 

1931. Southern Provinces. Generally speaking smallpox cases are concealed in 
most areas imtil the outbreak reaches sufficient dimensions to frighten the people. 
This is done owing to the dislike of interference and of the vaccination campaign 
which usually follows. In some areas it is believed that inoculation is done by the 
medicine men to ensure a milder attack. The death-rate varies in different outbreaks, 
Init in an attack of average severity, it is usually about 30 per cent, of all cases 
attacked. Some natives are believed to be skilled in treatment, but as the evidence 
is entirely given by natives it is unreliable. Native treatment usually consists in 
smearing the body with pahn oil and local herbs ground to a powder. 

It is difficult to suggest any safe figure for the extent of vaccination necessary 
to rid the country of its epidemics, but it is believed that with almost 60 per cent, 
of people protected little spread occurs.® 

' Ibid. 7022, p. 40. Colonial Seports^ Nigeria 19S5, 12. 

“ Nigeria, Medical Report 1928, p. 16. ■* Ibid., p. 26. 

■' Ibid. 102/, p. 28. ^ Colonial Reports, Nigeria 192S, p. 

~ Ibid. 1929, p. 31. ® Nigeria, Medical Report 1930, p. 22. 

“ Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. vi (Medical Census Southern Provinces), p. 20. 
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1932. The Northern Provinces sufiered from an unusually severe and widespread 
visitation of smallpox, which reached epidemic form in many districts ... .1 

This recrudescence differed from the one in 1926-27 in that it was in the villages 
and rural districts that the disease was most prevalent, the large towns being practi- 
cally unaffected. As the percentage of vaccination in the people of the towns is still 
low it is difficult to attribute this immunity to vaccination alone, and it is more likely 
to be the effect of past epidemics. For example, a rough count at Jos indicated that 
approximately fifty-five per cent, of the population examined had already had 
smallpox. 

It is useless to anticipate that smallpox will bo brought under control in the 
Northern Provinces untU, by a process of education, the Native Administrations 
have been broiaght to realise that the remedy is in their own hands. 

The obvious remedy is, of course, compulsory infant vaccination and it is hoped 
that the Native Admmistrations will eventually be willing to introduce this measure. “ 

There were no really extensive outbreaks of smallpox in the Southern Pro- 
vinces . . . 

1933. Smallpox continues to prove the most serious of the epidemic diseases 
affecting Nigeria as a whole.* 

1936. Smallpox afflicted the coimtry, chiefly Northern Nigeria, in a severe form 
during 1930. Apart from the regrettable loss of life, ulceration of the cornea with 
impaired vision or actual blindness is a common sequela of this disease.* 

1937. Smallpox was again prevalent throughout the year and was again particularly 
severe m the Northern Provinces . . . .“ 

1938. This disease was again prevalent throughout the year and, while it was 
very severe in the Northern Provinces, the increase in cases in the Southern Provinces 
was even more marked . . . .’ 

The incidence of smallpox in the Northern Provinces is high and accounts for 
many deaths and much disablement. The efficacy of vaccination is generally realised 
and it is rare that a prejudice against it persists.® 

1940. Northern Provinces. Smallpox is endemic and antipathy to vaccination 
is still general though weakening in some areas . . . .® 

1941. Northern Provinces. Smallpox is still prominent but the results of vaccina- 
tion have improved the situation. Fewer cases were reported from the Northern 
Provinces than in the Southern Provinces.*® 

1942. Northern Provinces. There was an increase hi the number of smallpox 
and oerebro spinal fever cases: but os the result of continuous vaccination and 
special campaigns it is hoped that the number will fall.** 

Nigeria. Extensive movements of population resulting from war requirements, 
e.j/., military recruitment, and abnormal labour recruiting for increased mineral 
production, are no doubt largely responsible for the increased incidence of this 
disease.** 

1943. Northern Provinces. There has been a great increase in the number of 
cases of smallpox in all areas of tho Northern Provinces.*® 

Lagos. Tho Council’s Health Department reports an unusually largo number of 
oases of smallpox, some among soldiers and others from outside the Township.*'* 

1944. The incidence of smallpox in Nigeria is still much too high and it i.s iioped 
that the plans made for epidemic teams will result in better control of this disease.** 

* Nigeria, Medical Report 193S, p. 6. 

“Ibid., p. 22. * Ibid., p. 21. * Ibid. 79,33, p. 17. 

* Ibid. J93S, p. 22. * Ibid. 7937, p. 15. * Ibid. 7S3S, p. 7. 

^ Report oil Northern Provinces 1938, p. 3. 

^ Reports for Northern, Western, Eastern Provinces and Oolony 1940, -p. 3. 

Report on Northern Provinces 1941, p, 3. ** Ibid, 7942, p. 5. 

** Nigeria, J/edicol Tfaporl 7942, p. 8. See also ibid. 7943, p. 21. 

Report on Northern Provinces 1943, p. 4. Report on the Colony 1943, p. 3. 

Nigena,, Medical Report 1944, p. 10. 
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1946. Epidemics of smaUpox have continued to occur thi-oughout the year and 
the incidence was highest in Katsina, Calabar, Plateau, Oyo and BaucM Provinces.^ 
Extensive outbreaks of smallpox . . . still ravage the coimtry every year.^ 
Twenty-five years ago Dr. Blair said that ‘although, m the Northern 
Provinces, endemic small-pox assumes the epidemic form at some places 
every year, those epidemics do not appear to he any more severe, or rela- 
tively larger, than those to which the Southern Provinces are accustomed 
This may seem surprising as by that time several million vaccinations had 
been performed in the Southern Provinces as against about 100,000 in the 
Northern Provinces. But it must be realized that even in Southern Nigeria 
the, minority that had been vaccinated was probably too small to hinder 
effectively the spread of the disease. The number of vaccinations in 
Northern Nigeria continued to be neghgible for some years and became 
more extensive only in recent years.* This is probably the main reason 
why the prevalence of smallpox in the Northern Provinces has apparently 
not decreased in the course of time. The reduction of the incidence of 
smallpox in the Southern Provinces, on the other hand, may be due mainly 
to a quite satisfactory increase in the number of vaccinations. 

As regards the mortality from smaUpox, it is impossible to estimate it. 
The numbers of deaths notified in 1936-44 were 611, 527, 1,693, 653, 422, 
210, 502, 1,234, and 816 respectively,® but it is obvious that these figures 
cover a very small percentage of all deaths from this disease,® 
Sleeping-sialcness. The menace of sleeping-siclmesa seems to have caused 
concern in Nigeria for the first time in 1906. In that year the Eesident 
W. P. Gowers wrote to the Governor of Northern Nigeria Sir P. D. Lugard : 

On. my recent journey from Sokoto to Lokoja while proceeding on leave, I paid 
especial attention to the distribution of the tsetse fly along the route traversed, and 
I ventured to bring before Your Excellency’s notice the facts observed by me. 

The fly was found at three points on the road from Sokoto, within the Kontagora 
Province .... 

^ Speech and Address by Governor Sir Arthur Jiichards to the Leyislative Council 18th March, 
1946, p. 41. ^ A Ten-Year Plan of Development and Welfare for Nigeria 1946, p. 69. 

® Nigeria, Medical Beport 1919-21, p. 61. 

* The numbers of vaccinations in 1932-44 wore as follows (see ibid. 1932, pp. 21-2 ; 1933, 
p. 17; 1934, pp. 17-18; 1936, p. 23; 1937, p. 16 ; 1939, p. 7 ; 1940. p. 7 ; 1942, p. 8 ; 1943, p. 10; 
1944, p. 10): 



1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1931 

Southern Provinces 
Northern Provinces 

637,246 

172,675 

489,845 

195,961 

1,006,836 

232,463 

608,870 

247,897 

477,876 

764,331 

433,000 

477,862 



1939 

mo 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Southern Provinces 
Northern Provinces 

j 1,226,268 

) 1,000,000 

1 916,000 

1,169,000 

\ about 
/ 1,600,000 

|| 1,137,212 


* Seoibid.l93S,p.7; 1939, p. 7; 1940, p, 7; 1941, p. 7; 1942, p. 8; 1943, p. 10; 1944, p. 9. 

' In 1932, 606 deaths from smallpox were recorded in the pagan hill districts in the Dikwa 
Emirate with a population of approximately 65,000 (see Report on the Ganieroons 1932, p. 91). 
But it probably .seldom occurs that in one year more than 1 per cent, of the population of a district 
die of smaUpox. 
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If sleeping sickness should bo introduced into Northern Nigeria it seems probable 
that it would spread over part of the country with the same disastrous rapidity as 
in Uganda, the means of its transmission being ready to hand. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that an exact knowledge of the distribution of this species of tsetse is of consider- 
able importance, and it is lor this reason that I now take the earliest opportunity 
of laying before you the facts wliich I have observed. I would beg to suggest that 
officials should be warned that by omitting to take aU possible precautions against 
being bitten by this fly they are exposing themselves to the possible risk of an 
hifoction far graver than that which is convoyed by the mosquito. ^ 

The Principal Medical Officer of Northern Nigeria stated in his report 
for 1906: * 

Three cases of sleeping sickness were treated among the native troojps, and it 
has been discovered that trypanosomiasis is fairly common in certain parts of the 
Protectorate, several cases having been diagnosed by gland pmioture — the banlcs of 
the Benue and the Bassa Proviirce being the'parts of the coimtry where most of tho 
cases have been found. Unfortunately the particular district from which it is re- 
ported is not yet opened up, and it is only possible to pursue investigations in the 
immediate vicinity of the station. Prom enquiries made, it would appear, however, 
that sleeping siolmess is well known to the natives, and has apparently always 
existed, withoirt spreading to any corrsiderable extent, but as the glossina palpalis 
has been formd to be widely distributed along the Niger Valley, there is danger of 
it extending at any time. A native hospital, established by a native for the treat- 
ment of this disease by native remedies, has been discovered near Loko, and several 
cirres are reported to have been effected.'^ 

The official reports from Northern Nigeria for 1906-18 contain much 
information about the few cases of sleeping-sickness discovered each year 
and about the measures taken by the Administration to check the inci- 
dence of the infection.® I shall confine myself to quoting a few passages 
which show the opinions on the prevalence of this disease. 

1907. Generally speaking, the natives say that sleeping sicloiess is nearly always 
fatal and is infectious. We have no evidence to prove the occurrence of epidemics 
such as occur in Uganda and Central Africa. The valley of the Benue is the most 
likely starting point of an epidemic if it does come. Specimens of Glos.sma palpalis 
and G. Taohinoides have been collected in this area.* 

1908. There is . . . considerable evidence to sho%v that this disease is not uncommon 
on the Benue, but tho portion of the Protectorate where it is said to occur has not yet 
been thoroughly examined. It is apparently confined to small areas and has never 
assumed tho form of epidemics such as have occurred in East Africa.® 

1909. From the reports from the various provinces, sleeping siolmess — though 
only sporadic cases are now foimd — ^was responsible in the past for many deaths, 

^ The Northern Nigeria Gazelle, 29 Sept. 1906, p. 114. See also Oahnial Reports, Northern 
Nigeria 190S-6, p. 93. : . 

^ Ibid. 79(76-7, pp. 48-9. 

® See The Northern Nigeria Gazette, 31 Oct. 1906, p. 124, 31 Deo. 1906, p. 145; ‘Report on 
Piiblio Health of Northeni Nigeria 1907’, p. 92; ‘Northern Nigeria Medical Report 1908’, p. 99, 
‘1909’, p. iii, ‘1910’, pp. 1.34, 137; Northern Nigeria, Medical Report 1911, pp. 20, 31, 37, 40 -1, 
1912, pp. 12-13, 37-8, 42. 44-7, 64-6, 1913, pp. 8, 48-9; Nigeria, Medical Report 1914, pp. 11, 
10 -18, 27-8, 191S, pp. 9, 12, 14r-15; Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1910, pj). 6, 8, 16 -17; 
Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, pp. 113, 137, 142 ; Northern Provinces, Medical Report I’JIS, pp. 8, 
12-13, 18, Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1907-8,p. 64, 1910-11, p. 22, 1911, pp. 19; 
27, 1913, p. 16 ; OolonM Reports, Nigeria 1914, p. 26, 1915, pp. 20-21, 1910, p. 27. 

* ‘Report on Publio Health of Northern Nigeria 1907’, p. 93. See also Colonial Reports, 
Northern Nigeria 1907-8, pp. 5i,&5. 

‘ 'Northern Nigeria Medical Report 1908’, p. 99. 
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and, although native evidence as to the nature of epidemics is not always reliable, 
there is no doubt that the disease has existed for many years in Kabba, Bassa, 
Bautshi, Katagum, and Sokotod 

1911. The alleged foci of Sleeping Siclmess are not confined to one region, on the 
contrary, they are dotted all over the country in different and widely separated 
provinces .... The majority of Sleeping Sickness foci, actual or suspected, are in 
Pagan districts.^ 

Prom the point of view of public health. Sleeping Sickness is probably the most 
difficult problem in the country. All the intelligence collected up to date leads to 
the conclusion that the disease has always been endemic. Most intelligent natives 
in all parts of the country — ^many of them who have never been near an alleged 
Sleeping Sickness locality — ^Irnow the disease well by reputation, and can, roughly, 
retail the sjnnptoms of it ; cases are often reported ; and, more often than not, when 
a Medical Officer goes to investigate, ho caimot diagnose a single case. Often, for 
example, old cases of paralysis, together with any case of debility which may be 
attended by lethargy, are apt to be mistaken for Sleeping Sickness and reported as 
such, chiefly because the reporters — in many cases quite honest and straightforward 
— have heard about the disease, without ever having seen a case. 

Again, more frequently than is suspected by most, a certain village, having a 
grudge against another one, will spread a report that the people in the other village 
are dying of Sleeping Sickness, simply in order that those people may be stirred up 
by the white man. 

Lastly, where Sleeping Sickness has been in existence once — ^no matter how long 
ago — the people retain a traditional and wholesome dread of it, and they go on 
asoribmg any obscure malady to that disease for generations after it has died out. 

Nevertheless, as Sleeping Siclino.ss undoubtedly does exist in different parts of 
the country, it is impossible to discount any rumour of its appearance, however 
nebulous; but the nursery cry of ‘wolf’ being so frequently repeated, and human 
natiu’o being what it is, there is always the possibility of a genuine outbreak being 
ignored some day.® 

1012. In some parts of the cotmtry — ^the forest country in the south — many cases 
probably occur in villages concealed in dense kurumis, the existence of the villages 
themselves being unknown to all but their own inhabitants.* 

1913. The true incidence of the infection will not be even approximately known 
until what time the Pagan regions shall have been effectively opened up and their 
inhabitants induced to invoke medical aid.® 

1914. Nothing approaching a just estimate of the amount of human trypano- 
somiasis present in the country has ever boon made ; the data necessary for such an 
estunate have never been obtainable by the investigators available.® 

1916. ... it must bo remembered that operations against trypanosomiasis are 
a constant war, in which the enemy is apt, imaxpoctedly, to change his venue from 
time to time; and, in this war, surprise attacks of trypanosomiasis will probably 
always be as unprovontable as are Zeppelin raids over Britain now.’ 

1917, During the year, two Europeans and seven Natives were treated for this 
disease. Probably every European case comes to light sooner or later : it can hardly be 
otherwise ; considermgthe careful attention which Europeans receive, both in Nigeria 
and at home. But the number — seven — ^given for Natives is not of the slightest use 
for statistical purposes. Taking the safely conservative hs'pothesis that the incidence 
of Tj-ypanosomiasis is twice as great among Native as it is among European com- 
munitie.s, 1(5, 000 is much liker the probable truth. Of course, it has to be remembered 
that, as a general rule, it may be taken as true that Trypanosomiasis is a disease 

Mbid. ‘1909’, p. Hi. 

® Northern Nigeria, Medical Report 1911, p.; 37. See also Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Eeport 
1910’, p. 135, 

® Northern Nigeria, Ncdicnl Nepori 7971, pp. 40-1. * Ibid. 7972, p. 54. 

® Ibid. 797,?, p. 48. “ Nigeria, Medical Report 1914, p. 18. ’ Ibid. 797,5, p. 15. 
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of remote backward tribes, that, in. contact with such tribes, the proportion of 
Europeans to Natives is much less than it is in the ease of the more highly civilised 
races among which the disease is rare, and that consequently, given the true inci- 
dence among Europeans, the incidence among Natives cannot be calculated by a 
simple rule of three ; but, bearing in mind the cautious supposition on which it is 
based, the probability stated above is not likely to be very wide of the markd 

1918. Trypanosomiasis is endemic in various regions and previously unknown 
centres are reported from time to time.® 

Sleeping-sickness began to be discussed in Southern Nigeria at about 
the same time as in Northern. Nigeria.® The Principal Medical Oihcer, 
Dr. Strachffn, in his report for 1907, said: 

Tse-tse flies abound in various parts of the Colony and Protectorate, in the usual 
habitat, along course of streams. 

It is noteworthy that in spite of the occurrence in the Lagos Province of occasional 
oase-s of Sleeping Siclmess furnishing the parasite causing it, and the prevalence of 
Tse-tse flies available to spread the disease, the latter is, actually, so rarely seen. 
Nearly all the cases which have occurred in the past have been persons who came 
from other territories or who had left Lagos (Western Province) and resided for 
a time in other Colonies or Provinces. It is said that oases have occurred in the past 
in the Hinterland but they have not been reported to Medical Officers. 

In the Central Province a few cases have been reported, chiefly in and near Aboh, 
where I have captured Tse-tse flies. . . 

Though so few oases of Sleeping Sickness have been seen, (five — one of which 
appears to be a very doubtful case — with three deaths), one must remember that, 
in the Eastern and Central Provinces, there must be many thousands of natives who 
have not been seen by any European — certainly not by a Doctor — and it may be, 
as the territory is more and more opened up, that it will be found that there is more 
Sleeping Sickness in the Eastern and Central Provinces of Southern Nigeria than 
at present seems to be the case.® 

He wrote in liis next report: 

No case of Sleeping Sickness occurred m the Western Province. Two (one of 
which was doubtful) are reported from the Central Province, and one from the 
Eastern Province, 

I may once again say that it is as satisfactory, as it is strange, that with the number 
of Glossinas existing in the Western Province, Sleeping Siolcness is still so great a 
rarity there. As to the other Provinces I may repeat what I wrote in the last Annual 
Report — it is quite possible that there may be many cases of which we know nothing, 
and can know nothing until the country is more and more explored and opened up.® 

Subsequent Medical Reports for Southern Nigeria said : 

1909. No case of Sleeping Sickness was reported in the Western Province, one 
OTily, Aghor-Ishan District, in the Central and none in the Eastern. 

^ Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, p. 137. Thus, tho basis of the first, and so far the only estimate 
of the number of natives suffering from sleeping-sickness in Northern Nigeria was as follows : Two 
Europeans were treated in 1917 for this disease ; as the natives are 4,000 tiine.s as numerous as tlie 
Europeans and as the incidenoe of sleeping-sickness is at least twice a.s great among the natives, 
there are at least 16,000 natives suffering from tho disease. 

® Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1918, p. 18. 

" ‘ It was ill tho year 1006 that the first ease of Sleeping Sickness was mot witli by Mr. W. C. W. 
Eakin, of Qua Ibo Mission’ (Southern Nigeria, MedteoS jReporf 1913, p, 62). 

^ Seoalso ‘EeportonOen:ttalProvinee l907’,p. 290: ‘Only one Station in tho Province (Aboh) 
sends a return of cases of Sleeping Sickness . . , 

® Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1907, pp. 7-8. 

“ Ibid. 1993, p. 5. See also ibid., pp. 26, 32. 
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This is a satisfactory state of affairs seeing how numerous Glossinae areA 

Glossina (in most cases palpalis) are reported, from Ogoja, Obudu, Ikom, Aflkpo, 
Opobo, Bende, Aroehuku, Owerri, Degema, Calabar, Bonny. 

There is serious cause for apprehension here. Up-country something may be done 
by clearing to dimmish the danger of Sleeping Sickness establishing itself. But the 
presence of Glossina in the Mangrove swamps of the whole seaboard of the Eastern 
Province is a grave menace. 

Let the fly but become infested and the spread of Sleeping Sielcness will probably 
be rapid along the whole seaboard. Fortunately Sleeping Sielmess is a very rare 
disease. We probably do not hear of all the cases but undoubtedly it is a rare disease 
at present.^ 

1910. The Glossina Palpalis is found ever 3 rvvhere in abundance. » 

The limits of the belt have not been found. 

All the country is sleeping-sicloiess free ; a doubtful case occurred in a native of 
Northern Nigeria. It was lost sight of unfortunately.* 

1911. Although Trypanosomiasis is probably endemic in the Niger Delta only five 
cases have come under observation dm’ing the year and two of these were certainly 
imported from Fernando Po.* 

1912. Western Province. There were no cases of . . . Trypanosomiasis.* 

Central Province. Trypanosomiasis is, from the returns, rare ; yet one camiot but 

be anxious as to the future, having in view the roads and railways which are being 
made and the increasing traffic from province to province, from administration to 
administration.® 

Eastern Province. Dui-ing the year- 152 cases were reported, as against 1 in 1911. 
... In the Eket district 149 cases were found and three cases in the Ikotekpene 
district. . . . The mortality is said to be about 5 per cent. Dr. Foran informs us that 
the disease is reported to have existed hi the district for perhaps centmies. From 
the evidence collected it appears to have been in those days more common and more 
fatal. In olden times, the natives, recognising it to be of an infective nature and very 
fatal, with the object in view of preventing its spread, passed certain Taws’ corn- 
pelling those infected to isolate and segregate themselves. Nowadays this segrega- 
tion is not enforced, the inhabitants recognismg its lower mortality. Dr, Foran 
attributes this to the parasite being much reduced in virulence, having passed from 
one to another of the same tribe during a very long period of years ; he is of opinion 
that the great majority of cases undergo spontaneous cure.’ 

1913. One case of this disease was reported in the Western Province, but none 
was foimd in the Central Province. 

In the Eastern Province in the Eket District 376“ cases were discovered, and one 
was reported from Calabar.* 

From 1919 on, the Medical Reports, as a rule, deal simultaneously with 
sleeping-sickness in the Northern and Southern Provinces. Until 1927 

’ Acting Principal Medical Officer, ibid. 1909, p. 7. See also ibid., pp. 22, 26, 37. 

“ Senior Medical Officer Eastern Province, ibid., p. 34. See also ibid. 1910, p. 42. 

* Senior Medical Officer Western Province, ibid. 1910, p. 31. See also ibid., pp. 6, 22. 

* Ibid. 1911, p. 5. See also ibid., pp. 16, 28, 30-1. 

“ Ibid. 1912, p. 32. 

° Ibid., p. 33. The Senior Sanitary Officer of Northern Nigeria held the opposite view: ‘The 
new Eastern Railway from Port Haroourt, the construction of which has now begun, will prob- 
ably on the whole tend to the decrease of Sleeping Sickness’ (Northern Nigeria, Medical lieport 
1913, p. 49). 

’ Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1912, p. 36. See also ibid;, pp. 7, 21-2, 39, 46. 128. 

“ The figure 736 in Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria 1913, p. 24, is evidently a misprmt. 

“ Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1913, p. 27. See also ibid., pp. 7, 66-71, 138, 146-7 ; Nigeria, 
Medical Report 1914, pp. 55. 71, 94, 130, 144r-66, 1915, pp. 39, 47, 62 j Soutliern Provinces, Medical 
Report 191S, p. 16 ; Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, pp. 10, 21 ; Sonthern Provinces, Medical Report 
7W8, p. 20. 
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tile number of newly discovered cases which., except in 1912-13 in the Eket 

District, had always been negligible remained small. 

1919-21. During the period 1919-1921, seventy-three oases of this disease came 
under treatment, three of whom were Europeans.i 

The figures given for Natives cannot be taken seriously ; for they represent such 
a minute fraction of the whole.^ 

1927. There were 602 cases during the year as compared with 298 oases in 1926, 
but this gives no indication as to the prevalence of the disease. Unfortunately there 
seems to he little doubt but that trypanosomiasis is spreading in parts of the Northern 
Provuices.® 

Sleeping sickness showed an increase of ca.sos and it was found in districts hitherto 
unsuspected."* 

1928. There were 2,273 cases of this disease reported during the year. ... In 
addition to the cases quoted above 723 were also treated by the Sleeping Sickness 
Officers on tour, making a total of 3,012 cases of the disease seen and treated in the 
Northern Provinces . . . 

The appointment of the four Sleeping Sickness Officers to the Tsetse Investigation 
has been fully Justified, their work having made apparent hitherto unsuspected 
fooi of the disease which are of such extent as to constitute a serious menace to the 
population of considerable tracts of the country.® 

1929. In the Noi'them Provinces this disease is causing anxiety. 3,629 new oases 
were treated duruxg the year by the Sleeping Sickness Officers attached to the 
Investigation and 1,748 cases were treated at other hospitals, twelve oases occurring 
in Europeans.’ 

Of the 3,629 new cases treated by the Sleeping Sickness Officers, 1,615 
were found in the Ganawuri District of the Plateau Province.® 

The district was first visited by a Sleeping Sicltness Officer in November, 1928, 
and in three months over two thousand sleepmg sickness oases were diagnosed and 
treated. At the end of this period new cases were coming in Just as rapidly as at 
the beginning. At another visit in November, 668 cases were diagnosed and treated 
in the first six weeks. It is probable that over 50% of the total population are 
infected with the disease. Many of the eases found in the second visit were patients 
who had relapsed through having had insufficient treatment previously. The 
disease has increased in virulence and the depopulation of some of the villages is 
a strilting testimony to its ravages.® 

1930. Apart from isolated imported eases trypanosomiasis is not met with to 
anj"- great extent in the Southern Provinces, hut it is a very prominent disease in 
the Southern Cameroons at and around the port of Tiko. ... 

Out of a total of 6,988 persona examined by the Medical Officer, Buea, 234 eases of 
infection were discovered, a jjeroentago rate of 3'3.’® 

* Nigeria, Medical lieporl 1919-21, p. 9. See also ibid., pp. 30-2, 52-3 ; 1922, pp. 9, 60, 63 ; 
1923, p. 7, Appendix, pp. 42-5 ; 1924, pp. 7, 40 ; 1925, p. 8, Appendix, pp. 101-6 j 1926, pp. 13, 21, 
Appendix, pp. 179-84. 

® Ibid. 1919-21, pp. 62-3. * Ibid. 1927, p. 17. See also ibid., p. 26. 

^ Report on Northern Provinces 1927, -p. 50. See aiao ibid.., -p. 30. 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1928, p. 14; see also Report on Northern Provinces 1928, pp. 12, 29. 
It is often diffioult to tell which were the actual figirrea. Medical Report 1928, p. 22, says: ‘Most 
of the oases of trypanosomiasis reported have oocurred in the Northern Provinces, 2,028 eases 
having been reported during 1928 ■ 

' Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1928,p. SB. See also Nigeria, illedicaiRepori 7, 925, Appendix, pp. 47- 
64. (The work of the Sleexfing Sickness Service until 1939 is described in great detail in Appendices 
, tothelVIedioalEBpbrts.) , , : . . 

’ Ibid. 7929, p. 16. See also Report on Northern Provinces 1929, pp. 42-3. 

® See Nigeria, Medtcai Report 1929, Appendix, p. 46. “ Ibid., Appendix, p. 48. 

i?or details see on (7awe?‘oo»s 7939, pp. 93-^. 
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111 the Northern Provinces 4,964 cases with sixty -nine deaths were reported.^ 

During the year 6,234 eases of sleeping sickness have been treated, 2,891 by the 
travelling Sleeping Sickness Medical Officers and 2,343 at hospitals and dispensaries, 
including the dispensary at the Tsetse Investigation Headquarters. . . . 

An experiment in intensive sleeping sickness surveys of infected areas was under- 
taken in the Jaba district of the Jemaa division. Plateau Province, with satisfactory 
results. The population of the district was found by the survey team to be 14,842. 
Of these ninety-eight per cent, were inspected and 2-0 per cent, found to bo infected 
and given a full treatment.® 

1931. Some 5,000 cases were treated by the sleeping sickness stafi! and 3,000 cases 
were diagnosed by the survey parties and were awaiting treatment at the end of the 
year. In addition, 3,466 cases were treated at hospitals and dispensaries during the 
year, of which 62 cases were treated in the Southern Cameroons by the medical 
officer detailed for sleeping siclmess duty at Buea and 92 at Victoria.® 

It should be mentioned that the number of cases treated has depended largely 
upon the staff available and bears little relation to the real amoimt of sleeping sick- 
ness in the country. ... 

Work done has shown that the position with regard to sleeping siclmess is very 
much more serious than we had previously imagined. Large parts of Southern Zaria 
are known to be infected, we believe that there are thousands of cases in that part 
of the country and the infected area extends well down into Niger Province. To 
the north of us there is a serious epidemic involving the Galadima and Gamawa 
districts of Katagum Emirate, the Serikin Dawaki, Chirorna, and parts of Auyo and 
Wambai districts of Hadejia Emirate and the Bedde Emirate. The position here is 
very serious as this epidemic appears to be of a recent origin, is spreading rapidly 
and is of a very virulent type, killing off patients in under one year.'* 

1932. This disease is seldom reported in the Southern Provinces except in part 
of the Victoria division of the Cameroons Province. . . 

There has been a considerable extension of the system of mass examination and 
treatment. At the begiiming of the year the investigation had two teams working 
but in September we were able to put a third team into the field. Some 160,808 
persons have been examined and 13,614 cases of sleeping sickness diagnosed.® . . . 

The position with regard to sleeping sickness in this coimtry is very disquieting 
and wo feel that wo are still only touching the fringe of the matter. This year we 
found about 7,000 eases in the comparatively small area of the Katagum and 
Hadejia survey. When the size of this area is compared with the whole extent of the 
country which is Imown to be infected, the magnitude of the problem vdll be realised. 
In the Plateau Province new surveys were made in the Kaleri district of Pankshin 
division,’ the Doka areas of Shendam division and the Miango and Kwall areas of 
Jos division, these gave total infection rates of 16-2 per cent., 11-6 per cent, and 
11 -6 per cent, respectively. In Lafia division of Benue Province the total infection of 
the districts stuveyed was found to be 11-9 per cent, wliile Lafia, Kesina and Awe 

^ Nigeria, Medical Seport 1930, p. 21. , : 

“ Ibid. 1930, p. 108. See also Report on Northern Provinces 1930, pp. 13, 32. 

“ Nigeria, Medical Report 1931, p. 10. See also Report on Northern Provinces 1931, pp. 0, 12, 14, 

■* Nigeria, Medical Report 1931, p. 04. 

® Ibid. 1,933, p. 17. 

° ‘ In addition, 3,266 cases were diagnosed and treated at the Tsetse Investigation Laboratory 
and at hospitals throughout the country’ (ibid., p. 7). 

See also Report on Northern Provinces 1932, p. 36: ‘An unfortunate error in the preparation 
of Tryparsamide injections in the Kamwai District of Pankshin Division resulted in the deatlis 
of twenty -four patients and the total blindness of thirty-five others— a tragedy which not only 
led to the immediate abandonment of the anti-sleeping siclmess campaign in the vicinity but has 
proved to bo a severe blow to the prestige of our administrative and medical services.’ ‘The cause 
is thought to be that the solution of tryparsamide was made with hot water instead of cold water’ 
(Nigeria, Medical Report 1932,-p. 94). Asimilar incident occurred in 1931 in the Trench Cameroons 
when 600 or 000 patients became blind (see Kuezynski, p. 183). 
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towiifs gave infection rates of 20-3 per cent., 24-3 per cent, and 30-8 per cent, 
respectively.^ 

A preliminary survey was made in the Abuja and Kuta divisions of Niger Province 
and sleeping siclmess was found to be wide spread in both, these divisions. Reports 
from District Officers throughout the north show that the disease is prevalent in 
many areas which have never been visited by our staff.® 

1933. . . . the survey teams examined 228,926 persons in the Northern Provinces 
during the year and diagnosed 22,583 cases of trypanosomiasis and . . . 16,101 
persons were examined in the Ahoada district [Southern Provinces], the disease 
being diagnosed in 4,713 oases. In addition, 4,210 oases of the disease were treated 
at the tsetse investigation laboratory at Gadau and at hospitals and dispensaries 
elsewhere in tho coirntry.® 

The infection rates which have been fotmd give some indication of the magnitude 
of the problem with which we have to deal. The infection rate in Bodde Emirate 
of Bornu Province was twenty per cent, and it was the same m two of the districts 
in Hadeija Emirate of Kano Province. In Zaria Emirate two districts had infection 
rates of twenty per cent and sixteen per cent respectively. Gwagwa district of Abuja 
Division had an infection rate of twenty-four per cent, WhUe in the Southern 
Provinces in the Abua district of the Alioada Division of Owerri Province twenty- 
nine per cent of the population were foimd to be infected. There is a good deal of 
indirect evidence to show that the disease has spread rapidly during the last few 
years. Areas previously Imown to be endemic are now epidemic. Eor instance, in 
1931 the east and north-easterly areas of S. Auyo and Wambai districts of Hadeija 
Emirate were surveyed. The combined survey and treatment was not a success 
owing to the hostility of the people, and not more than fifty per cent of the popula- 
tion could he examined. In 1933 two years later these areas were re-examined and 
the survey was almost a hundred per cent successful. Whereas in 1931 the infection 
rate in that portion of the population examined was four per cent, two years later 
it had increased to nineteen per cent. 

In many areas the death rate has been high and there has been a definite decrease 
in population. This has been particularly noticeable in Zaria Emirate where the 
shrinltage in population has been alarming. In Soba district according to the Native 
Administration census the population has decreased from about 32,000 to 22,000 
in the last ten years. The recent survey showed sixteen per cent of the remaming 
population to be infected with sleeping siclmess. The causes of this decrease in 
population are {a) deaths and (h) the reduction in fertility. Deaths duo to sleepmg 
sickness seem to occur (1) among the toxic cases which never reach the stage of 
showmg severe nervous manifestations, (2) as the terminal phase of the ‘sleeping’ 
cases, and (3) among the numerous very ehronio cases in which the disease may lie 
latent for many years. In this class patients die of interciirrent diseases owing to 
the diminished resistance caused by their trjrpanosomal infection.'* 

1934. In the Southern Provinces, the Southern Cameroons around TUco and the 
Ahoada Division of the Owerri Province are the only Imown epidemic centres of 
sleeping siclmess, but isolated cases are not infrequently reported from other areas, 
chiefly east of the Niger.® 

* See also BepoH on Northern Provinces 1932, p. 16 : ‘ A Sleeping Sickness Survey of Lafla Town 
and ICaana District unfortunately foiled owing to a variety of causes, of which the principal 
wa.s fear of hlindness as a consequence of treatment. The night before the survey was to bo begun 
in Lafia Town praotioally the entire population deoamped; oonfidenoe was quickly restored, but 
the survey was very incomplete and attendances for treatment very poor.’ 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1932, pp. 91-2. See also Report on Northern Provinces 1932, p. 10. 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1933, p. 8. There were apparently ‘a further .3,000 oases which have 
been diagnosed but not treated’ (ibid., p. 79). Por201 oases in Cameroons Province wbioli possibly 
arc not included in the above figures see Report on Cameroons 1933, pp. 76-7. 

■* Nigeria, Medical Report 1933, pp. 79-80. See also Report on Northern Provinces 1933, pp. 38-9, 
48,63. 

^ Nigorm, Medical Report 1934,pp.l5-16. 
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During the year 381,712 people have been examined and 43,017 cases of sleeping 
sickness diagnosed by the Tsetse Investigation staff. Of these less than 600 cases 
had been treated previously. Altogether 47,187 cases have been treated this year. 
This figure includes about 9,000 cases whose treatment had been started in 1933 but 
does not include about 6,000 cases diagnosed towards the end of 1934.’^ 

The majority of mining leases are in Wamba district quite close to the border of 
Mama. An examination of the permanent mines employees showed that out of 377 
of them at the various camps 171 were infected an infection rate of 45' 4%. As these 
permanent employees work anywhere and everywhere on the leases, helping to 
supervise the pagan casual labour, they serve as a constant source of infection for 
tsetse, and it is hardly to be wondered at that large numbers of pagan laboruers 
become infected while at work. A survey of the villages from which the greater part 
olj the pagan labour is drawn showed that 400 out of 2,806 vUlagers were infected 
a rate of 14-3 %. If people who had worked on the mines had been excluded the rate 
would liave been nearer 2%. The position is serious. Here is an epidemic almost 
entirely due to conditions of labour, on the tin mines. Local history relates that 
in this area sleeping siclmess started at the first tin mining camp and that this 
had to be closed owing to the disease which has spread far and near in the last 
few years.^ 

1935. The spread of sloepmg sickness in the Northern Provinces has become 
alarming and is a serious menace to the country.® 

It is clear that, in spite of intensive campaigns of mass treatment and the estab- 
lishment of sleeping sickness dispensaries the disease is not yet under control. There 
is evidence to show that new areas are becoming infected and that the type of disease 
in some of the older epidemics is becoming worse.' 

Dui'ing the year 407,203 people were examined at the surveys in the field and 
84,364 were found to bo infected with sleeping siclmess. Altogether 87,369 oases 
were trosted by the teams; this number included some 4,000 patients who were 
diagnosed at the end of 1934. As no resurveys were carried out during the year 
practically all those patients were new cases. A further 4,368 patients were treated 
at field dispensaries, and 4,826 patients at general medical stations, making a grand 
total of 96,562 eases of sleeping siclmess treated during the year.® 

In Agaie Emirate [Niger Province] the incidence of infection was found to be 
43-2 per cent, higher than that foimd so far in any part of Nigeria.® 

1936. During 1936, 417,495 people have been examined by the sleeping sickness 
teams aird 47,660 were found to be infected. Of these 40,897 had completed treat- 
ment by the end of the year. A further 10,460 cases were diagnosed and treated at 
field dispensaries and 4,021 at general medical stations. This brings the total for the 
year to 62,021 cases.’ 

Prospects for the control of the disease in the Northern Provinces are now 
very much brighter. In the past it has been felt that in spite of all efforts sleeping 
sickness has been spreading, and has been causing increasing mortality and depopu- 
lation in certain areas.® 

1937. The advance of sleeping sickness into new areas and the depopulation which 
has resulted from the disease in parts of the Northern Provinces has for some years 
boon causing much anxiety. Treatment alone or treatment combined with minor 

' Tbid., p. 78. See also Beport on Northern Provinces 1934, pp. 40, 48. 

® Nigeria, Medical Beport 1934, pp. 83-4. See also ibid. 1935, p. 76 ; Beport on Northern Pro- 
vinces 1934, pp. 2, 43. 

® Nigeria, Medical Beport 1035, p. 6. See also Beport on Northern Provinces 1935, p. 2. 

* Nigeria,, hledical Beport 1935, -p. 11. 

^ Ibid., p. 72. See also Beport on Northern Prooinces 1935, pp. 17, 52. “ Ibid ,, p. 43. 

’ Nigeria, Medical Beport 1938, p. 97. *. . . the year’s figures bring the total number of oases 
diagnosed and treated by the Sleeping Sickness Service since the survey system was started in 
1931 to 240,900 patients. During the same period 24,033 patients have been treated at general 
medical stations.’ (Ibid., p. 93.) See also Beport on Northern Provinces 1938, pp. 7, ii. 

^ Nigeria, Med, ical Beport 1938, p. 93. 
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measures of tsetse control have proved inadequate and the Deputy Director of the 
Sleeping Sickness Service prepared a comprehensive plan to deal with the problem. 
His proposals involve among other things, the removal of hamlets from heavily 
infected sleeping sickness belts and the re-settlement of the people in newly estab- 
lished villages in ‘clean’ or ‘protected’ areas, where seed, farming land, wells and 
other necessities will be provided for the settlers.’^ 

During the year 447,358 people have been examined by the sleeping siclmess 
teams and 29,011 were found to be infected. Of these 28,426 had completed treat- 
ment at the end of the year. A further 8,187 cases were diagnosed and treated at 
field dispensaries and 4,460 at general medical stations. Tliis brings the total for 
the year to 41,658.“ 

At the survey of the Eastern districts of Zaria Emirate infection rates of 20 %- 
40% were found and there was ample evidence that the disease was doing very 
serious damage.® 

1938. During the year 378,109 people have been examined by the Sleeping Sick- 
ness teams and 21,073 of them were found 4iO be infected. Of these 20,995 had 
completed treatment at the end of the year. A further 9,061 oases were diagnosed 
and treated at field dispensaries and 4,272 at general medical stations. This brings 
the total cases for the year to 36,006. 

In addition to the above, 9,016 persons were examined in connection with the 
scheme for the control of Mines Labour in the Southern Division of Plateau Provin ce. 
127 oases of sleeping siclmess discovered among these labourers were treated at the 
Sleeping Sickness Dispensary at Wamba.^ 

... an average infection rate of approximately 6-6% was found among the parsons 
examined. During the previous year 447,368 people were examined with an average 
infection rate of 6-3%. The reason for the smaller numbers for this year is due partly 
to the fact that in some instances we have been working in areas where the service 
has never operated before. As the people in these areas are often rather frightened 
at the idea of a mass survey and treatment, a considerable amount of time has had 
to be spent in carrying out propaganda among them. The results of this propaganda 
have been most gratifying and the time .spent on it has certainly not been wasted. 
The chief reason, however, for the fall in the figures is that re-oxammations in areas 
surveyed some years earlier have been carried out to a much greater extent than 
formerly. Three out of six teams have in fact been chiefly engaged in carrying out 
these re-examinations. 

The difference between the findings of surveys in new areas and the resurveys is 
very marked. During the new surveys some 208,611 people were examined of whom 
19,037 were found to be infected, the average infection rate being about 9-1%. In 
the course of the resurveys 169,498 people were examined, of whom only 2,036 were 
found to bo infected, the average rate of infection thus being only 1'2%. 

It is noteworthy however that high infection rates, ranging from ten per cent to 
forty per cent, are still being obtained in the Nasai'awa Emirate of Benue Province, 
an Emirate in which no mass treatments had ever been carried out before this year.® 

1939. The success of the sleeping sickness campaign has shown what can be 
accomplished by a well organised mass attack on a particular disease . . . .“ 

^ Nigeria, Medical Report 1937, p. 6. 

“ Ibid., p. 69. According to Report cm Northern Provinces 1937, p. 4, the decrease was ‘due 
partly to a shortage of medical officers and partly to the fact that the teams have been working 
on the periphery of the main epidemic areas and so infection rates have been le.ss’. 

® Nigeria, MfidioaZ Report 1937 ^ p. 72. See also Report on Northern Provinces 1937, p. !>•. ‘In 
Anohau District of Zaria Emirate, the infection rate was bo liigh and the population so scattered 
that concentration of population will he necessary. Ih the new settlements every effort is to bo 
made to ensure that by careful rural planning there is as much room for development as possible.’ 
Eor other Pro vinoes suo ibid., pp. 9, 18, 35-8, 38, 43, 52. 

* Medical Report 1938, pp. 67-8. See also ibid., pp. 7, 60-1 ; Report on Northern iPro- 

rbicea 1933, pp. 3-4. ]..|r-15, 18, 34, 61-2, 67-8. 

‘ Nigeria, Medical Report 1938, pp. 69-60. 


Ibid. 1939, p. 2. 
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The onset of war led to changes which otherwise might not have been necessary 
for some time. Gadau has been closed. Research will be limited to testing new 
drugs. Re-surveys have shown that the incidence of infection in the main central 
epidemic belt is now only about a ninth of the old figure. This made it possible to 
reduce the number of teams to three, setting free both European and African trained 
staff for the Field Ambulance.^ ... 

During the year 494,428 people were examined by the teams and 20,054 cases 
found, an average of 4-0 per cent. The ^Drogressive fall in the average infection rate, 
has been maintained. A further 8,035 cases were treated at sleeping sickness dispen- 
saries and 2,001 at general medical stations, giving a total for the year of 30,090. 

Among people examined in new areas there were 18,106 cases an infection rata 
of 6-7 per cent. The majority were found in Benue Province where iittle work had 
bgen done prior to 1938. The rates there are comparable with tlie old liigh figures 
of the earlier years of the mass treatment system. At re-surveys 1,946 cases were 
found, an infection rate of 0-88 per cent. This compares favourably with the 
average of 8T per cent found at the first surveys of the same areas. 

An indication of what has been accomplished in recent years is given by the 
population figures of Zaria Emirate. During 1933-1937 some 78,000 cases were 
treated in mass campaigns, started because of the high incidence of the disease and 
progressive depopulation. Dm-ing 1923-1933 the number of adult males had fallen 
by 12 per cent. There is evidence that this decrease was correlated directly with the 
incidence of sleeping sickness. In 1933 the total xjopulation was 373,196. By 1937 
it had increased to 402,257 and to 418,037 in 1939. There is now only a fraction of 
the old amount of sleepmg siolmess. 

The system of control of mining labour in parts of Plateau Province continued 
to give good results. The incidence of the disease among labourers on the Kabba- 
Ilorin goldfields is causing concern. Whereas the infection among the general 
population is only 1-3 per cent and is of a mUd type, it is about 40 per cent among 
the mining labotu’ers. As the disease is of a more virulent type and mining only 
started in 1938, it seems clear that it was brought into the district by laboui'ers 
from further North.^ 

1940. Diu’ing the latter half of the year there were further reductions in the 
Sleeping Siolmess Service’s activities partly as a war economy and partly so as to 
release staff for military service. Only one sleeping sickness team is being kept at 
work i in Benue Province. The reduction in the infection rate in a great part of 
the Northern Pi’ovinees has made it possible to stop surveys and mass treatment 
and to rely on the permanent treatment facilities provided by chains of sleeping 
sickness dispensaries. The dispensary system is being still further expanded and 
improved. 

During the year 278,611 people were examined and 19,696 cases were found. 
These together with about 10,000 cases treated at sleepmg sickness dispensaries 
and about 3,000 at general medical stations give a total of about 33,000 cases treated 
for the year. The majority of the new surveys were done in Benue Province, the 
average infection rate being 9-7%. The re-survey of areas previously treated gave 
an average infection rate of 1-7%.“ 

1941. The service is now on a maintenance basis as regards mass survey and 
settlement work, but the dispensary system and the control of mines labour have 
been expanded. 

The survey team, examining 200,000 people in Tiv Division, treated 3,700 of 
trypanosomiasis .... In re-surveys in the Zaria. Niger and Plateau Provinces, the 
examination of 12,000 people revealed 280 infected with sleepmg sickness. Hospitals, 

^ The Field Ambulanoo proceeded overseas about mid-year 1940. 

“ Ibid., pp. 16-16. See also Beports for Northern, Western, Eastern Provinces and Colony 
mo, pp. 4-5, 22, 51. 

“ Nigeria, Medical Report 1040, p. 16. See also Beports for Northern, Western, Eastern Provinces 
and Colony 1940, p. 3. 
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dispensaries and the mines staff were responsible for the treatment of approximately 
1,900, 9,000 and 900 cases respectively, making a total for the year of 16,700. 

Rigid control has greatly reduced the epidemic proportions of trypanosomiasis in 
the Kabba and Ilorin gold mines. In Niger Province the staff available has been 
insufficient to ensure a similar reduction of the severe type of endemic disease 
encoimtered. Infection rates in the Southern Division of Plateau Province remain 
low, but improvement in the Jemaa Division is slow. The general effect of the 
extended control is shown in the finding of only 885 cases from 38,000 examinations, 
as compared with the 1940 figures of 1,300 and 22,000 respectively. 

Pull scale activities in the Anchau tsetse-free corridor fmished temporarily in 
March after the transfer of 1,700 people to new villages.^ 

1942. In 1942 the sleeping sickness service remained on a maintenance basis. Only 
one sleeping sickness team was at work. The control service was carried on by. a 
skeleton staff. 

In spite of this, progress has been satisfactory. Most new surveys were done in 
the lightly infected central part of Tiv division of Benue Province. In new areas 
some 168,668 people were exammed and 2,200 cases found, an average infection rate 
of h3 per cent. Another 34,466 people were examined at re-surveys and 793 cases 
found, an average of 2'3 per cent. It is noteworthy that of 1 1,000 people re-examined, 
in what used to be a more heavily infected part of Tiv, the infection rate was 1-2 per 
cent. It was 9-8 per cent in 1939. The other re-surveys were done in areas which 
used to be very heavily infected and these also showed a proportionate reduction. 

Including control of mines labour, over a quarter of a million examinations were 
carried out during the year, with an average infection rate of less than 2 per cent. 
This compares favourably with the position a few years ago. In the period 1931-1938 
over two million people were exammed and 260,000 cases found, an average of 
11-2 per cent. From 1939 onwards, another million people were exammed at now 
surveys and about 60,000 cases fovmd, an infeotion rate of about 6 per cent. In the 
same period, over half a million people were examined at re-surveys and 6,534 cases 
found, an average of only 1-2 per cent. 

Since the survey system was first started in 1931, some 307,456 cases have been 
diagnosed and treated by the teams. A further 68,680 oases have been treated at 
dispensaries during the last seven years. These together with about 43,000 oases 
treated at general hospitals and missions give a total of about 420,000 cases of 
sleeping sickness treated during the last twelve years. Of these 30,000 to 60,000 were 
relapsed cases. 

The success of the policy of surveys and mass treatment followed by the estab- 
lishment of dispensaries as permanent treatment centres is sho\vn by the general 
reduction which has ocemred in infection rates. There is probably only a fifth or 
sixth of the amounts of the disease that there used to bo. 

This year 11,313 oases were treated at dispensaries. This increase over last 
year, in spite of a gradual falling off in cases at some of the older established dispen- 
saries, was largely due to new treatment centres in Benue Province. Treatment is 
already available at nineteen centres there and six new sleeping siclmeiss dispen- 
saries are being built. 

The control of mines labour in the sleeping sickness restricted areas of Plateau, 
Niger, Kabba and Ilorin Provinces continued. Progress was satisfactory on the 
whole. Over 61,289 examinations were carried out and 1,042 cases found, the 
average infeotion rate being 2 per cent, compared with 4-3 per cent in 1941 and 6 per 
cent in 1940. This was partly due to a recent decrease in gold mining in some of 
the more heavily infected areas. Even there the present infection rates are only 
small fractions of the old figures. With the increased war time need for tin, work 
in Southern Division and Jemaa is increasiug in importance. 

Approximately 17,350 cases were treated altogether, allowing for about 2,000 
cases at general hospitals and missions.® 

4 Nigeria, Medical Report W4J, pp. 14--16. 


Ibid. 194Z, pp. 15-16. 
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1943. In 1943 the Sleeping Sickness Service treated about 19,000 cases. Of these 
6,321 were found at mass surveys, about 13,100 at dispensaries and 640 at the 
periodic examination of mines labour. With 830 treated at Mission stations and 
about 1,600 at general medical stations the year’s total was approximately 21,300. 
This increase over the previous year’s figure was due to concentrating survey work 
on the re-examination of bad areas which have always been adversely affected by 
mining and to the increase in the number of dispensaries established as permanent 
treatment centres. There was no evidence of any general increase of the disease. 

Owing to War-time shortage of staff most re-surveys were done by the Sanitary 
Superintendents in charge of the sleeping sickness control of mines labour in Plateau 
and Niger Provinces. In the worst area of Jemaa Division of Plateau Province, 
39,634 people were examined and 1,434 cases found: an average iiffection rate of 
3-6%. This high figure was partly due to the fact that much of the casual pagan 
labour had been evading the sleeping sickness restrictions. This situation has now 
been put right.’- 

In Niger Province the position waa reasonably satisfactory. Some 96,803 people 
were examined and 2,619 cases found, an average incidence of 2-6 per cent. Among 
21,686 people examined in the wonst areas of Benue Province the average infection 
rate was 1-0 per cent, less than a tenth of the old figure. 

In Zaria, spot re-siuveys were carried out both inside and outside the tsetse-free 
corridor. Altogether 36,709 people were examined and 603 cases were foimd, an 
average of l-S per cent. In and near the present area of the corridor infection rates 
were 0-2 to 0'6 per cent. Altogether 197,307 people were examined at re-surveys and 
4,877 cases found, an infection rate of 2-4 per cent. Some 19,616 were examined in 
a new area in Bauohi Province where the average infection r-ate was 2-1 per oent.'^ 

The policy of establishing permanent treatment centres in areas where surveys 
have been made is gradually being implemented. Eight new sleeping sickness 
dressing stations were completed in the Benue Province and work has been started 
on nine more. In all there are now 43 sleeping sickness dispensaries and dressing 
stations together with 29 Native Administration dispensaries at which attendants 
specially trained in sleeping sickness work have been posted. Over 13,100 cases of 
sleeping siclcness were treated at these centres during the year. The sleeping sickness 
dispensaries also treated about 76,000 general cases. 

In the tin areas in the south-west of the Plateau Province and the gold areas of 
the Niger and Kabba Provinces the systematic control of mines labour has been 
continued. The whole labour force munbering about 6,000 was examined every 
six weeks. It was found that an average of 1-4% of the labourers contracted sleeping 
siclmess every six weeks.^ 

1944. The sleeping siclmess service is on a maintenance basis. Including a wells 
foreman there are usually from eight to ten officers in the field. They are equally 
divided between the treatment and control services. 

Mass examination and treatment wore confined to re-surveys by one full team 
and several temporarily constituted sub-teams. In Zaria Province, village I'e-survoj’s 
are also made by dispensary staff. Various forces of mines labour totalling over 
6,000 men are examined and re-examined at six-weekly intervals. Apart from 
routine in.speotion of all patients attending dispensaries 183,000 examinations were 
made. Infection rates averaged 2 per cent. 

Seven new dispensaries have been opened. Treatment facilities are available at 
60 Sleeping Siekuesa and 37 Native Administration dispensaries, 26 hospitals and a 
varia,ble munbor of temporary posts in the restricted minesfield areas. 15,629 cases 
of trypanosomiasis were treated by the teams and at the,se centres during the 
year. ... 

Control of mines labour is satisfactory in Niger Province and in the Southern 

’ Beport on Northern Provinces 1943, p. 5. 

® Nigeria, Medical Beport 1043, p. 20. 

“ Beport on Northern Provinces 1943, pp. 5-6. 
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Division of Plateau Province, less satisfactory in Jemaa. There is now only a very 
small labour force in the Kabba-Dorin restricted area.i 

Governor Sir Arthur Richards in his Address to the Legislative Council 
on 18 March 1946 said: 

The Sleeping Sioliness Service is controlling human trypanosomiasis by drug 
treatment and by reduction of contact between man and the tse-tse fly. About 
18,000 cases of sleeping sicloiesa are treated annually. Much of this work is in the 
Northern Provinces, but a recently completed survey in the Obudu Division of 
Ogoja Province has shown a moderate incidence of a rather severe form of the 
disease. ... 

Permanent control of sleeping sictaress by complete eradication of tse-tse fly 
from 700 square miles of country, together with concentration of population arid 
rural development, are the objects of the Anchau Settlement Scheme. Allied with 
this is the protection of villages over a wide area by communal oloarances at points 
where contact with tse-tse fly is greatest. To'date some 400,000 people have bene- 
fited by these measures. . . .* 

The expenditure for the Sleeping Sickness Service decreased from 
£44,124 in 1939-40 to £36,711 in 1940-1, and to £21,931 in 1941-2; it 
amounted to £30,498 in 1942-3, to £36,679 in 1943-4, and to £37,938 in 
1944-5.3 

The situation with which we are confronted is, therefore, as follows: 
Prior to the establishment of the special Sleeping Sickness Service the 
number of cases discovered was very small ; the number of cases diagnosed 
by this Service rose from a few thousand in 1928-9 to 84,364 in 1935 and 
dropped thereafter to 2,993 in 1942; the total number of cases treated 
increased from 298 in 1926 to about 8,500 in 1931 and to 96,662 in 1935, 
and decreased thereafter to approximately 17,360 in 1942. Two questions, 
therefore, arise: (1) was the actual incidence of sleeping-sickness much 
greater in 1936 than in 1931 or in 1926 ? (2) has the spread of the disease 
been checked ? 

(1) The diSioulties of appraising correctly the increase in the incidence 
of sleeping-sickness can perhaps best be illustrated by giving the details 
for a specific area. I shall select the Mandated Territory of Cameroons 
because the available material is here more ample than for Nigeria proper. 
In the Cameroons Province one case of sleeping-siclmess had been reported 
in 1922, none in 1923, and one in 1924.* The report for 1925 said: 

Thoro havo been only three cases of this disease, all being reported from Tiko. . . . 

In the Mamfe Division, although Glossina Palpalis is common, no case of sleeping 
aicknes.s has been reported, a.nd the Medical Officer in charge thinks it probable 
that none exists. ... 

In the Bamenda Division, there was lio case of Trypanosomiasis reported. On 
tho whole it seems improbable that the disease exists to any groat extent in the 
Cameroon province, as the mortality of untreated cases is so great that it would be 
impossible to conceal it. 

Both in this and previous years in most of the cases of trypanosomiasis whicli 
have occurred, the infection has been traced to Fernando l?o.° 

^ liepoH on Northern Provinces W4d, p. 21. * Speech and Address, p. 8. 

® See Nigeria, Medkal Report 1941, p. 2, 1942, p. 3, 1943, p. 6, 1944, p. 3; Nigeria, Estimates 
1946-7,^.19,. 

■* See Report on Caneroems 1922, p, 54 ; 1923, p. 79 ; 1924, p. 40. 


Ibid. 7925, pp. 76-7. 
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j A few more cases were reported from Tiko in 1926-8.^ Of those reported 

I in 1928 four were European employees of German plantations.^ Tliere- 

1 upon, a specialist Government Medical Officer was detailed to investigate, 

j He diagnosed, in 1929, 67 cases (apart from 36 native and 7 European cases 

I reported from hospital centres). A ‘Medical Officer experienced in sleeping 

I siclmess work’ was then sent to the infected area.'* As shown above, he 

examined in 1930 6,988 jjersons and discovered 234 cases. He continued 
his work in 1931 and examined 3,592 more persons among whom he found 
62 cases.^ In 1932 apparently very few cases were reported from Tiko 
area. The reports for 1932-5 said: » 

T932. There is no sign of any spread outside the Victoria-TOio area. There has 
in fact been a definite improvement at Tiko, which is probably due to systematic 
treatment of all known oases, together with the large amount of bush clearing 
a3,sociated with the rapid extension df banana cultivation.® 

1933. It is intended that a luiit of the Tsetse Investigation section of the Medical 
Department should bo detailed m 1934 to make a survey in the neighbourhood of 
Tiko, Victoria Division, where sleeping sickness is now considered to be endemic. 
In 1933, 190 cases (of which 17 were fatal) were reported in the Victoria-TOco area, 
7 at Mamfe and 4 at Kumba.® 

1934. It was not found possible dm-iirg the year to detail a imit of the Tsetse 
Investigation section to make a survey in the neighbomhood of Tiko, Victoria 
Division; but arrangements were complete for this survey to be undertaken in 
January, 1936. There were 156 cases with 12 deaths reported in the Viotoria-Tilco 
area ; 1 1 from Kumba Division with no deaths, and two eases with no deaths from 
Bamenda.’ 

In regard to the increase in these diseases [sleeping siclmess, leprosy, and small- 
pox] shown by the statistics, it must bo remembered that the number of oases 
brought to light each year by the natives on account of their increasing sense and 
confidence and the improvement of communications, is growing rapidly year by 
year. No organized survey of the diseases of the country is possible and an increase 
in oases treated does not necessarily imply a spread of the disease. In the views of 
Medical Officers there is no noticeable spread of leprosy, smallpox or sleeping sick- 
ness among the native population.® 

1936. Between January and Jime, a unit of the Tsetse Investigation Section made 
a survey in the neighbourhood of Tiko, Victoria Division ; the area surveyed was 
360 square miles in extent and included seven plantations and twenty-one villages, 
the latter situated on the banks of the Mungo River. Men, women, and children to 
the number of 8,758 were examined, 1,160 were found to be infected and 919 came 
under treatment. The percentage of those infected to the number examined 
was 13-13.® 

The events, I tliink, prove beyond any doubt that prior to the 1936 
survey by the Tsetse Investigation Section the Medical Officers had mis- 
judged the situation and that the results of their investigations had 
been misleading. They thought in 1926 that the six eases which had 
been reported in Caracroons Province in 1922-5 covered more or less the 
cases that actually occurred and that it could hardly be otherwise. The 

L See ibid. 7S25, p. 70 ; 792?', p. 73 ; 792^, p. 92. ® See Nigeria, Jlfedicol TJepo?^ 792S, p. 14. 

^ See BepoH on Oameroons 1929, 'p. S8. See also Nigeria, Medical Report 7029, p. 16, Appendix, 
P- 47. 

* See Beport on Cameroon^ 1930, pp. 93-5, 1931, pp. 78-9 ; Nigeria, Medical Bcporl 1931, p. 10. 

® Report ore OamerooM 7032, p. 91. ® Ibid. 7933, pp. 76-7. 

Mbid. 7034, pp. 97-8. ® Ibid., p. 99. ® Ibid. 7035, p. 100. 
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‘specialist Government Medical Officer’ who in 1929 made an examina- 
tion of the Tiko area (Victoria Division) diagnosed not more than 67 oases. 
The ‘ Medical Officer experienced in sleeping siclmess work who came to the 
country for two years (1930-1) with the sole purpose of ascertaining the 
spread of the disease in the infected area and who examined 10,680 people, 
found only an incidence of 2-8 per cent. (296 cases). For 1932 the Adminis- 
tration reported ‘a definite improvement at Tiko’. The cases reported 
from this area numbered 190 in 1933 and only 156 in 1934, and the increase 
in cases treated as compared with early years was attributed to a more 
frequent user of medical facilities by the natives. In the views of Medical 
Officers there was no noticeable spread of sleeping-sickness. In the mean- 
time, however, a unit of the Tsetse Investigation Section of the Medical 
Department had started a survey which covered 8,758 people and revealed 
an incidence of 13-1 per cent. (1,150 cases). The smwey was on a very small 
scale ; it comprised only 7 plantations and 21 villages, and it is impossible 
to tell how many thousands of cases would have been found if the 
examinations had been expanded. But no further examinations were 
made. The number of new cases treated in this area was only 242 in 
1936 and it dropped to 147 in 1937. 

1937. There is evidence that the incidence of trypanosomiasis is decreasing at 
Tiko and on the plantations in the Victoria Division . . . .^ 

1938. Further evidence has confirmed the belief expressed in the 1937 Report that 
the incidence of trypanosomiasis is decreasing in the Victoria Division . . . .^ 

The Victoria Division is a small coastal territory of 1,166 square miles 
with about 45,000 inhabitants of whom (until the outbreak of the war) 
at least one-half lived on European plantations. The interest of the Euro- 
peans in the health of the natives was here, for obvious reasons, greater 
than elsewhere and the ratio of Medical Officers to total population was 
exceptionally high. Yet no one apparently had noticed prior to 1935 the 
considerable incidence of sleeping-sickness; no one can tell whether the 
incidence in 1935 was equal to or rather a hundred times as high as in 
1925, and no one who has not an ineradicable faith in the belief of Medical 
Officers (confirmed by unspecified evidence) can say for certain whether 
the incidence has increased or decreased in the Victoria Division since 
1935. 

The situation is more obscure still in the three other Divisions of 
Cameroons Province, which cover 15,415 square miles with about 400,000 
inhabitants. As shown above, hardly any cases had been discovered there 
imtil 1937. The report for that year said that ‘the disease is thought to 
be gaining ground at Kumba’.® The next report stated that ‘considerable 
numbers of oases were reported in 1938 from the Kumba., Mamfe and 
Bamenda Divisions ’,* and it listed sleeping-sickness among the four 
‘principal diseases to be countered by those responsible for public health 
in the Cameroons Province ’.® 

(2) It is obvious that the spread of the disease has not been checked in 

^ Beport on Cameroons 193T, -pi 96, ® Ibid. 7935, p. 87. 

“ Ibid. 7937, p, 96. ■* Ibid. 7933. p. 87. “ Ibid., p. 86. 
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Cameroons Province. But this Province comprises only 4 or 6 per cent, 
of the area and only 2 per cent, of the population of Nigeria. It would 
be wrong, therefore, to generalize the results here obtained. Although a 
survey was made by a unit of the Tsetse Investigation Section in part of 
the Province, it was made only once. It may well be, therefore, that in the 
areas continually covered by the Section the situation up to 1940 was 
fairly in hand. But it would be wrong again to generalize the results here 
obtained, and in view of the damage done in other countries by over- 
estimating local successes in the fight against sleeping-sickness the opti- 
mism expressed in the most recent Medical Reports of Nigeria ia>by no means 
reassuring. It should be borne in mind, moreover, that the restrictions 
of the activities of the Sleeping Sicltness Service, due not only to the release 
of staff for military service but also to ‘war economy’, may cause a recru- 
descence in the areas formerly under adequate control. 

Malaria. By the end of the nineteenth century adult people had already 
gained a certain immunity against malaria, while the number of infants 
and children affected was apparently extremely high.^ Whether the 
incidence of malaria has increased or decreased in the course of the last 
40 years, it is difficult to tell. Complaints about a high incidence have been 
numerous throughout. A few quotations may serve as illustrations : 

1911. Malaria is widespread throughout the w'holo of Southern Nigeria . . . .“ 

1926. Malaria is still the most prevalent of the tropical infections. It is responsible 
for a considerable nmnber of infant and child deaths amongst Africans.® 

1936. Malaria continues to bo one of the major public health problems met with 
in Nigeria, breeding places for both Anopheles gambice and A. funestus being 
commonly found throughout Nigeria.'* 

1938. The amount of malaria in Nigeria varies little from year to year® .... 
While epidemic waves of the disease are rare there appears to be a small seasonal 
wave reaching its peak about October but observations over a number of years 
are required to confirm this statement.® 

1940. In Lagos, through post-mortems the Pathologist foimd that malaria was the 
causa of deaths of seventy -two out of 620 children aged three years and under. In 
twenty -five instances the malaria was of the cerebral type . As Lagos is more fortunate 
in its medical facilities than the vast extent of the coimtry, malaria must take a much 
heavier toll of young life all over, and will continue catastrophic to infancy till 
education — especially female education — ^is general enough to make simple protec- 
tive measures against mosquitoes in the homes a common precaution.’ 

1942. This disease remains one of the leading causes of mortality in infants and 
young children and a common cause of sicliness and invaliding in the adult non- 
native. This endemic disease is probably of minor importance in native adults who 
have a considerable degree of resistance to such infection. There is no doubt, 
however, of the extreme usefulness of suppressive drugs for the native infant and 
young child, while they are building up their natural rosistanco . . . .® 

Cerebrospinal Meningitis. The first general epidemic witnessed by Euro- 
Xjeans in Northern Nigeria occurred in 1905. The official reports about the 

* See Straohan, Eecilth Conditions of West Africa, p. 10. 

“ Southern Nigeria, dfecZicaZ iJeporJ iSiI, p. 6. 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1928, p. 21. * Ibid. 1936, p. 18. 

® But see ibid. 1939, p. 6; ‘The Senior Health Officer reports unusually high prevalence of 
malaria owing to heavy rains in the Northern Proyincea in 1939.’ 

® Ibid. 193S, p. 6. ’ Ibid. 1916, p. 7. “ 


Ibid. 1912, p. 6. 
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spread and the incidence of the disease are somewhat contradictory. The 
annual Colonial Report contained the foUowing summary 

During the first three months of 1906 a very severe epidemic of cerebro -spinal fever 
broke out in all the provinces except Sokoto/ Borgu, Kontagora, and Bornu.'* The 
mortality was very great indeed, and is said to have been over 100 a day in Kano.'* 
The case mortality is estimated at 50 per cent. ; 132 died in Zungeru cantonment. . . . 
The natives say that this disease occurs periodically in an epidemic form it is 
entirely a dry weather disease — ^the germs being probably carried by dust storms — 
and ceases with the rains. At Zaria the Resident reports that the natives, apjDarently 
from some superstitions fear, would not allow themselves to be seen by a doctor. 
‘At the coinnvencement of the epidemic the case mortality was appalling, many of 
those attacked practically falling dead at their work ; later, however, its violence 
became attenuated.’ 

In 1906 ‘an epidemic of cerebro-spinal meningitis occurred in March 
when a large body of natives were congfegated in Sokoto V but elsewhere 
‘only the usual number of sporadic cases’ was seen.’ ‘In the dry season, 
1906-1907, an epidemic of Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis of the limited variety 
took place at Zungeru’, but apparently ‘did not spread beyond that 
station’.® Few cases only were reported in the following decade.® But 
this, according to Dr. Blau-, was no proof that cases were actually few. 

Outbreaks of this disease have always been patchy in their incidence. 

But the patchiness of its incidence makes it a fair inference that numerous isolated 
outbreaks occur beyond the ken of the Emopean ; for Medical Officers are few and 
far between in those regions where the disease is most likely to oociu- ; and prolonged 
acquaintance with the Natives, and consequent increasing information elicited from 
them, makes the observer incline to believe that tliis inference is a correct one.*" 
Very little is known about the prevalence of cerebrospinal meningitis 
during the influenza pandemic of 1918.^^ But there is ample evidence that 

* Colonial R&poHs, Northern Nigeria 1905-6, pp. 104r-5. 

“ But see the report on Sokoto Province ibid., p. 11 : ‘There was an outbreak of small-pox, but 
the epidemic of cerebro-spinal meningitis was much more serious, and accounted for some 
60 deaths daily for a short time . . . .’ See also, for example, Northern Provinces, Medical Report 
1018, p. 19: ‘There was a general epidemic of Gerebro-Spinal Menmgitis — observed fust at Sokoto 
—in 1905.’ 

“ For the outbreaks in Zaria, Bauehi, Ilorin, and Yola Ikovinces sea Colonial Reports, Northern 
Nifferia IOdo-6, pp. 36, 40, 61, 54. 

But see also ibid., p. 29: ‘. . . there was a terrible epidemic in February and March, and 
hundreds of natives died in the city [Kano] ’. 

® Dr. M. Cameron Blair, who joined the West African Medical Service in 1901, thought that 
the disease has been endemic ‘in the northern peripheral group of the Northern Provinces’ for a 
very long time. See Nigeria, Medical Report 1919-21, p. 58. 

® Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1906-7, p. 8. ’’ Ibid., p. 48. See also ibid., p. 45. 

“ Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1918, p. 19. 

“ See ‘Report on Public Health of Northern Nigeria 1907’, p. 92; ‘Northern Nigeria Medical 
Report 1908’, p. 99, ‘ 1909’, p. iii, ‘ 1910’, p. 137 ; Northern Nigeria. Medical Report 1911, p. 42. 

*° Nigeria, if edicaZReporf 1915, p. 16. See also Northern Provinces, JHedicuZ Report 1916, p. 17; 
Nigeria, MedicaZ Report 1917, p. 138; Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1918, p, 19. 

** See ibid. 1919, p. 19: ‘. . . during the invasion ofthe country by pandemic Influenza, soma of 
the oases were, in their oUnical manifestations, inseparable from Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis . . . and 
in the absence of an aolmowledged epidemic of Influenza, the cases showing cerebro-spinal 
symptoms would undoubtedly have been returned as Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis. ... It would have 
been most interesting, had it been possible, to have had an analysis of the oases in the dry North, 
showing particularly the proportion assuming the cerebro-spinal form ; but this was impossible ; as 
the scanty medical personnel available was overwhelmed with work; whilst only a very small 
proportion of the oases was seen by medical inen at all.’ 
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the Northern Provinces suffered very much from cerebrospinal meningitis 
in 1921-5. The first epidemic started late in 1920^ and by January 1921 
it had ‘assumed alarming proportions’. 

Fortimately, however, the ravages of the disease were confined to the western 
half of the Sokoto Province, and to that Northern strip of the Kontagora Province 
marching therewith.® The case mortality was very high: as usually is the case with 
this disease, it took its heaviest toll from among the poorer, and therefore more 
overcrowded, classe.s ; and from among the young rather than the old. It raged 
during the height of the cold, dusty Harmattan (the cold dry wind which sweeps 
over the Sahara from the North-East or North of East, during the centre of the dry 
season), when the people tend to close up all ventilative openings evhn more than 
they u.sually do, when every market-place is covered by a cloud of germ-laden dust, 
and when every movement of men or of animals raises still more dust.® 

Dr. Moiser, the Provincial Mejical Officer at Sokoto, who ‘obtained 
statistics as near as possible from Political Officers gave the population 
of Sokoto Province as 1,361,000, the number of deaths from cerebrospinal 
meningitis ‘as 45,900 and a mortality rate of 33 per 1,000 population’.* 
The epidemic of 1905 ‘had covered a wider area’ but whether it had caused 
more deaths it is impossible to tell.® 

‘The advent of the rains in May completely closed down the epidemic.’® 
But early in 1922 there was a recrudescence of the disease in the north- 
eastern region of Kontagora Pi'ovince, i.e. immediately south of the eastern 
limit of the epidemic of the previous year.'^ ‘The victims received no 
individual medical treatment as it was impossible {on account of the 
limited personnel of the Medical Staff), to detail medical officers for the 
purpose. But . . . the ring-fencing of the affected region was overtaken 
after a highly successful fashion, and the advent of the rains did the rest.’® 
Dr. Blair thought that without the isolation of the affected region ‘the long 
odds are that the visitation would have taken in all of the northern peri- 
pheral provinces ’, but he had no illusions as to the value of such a localiza- 
tion of outbreaks. 

The number of healthy carriers of the infection in tho!3e northern provinces must 
be enormous; accumulations are botmd to reach explosive point periodically; and 
(in the absence of some effective moans of mass treatment) highly fatal epidemics 
must be expected at intervals for many' decades to come.® 

The Medical Report for 1923 said: 

Cerehro -spinal fever which prevailed in the Kontagora (now Nupo) Provinoo 
during 1922 again appeared in the same Province in February to a limited extent. 
A few oases were reported in March and April at Katsina, Daura, Kano, Zaria and 
Jebha; the epidemic died down in the rainy season but there was a recrudescence 
towards the end of the year when a few cases occuri-ed at Jos and Kaduna,®” 

® See Colonial lieports, Nigeria 1920, p. 7. 

'•* ‘Tlio extent of oonntry iiirected was in area about equal to that of Scotland’ (ibid. 1021, 
pp. 8-9). 

■' Nigeria, Medical .Report 1010-21, p. 60. * Ibid, 1924, p. 46. 

“ See ibid. 1910-21, p. 69. ' Ibid., p. 60. 

’’ See Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1022, p. 9; Nigeria, Medical Report 1022, p. 39, 1924, p. 44. 

® Ibid,, p. 60. ^Ibid., p. 61. 

Ibid. 1023, p. 19. See also ibid., p, 7, and Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1923, p. 12. 
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170 oases with 164 deaths were notified in the Northern Provinces. 150 of these 
oeciuTed in the months of February, March and April . . . 

It may well be that only a few cases were reported to the Medical 
Department in March and April from Katsina, Daura, Kano, Zaria, and 
Jebba and that only 20 cases were reported from the whole country 
between May and December. But it seems that many hundred people 
died from the disease in Kano City alone, ^ and in the last quarter of the 
year the disease was ‘spreading far and wide beyond all previous limits’. 

By January, 1924, it had spread from the Province of Sokoto east-ward through- 
out the Provfiiee of Kano; the Katsina Emirate suffered very severeljr and 1,000 
deaths are recorded as having occurred in Katsina and the district around. Further 
east-ward the disease spread through the Province of Bornu. At the .same time 
its spread took place hi a southerly direction: on the etust towards the southern 
boundary of the Nupe Provhice tlireatening''an advance further south into Ilorin ; 
on the west the disease spread south-ward into the Yola Province and Muri Province 
with oases reported from Ibi south of the River Benue and its advance now threat- 
ened the northern borders of the Southern Provinces. 

Down the centre of the Northern Provinces the disease invaded Zaria Province, 
Bauohi Province and Nassarawa Province. The end of the year still saw cases 
occurring amongst laboui’ers employed on the Eastern Railway Construction.® 

No figures concerning cases or deaths have been published. But there 
is no doubt that the numbers for the total of the nine Provinces affected 
must have been very great.* 

In 192S ‘the outbreaks of tliis disease in the Northern Provinces were 
extensive and as usual were attended with high mortality but the 
number of victims was probably much smaller than in 1924.® It was 
apparently smaller still in 1926’ but the reports for this year are somewhat 
contradictory. The Acting Director Medical and Sanitary Service said: 
‘There was an epidemio in Kontagora from January-March, but only 
sporadic cases were reported from the other Provinces.’® Yet the Deputy 
Director, Sanitary Service, stated: 

The actual number of cases of this disease dm-ing the year is not known but 673 
deaths wore reported from the Northern Provinces. The provinces chiefly affected 
were Niger, Mumahi and Yola Provinces. Sporadic case.9 occurred in Sokoto, Kaba, 
Ilorin Provinces. Ten deaths were reported from Kaduna [Zaria Province].” 

The Medical and Sanitary Department of the Northern Provinces re- 
ported : 

Only thirty-nine cases . . . were treated and in no places did it roach epidemic 
proportions, except in Kontagora and Kuta Divisions, both units of the Niger 
Province. A considerable number of deaths also occurred in Adamawa Province.'” 

' Nigeria, Medical Report 19Z3, p, 22. ® See ibid, 1924, p. 46. ® Ibid., p. 45. 

* See ibid., pp. 8, :I8, 45. In Kano City the average monthly number of registered deatlis (from 
all oauses) was 128 in 1919-22, 189 in 1923, and 640 in the first half of 1924. In Pebruary and 
March the figures reached 1,340 and 820 respectively. The rise in 1023 was due to cerebrospinal 
fever, the rise in the first half of 1924 partly to this disease and partly to relap.siiig fever. See ibid., 
p. 46. . ■ . 

' Ibid. 1925, p. 8; see also OoZomea IZeporfa, Nifferia 7925, p. 11. 

“ See Nigeria, Medical Report 1925, p. IS. J See Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1926, p. 9. 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1928, p. 14. ® Ibid., p. 27. 

Report on Northern Provinces 1926, -p. 50. . • 
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The number of deaths in Adamawa (Yola) Province (with 550,000 
inhabitants) seems to have been considerable indeed. The Resident re- 
ported : 

Outbreaks of cerebro-spinal raeningitis occurred in three of the four Divisions 
in the Province. Accurate figures were not obtainable but approximately 3,600 
deaths took place 

In his report for 1926 the Acting Director Medical and Sanitary Service 
had said : 

The decrease in eases is moi?e probably due to the cycle of the disease than to 
precautionary measures which can only be small in the large areas in which the 
diaea.se appears in epidemic forin.^ 

This statement proved to be correct. Only local outbreaks of apparently 
not a very severe land were reported in the following decade, ^ but 
in 1936 the titrning-point was reached again.** The Medical Report for 
1937 said;® 

The cases of cerebro-spinal fever reported as occurring in the Northern Provinces 
towards the close of the year 1936 proved to be forerunnera of a very severe epidemic 
which during the year was responsible for 2,823 deaths in a total of known oases 
of 3,462. This was the first serious invasion since the period 1920 to 1924 when a 
most devastating epidemic occurred ahecting Northern Provinces. 

I.'ho disease first appeared in dimensions of severity in Benue Province in the 
month of February, but strangely enougli, this outbreak very quickly subsided. In 
March and April it became more widespread in the more northerly areas, the 
provinces most seriously affected being Adamawa® and Bauchi, In the former of 
these two areas the disease ahnost completely disappeared within the space of two 
months, but in BauoM it continued with girnt severity, the peak of the epidemic 
being reached in the month of May when no fewer than 1,188 cases with 1,186 
deaths were reported.’ The late advent of the rains accounted for the persistence of 
the disease in epidemic proportions until July, after which the number of oases very 
rapidly diminished. A fair number of eases also occurred in Plateau, Bornu and 
Kano Provinces, although outbreaks in these areas were never so large as in Bauchi 
or Adamawa. 

From the figures reported it is certainly of great doubt whether all cases were 
reported, while on the other hand deaths duo to other causes may have been 
erroneously attributed to this disease. 

The Medical Report for 1938 stated;® 

The epidemic of cerebro-spinal meningitis which caused great havoc in 1937 and 
disappeared at the onset of the rainy season, reappeared at the end of that year, 
and continued with even greater severity in 1938 during which period it was respon- 
sible for more than 6,000 known deaths. Tills number refers to cases reported by 
Medical Officers, but there is every reason to believe that the toll was very much 
greater, as reports from outlying areas not yet reached by the medical organisation 
indicate a very considerable increase in the general mortality rate, which may 
reasonably be attributed to extension of the epidemic. The brunt of the attack fell 

^ Ibid., p. 9. ® Nigeria, Medkal Report 1920, p. 14. 

® The epidemics in pagan areas of Adamawa Province in 1932-3 possibly constituted an 
o-Kception; see ibid. p. 23; 7933, p. 17. 

■* See ibid. 7930, p. 24. ® Ibid. 7937, pp. 16-16 ; see also ibid., p. 7. 

° Concerning Adamawa Province see also Report on Northern Provirices 1937, p- 8 ; * Once again 
an epidemic of Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis took heavy toU of the population, probably accounting 
in five months for nearly a thousand deaths.’ 

’ See also ibid., p. 13. * Nigeria, Medical Report 1938, p. l. 
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oa Sokoto,^ Katsina- and Zaria“ Provinces;^ the case mortality rate was approxi- 
mately sixty per cent and more than half of the eases oocmred in children. 

As regards the incidence in 1938, the Report on the Northern Provinces 


Various estimates are given of the numbers affected, one estimate being as high 
as approximately 80,000 cases with a sixty per cent mortality. More than half of 
the cases occurred in children.® 

In 1939 only 276 cases were notified with 236 deaths,® and no serious 
outbreak has been reported. In 1940 the position was not so good, but 
the available information is very scanty. The Report on the Northern 
Provinces, after having discussed smallpox, said: 

Cerebro-spinal fever, the other great scom-ge of the people, has been somewhat 
more evident than in the previous year and,)S said to have caused 2,000 deaths in 
Adamawa Province,’ 

The Medical Report for 1940, on the other hand, stated: 

130 cases and 67 deaths wore notified, but, as with other infectious diseases, 
dilatoriness in notification or no notification at all by Native Authorities leads to 
many preventable deaths, e.y., the Medical Officer, Yola, in his Annual Report for 
1940, the first intimation of the occurrence, mentions an epidemic of cerebro-spinal 
fever at Zinna ‘with a total of some 2,000 deaths.’ Such post-event reports emanat- 
ing from backward areas must be treated with considerable reserve, as normally 
they are most inaccurate and grossly exaggerate the true course of events.® 

In 1941 notifications were also few but they became again more 
numerous in 1942, and tliere was apparently no improvement in 1943. 

1942. There were 828 cases with 180 deaths giving a case mortality rate of Tmder 
22 per cent. In 1941, the corresponding figures wei-o 139 cases with forty-eight 
deaths, equivalent to a case mortality rate of irearly 36 per cent. It is anticipated 
that increased successful use of sulphonamides in the treatment of this scourge will 
steadily become more widely loiown: a factor which should lead to earlier notifica- 
tion of outbreaks.* 

Better housing, and education to improve ventilation and prevent overcrowding, 
are necessary before the incidence of cerehro spinal fever can be much reduced.’-* 

1943. Cerebro-spinal fever has carried on tliroughout the diy season for the last 
two years though usually it dies down or dies out after one season. The focus of 
infection has been the Plateau during the dry season. This is to be expected when 
there is an imported population doing unfamiliar work in strange surroundings 
under a different climate and conditions of living. The early reporting of oases with 
prompt treatment by M & B and Sulphanilamide by Epidemic Teams has reduced 
the mortality rate from about 20% to 1 1 

2,389 cases with 5S8 deaths are Itnown to have occurred. The increased move- 
ment of people in connection with increased minesfield labour and with army 
requirements, and the very overcrow;ded conditions on trains, no doubt contributed 
to spread of the disease. A proportion of the cases would doubtless have escaped 
notice by the medical authorities were it not for improved organisation of ex^idemio 

1 See also Report on Northern Provinces 1938, pp. 4, 62. 

* See also ibid., pp, 37-8. * See also ibid., p. 58. 

* Serious outbreaks ocoun-ed also in Bauehi Province, and epidemics were likewise reported 
from Kano and Plateau Provinces. See ibid.; pp. 14, 34, 62. 

* Ibid., p. 2. * gee Nigeria, Medical Report 1939, p. 7. 

’’ EeporU for Northern, Western, Eastern Provinces and Oohny 1940, p. 3. 

^ mgenn, Medical RepoH 1940, -p, 8: * Ibid. 7943, p. S. See also ibid. 1947, p. 7. 

Report on Northern Provinces 1942, p. 5. Ibid. 7943, p. 4. 
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staff. The eflicacy of the aulphanamide drugs against this disease must also encourage 
reporting by communities who were inclined to conceal cases before the coming of 
these chemotherapeutic agents, when the measures available in the presence of an 
outbreak were more or less limited to the isolation of cases and contacts.^ 

1944. There has been a significant increase in the number of hospital cases of 
oerebro -spinal meningitis. There were 674 in 1942, 1,273 in 1943 and 2,060 in 1944.® 

The outbreak of cerebro-spmal meningitis was more severe during 1944 than in 
the previous year, most provinces being affected. 7,800 cases reported with 1,079 
deaths as compared with 2,389 cases with 668 deaths in 1943, but the efficacy of the 
sulphonamide drugs against the disease is reflected in the drop in mortality rates — 
23-48 per cent in 1943 and 13-8 per cent in 1944. Epidemic control by the establish- 
ment of treatment centres has proved popular and communities are rfbw willing and 
eager to bring cases for ti-eatment in earlier stages of the disease. The increased 
movement of people due to war conditions has contributed to the spread of the 
disease. A disquieting development is the extension of the epidemic season into the 
rains particularly in the Southern Provinces. Benue, Owerri and Plateau Provinces 
were the most heavily affected.® 

1946. There has, regrettably, been little reduction in cerebro-spinal Meningitis 
during the year, and there was a heavy incidence in many provinces. The provinces 
most affected were Bornu, Katsina, Sokoto, Onitsha, Bauohi, Adarnawa and 
Plateau. This showed a considerable difference in disti-ibution from the previous 
year. Owing to the outbreak of typhus fever at Jos mobile epidemic staff who would 
normally have dealt with cerebro-spinal Meningitis had to be posted to typhus 
control.® 

Our lack of more precise information on the mortality caused by the 
epidemic of 1905 has been explained by the fact that ‘ at that time the 
country had hardly been effectively occupied by the British Administra- 
tion’.®' The Medical Report for 1940 does not suggest that a notable 
improvement has been acliieved in this respect in the last 40 years. It is, 
therefore, extremely difficult to appraise the demographic effects of the 
disease in Nigeria. ‘ In the Southern Provinces, cerebro-spinal meningitis 
has never been epidemic, sporadic cases only occur and these are generally 
imported from the north.’® But in the Northern Provinces the number of 
deaths may have exceeded in some years 100,000. 

Belapsing Fever. This disease seems to have affected general mortality 
conspicuously only in 1924-5, but in these two years claimed an enormous 
number of victims. The appearance of relapsing fever in 1 923 was described 
as follows : 

An oiitbroak of an obscure disease previously quite unltnowir to the inhabitants 
was reported as prevalent in Kontagora (now Nupe) Province during the last quarter 
of 1923. A Medical Officer was deputed to investigate the disease which wa.? even- 
tually diagnosed as relapsing fever. In all thirty-six oases were reported with a ease 
mortality of 41-7%. vSix caso.s also oocun-ed in Lagos mainly during the month of 
September in the native town. One case was reported from Kaduna also.^ 

® Nigeria, Medical ffepoH 1943, p. 10. “ Ibid. 1944, p. 4. 

® Ibid., p. 10. The increasing incidence in the Southern Provinces may be inferred from the 
following statement referring to the Northern Provinces : ‘Beeorded cases of cerebro-spinal fever 
amounted to 5,092, with 770 deaths, compared with 1,957 eases in 1943 when there were 406 
Aca&is' {Reports for Northern, Western, Eastern Provinces and Colony 1944, p. i). 

* Speech and Addr’css by Governor Sir Arthur Richards to the Legislative Council ISth March, 
im, p. 40. 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1919-21, p, 69. “ Ibid. 1925, p. 18. 

’ Ibid. 1023, p. 20. 
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This is the first record of an outbreak of relapsing fever in Nigeria and since the 
end of the year a considerable epidemic with a high mortality has developed^ 

In 1924 the eiiidemic covered a wide area and became quite severe. 

hi the Northern Provinces both Cerebro -spinal Fever and Relapsmg Fever pre. 
vailed in most parts of the country causing a very great mortality, the true extent of 
which cannot he stated even approximately.^ Cerebro -spinal Fever iirevailed mainly 
from January to April and Relapsing Fever from September’ to December.^ 

The spread of infection from Kontagora Province radiated southward into the 
Ilorin Province and northward into the Provinces of Katsina, Sokoto, Kano and 
then into Bauohi and Bornu where at Maiduguri it assumed a severe outbreak. . . . 

By the morith of December the disease was attaining its maximum intensity in 
the Provinces already mentioned. • 

In Kano and Katsina, where records of deaths are mamtainod by the Native 
Administrations, the mortality can he stated to have been appalling. On the 
plateau in Jos Township alone, eighty oases fvere treated by the Medical Officer in. 
the Hospital. Later the disease spread into Nassarawa Province .... 

In these southern reaches of the Northern Provmces, viz : Ilorin, Nupe, Nassarawa, 
and MtU'i, the end of the year saw them invaded by Relapsmg Fever but the subse- 
quent history of its prevalence in these areas and of spread of the disease further 
south will be reserved for the 1926 report.* 

In Kano City the monthly average number of deaths was 640 from 
January to June and 424 from July to December as compared with 128 in 
1919-22. ‘In the first quarter of the year the two diseases Cerebro-Spinal 
Fever and Relapsing Fever were running concurrently. ’ But in the second 
half of the year ‘the main cause of this high mortality was Relapsing Fever 
which attained its worst in December occasioning 658 deaths. The inten- 
sity of the disease continued high with somewhere near 400 deaths per 
month during the first quarter of 1925 but this will form a chapter in 
1926 report.’® 

Unfortunately, tlmre is no trace of such a chapter in the 1926 report. 
Tliis report gives a number of details concerning a small outbreak of 
relapsing fever in the Ondo Province,® but says with regard to the Northern 
I*rovinces merely : 

Relapsing Fever. Tliis disease appeared in epidemic form throughout all the 
distriete of the Northern Provinces.' 

There has been a groat reduction in the prevalence of this disease also [ns in the 
case of cerebro -spinal fevor]. The epidemic of 1924 was continued on into the early 
months of tho year ; Sokoto (Birnin Kebbi), Yelwa, Kano, Katsina, Maidugari, 
Banchi, Gwando and Wase districts producing 90% of tho cases reported in the 
Northern Provinces.® 

But the Colonial Report for 1926 suggests that the epidemic was quite 
severe, at least in the early part of the year. 

* Nigeria, Medical Seport 1923, p. 23. See also ibid.. Appendix, p. 9. 

* See also ibid. 1.934, p. 44, where it is said that cerebrospinal fever and relaiising fever Ti.ive 
been widespiead throughout the Northern: Provinces causing a very heavy mortality that cannot 
bo stated in figures even approximately but is estimated to run into deaths amounting to lutiidveds 
of thousands’. 

® Ibid. 1921, p. 38. See also ibid., pp. 7-8 ; Colmiiat Reports, Nigeria 1921, pp. 11-12. 

* Nigeria, Medical Eeport 192i, p. 46. ' Ibid., pp. 46-7. 

* See ibid. 1925, pp. 8, 19. ' Ibid., p. 8. 


Ibid., p. 18. 
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Tho violence of the epidemics of relapsing fever and cerebro -spinal meningitis in 
the Northern Provinces was devastating in its efilects in several areas, and the death 
i roll has been enormous. Relapsing fever had been severe in the nerth in 1924 and 

i fears were then expressed that, owing to its method of propagation, extension would 

take place ; these fears were fully j ustified.’^ 

For 1926 the position is less clear still. The Medical Report for the year 
i states first: 

^ There has been a notable absence of epidemics of relapsing fever . . . with the 

! exception of a moderate outbreak of relapsing fever in tho Ondo Province . . , 

j It then states : ^ 

;l ,Thero were 814 cases with 107 deaths treated among Africans. The cases treated 

i represent only a small proportion of the eases which occur. Sporadic cases occurred 

;j in all tho Northern Provmces except Bornu. It was epidemic in Sokoto in the first 

j quarter of the year and 450 deaths, were reported from the Benue Province in 

j September. No cases were reported from the Eastern Province. The Central Pro- 

ij vince® was infected with relapsing fever from the North in 1926, and it again 

1 appeared in epidemic form in Ado-Ekiti and Owo, towns in the Ondo Province. The 

■4 Medical Officer in charge reported 616 cases with eighty -six deaths and the epidemic 

was finally stamped out.^ 

It says finally : 

There was no very serious outbreak of this disease during the year. The outbreak 

I which occurred hi Arigidi in Ondo Province, Southern Provinces, Nigeria, last year 

has since spread to Ado-Ekiti and many other villages in that area. . . . Towards 
if ' the end of tho year tho oases reported from Ondo Proidnce showed a steady decline.® 

I The Colonial Report contains the following two statements: 

i| There have been no serious outbreaks of epidemic disease during the year. . . . 

jij Relapsing fever has also [as cerebro-spinal meningitis] subsided to a great extent, 

I though there was a heavy outbreak at Keana in tho Lafia Emh’ate of tho Benue Pro- 

. vince. This has now been subdued." 

There has been a notable absence of epidemics of relapsing fovor . . . the only 
exception being Ondo Province and Keana in Benin Province, where moderate out- 
breaks of relapsing fever occurred during the year.’ 

The Report on the Northern Provinces says with regard to this territory 
as a whole :® 

i The year ha.s been singularly free from the scourges of corebro -spinal meningitis 

i and relapsing fever. , . . Sporadic eases of rolapsmg fever were reported from every 

i province except Bornu;® it was endemic in the first quarter at Sokoto, and 480 

j deaths wore reported at Keana in the Benue Province in September. 

I The report tells furthermore that in BancM Province the yield of the 

General Tax ‘was considerably less than that of the previous year, a 

’ Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1!)SS, p. 11. See also ibid., p. 8. 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1926, p. 13. 

® The terms Eastern and Central Province probably refer to the administrative subdivision 
prior to 1914. 

" Statements by Acting Director Medical and Sanitary Service, ibid. 1926, p. 14. 

® Statement by Deputy Director, Sanitary Service, ibid., pp. 26-7. 

I 0 Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1926, 

’ Ibid,, p. 12. Keana is situated in Benue (Northern Provinces) not in Bonin (Southern Pro- 
I vinoes). 

I ® Report on Northern Promnees 1926, p. 60. -. 

B “ SeeforAdamawaProvinoeibid.,p. 9, for Kano Province p. 31, for Sokoto Province p. 41. 
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decrease principally due to the ravages of the relapsing fever epidemic 
and emigration ’ ^ and says of Ilorin Province : 

Relapsing fever was again prevalent, causing more deaths during the year than 
any other single disease. It is impossible however to estimate the death roll as 
neai'ly all the patients were carefully hidden by their friends.'^ 

For 1927 and 1928 only small outbreaks were reported. 

1927. Small outbreaks of relapsing fever were reported in various districts in the 
Northern Provinces, and in the Ondo province in the South. All the outbreaks were 
mild ill type. No cases were reported among Europeans, but amongst Africans 303 
cases were tre^fifcd in Government hospitals and dispensaries, with six deaths.® 

There was no very serious outbreak of relapsing fever during the year. A total of 
264 oases, with forty -three deaths, were reported; 206 of these cases occurred in 
Northern Provinces and were reported mainly from Makurdi area, Bornu and 
Plateau Provinces.'* All the cases (fifty-ninp) reported from Southern Provinces 
occurred in Ondo Province. This is the province in which a considerable outbreak 
occurred in 1925 and continued into 1026.® 

1928. Small outbreaks of this disease occurred from time to time in both the 
Northern and Southern Provinces, chiefly in the Ondo area in the latter. The total 
number of cases reported bemg 266 with nineteen deaths all the outbreaks were 
mild in type 

No serious outbreak of this disease occurred during the year. 

161 cases with seventeen deaths were reported from the Northern Provinces of 
which 168 cases occurred in the Bornu Province prior to the final termination of an 
outbreak which commenced there diu’ing the latter months of 1927. 

No oases were reported in the Southern Provinces.® 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the total number of deaths from 
relapsing fever. The Medical Report for 1924 says: 

Kano City with a population of 60,000 ... in normal years had an average number 
of deaths at 1,636 with an average death rate of 30 per 1,000 per annum but during 
1924 the total deaths came to 6,384 with an average death rate of 130 per 1,000 
population per annum. 

Wliat has been said of the mortality in Kano can be said with safety of the rest 
of the towns and villages not only in the Kano Emirate and the Emirate of Katsina 
but also of Sokoto and Bornu in which Provinces the disease first inflicted such loss 
of human life and then later spread southward . . . .“ 

If we assume that in Kano City 5 per cent, of the population died in 
1924 of relapsing fever and that the proportion was the same in the rest 
of the Kano Emirate, in the Katsina Emirate, and in Sokoto and Bornu 
Provinces the total number of deaths would have exceeded 260,000 in 
these areas. But the epidemic also affected other Provinces and the 
number of deaths must have been still considerable in 1925. For the whole 

^ liepart on Nortiwm Provinces 1926, ^.11. ® Ibid., p. 22. 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1927, p. 17. , . 

* Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1927, say (p. 31) that ‘a further outbreak lias boon reported from 
Abinsi in the Benue Province’. 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1927, p. 30. The 264 ‘reported’ oases, mentioned hero, are evidently 
not included in the 303 cases treated in Government hospitals and dispensaries. 

' This is a mistake. The figure of 266 does not refer to the oases reported but to the humber of 
new patients treated in Government hospitals and dispensaries. (There wore at the beginning 
of the year 10 in-patients ; 166 were admitted during the year; of the total 175 in-patients 19 died ; 
there were in addition 100 out-patients. See ibid. 1928, p. 61.) 

’’ Ibid., p. 14. ® Ibid., p. 26. ’ 


Ibid. 1924, p. 47. 
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of Nigeria the number of deaths from relapsing fever in 1924-i5 may have 
been greater even than the number of deaths from influenza in 1918. 

Plague. The outbreak of plague which began in Lagos in July 1924, 
and remained confined to Lagos and Iddo Islands during that year, 
appeared in 1925 on the mainland in the village of Agege, the infection 
having apparently spread by railway from Iddo. The first cases were 
recognized in March, and a total of 12 cases with 9 deaths were reported. 
In August 1926 a considerable outbreak was reported from the Remo 
District of the Ijebu-Ode Province about 30 miles from the railway. It 
involved a group of four villages with approximately 12,400 inhabitants, 
and 521 cases with 381 deaths were reported. In November 1925 an out- 
break was reported in an outlying section of the large town of Abeokuta 
with 44 cases and 44 deaths.^ 

A fresh and more severe outbreak made its appearance in March 1926 
in the town of Ijebu-Ode and gradually spread to sixteen neighbouring 
villages. In Ijebu-Ode with 21,950 inhabitants, 442 cases were reported 
with 393 deaths; in the sixteen villages with 76,831 inhabitants 391 cases 
with 334 deaths. Nine cases were reported from Abeokuta.^ 

In 1927 the only outbreak of importance on the mainland was confined 
to the village of Ogere near Ijebu-Ode with 2,900 inhabitants ; there were 
209 cases and 160 deaths. Elsewhere only 33 cases with 30 deaths were 
reported.® 

In 1928 only 15 cases, all fatal, were recorded.* No case seems to have 
been reported from the mainland in subsequent years. 

Thus, the incidence of plague has been very slight outside Lagos. 

Pn&imonia and Influenza. The early official reports mention only 
occasionally that the Natives suffer in the dry season from respiratory 
diseases ‘brought on by the cold nights’.® But from 1910 on the informa- 
tion becomes more explicit. 

1910. Northern Nigeria. Pneumonia . . . often appears to assume Ejjidemic form, 
when, during the cold weather, the natives huddle together in ill -ventilated huts for 
mutual warmth.® 

1911. Northern Nigeria. There is very little doubt that Pneumonia, as seen here, 
is generally epidemic.’ 

1912. Northern Nigeria. Early in the year, two outbreaks of disease had been 
reported from the Province of Kabba — one of Small Pox, the other an obscure 
disease attended by fever, cough and extensive mortality. ... 

The other epidemic, which had almost died out when the Province was visited, 
was undoubtedly one of Pnomnonia. An apparently identical outbreak had been 
alleged to have decimated the same part of the Province about seven years before. 

The centre of the outbreak was a Pagan town called Omjiami; it was stated by 
the native.s that during the previous six months 122 persons out of a poxmlation of 
about 700 had died of the disease, and the place, together with the people and tlioir 

’ See ibid., p. 43; 1925, pp. 19-20; I92e, p. 191. 

’ See ibid., pp. 24, 200-1. , 

® See ibid. 1927, p. 18, Appendix, p. 101. 

See ibid. 1925, p. 23, Appendix, pp. 113-lfi. 

® Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1905-6, p. 103. 

“ Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1910’, p. 138. 

’ Northern Nigeria, jtfediwri jBeporj! J9II, p. 43. 
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habits, afforded a classical example of how epidemic Pneumonia becomes such a fatal 
disease in this country. The town occupies a bare wind-swept site. The situation 
is often damp and cold. The people wear practically no clothmg, and they go to 
sleep on the bare earthen floors of their huts.’- 

1914. Southern Provinces. Pneumonia is one of the most serious actde diseases 
from whicli the native suffers. It is most common during the cold harmattan 
season.^ 

1917. Northern Provinces. Pneumonia and Influenza are exceedingly common 
everywhere and may bo numbered with the endemic diseases which account for 
vague reports of ‘outbreaks of sickness’ forthcoming from lay sources. Wore it not 
for the very brief course so often run by Pneumonia, many more cases of the disease 
would be admttted to the Native Hospitals. A large proportion of the cases which 
are admitted comes from among the Soldiery and Police ; for with them, a very brief 
prostration means failm’o to appear on parade and consequent reporting sick.“ 

The pandemic of influenza in 1918 eapaed probably many more deaths 
in Southern Nigeria than any other catastrophe that has ever befallen 
that country. A report transmitted to the Secretary of State described the 
events as follows ; 

Lagos was infected on the 14th September; generally the Epidemic spread north- 
ward and eastward: the river Niger in the Southern Provinces being reached during 
the middle of October, the Eastern Railway at the end of the month, the Cross 
River early in November, and the Cameroons about the middle of November. 

The disease spread chiefly along the railway, and by river and road along the 
trade routes. 

The onset and decline in each place were remarkably rapid : there was a period 
of about a fortnight during which the disease reached its maximum followed by 
a fortnight when the disease was at its maximmn, then a third fortnight of rapid 
decline. 

Practically all prophylactic measures were useless. 

The Epidemic was too overwhelming for treatment to have much effect — except 
in a few places where Medical Officers are stationed. Matters had necessarily to be 
left to themselves. Excluding the Cameroons, the population of the Southern 
Provinces of Nigeria is about nine million, the area about 78,600 square miles, and 
the Medical Officers about 32. 

More than half the ijopulation suffered from the disease in a more or less acute 
form. 

More than 6% of those attacked in a more or less acute form died. 

Nearly 3% of the population of the Southern Provinces of Nigeria, that is at 
least 250,000 individuals, died from Infliienza durmg the Epidemic.* 

For Northern Nigeria the published information is very scanty. The 
Medical Report for 1918 said: 

. . . the native population was imiversally affected and a very large number of 
deaths occiured.® 

Among the native population the mortality has been very fiigh, Ijiit an. estimate 
of its amount, even approaching accuracy, is practically imiiosaible." 

^ Northern Nigaria, Medical Report 1912, p. 36. See also ibid., pp. 13, 57, 7.9 /,?, p. 50 ; Nigeria, 
Medical Report 19U,p. 20, 1915, p. 16, 

“ Golonial Reports, Nigeria 1914, p. 24. See also Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1913, p. 9 ; 
Mgavis., Medical Report 1914,p.n, 1915, p.SS. ' 

: * Ibid, igif, p. 138. ■ . . 

* Southern Proviuocs, Medical Report 1918, p. 27. 

* Northern Provinoes. JHedicffll jR^ori 2975, p. S. 

® Ibid., p, 6. Por some other ooraments on the epidemic, see ibid., pp. 8, 31, 12, 18-19, 61-3. 
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Ttough probably much less severe than in the Southern Provinces^ the 
epidemic in the Northern Provinces apparently lasted longer. 

Northern ProvineeB. — The infliienza epidemic which caused such a high death and 
sick rate ceased practically as an epidemic about February though a few sporadic 
cases were reported from the various stations for some months after, the severer 
forms of this disease being amongst the native population.^ 

Finally the Medical Eeport for 1919-21, covering the whole of Nigeria, 
stated : 

Influenza and Pneumonia. — With the subsidence of the great pandemic of 1918, 
these two closely allied (if not identical, for Nigerian purposes) disease seem to have 
shot their bolt for the time being. Strictly localised epidemics of them recur at 
some one district or another amiually : during the triennium they followed what may 
be called their normal endemic routine.® 

Medical Reports for subsequent years said : 

. 1922. Pneumonia and Influenza. — ^These infections were very prevalent in various 
parts of both sets of Provinces towards the end of the year.^ 

1923. Influenza of an extremely mild type appeared, but never assumed epidemic 
form. The cases occurred mainly in the Northern Provinces.® 

1924. Influenza shows a much higher figure than formerly but did not appear in 
epidemic form.® 

1925. Influenza. This disease has been reported as being epidemic in many 
places e.g. Port Harcourt, Ibadan and Ouitsha in the Southern Provinces and Zaria, 
Minna, Kaduna and Jos m the Northern Provinces. These epidemics were of a mild 
type and the mortality was small.’ 

1928. In the harmattan season and during the height of the rains pneumonia is 
very common and the death rate heavy . . . .* 

1934. The pneumonias, especially broncho-pneumonia, contmue to take a heavy 
toll of life, especially of infants.® 

1936. Pneumonia infections are exceedingly common and account for a very 
largo porcontage of deaths.®® 

1937. . . . pneumonia . . . may be roughly calculated to account for twenty-five 
to thirty -throe per cent of aU native deatlis.®® 

1940. Pneumonias. 2,410 cases with 806 deaths were reported during the year. 
Broncho -pnemnonia was found by autopsies to have caused 277 (66-4%) of the 
deaths of 600 children of three years and under who died in Lagos in 1940. Lobar 
pneumonia was responsible for twenty -six of their deaths (6-2%), so the pneumonias 
were respoirsible for almost two-thirds of these infant deaths. 

® Some areas in the Northern Provinces, of oonrae, also suffered enormously. While in Lagos, the 
primary focus of infection, ‘ at least’ 1,200 people are said to have diedfrom influenza (see Southern 
Provinces, Medical lie-port 1918, p. 28), the number of deaths in Kano City with only lialf the 
population of Liigos may have been almost 1,000 (see the table p. G.60 above). 

® Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1919, p. 14, ® Nigeria, Medical Report 1919-21, p. 59. 

■* Ibid. 1922, p. 51. See also Eeport on Cameromis 1922, p. 46: ‘A large number of cases of acute 
broncho-pneumonia occurs at the “ change of ae.ason” from the dry to the wet, and vice versa ; the 
natives themselves attribute this to the effects of the influenza epidemic of 1918. It is probable 
that tlio infoction of that epidemic will linger for some time, especially in the areas of overcrowding 
and heaviest rainfall.’ 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1923, p. 7. ® Ibid. 1924, p. 7. 

’ Ibid. 1925, p, 22. See also ibid. 1026, p. 14. 

® Ibid. 192S, p. 13. See also ibid, 792?', p. 16, In 1027 there was a serious epidemic of pneu- 
monia in Adainawa Province (sW ore Nori/ierji Praaijtccs 7927, p. 9). 

® 'Nigoiia,, Medical Report 1934, 

®® Ibid. 1935, p, 13. ‘There was a severe influenza epidemic in Yola early in the year with a 
de&th-vo\lofl35' {Report on Northern Rrovinces 1935, p. 6). 

'Higeria, Medical Report 1937, p. IT. 
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If such can occur in Lagos, infantile mortality from respiratory diseases through- 
out the country must be very heavj'. The sulphonamides render great service at 
points whore patients can be admitted to hospital, but these are mere ‘islands’ in 
the expanse of disease, so here, as in all other cases, the real ‘cure’ is prevention 
tlu'ough social uplift.*- 

1941. Where hospital treatment is sought, the pneumonias, like cerebro -spinal 
fever, have gained a vastly improved prospect of recovery tlu’ough the introduction 
of sulphonamide medication. A very largo proportion of the cases, however, never 
come under medical notice.'-* 

1942. A comparison of diseases treated in the Northern and Southern Provinces 

yields interesting details. . . . Respiratory diseases are percentagely roughly equal 
in north and aeuth and in both over 50 per cent of the cases were pneumonias, but 
while in the North the mortality was 9-9 per cent in the South it was IS-G.-’ , 

In Lagos, deaths from all forms of pneumonia amounted to 600, or 16 per cent of 
total deaths, . . , showing no ap^ireciable change from the corresponding rate in 1941. “* 

1943. Pneumonia. 4,274 cases with 898 deaths were notified but it is certam that 
very many cases occurred about which nothing was heard.® 

1944. Pneumonia. 3,602 cases were notified with 795 deaths, but these figures give 
no real idea of the pirevalonco of the disease as there is no doubt that many cases are 
never notified." 

Tuberculosis. This disease, just as pneumonia, was apparently not dis- 
cussed in official reports before 1910 and its incidence, unlike that of 
pneumonia, was at first considered to be small. But opinion changed soon. 
I shall first quote some passages referring to Northern Nigeria. 

1910. Tuberculosis is an exceedingly rare disease among the natives; but it is 
not at all mxoommon among African non-natives from the Coast.’ 

1912, It is a source of thankfulness that Tuberculosis cannot really be called an 
endemic disease in the Protectorate; and it is probable that, in the oases now 
mentioned, either the patients themselves were importations or the infection was 
imported from without. 

Were the disease to obtain a real footing in the country it would assume epidemic 
proportions on account of the conditions which have been mentioned in referring 
to Pneumonia.® 

1913. It is rather distressing to note that the infection shows signs of obtaining 
a footing. Beyond isolating natives who appear with it in hospital or gaol, little 

-can bo done to stamp it out.” 

1915. With the end of the year, it had become necessary to recognise eirteric 
fever and tuberculosis as naturalised members of the endemic community, for it 
was no longer either trutliful or possible to regard examples of them as isolated 
importations.*” 

1917. Tuberculosis although not very widely disseminated, obtrudes itself on the 
observer with painful regularity. It is showing its ugly presence amongst the Arabs 
of the North, in whom it was unknown until quite recently, so far as the present 
roj)ortor [Dr. Blair] has been able to discover.** 

The 1911 Medical Report for Southern Nigeria^'^ merely stated that 
‘more cases of Tubercular Disease have come under notice in Lagos 

* Nigeria., Medical lieport 1940, p. 8. ” Ibid. 1941, p. 8. ” Ibid. 1942, p. 3. 

* Il)id., p. 9. ” Ibid. 7,943, p. 11. ” Ibid. 7.947, p. 10. 

* Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1910’, p. 138. 

: “ Northern Nigeria, IfedicaJ licporf 7972, p. 59. 

” Ibid. 7S73, p. 61. See also Nigeria, HfedicaZ Report 7974, p. 21. 

*“ Ibid. 1916, p. 9. See also Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1916, p. 8; Colonial Reports, 
Nigeria 1916, p. 27. : . . ** Nigeria, Medical Report 7977, p. 138. 

*” See Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1911, -pp. S, 18. 
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(Municipal Area) than elsewhere’. Since only ‘92 cases were treated in 
that town’ the number of cases ascertained elsewhere was evidently 
negligible. 

The 1912 Report contained two somewhat contradictory statements. 
The Principal Medical Officer said: 

Tuberculosis is a disoasa attended with high mortality among negro races. The 
known incidence has not been great in past years in Southern Nigeria, but it is 
a danger which will, it is hoped, be lessened with the gradual advance of improved 
sanitation. The following shows the percentage of Tuberculosis to total cases treated 
during the last six years, and indicates that no marked increase has occurred. 

1907 WOS 1909 1910 1911 1912 

0-17 0-17 0-18 0-15 0-19 0-15^ 

The Senior Sanitary Officer, however, reported: 

More patients suffering from Tubercular disease are now seen than used to be 
the case but there are no statistics available to show whether it is simply that more 
of the sulTerers are coming for treatment or that the affection is really increasing ; 
some Medical Officers appear to hold the opinion that the latter is the correct view.^ 

In his report for 1913 the Acting Senior Sanitary Officer said: 

That there has been a marked increase m tuberculous patients is alarming, but 
it is just possible that with the more careful diagnostic methods in use at jnesent a large 
number of cases formerly relegated to bronchitis and other allied diseases are now 
included under this heading. The increase, which is very marked, is six times that 
of 1912, and was con&ied entirely to the Central Province.® 

In his next report he said under ‘Aids to increase of tuberculosis’: 

The insanitary conditions under which most natives Uve, their inherent love of 
small, stuffy rooms, and their disregard for the rudiments of sanitation with respect 
to the food they eat and the water they drink, are important factors hi predisposing 
them to tuberculous disease.® 

According to the sanitary reports for the following years tuberculosis 
was on the increase.® 

I shall now quote some passages referring to the whole of Nigeria. 

1916. Cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were observed more frequently than in 
former years. Although confined for the most part to the humid Southern Provinces 
a few cases have also been seen amongst the natives in the drior Northern Provinces. 
In the opinion of the medical and sanitary officers, this disease is on the increase 
and often assumes a very virulent form.® 

Enteric fever and tuberculosis are much more difficult to stamp out than is yellow 
fever ; and the advent of all three is one of the penalties which have to be paid for 
easier communication with the outer world.’' 

1919-21. The fact that they [influenza and pneumonia] are endemic probably 
accounts, partly at least, for the slow but steady advance of imported pulmonary 
tuberculosis.® 

This invasion makes slow but steady progress: it is much more prevalent in the 

® Ibid. 1972, p. 8. ® Ibid., p. 24. ® Ibid. /9M, p. 39. 

* Nigeria, Medical Report 1914, p. 76. See also ibid, 1917, p. 23 ; Southern Provinoea, Medical 
Report 1918, pp. 23-6. 

® See Nigeria, Medical Report 1915, pp. 49-60 ; Southern Provinces, Medical Report 1916, p. 18. 

“ Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1915, p. 20. ^ Ibid., p. 21. 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 7979-21, p. 69. 
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Soutliern, than, it ia in the Northern Provinces ; in the Southern Provinces, it is more 
common on the coast than it is inland, and it appears to be more prevalent in Lagos 
than it is at any other point on the coast, but statistics are less unreliable at Lagos 
than they are anywhere else in Nigeria: as a matter of fact, the figmes of the last 
few years, taken superficially, would seem to hidioate a relative decrease in its 
prevalence in Lagos.^ 

1922. Leaving out the more or less anglicised classes of the Coast, it is not a disease 
which has so far obtahied a footing among the upper classes : this i.s not surprising 
for they load comparatively hygienic lives vis-h-vis this infection.^ 

1923. Statistics are not available except for Lagos, the disease however is widely 
spread throughout Nigeria. . . , 

The total deaths registered in Lagos dm’hig 1923 were 2,492 and sijice out of 1,081 
certified deaths there wore 91 deaths from tuberculosis it may bo assumed tbat 
a proportionate number occurred amongst the vmcertifled which would mean that 
possibly over 200 deaths from tuberculosis occurred. Lagos is grossly overcrowded, 
however, and the tuberculosis rate cannot be taken as an index of the extent of 
the dis6a.9e generally.’* 

1924. Tuberculosis and syphilis appear to bo on the increase.'* 

1925. Very little accurate information is available as to the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis in Nigeria. Cases occm' in widely separated places. As a rule infection is of 
the pulmonary type and so far as is known invariably ends fatally.® 

1926. Tuberculosis, chiefly pulmonary, is increasing thronghout Nigeria.® 

1927. The number of cases treated does not give a reliable idea of the incidence 
amongst Africans, as many oases not recorded in the returns are seen in the villages 
on tour and the natives do not seek treatment readily for this disease.’ 

1930. Tuberculosis must be considerably more common in the Southern Provixrces 
than hospital and dispensary ret'ums would indicate. In the Northern Provinces 
it does not appear to ho a very common disease and only a few oases were reported 
during the year.® 

1932. Except in. Lagos exact information about the prevalence of tuberculosis is 
lacking, but it is clear from the hospital returns that in its pulmonary form it is a 
disease of great importance tliroughout Nigeria. . . . 

The chief hope for the future lies in the gradual improvement in housing conditions 
that is taking place in many parts of the country and in bringing home to the mass 
of the people by education and propaganda the practical rneasur’os necessary to 
prevent the spread of the disease.® 

1936. Although there is no direct evidence of a rapid increase in the loss of life 
from tuberculosis in Nigeria — ^principally pulmonary m orighi— there is little doubt 
in the minds of v.arious persons who have investigated the subject that the disease 
constitutes a very real menace. This is particularly the case owing to the fact that 
the type encoimtored is usually the acute, exudative or infantile variety with rapid 
dissemination and a fatal issue within a year or so. 

In order that an effort might be made to stem the tide of this disease (which was 
responsible for over nino per centum of deaths from all causes in Lagos in 1936) it 
was added to the list of diseases, which are compulsorily notifiable and against which 
certaiii admiriistrativo measures can be taken.*® 

1937. Plans have been prepared for the erection of a small tuberculoHis ward at 

* Nigeria, Medical Report 1019-Zl,^, 60. See also Oohnial Reports, Nxfj&ria 1919, p. ICi. 

Kijiona, Medical Report 1922, -p. SI. 

‘ Ibid. 1923, 1). 20. Sea also ibid. 192S, pp. 22-3. 

“* Ibid. 1924, p. 7. ' Ibid. 1925, p. 22. « Ibid. 1920, p. 16. 

’ Ibid, iyaf, p. 19. See also ibid. 7925, pp. 16, 24-6; 7.729, p. 29. 

® Ibid. 7939, p. 23. See also Medical Census Southern Provinces (Oensua of Nigeria, 7.737, vol. vi), 
p, 24: ‘There is little doubt -that the disease is becoming more frequent and that it will spread 
aniongst the interior tribes. As a general role native cases run a rapid course and death occurs in 
froru six montlvs to one year.’ ■ 

° Nigeria, Medico! Report 1932, p. 23. 


' Ibid. 1930, pp. 24-6. 
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Yaba — a suburb of Lagos — ^whore a few of the most infectious cases of the disease 
would be treated. With so many other urgent claims on the country’s revenue, 
more ambitious anti-tuberculosis measures of a specific nature camiot be considered 
yet. Prevention of this disease, however, is closely connected with the improvement 
of housing and other general sanitary conditions.^^ 

1940. One disturbing feature is the large death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Of those admitted to hospital suffering from this complaint thirty per cent died. 
The majority oi cases are seen in a very advanced condition, but it is also very 
evident that immunity to this disease has not been acquired.” 

1941. 992 cases with 304 deB.ths of tuberculosis of all types came to the notice of 
the medical authorities. Those two figures cannot be taken as in any way a true 
measure of case -mortality: with a hopelass disease such as tuberculosis often proves 
to Jao in the non-resistant African, most cases leave hospital or dispensary attendance 
to return to, and almost certainly succumb m, their native village or town. For 
Lagos, the conusponding figui-os were 340 cases with 226 deaths and the latter 
represented 8' 6 per cent of all deaths in the township.” 

1942. Another matter of serious import is the rise in incidence of tuberculosis. 
26 per cent of all invaliding^ of African officials druing the year were due to this 
disease. The high mortality, tho ease of spread in the overcrowded areas and the 
lack of immunity among the people of this country produce a situation of extreme 
gravity. A small tuberculosis hospital has been erected at Yaba, but it is the early 
curable cases we must ondeavovu’ to control. Tho whole subject is receiving earnest 
oonsideration.” 

In Lagos, where notification is more frequent than anywhere else in Nigeria, there 
were 266 deaths notified from tuheroulosis of all types, representing a crude death- 
rate of 1-68 per thousand of population. . . . Deaths from tuberculosis amongst the 
native population represented 8-6 per cent of all deaths in Lagoa township, during 
1942: this percentage shows no change from 1941. 

In other medical stations of Nigeria, outside Lagos, an increasing number of oases 
of tuberculosis are being seen by Medical Officers, who notified a total of 1,111 oases. 
The disease is known to bo rapidly fatal in tho majority of oases, though only a 
proportion of the deaths come to the notice of the medical authorities owing to the 
vast scattered population and tho limited number of medical practitioners available 
outside a few large towns.® 

1943. Tubercxilosis .still appears to be on the increase and 1,218 cases were 
notified, of which 407 wore fatal. . . . 481 cases of ■which 304 proved fatal, occurred 
in Lagos township during the year. 134 cases were reported in tho Western Provinces 
but it is stated that only those in the last stages attend the hospitals.® 

Invaliding figures of African officials from this disease are disquieting t.g. in the 
Police Department 39 per cent of all invalidings of officials was due to Tuberculosis. 
In the Railway the figm-e was 29 per cent. Public Works Department 21 per cent, 
Medical Department 17 per cent.’ 

1944. 1,209 eases of tuberculosis of which 393 terminated fatally, wero notified; 
figures which show little difference from last year. . . . 373 cases were notified in 
Lagos Township, of which 304 died, 684 cases with 113 deaths wore notified from 
the Northern Provinces. The disease is believed to be on the incrfia.so in Port 
Hareourt. Poor honsing and overcrowding amongst tho population with a low 
degree of resistance to tins disease, are no doubt leading factors in spread. War 
conditions have brought in large additional nvunhers of people into the urban areas 
[and] at the same time interfered with the necessary additional provision and 
improvement of hou.smg.” 

.Invaliding figiu-es of African Staff for this disease remain liigh, 23'6 per cent of 
the total.® 

’ Ibid. 7.937, p. 17. ” Ibid. IWO, p. (i. ” Ibid. 1947, p. 8. 

■* Ibid. 1942, IX 3. ® Ibid., p. 9. “ Ibid. 1943, p. 11. 

’ Ibid., p. 6, ” Ibid. 1&44, p. 10. “ Ibid., p. 4. 
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The position has been recently summarized as follows : 

Tuberculosis is a problem causing much concern as the African is very susceptible 
to the disease, which as a rule is rapidly fatal. The conditions of poor housing and 
over-crowding, in which he lives, provide a fertile soil for its siu-ead. In Lagos, the 
only area for which accurate vital statistics are available, tuberculosis is responsible 
for 9 per cent of all deaths. ... A specialized enquiry will be required before large 
work or expenditure on tuberculosis can bo justified, and a close study of the 
incidence of the disease in different parts of the comitry is needed, while the condi- 
tions under which natural recovery occurs will have to bo known before suitable 
preventive measures can be devised.^ 

Leprosy. €)n 30 November 1910 The Nai'thern Nigeria Gazette published 
Notes ‘compiled from Reports by Residents and other Officers on the 
subject of Leprosy among the natives of the Protectorate They stated 
with regard to the prevalence of the digease and to segregation : 

Prevalence oj the Disease. Leprosy seoins to bo found tluoughout tho Protectorate, 
though the disease appears to bo much more prevalent in the N itl i tl a i ii the 
more Southern parts of tho country. 

The number of lepors m Sokoto Province is returned as 6,596.® In the Kano 
Emirate alone there is an estimated number of 6,000, and in the other tliree divisions 
of the [Kano] province about half that number. In Bornu the number is estimated 
at 4,000. 

In Bassa the acting Resident, Mr. Maynard, writes ‘Leprosy is not at all prevalent 
in this province taken as a whole’. 

Tlie Resident of Yola reports the same. In Muri, Capt. Ruxton considers that 
an average of 2 oases might be found in every village along the main trade routes. 
From Ilorin, Mr. Dwyer reports that the disease is not very prevalent. ... 
Several reports state that the disease is more common among Mahommedans 
than among the Pagan tribes. 

Segregation of Lepers. In this, native custom differs widely in tho various districts 
and speaking generally the Pagans seem to enforce far more rigid segregation than 
the Mohammedans ; thus among the Pagans of the hill division of Bautohi, Lepers 
are given separate houses. The Resident Niger reports that amongst the Gwaris 
and Nupes all contact with lepors or then’ belongings is avoided. Mr. Maynard 
reports from Bassa that tho Igara people drive lepers from tho towns, while tho other 
tribes give the leper a separate house in which ho is forced to live, although, as a rule, 
he is within hail of his family who supply his wants. Mr. Withers Gill writes that 
among the Zaria pagans, lepors live on their own farms and roeeivo assistanco from 
the outside at seed time and harvest. 

The acting Resident of Kabba, Mr. Sciortino, reports that tho Egbiras and 
Kukurukus enforce segregation to the extent of separate huts, but husband and wiie 
are not separated. 

Among the A-woro the custom is stricter; Lepers are isolated in tho bush, and 
husband and wife are separated. 

In the Mahoinmedan states on the other hand, there is hardly ever any attempt 
at segregation, and that, when attempted, is of the slightest. 

Mr. Arnett, acting Resident Kano, reports that two years ago an attempt was made 
to confine lepors to separate compounds; the only result was to drive many out of 
the town into the outlying districts ahd tho scheme failed: a similar attempt at 
Katsena met with the same fate. : . 

® A.1'en.y ear Plan of Development and Wdfare for Nigeria ISdG, p. 73. 

“ ‘Notes on Leprosy in Northern Nigeria’, Gazette, 30 Nov. 1910, pp, 205-6. 

* ‘The Emir of Sokoto has caused a census to be made of all the lepotrs in his territory ‘Ab- 
stracts froni the report by the Resident of the Sokoto Province for the quarter ending 30tli 
September 1910’, ibid;, 31 May 1911, p. 122. 
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111 the provinces of Sokoto and Bomu no attempt at segregation appears to have 
been made by the native authorities. 

In Zaria province, in the capital alone, there is a leper quarter. Mr. Withers Gill, 
acting Resident, writes that this quarter contains about 200 men, women, and 
children, and that many of the latter are not lepers. 

In Sokoto Division with, a population of about 1,000,000 the number of 
lepers was 5,381. But the incidence of leprosy varied enormously from 
district to district. 

... no less than 16 districts out of 46 show a proportion of over 100 per 10,000 of 
population, and of thesie 3 districts have over 200 per 10,000 (Kwarre, 236-4 Dinawa, 
224 and Zurmi 203) whereas in only two districts does the figure fall* below 20 per 
10)000 (Gummi 17-6 and Sokoto town and district 17-7).’^ 

The figures stated are I consider very alarming even if they should prove to be 
over-estimated, which is improbable since doubtless many of the less obviously 
affected have not been included.® ’ 

The total number of lepers in the province is so large (nearly 6,600) that it is 
obviously beyond the powers of the native administration to deal with them satis- 
factorily, and short of such large measures of effective segregation and treatment 
as con be afforded by Government institutions it is doubtful whether much is to be 
expected.® 

While the figures for lepers in Sokoto Division may have been approxi- 
mately correct the statistical position in the Protectorate as a whole was 
quite obscure. The Medical Officer had stated : 

The average for the whole of Sokoto Division is 53-2 per 10,000, aird I doubt if 
this figure is exceeded in any part of Africa in a similar area.* 

But if the estimate of 4,000 lepers for Bornu Province with about 
700,000 inhabitants was exact the proportion of lepers would have been 
higher there than in Sokoto Division. Governor Bell in his report for 
1910-11 said: 

Leprosy . . . has been foimd to be terribly rife among the natives of the Moslem 
States. It is estimated that, in the Sokoto Emh-ate alone, there are more than 6,000 
lepers, and that in the whole Protectorate there are probably some 80,000. The 
problem is one that reqtiires vigorous action, due consideration being at the same 
time paid to native susceptifailitie.s.® 

If there wore actually 80,000 lepers in the whole Protectorate, the 
proportion of lepers in Sokoto Emirate would have been considerably 
below the average. The Senior Sanitary Officer realized the necessity of 
securing more accurate figures for the other Provinces. 

Steps are being taken ... to establish Segregation Camps: and the Medical and 
Political Ofticens all over the country are collecting statistics of Lepers; but the 
evidence, upon which the statistics, compiled up to date, rest, is so largely only 
hear-say that they cannot be regarded as reliable." 

But nothing seems to have been done to obtain more reliable data. 

The number of lopors is very large, but the day for an accurate leper census is 
not yet.® 

* Statement by the Medical Officer, Sokoto, Dr. DaJziel, Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Eoport 
1910’, p. 161. “ Ibid., p. 163. ® Ibid., p.l61. * Ihid., p. 153. 

® Colonial Seports, Northern Nigeria J910-J1, pp. 6-6. 

" Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1910’, p. 138. 

® Northern Nigeria, jlfaWcaZ JJepori 7917, p. 44. 
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Some segregation was carried out in the following years^ but it was 
realized that the figures of admissions were ‘trifling having regard to the 
great prevalence of Leprosy in the country’.® Moreover ‘the progress in 
leper segregation was greatly curtailed by the outbreak of war ; in more 
than one region there was actual retrogression’.® The fluctuations in the 
number of cases treated in Northern Nigeria were as follows 
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^rrevioiis 
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o/m- 

patients 

1911 

P 

83 

84 ^ 


1015 

666 




1912 

01 

744 

805 

66 

1916 

636 

46 

m‘^ 

63 

1913 

70S 

243 

961 

113 

1917 

538 

108 

601" 

62 

1914 

784 

185 

909 

124 

1918 

634 

47 

OlP 

92 


1 Total cases treated in 1910, 37; see Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Kcport 1010’, p. 138. 
“ Including 6 out-patients. ^ Including 16 out-patients. * Including 30 out-patients. 


The number of lepers ascertained at the 1921 ‘census’ in the Northern 
Provinces was as follows:® 



1,189 
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10,6.W 


Konta- Mun- 
gora sin Muri 

880 1,970 897 




1,708 


1 , 00-1 


Yola Zaria 
1,034 2,321 


Total 

32,772 


The average for the country was 33 lepers for eaeli. 10,000 inhabitants. 
The proportion was highest in Zaria (61) and lowest in Bornu (11). In 
Sokoto Province (30) it was somewhat below the average. Mi'. Meek makes 
the following comment : 

The niimbor of lepers in Nigeria is thus proportionately very much higher than 
in India. But in India care was taken to exclude from the statistics all diseases such 
as leucoderma which have the outward appearance of leprosy, and are believed by 
itho natives to be such. On the other hand, it is probable that numbers of genuine 
lepers were concealed in the Nigerian census." 

In Southern Nigeria le]irosy likewise began to cause concern a few years 
before the First World War. • 

There can be no doubt that the disease is far more prevalent m the Central 
Province, and probably other parts of Southern Nigeria, than available retunis 
indicate .... 

The matter is one which has already occupied the attention of the Government 
and presents a problem which will demand earnest consideration in the future. It is 

^ See Northern Nigeria, Medical 7JBpod797J,p. 44; J9I2, pp. 12,68; 707,3, pp. 14, 51 ; Volonml 
Utimtls, Northern Nigeria 1011, p. 19; 1912, 32; 1913, p. 15. 

“ Northern Nigeria, Medicai Jiepori 7972, p. 68. 

" Nigeria, Medical Seporl 1914, p. 11. See also ibid., p. 28; 7975, p. 10; Northern Provinoes, 
Medical Report 1910, p. 18; Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, p. 138; Northern Provinces, Medical 
JJeporf 797S, pp. 9, 20. 

* iSeo Northern Nigeria, Medical Bepeyrt 1911, p, 21, 1912, p. 28, 1913, p. 20; Nigeria, Medical 
Report 1914, p. 40 ; Northern Provincee, Medical Report 1916, p. 35 ; Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, 
p. 168 ; Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1918, p. 42. 

" See Meek, Yol. ii, p. 238. " Ibid,,p.216. 
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possible that it may best be dealt with in connection with similar steps in Northern 
Nigeria.^ 

At that time there existed two small leper asylums at Yaba (Lagos) and 
Onitsha (Central Province), and a larger settlement at Ibusa (Central 
Province) wliich had been started in 1908 in an endemic centre of the 
disease.^ 

The Medical Reports for the following years said : 

1913. In the Western and Eastern Provinces leprosy is comj^aratively a rare 
disease. The principal foci appear to be at certain stations in the Central Province 
on the left bank of the Niger, viz.: — Onitsha, Asaba, Aboh, Awka’and Idah. A 
scheme for the segregation of lepens m villages is at present under consideration 
by Government.’’ 

1914. Nearly 90 per cent, of the cases of leprosy occur on the river Niger in the 
neighbourhood of Onitsha, while the 'Eastern Provinces appear to be almost free 
from the disease.” 

A schenie was introduced dining the year for a modified system of segregation 
and isolation in those parts of the country whore leprosy is most common, namely, 
the establishment of leper settlements or ‘villages,’ jirincipally in the neighbourhood 
of the larger towns.” 

But here again the war made an end to promising efforts. 

1917. The present time does not afford facilities for the enforcement of extensive 
segregation measures.” 

The total number of cases treated was as follows:’ 


1918 

106 


In connexion with the census of 1921 an attempt was made to ascertain 
the number of lepers also in the Southern Provinces. But no figures were 
obtained from some Divisions and from the Colonj'-. The total found was 
7,444. Mr. Talbot made the following comment: 

The table . . . of the number of lepers in the Southern Provinces is not of much 
value for two reasons. First no export knowledge was available and it is probable 
that many people alllictod with cellulitis and other forms of skin disease have been 
included in the return. Secondly, it is apparent that in manj^ Divisions the census 
officials could not find time to go into the matter at all thoroughly, and it is certain 
that in most even of tlioso Divisions, where some time and trouble were devoted to 
the question, only a comparatively small proportion of lepers would bo enumerated. 
How far theso two points noutraliso one another it is difficult to say, but it is jirobable 
that leprosy exists to a larger extent than would bo concluded from the numbers 
in the table.® 

’ Southoni Nigeria, Medical Report 1912, p. 8. See also ibid., p. 33. 

” See ibid,, p. 8, For the activities of these institutions in the preceding years see ibid., 19<IS, 
pp. 10, 27 ; 1009, pp. 12-13, 28; 1910, pp. 5, 26-7. See also, for example ‘Report on the Yaba 
Leper Asylum 1900-1’. 

” Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1013, p. 8. 

” See also Nigeria, Medical Report 1916, p. 62: *. . . leprosy is almost exclusively found in the 
region of the Niger River ... .’ 

” Ibid. 1914, p. 56. See also ibid., pp. 77, Wt-, 1915, pp. 60-1; Southern Provinces, Medical 
Report 1916, p. 18; 1918, pp.2,2-d. 

” Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, p. 23. See also Southern Provinces, Medical Report 1918, p. 22, 

’ See ibid., p. 64. : ® Talbot, vol. iv, p. 171. 
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Neither in Northern nor in Southern Nigeria did the end of the war lead 
to an intensification of the fight against leprosy. The Nigeria Medical 
Report for 1919-21 says: 

A number of the Native Administrations maintain isolation villages for the segre- 
gation of these unfortmiatos, but owing to the depletion of the Medical Staff, it has 
hitherto not been found possible to attempt much in the way of treatment.'^ 

No fresh departure in the tackling of this disease has been made for years — 
certainly not during the trieimium now under review. The reasons for this lack of 
progress in later years are too well known to call for mention. 

So far as the Northern Provinces — especially the Northern two-thirds of them— 
are conoernecf. Leprosy fills much the same place ns Tuberculosis does in Europe : 
this may not be true of the Southern Provinces, where, however, the infectioir is 
widely prevalent.^ 

Subsequent reports said: , 

1922. Leprosy. — ^The long contemplated movement against this widespread 
indigenous infection has not yet been materialised and there is little immediate 
prospect of any change. As stated in former reports,’ in Nigeria it largely takes the 
place occupied by Tuberculosis at home, and the systematic tackling of it presents 
much greater difficulty than does the tackling of Tuberculosis in England, where 
the existing machinery, although transcending anything of the sort conceivable in 
Nigeria within the life-time of any now living, does not accomplish every tiling 
expected of it.^ 

1923. There is no progress to record in the control of this disease beyond that 
mentioned in previous reports.’ 

The numbers of cases treated in the whole of Nigeria were given as 
follows:® 
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1919 

611 

62 

673 

48 

17 

1920 

602 

626 

1,027 

48 

32 

1921 

35 

624 

659 

26 

49 

1922 

446 

69 

606 

65 

68 

1923 

401 

839 

1,240 

36 

118 

1924 

382 

436 

818 

25 

220 

1925 

336 

225 

661 

32 

766 

1926 

136’ 

363 

488 

15 

1,160 

1927 

202 

414 

616 

32 

1,430 


’ According to Nigeria, Medical Report 1925, p. 49; 390. 


In 1925 both the number of patients presenting themselves for treat- 
ment in Hospitals and Dispensaaies’ and the interest of the Administration 
in the suppression of the disease increased. 

’ Nigeria, Medical Report 1919-21, p. 10. ’ Ibid., p. 60. 

’Sec Northern Provinces, ifcdiced Report 1916, p. 18; 191S, p. 20; Nigeria, Medical Report 
1919-21,v.G0: 
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Interest in the suppression of this disease has been awakened by the visit of 
Mr. F. Oldrieve, the Secretaay of the British Empire Leprosy Rehef Afssociation, to 
Nigeria, and it is proposed to form a branch in Nigeria. At present, Imowledge of 
the extent of leprosy in Nigeria is very defective. A few leper camps exist wherever 
the local chiefs and people have favoured the segregation of lepers in their ai’ea ; 
such segregation camps exist at Zaria, Yola, Maidugari and Koffl in the Northern 
Provinces and at Onitsha and Ogwashi in the Southern Provinces. There is no 
compulsion with regard to these and the inmates go out and in as they choose, public 
opinion being the controlling factor although the hope of treatment is also a powerful 
inducement. 

There is a leper Asylum at Lagos but hero there is compulsory detention. 

At large Medical Stations where treatment of lepers has been cai?ried on lepers 
come from distant parts of the country for treatment.^ 

The Medical Reports for 1926 and 1927 said: 

1920. Leprosy is very prevalent particularly in the Benin, Kwale, Asaba and 
Onitsha Districts. It is gratifying to observe that patients in the early stages have 
begim to attend for treatment voluntarily. Voluntary segregation settlements have 
been opened in several of the Northern Provinces and the patients get regular 
treatment.^ 

1927. The problem of leprosy in Nigeria is a very large and a very difficult one. 
There are a number of voluntary settlements, but most of these are of doubtful value 
and such provision as they afford affects only a few himdi-ed lepers in an advanced 
state of the disease. It has been estimated that there are 32,000 lepers in the 
Northern Provinces® and the number in the Southern Provinces, though not known, 
is probably greater.'* 

The 1928 report contained ‘A Study of Leprosy in Southern Nigeria’ 
which said among other things: 

It has repeatedly [been] observed by medical and political officers that leprosy is 
a very common disease in the Southern Provinces of Nigeria. No accurate figures 
have been obtained but some observers have estimated that in certain districts there 
is an incidence of more than thirty lepers per mille. The parts of the country in which 
the disease is most prevalent are very densely populated, and the actual number of 
cases mu.st therefore bo enormous. In the Northern Provinces the natives live in 
towns and walled cities, and the number of lepers can bo fairly accurately assessed. 
This is not so in the Southern Provinces where the people exist on countless small 
farms. These farms are sometimes grouped together and constitute a village, but 
generally they are scattered throughout almost impenetrable bush. It is therefore 
obvious that we cannot form any accm-ate idea of the number of lepers in these parts. 
Whether leprosy is more common in the north than in the south is a question open to 
dispute, but the salient fact remains, that leprosy is rife throughout Nigeria and 
constitutes a serious menace to the native population of some eighteen million 
pensons. 

For a number of years the problem of how to deal with [this] scourge has 
exercised the mind of the Nigerian government, but until recently no reasonable 
solution has been found. Legislation with the object of enforcing the segregation of 
all lepers has been con.sidered impracticable because it would entail an enormous 
expenditure and might defeat its own object by malting lepers hide themselves, 
rather than be taken forcibly from their families and virtually imprisoned for air 
indefinite period.® 

* Ibid., p. 23. “ Ibid. pp. 15-1 G. 

® Tlus was the 1921 ‘census’ figure. ' 

■* Ibid., 1927, p. 19. Rogers and Muir had still said in 1926; ‘In British Nigeria leprosy 
is . . . more ooinmon in the northern than in the southern portion . . . ’ (Leprosy, 1st ed., p. 27). 

® Nigeria, ilfedical Report 7925, Appendix, p. 89. 
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The 1930 report which expressed the behef that the number of cases 
treated had increased considerably^ said: 

It must not ba concluded from this that leprosy is on the increase ; there is no 
reason whatsoever to thinlc so, it is only a question of bettor facilities for treatment.^ 

In 1931 the number of lepers was ascertained at the General and the 
Intensive Censuses in the Northern Provinces.^ The results of the General 
Census were as follows 


Adaitiawa Hauchi 
3,9S9 3,172*' 


3,358 


2,125 


llonn 

837 


Kabha 

835 


Zaria 

4,538 


To/iil 



The total result was about the same as in 1921 ; there were returned 
31 lepers for each 10,000 inhabitants.' The proportion was highest in 
Adamawa (61) and lowest in Ilorin (16). In Sokoto Province (28) it was 
again somewhat below the average. 

In the six complete Districts in Katsina Emirate covered by the Inten- 
sive Census 863 lepers were counted in a population of 248,434 or 36 per 
10,000. In 16 villages m the rest of Katsina 310 lepers were counted in 
a population of 69,628 or 82 per 10,000, and it is interesting to note that 
in these 16 villages only 236 lepers were enumerated at the General Census. 
In 40 villages in the other Northern Provinces 370 lepers were counted in 
a population of 99,328 or 37 per 10,000.® 

The Medical Eeport for 1932 showed a very high incidence of leprosy 
in an area in the Southern Provinces. 

A leprosy survey undertaken in the Kwale Division of Warri Province at the end 
of the year by Dr. R. C. Jones, Medical OfOoer of Health, showed 3,181 lepers 
amongst 29,782 persons examined in seven villages — i.e., 10’68 per cent, of the 
population are srrffermg from leprosy. These figures were obtained by clinical 
examination only and it is possible that certain conditions simulating leprosy were 
included, but it is also likely that many early cases wore missed. Enough has been 
said to indicate the magnitude of the problem. The solution appears to bo mainly 
in propaganda and general education in hygiene, aided by the ostablishmont of 
farm colonies in which early cases of the disease will he encouraged to reisido. Treat- 
ment campaigns within the limits of possible expenditure by the country at present 
are not likely to give results commensurate with the cost until a general improvement 
of rural hygiene ocoms. It is unfortunate that in spite of the adoption of modern 
methods of treatment by doctors especially expert hi the treatment of the disease 
results generally are disappointing. Many cases, especially young adults, in whom 
the disease has aiiparently been arrested by treatment, return to the camps with 
rocrudosconco of the di.soaso some time after they have been discharged.® 

Other inve.stigations showed likewise a high incidence in certain areas. 

1937. A ntui\ber of leprosy surveys were made by the Superintendents of certain 
settlements and by tlio British Empire Leprosy Relief Association doctors in heavily 
infected areas in the South-Eastern provinces and infection rates as high as seven 
per cent were recorded.’ i T 

’ See p. 747 below. • ^ Nigeria,, Medical Heport 7!130, p. 14. 

® The Medical Censiises covered top few people to yield useful results. 

* See Oenms of Nigeria, 1931, vol. a, 38. ® See ibid., pp. 39, 106. 

“ Nigeria, Jl/niiofli Ucijori J.932, pp. 9-10. ’ Ibid. 7937, p. 8. 
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The Colonial Beport for 1938 said: 

It is estimated that there are some 200,000 lepers in. Nigeria — about 1 jser cent of 
the total population — and that of these nearly 6,000 are in voluntary segregation. 
Government maintains two leper colonies, but the bulk of the work done to control 
the disease is in the hands of the Native Administrations. The present policy is for 
these to encourage .segregation by providing farm settlements for lepers, who are 
there subject to care and treatment by staff belonging to the medical missions which 
have undertaken the management of the settlements on behalf of the Native 
Administrations. Management is being organised on a provincial basis . . . .’^ 

The Medical K,eport for that year showed the results of a special survey : 
A valuable survey of twenty -four representative villages of the Ibiono Clan in the 
Cvilabar .Province was made by the Medical Superintendent of the Itu Settlement. 
Among 4,626 persons examined he found 362 affected with leprosy, a rate of seventy- 
six per 1,000. The rate varied from 17-6 to 216 in different villages. This area is 
considered to be one of the most hedvily infected in the Southern Provmces.® 

For Cameroons Province the Report on the Administration of the 
Cameroons contains the following table which ‘is based on figures supplied 
by the Native Authorities over a considerable period in the Victoria, 
Mamfe and Bamenda Divisions, and in the case of the Kumba Division 
embodies the result of a cemsus of lepers taken by them in 1938’:^ 


Division 

Population 

Lepers 

Rate per Mille 

Victoria 

46,788 

105 

2-26 

Kumba 

70,404 

- 511 

7-26 

Mamfe 

68,139 

700 

10-28 

Bamenda . 

260,422 

600 

1-92 

Total . 

445,753 

1,816 

4-07 


The Report makes the following comment : 

The true incidence is believed to be considerably higher than that derived from 
these figures ; the estimate for Bamenda is certainly too low, and the Medical Officer 
at Banso considers that the disease is on the increase in the Divi.sion. . . . 

For the Province as a whole it may be assumod that the average incidence of 
leprosy is not less than 6 per millo .... 

The Medical Report for 1939 stated: 

The most encouraging work of the year has been accomplished in the sphere 
of leprosy control. This work is yet in its early stages in Nigeria, but a number of 
settlements under Mi.ssion management are now actively engaged in it. Their 
activities are no longer limited merely to the treatment and care of their resident 
patients, but their help has been extended to the surroimding villages where, with 
the CO -operation of tlie people, they have established clinics and treatment centres 
and undertaken surveys and propaganda work.* 

The success of the voluntary system of segregation as practised in Nigeria has been 
evidenced by the increasing demand for admission to the settlements. The number 
of inmates has risen from 2,500 ten years ago to approximately 7,000 to-day.® 
irhis, liowever, does not imply that the total number of lepers treated 
has increased in the same proportion. The statistics up to 1927 have been 
* Colonial Maports, Nigeria 1938, p. 24. The same figures were given ibid. 1937, p. 23. See 
also Rogers and Moir, Leprosy (3rd ed., 1946), p. 29: ‘E. Muir, as the result of a tour in Nigeria 
in 1930, estimated the number of leprosy cases at 200,000, lO-o per mille.’ 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1938, p. 8. * Report on Cameroom 1938, p. 88. 

^ Mgeria, MedicMl Report 1939, p. 4,. ® Ibid., p. 5. 
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summarized aboved For 1928-44 the general returns of diseases and 
deaths reveal the followuig figures for lepers 


Year 

In-patients I 

Out- 

patients 

liitmaining at 
end of 

previous year 

Admis- 

Total 

cases 

treated 

Deaths 

1928 

244 

447 

691 

31 

2,109 

1929 

297 

639 

836 

40 

3,440 

1930 

547 

768 

1,306 

56 

2,849 

RMJl 

639 

103 

642 

12 

2,251 

1932 

6 

305 

311 

16 

2,359 

1933 

79 

296 

378 

8 

2,593 

1934 

66 

314 

380 

23 

2,493 

1936 

180 

479 

659 

12 

1,978 

1936 

142 

468 

' 000 

18 

1,010 

1937 

270 

641 

911 

10 

1,397 

1938 

88 

428 

610 

10 

1,061 

1939 

144 

(893) 

637 

12 

803 

1940 



333 

6 

972 

1941 



300 

7 

817 

1942 



243 

2 

692 

1943 



263 

6 

1,273 

1944 


•• 

289 

12 

647 


The Nigerian Branch, British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, gave 
the following figures for the numbers of lepers under treatment in Govern- 
nient Leper Colonies and Mission Stations at the end of 1928 and 1929:® 



1 Northern, Provinces 

1 Southern Pro 

Vinces 


Nigeria 


Year 

hi- 

faiienU 

Oxit- 

patients \ 

Total 1 

In- 

patients 

Out- 

fatienis ' 

Total 

In- 1 
patients \ 

1 Out- 1 
patients | 

Total 

1928 

389 

204 

593 

1,723 

673 

2,390 

2,112 

877 

2,089 

1929 

697 

340 

1,037 

1,661 

932 

2,593 

2.358 

1,272 

3,630 


Finally, the Medical Reports show for 1931-5 the average leper popula- 
tion under treatment at leper settlements, for 1936-8 the approximate 
number of patients resident in such settlements, and for 1931-0 the cases 
of leprosy which received treatment at Native Administration Dispen- 
saries:^ 


Year 

Leper settlernents | 

Dispensaries 

Northern I 
Provinces 

Southern 

Provinces 

Total 

Northern 

Provinces 

Southern 

Provinces 

Total 

1931 

1 1,341 i 

1,663 

3,004 

438 

230 

668 

1932 

1,529 : 

2,032 

3,661 

912 

1,298 

i 2,210 

1933 

: 1,684 ■ 

3,276 

4,860 

586 

1,241 

1,827 

1934: 

1,768 

2,909 

4,767^ 

891 

930 

1,82) 

1936 

1,869 

3,247 

5,116 

1,705 

677 

2,38;i 

1936 

1,674 

3,626 

6,299 

1,331 

1,496 

2.826 

1937 

1,760 

3,923 

6,673 




1938 

2,086' 

; 4,707 

6,792 





Total does not tally with sum of items. 


[For notes . 


1-4 see opposite 
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It js difficult to interpret the combined results of these various staiistics. 
The Medical Report for 1930 said: 

Absolutely accurate figures of lepers under treatment are difficult to obtain biit 
Government Medical Officers had imder treatment 4,124 eases during the year to 
which must be added, although not included in the statistics of this report, 1,326 
cases under treatment m the Southern Provinces by Missions and 7 1 9 in the Northern 
Provinces, a total of 6,169 oases treated during the year which shows a great advance 
on previous yearsd 

Whether the figure of 6,169 really showed a great advance on previous 
years seems doubtful. The number of cases treated by. Government 
]\i:edical Officers decreased from 4,276 in 1929 to 4,164 (or 4,124) in 1930, 
and if the number of cases treated by Missions during 1930 was 2,045 
it was probably not very much larger than in 1929 since according to 
the report of the Nigeria Branch, British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, 
the number of lepers treated in the Mission Stations was 1,644 at the 
end of 1929. But from 1931 on, the number of cases, no doubt, increased, 
owing mainly to the opening in that year of standard Native Admunstra- 
tion Dispensaries. In 1936 the total number of cases treated may have 
exceeded 10,000. Moreover, the proportion of out-patients had decreased 
somewhat. It should be realized, however, that even so only a tiny fraction 
of all lepers were under treatment. 

The Second World War interfered again with the prosecution of anti- 
leprosy work. The Medical Report for 1940 said: 

Leprosy. — The year has on the whole been one of steady advancement, although 
lack of money and increased cost as a result of the war have had a hampering 
effect. ... 

The leiu’osy problem of Nigeria is of the very greatest importance, but a firm 
foundation already exists on which we can build later when adequate funds become 
available. '■“ 

The supply of adequate funds is, of course, decisive. The Medical 
Report for 1937 said: 

Exioouditure on leprosy was approximately £4,600 by Government, £7,600 by tlie 
Native Administrations of the Northern Provinces a.nd £6,000 by those of the 
Southei'n Provinces ; a total of more than £18,000. The missions in most cases met 
tho salaries and other expenses of then- European staff and the British Empire 
Leprosy Roliof As.soeiation provided two doctors and ton Too H. lay workers.® 

® Nigeria, Medical lie-port 1930, p. 14. 

“ Ibid, 19-10, p. 6. See also ibid. 1942, p. 6; Report on Wealern Provinces 1943, p. 7; Report 
on Eastern Provinces 1943, p. 0; Speech and Address bp Governor Sir Arthur Richards to the 
Legislative Council ISlli March, 1946, p. 43, 

‘ Nigevia, Mcd-ieal Report 1937, -pp. l-B. 

Notes to opposite pagd\ 

See p. 742. 

“ See Nigeria, Medical Report 1928, p. 61; 7929, p. 68; 1930, p. 57; 1931, p. 67; 1932, p. 63; 
1933, p. 53 ; 1931, p. 03 ; 1935, p. 61 ; 1936, p. 71 ; 1937, p. 48 ; 1938, p. 44 ; 1039, p. 11 ; 1940, p. 11 ; 
7.Wi, 11. 11 ; 7.W2, p. 12; 7.943, p. 14; 7944, p. 15. 

® See ibid. 7,923, Appendix, p. 156 ; 7929, Appendix, p. 99. 

•* See ibid. 1931, pp. 13, 41, 43 ; 1932, pp. 9. 42; 7933, pp. 9, 33 ; 1934, pp. 8-9, 34 ; 1935, pp. 6-7, 
28; 1936, pp. 7, 47; 7,937, p. 8; 1938, pp. 8-9. The Reports for 1936-8 say that the figures do ‘not 

include six or seven sinaU leper camps of less than twenty patients eaoli ’ . 
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The contribution by the Native Administrations meant certainly a great 
effort and it may be that not much more could be expected from them, but 
the expenditure by Government appears very small. However, large sums 
were recently granted from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund.^ 

The problem of lepioay in Nigeria is an immense one. It is generally admitted 
that there are at l6a.st 400,000 lepers in the eoimtry.® The incidence of leprosy in 
largo areas which have heen carefully surveyed is as high as fifty to sixty per thousand 
of the population. Of these only about 6,000 are receiving treatment in leper 
colonies or asylums,'* 

Regarding, the incidence of leprosy it may be said in conclusion: 
There is no evidence that in the Northern Provmces the disease is mucji 
more prevalent now than it was a generation ago. But the position is 
different in the South. Unless the incidence was greatly underestimated 
in former times leprosy must have spread there enormously. The policy 
which the Government has pursued so far and which consisted mainly in 
providing for those natives who jfresented themselves voluntarily for 
segregation, did not presuppose a knowledge of the actual spread of the 
disease. But a policy which aims at a large-scale reduction of leprosy is 
impossible without a careful count of the total number of lepers in the 
country. 

Medical and Sanitary Stajf. In his first report on Northern Nigeria, 
Sir Frederick Lugard stated : 

Among the flood of literature which has lately been poured out on tropical diseases, 
the diseases of the natives seem to have been lost sight of.'* 

A year later he reported : 

IJp to the present very few natives have attended the hospitals and dispensaries 
[other] than Government em25loy6s.° 

After another year he said: 

I hope next year to establish dispensaries for the free treatmont of natives at all 
centres of the administration. The small sum required for the building of such 
dispensaries at Lokoja and Zungeru has been provided. The result will, I hope, be 
to confer a great benefit on the peojfle, to popularise our rule, and to chock the 
present mortality.“ 

The situation was very different when on 1 January 1914 Sir F. Lugard 
became Governor of the amalgamated territories of Nigeria. The medical 

*• See Speech mid Address by Qomrnm Sir Arthur Richards to the Legislative Council ISth March, 
19ia, pp. 42-.I. 

“ Dr. Muir, wlio in 1936 had eatiniated the munher of lejiers at 200,000 (aeo p. 745 above), 
put it iti 1940 at 400,000 (see Rogers and Muir, Leprosy, 3rd ed., 1946, pp. 14, 4S). On 26 June 
1945 he said at the annual meeting of the British ISinpiro Leprosy Relief A ssociation ; ‘ In Nigeria, 
with its calculated 400,000-500,000 lepers, at least 100,000 of whom must bo of tlie infectious ty [lo, 
there is room in institutions for only some 6,000-7,000’ (see ‘Lei)ro.sy’, The Lancet, 7 July li)-15, 
p. 24). In a more recent paper Sir Leonard Rogers estimated the total number of lepers in British 
Africa at 750,000 and said that ‘about three-fourths of the total estimated cases are in Nigeria’ 

( ‘ Progress in the Control of Leprosy in the British Empire’, RrUish Medical Journal, 1 Juno 1946, 
p. 826). Dr. Haden Guest, on 9 July 1946, said in the House of Commons : ‘The headquarters 
of leprosy in the world is Nigeria and when I was there just before the war began I calculated 
that there were about one million eases, affecting some 6 per cent, of the population’ (PurZui- 
vdl. occoxxv. No. 173, col.' 280). 

’ A Ten,' Year Plan of DevelopmetU and Welfare for Nigeria 1940, p. 80. 

'* Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1900-1, p, 27. 

' Ibid. 1901, p. 32. “ Ibid. 1902, p. 80. 
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and sanitary progress achieved in the preceding decade was quite con- 
spicuous, particularly in Southern Nigeria,^ and there were good reasons to 
expect that in the course of another generation mortality in Nigeria would 
be considerably reduced. That these hopes were not fulfilled was, I think, 
due mainly to the fact that the medical and sanitary staff was depleted 
during the First World War and has not been adequately replenished and 
supplemented since. I shall first quote a few passages from the Medical 
Reports on Northern Nigeria for lOlF-lS:® 

1914. The year opened with an ambitious programme, so far as the amount of 
work in contemplation was concomed, and, for seven montlis, the, work was con- 
dyicted with the requisite swing ; but, thereafter, the war having broken out, sanitary 
activit 5 ', beyond the usual maintenance of established routine, had necessarily to 
give plaeo to affairs of more pressing importance. 

Many medical stations had to be^closed down, to release the Medical Officers, 
normally posted thereto, for military service ; while many Political Officers, accus- 
tomed to the helping on of sanitary activity, had their attention monopolised other- 
wise. Likewise, various xiersons, whoso collaboration was necessary for the adequate 
carrying out of .spocilio pieces of sanitary work, ceased to be able to co-operate with 
the Sanitary Officers. 

The consequence of this was that, during the last five months of the year, the 
activities of the Sanitary Officers wore directed, to a considerable extent, either to 
work of secondary importance from their point of view, or to strictly Medical duties.® 

The investigation of various Entozoal afioctions \vas effectually carried out by the 
Medical Officers throughout the Northern Provinces, but, for obvious reasons, was 
practically suspended after the month of August, as the stations whore most work 
of this nature is undertaken were either without Medical Officers altogether, or, in 
tho.se in wdiich two Officers were usually employed, the one man remaining had not 
the time at liia disposal.^ 

It would be hollow and pretentious to table recommendations for future work 
when so much desirable work is actually in view, wliich, for the time, cannot be 
got at. 

Last year’s programme was not completed, aiid much of the work indicated in 
the Report for 1913 romams to be done. 

The obvious policy is to keep up with routine work and to overtake arrears as 
soon as possible.® 

1916. The attenuated Medical Staff, natm'ally, failed to maintain progress in 
vaccination® and in leper segregation.’' This attenuation of the Staff also rendered it 
necessary to postpone, raitil the advent of bettor times, the carrying out of the 
ante bellum scheme of extending the dispensaries financed by various Native 
Af-lministrations.® 

Unfortunately, during the year under review, the worst foci of the disease [ Airkylo- 
stomiasis] happened to he in those regions in which the endemic activities of Medical 
and Sanitary Officei’.s had to be suspended. The advent of wax found, and very 

^ ‘ The sanitation of the Southern improved more rapidly than did that of the Northern settle- 
ments : this wns at least one good point about the liquor traffic ; for the South, where trade liquor 
was permitted, enjoyed a larger revenue than did the North where it was not. and being rioher 
ooidd afford to spend more on sanitation’ (Nigeria, Medical Report 1022, p. 46). 

“ For similar, but not quite ns bad, conditions in the Southern Provinces see ibid. 1015, xJp. 43, 
63; Southern Provinces, Medical Report 1916, p. 10; Nigeria, Medical Report 1911, pp. 13, 31; 
Southern Provinces, Medical Report 1918, pp. 12-13. 

Nigeria, JMkfd Peporl 7.W4, p. 10, See also ibid., p. 16. 

■* Ibid., p. 29. See also Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1916, i). 28. 

“ Nigeria, Medical Report 1914, p. 24. . 

“ See also ibid., 1915, p. 1(5; Northern Provinoes, Medical Report 1910, p. 18. 

’ See also Nigeria, McdicoJ Feport 1915, p. 20. ® Ibid., p. 10. 
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materially crippled, an eHective crusade against the disease ; a crusade which shall 
be resumed as soon as possible.^ 

. . . much of what was formerly called arrears must now be numbered with 
problems of the future, to be tackled when the times wiU permit.^ 

1916. The amomit of touring accomplished by the Sanitary Officers was unavoid- 
ably meagre. Such a state of afllairs is particularly unfortunate in the Northern 
Provinces where the most important form of sanitary activity is — and must be, for 
years to come — a constant crusade.® 

Water supply. ... no new departure was made: the res angusta domi, incidental 
to the war, precluded this. Several ambitious schemes are in view ; but to advocate 
them now would be a case of: ‘Nero fiddling while Rome was burning. ’•* 

Lectures are*not delivered: under existing conditions, they could serve no useful 
purpose.® f 

1917. During 1917, the world-wide war continued to dominate and heavily 
hamper sanitary activity. The Sanitary Officer was divorced from the normal duties 
of his office throughout the year ; the Senior Sanitary Officer was able to devote only 
about one half of his time to his own proper sphere exclusively; and depletions in 
the persoimel of the Medical Staff inevitably involved sudden and arbitrary changes 
and consequent breaches of continuity.® 

For obvious reasons, toui’s made by the Sanitary Officers were more restricted 
than they had ever been before. This, although unavoidable, was very un- 
fortunate 

Some of the smaller landward stations were only occupied intermittently during 
the year, or were not occupied at all. 

. . . the purely Native towns received much less attention than was their due.® 

1918. Since the outbreak of the great War, the Sanitary Branch of the Medical 
Department has been, steadily and with increasing rapidity, taking a back seat. 
This has been the fault of nobody — the ex-Kaiser alone excepted--for, when it is 
a case of ‘all hands to the pumps,’ m the presence of the exigencies of a great war, 
the civilian who asserts his claim to being allowed to stick to his own job is merely 
understudying ‘Nero fiddling whilst Rome was burning.’ Dm’ing the war, ‘business 
as usual’ has not been the rule in the Northern Provinces: the attenuated personnel 
of the Medical Department has been subjected to chronically progressive shrinkage ; 
and, naturally, the Sanitary Officers have been morally bound to fill gaps of pressing 
importance loft by their medical colleagues called off for military service.® 

. . . the hands of the sanitary clock have been put back and back, until now zero 
has been reached: i.e. . . . the Sanitary Branch now stands pretty well whore it did, 
what time it had boon created in the Spring of 1910. In other words, it behoves the 
Sanitary Branch to begin again from the beginning: i.e,, the Sanitary Branch, 
practically, will have to be reorganised, if not actually recreated.^® 

The chief feature of the Sanitary Branch at present is its morbidity and the 
sjanptoras of this morbidity are accumulated arrears, together with the absence of 
plans for work which ought, not only to have been planned but, to have been effected 
long ago. 

There are numerous centres of alleged sleeping sickness and of other diseaso.s 
which ought to have boon inspected and systematically dealt with long ere now, 
but which have not, so far, even been visited. ... 

The necessity for reconstiuction seems to be the paramount one over most parts 
of the Empire ; but, if it be permissible to compare small things with great, nowhere 
is reconstruction more urgently called for than it is in the Sanitary Branch of the 
Medical Dopartrnont of the Northern Provinces of Nigeria.^^ 

^ Nigeria, Medical Ref art 191S, p. 17. See also Northern, Provinces, M edical RafoH 1918, t). 19. 

® Nigeria, JIfedicaZ JJeportTWS,, p. 20. - 

“ Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1916, p. 8. ® Ibid., p. 21. “ Ibid., p. 22. 

® Nigeria, AtedicaZ PeporJ 7W, p, 116. ’ Ibid., p, 117. ® Ibid., p. 118. 

° Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1918, p, 23. Tbid.. p. 24. Ibid., p. 28. 
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The chances for a speedy reconstruction seemed then (spring 1919) 
particularly great as the post-war period started ‘with prosperity reigning 
everywhere’. 

Tlio boom i-aiaod high hopes in the sanitary worker, who fancied he could foresee 
the achievement, at an early date, of much necessary work which had hung fire for 
years .... But . . . the medical and sanitary personnel was attenuated ; the difficulty 
in obtaining sanitary labour at many places was exceedingly great . . . and many 
imported materials reached prices which were practically prohibitive. 

At the end of 1920 came the slump. 

[It] made labour for sanitary 25urp°®®® much more easily procurable, but full 
advantage could not bo taken of this, on account of the falling revenue. Sanitary 
activits'’ had necessarily to be restricted to matters of routine, and even those were 
not always effected satisfactorily ; for at many places, sanitary arrears accumulated, 
just as cumulative iDoisons do in the juiunal economy. ^ 

In 1924, when plague raged in Lagos and the most severe epidemics of 
cerebrospinal meningitis and relapsing fever Idlled many hundreds of thou- 
sands of natives, 34 of the 92 posts for Medical Officers were vacant,® and 
economy was apparently stricter still in sanitary matters. 

Shortage of Staff, with the needs of the Medical branch to be met first, and the 
necessity of having to exercise the strictest financial economy for four to five years 
after the close of the War in November, 1918, were the main causes of the set back 
of Sanitation, so that improvement schemes had to bo held in abeyance and revival 
has proved slow during the succeeding two years.^ 

The later development may be illustrated again by a few quotations 
from the Medical Reports. 

1927. The problem . . . , in the towns at any rate, is not how to encourage the 
African to take advantage of Eiuopean medicine, but how to cope with the amount 
of work which goes on increasing steadily and will continue to do so. The extreme 
shortage of qualified medical staff has been a serious hindrance to the much needed 
extension of medical and sanitary work. The establishment has never yet been up 
to pre-war strength. There remain stations unopened since the woi' and medical 
officers in some cases are stOl working under the strained conditions which were 
brought about by the war ... It is unfortunate that at the very time when expansion 
is .so very necessary in all branches of the work, recruitment should fail to produce 
an adequate supply of officers. Provision of medical officers for camps of exorcise 
and for jaatrols has only been possible by the shotting down temporarily of other 
medical work, which, needless to add, is a very imsatisfaotory arrangement.^ 

1928. As pointed out in my report for 1927, the European establishment has 
never yet been up to pre-war standard ... .® 

1929. During 1929 the shortage of European staff which has so crippled the 
Medical Department since the war has been made good to a considerable extent. At 
the bogimiiiig of the year extreme difficulty was experienced owing to the depleted 
stuff, but twenty new Medical Officers were appomted during the year. This more 
than made good loss by retirements and at the end of tho year the Medical branch 
of tho sorvieo showed only eleven vacaneies. The staff of the Health, branch was also 
brought up to strength and the full number of thirteen Medical Officers of Health 
will have been appointed by March 1930 ... .® 

1930. It was hoped that in 1930 the staff 6f the Medical Service would be brought 

' Nigeria, Medical Report 1910-21, pp. 63-4. See also ibid., pp. 49, 52; 1922, pp. .36, 62. 

* See ibid. 1924, p. 6. “Ibid., p. 33. ' Ibid. 1927, p. 11. 

Ibid. 1925, p. 11. 0 Ibid. 7929, p. 11. 
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up to authorised strength but owing to financial stringency six vacancies in the 
medical branch could not bo filled, and the vacancy caused by the invaliding of one 
Medical Officer of Health could not be filled. This is unfortunate at a time when 
extension of Medical Service to the African population, largely through the Native 
Administrations, is occurring.! 

1931. Owing to the depressed financial position of the Colony it was necessary 
during the year to reduce European personnel. This was effected by retrenchment 
and by keeping vacancies unfilled. . . . The reduction of European personnel which 
had oociured or was impending at the end of the year was as follows : — 


Administrative staff . . . , reduced from 

Pathological and research staff . „ „ 

Various specialist appointments . ,, ,, 

Clinical medical staff . . „ „ 

Health officers . . . „ „ 

Matrons . . . . . „ „ 


10 to 5 
16 to 10 
8 to 6 
104 to 98 
15 to 14 
2 to 1= 


1937. The increase in the establishment of Medical Officers of Health and Sanitary 
Superintendents restored the strength of the Health Service to approximately what 
it was in 19,31.® 

1938. The drastic reduction in the number of administrative posts during the 
years of depression 1931-36 resulted in a serious deterioration in the organisation 
of the Department. Provincial Medical Administration disappeared and the mass 
of detail which had thus to be dealt with direct by the staff at Headquarters loft 
little time for inspection of outstations and for the study of major problems. 

The continued prosperity up to the end of 1937 was reflected in an increase of 
£33,393 in the expenditure Estimates for 1938-39 as compared with 1937-38. Extra 
equipment and diets, necessitated by the ever -expanding work of hospitals and 
dispensaries, and the higher standard of treatment aimed at in recent years, 
accounted for some £16,000 of the increase. 

Unfortunately by April it was clear that the period of prosperity was at an end, 
and to meet the falling revenues of Government, the estimates of expenditure under 
' Other Charges were cut by seven and a half per cent.® 

1939. That the present curative facilities are woefully inadequate is well realised, 
but if real advance is to be made the spectacular curative side must not bo allowed 
to eclipse tlie more essential preventive aspect,* 

The outbreak of war had its effect on the Medical Department as on all other 
departments. 

. . . the department is now carrying on its usual duties with a depleted staff.’’ 

1940. About mid-year the First Field Ambulance proceeded overseas and later 
a second was formed, all qualified personnel being supplied from the department. 
In all, thirty members of the qualified staff have been seconded for military service 
and these comprise : — 

1 Assistant Director of Medical Service 

1 Senior Health Officer 

1 Senior Medical Officer 

1 African Surgical Specialist 

2 Pathologists ' , 

3 Medical Officers of Health 

and 21 Medical Officers. 

! Nigeria, JleiioaJ jSepori 7930, p. 10. 

* Ibid. i,937j p. 5. The ‘Approved Expenditure 1931-32’ was originally £523,118. It was 
‘reduced owing to fmatioial stringency’ to £485,416. 

; : *-Ibid. 79377 p, 4.: 

The two main items of expenditure are ‘Personal Emoluments’ and ‘Other Charges’. 

® Ibid. W3S, p. 3. * Ibid. 7939, p. 2. 7 Ibid., p. 1. 
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This depletion ot staff has made the work of those remaining very much more 
arduous, but with the introduction of longer tours and shorter leave it has been 
possible to maintain services at normal leveld 

What the effect on general health will be as a result of the extended toiu’s now 
operative it is diflioult to pi’edict. It is a necessity in these abnormal times, but West 
Africa is not yet a suitable comitry for prolonged residence without leave.® 

1941. The shortage of staff as a result of military commitments continues® while 
the work has materially increased, but this extra work has been cheerfully under- 
taken by all.-^ 

Neurasthenia and General Debility accovmt for more than half of the total invalid- 
inga. It has been noted tliat leave spent in South Africa has not the same tonic 
effect as might liave been expected and that several people on return have suffered 
frx)m sickness in the early months of their succeeding tour and do not appear to be 
in good physical condition or to react in a satisfactory manner.® 

1942. The number of invaliding, s of European officials rose from 74 per cent in 
1941 to 1 03 per cent in 1942 and of theflo half were due to debility and neurasthenia — 
a sign of the effect of the prolonged tours and family separation brought about by 
war conditions. We do not have the figures for Eiu-opean vmoiificials but the same 
oirourastauces apply in both cases. As was pointed out in last year’s report leave 
spent in South Africa does not have the same beneficial effect as leave in the United 
Kingdom.® 

1945. The serious shortage of staff in the Medical Services contiiines to hamper 
effort and it has regrettably been found necessary to close down one Medica,! Station 
during the year, while a further one has been without a Medical Officer for several 
months. This shortage of qualified doctors and Nursing Sisters seems likely to 
continue for some time, but it is hoped that the numbers of applLoations for new 
appointments among discharged Sorvices persoimel will shortly increase and relieve 
the situation, It seems ahnost inevitable, however, that slowing up of the develop- 
ment programme will ooour.’ 

Since 1930 there lias been a lai’ge increase of out-patient attendance and clinical 
work at the ho.S23ita]s, but owing to pre-war financial stringency, followed by the 
war-time difficulties of obtaining Medical Officers and Ntu-sing Sisters in replacement 
of those absorbed into the Army, the whole time of the Medical Officers has been 
absorbed in hospital work, and they have been tmable to jirovido adequate super- 
vision of clinical work at rural dispensaries.* 

Nigeria is four times the size of Groat Britam .... 

To .serve such a country thoro isa.small Goveriiment Medical Sorvioo, .supplemented 
by voluntary bodies and a few jirivate practitioners in the bigger cities in the South. 
Thoro are one hundred and sixty-five Government Medical Officers. Owing to the 
diversity of the duties of the Medical Department only about one hundred of these 
doctoivs are available for ordinary clinical work at any one time. There are thirty- 
live mission doctor.s and thirty-one private practitioners. A total of fifty-three 
Government and Native Administration hospitals provides about 4,276 beds (le.ss 
than 1 to 5,000 of the population). In addition there are twenty-five Mission 
iiLstitutions, iuoluding maternity centres, which provide about 1,500 bods.® 

1 Ibid. 7.7#, p. 1. “Ibid., p. 4. 

* Sob also, for exanqde. Report mi Northern Provinces 1941, p. 3: ‘The Sanitary Staff (Medical 
OlVioers of H«altl) a.s well as Sanitary Superintendents) has been stUl further decreased.’ 

* Medical Report 1941, p. 1. “ Ibid., p. 5. 

“ Ibid. tOl'd, p, .6- Sou also ibid. 1944, p. 4. 

’’ Rpei’ch. and Address by OoUernor Sir Arthur Richards to the Legislative Cotmcil ISth March, 1946, 
I). 40. 

* A Ten-Year Plan of Development and Welfare for Nigeria 1948, p. 75. 

“ Ibid., p. 67. See also ibid., p. 74: ‘At present there are only two Government dentists and 
six private practitioner.s in Nigeria. There is a wide field for development in this field particularly 
in private practice. The popular idea that the African is invariably blessed with sound teeth is 
inoorroot.’ ■ . . ^ 
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The existing medical and health services have been built up in little more than 
one generation from small beginnings. Until now the limiting factor has bean 
finance, which has always had to take precedence over the real needs of the people. 
Annual expenditure on medical services has been about sixpence per head of the 
population, probably the lowest in the Colonial Empire. In the circumstances the 
results that have been obtained are a credit to all who have shared m their creation 
and maintenance. This does not alter the fact that present services are completely 
inadequate for a country of this size.^ 

The exi^enditure by Government on Medical Services for 1930-1 to 
1944.-5 has been as follows:® 


1930-1 

1931-2 

1932-3 

1933-4 

1934r-5 

1935-6 

1936-7 

1937-$ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

485,940 

441,690 

384,743 

391,340 

384,722 

377,671 

387,600 

462,629 


193S-9 

1939-40 

1940-1 

1941-2 

1942-3 

1943-4 

1944-5 

£ 

468,386 

£ 

442,403 

£ 

460,378 

£ 

446,676 

£ 

522,188 

£ 

642,131 

£ 

676,636 


The expenditure per head was about 6d. per year, as compared with 
about 2s, in the Gold Coast. 

Infant Mortality. I shall first summarize the few data available. 

(1) In 1913 a Political Officer in the Sokoto Province showed in his 
Assessment Report that among a population of 20,444 the number of 
children ‘born during the last 12 months’ was 1,320 and the number of 
children ‘born during the last 12 months who have died’ 266. 

The figures given are for* only one year, and are for only a small unit of population 
(20,000), and consequently they cannot be taken as standard values. They may be 
much above or much below the average. I asked if there had been any noticeably 
large or small numbers of deaths among the babies, and was told that, as far as 
they were aware, they were much as usual ; at any rate there had been no epidemic 
among them,^ 

The Political Officer, or the Principal Medical Officer who published 
these figures, computed therefrom an infantile mortality percentage of 
20-16. But it must be realized that some of the 1,064 infanta who survived 
died in the next year before having reached the age of one, and these 
deaths were not included in the above figures. 

(2) According to the birth and death records kept in Kano Province in 
1927-30 the infant mortality rates were as follows 



Gim 

Kano 

Emirate 

Hadejia 
Emirate \ 

Quniel 

Emirate 

Daura 

Emirate 

Kazaure 

Emirate 

Births . . 

Infant deaths . 
Rato . . 

11,714 

3,302 

282 

162,591 

58,744 

349 

21,163 
6,670 ! 
315 

9,731 
3,695 1 

369 

13,690 

2,185 

160 

8,061 

1,501 

186 


A Ten- Year Flcm of DevelopmerU and Wdfare for Nigeria 1946, p. 6S. 

“ See Nigoria, Medical Report 1938, p, 4; 1339, p. 2; 1940, p. 3-, 1941, p, 2; 1942, p. 3; 1943, 
p. 6 -, IH44, p. 3; ’NiS’oria, Estimates 1946-^7, p, 18. 
f NoAlioixLWgexia,, Medical Report 1013, p. 8. 

* See Census of Nigeria, 1931, TTol. ii, pp. 181-90, 
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Some of the rates are very high, but it may well be that in these cases 
birth records were less complete than death records. 

(3) In 1923 and 1926 the assessing officers asked a number of women in 
Cameroons Province how many children they had borne and how many 
of these children had died. The results concerning infant mortality may 
be summarized as follows d 




Mamfe Division 



Bamenda Division 



u4.s- 

mmbo , 

An- 

yang 


Man- 

gew 

Moga- 

area 

Ngemba 

Chm- 1 
gang 

Kawle 

Tschati 

Births . . j 

1,018 

567 

2,137 

797 



180 

63 

110 

Infant deaths 

307 


661 

352 



51 

14 

26 

Per cent. . . j 

36 

40 

26 

44 

29 

27 

28 j 

22 

24 


The infant mortality rates, according to these inquiries, varied between 
22 and 44 per 100 births. 

Another inquiry was made in Cameroons Province in 1929 among 
Bakweri women from ten villages situated in different parts of the Buea 
District. It appeared that of 1,036 children 356 or 34-4 per cent, had died 
under one year and 87 or 8-4 per cent, ‘under puberty’.® The enormous 
preponderance of deaths ‘under one year’ suggests that a number of older 
children were counted as infants. 

(4) The same questions were asked at the Medical Censuses of 1930-2. 
The Government Statistician sum m arized the results as follows 







Infantile 





Children 

mortality 



Number 

Total 

dying 

rate per 

Date of 


of 

live 

below one 

1,000 live 

observations 

Area 

mothers 

births 

year 

births 


Abeokuta, Urban and 





Southern 

Rural . 

1,580 

6,660 

499 

90 

Provinces 

Cameroons, Forest 

820 

2,366 

680 

289 

1930-1-2 

Cameroons, Hill. 

402 

1,636 

385 

261 


. Creek, 

634 

3,342 

2,701 

778 

233 

'Northern 

Provinces | 

Kaita . . . 

660 

48 

18 

Zangan Ay a 

Bakori 

752 

766 

2,679 

2,721 

337 

496 

131 

182 

1930-1 1 

Laminga . 

374 

1,266 

319 

252 


He made the following comment: 

The infantile mortality rates given, above for Abepkuta and Ktiita osiDeoially, are 
clearly below the truo figures. In Lagos, in 1900, the rate was 430 per 1,000,« and 
even in 1024 was 236. The Abeoliuta rural rate foimd by Dr. Turner is 330 per 1,000. 
The Abookuta urban data are, like the fertility data, quite unreliable. 

^ See l?eport ora Oomei'ooMS 1325, pp. 93~4; 1926, pp: 83-3. 

Si&e, Assessmmit Report on Buea District, 

^ Sbs Oemus of Nigeria, 1931, T/ol. i,'p. 6Q. 

A Excluding atill-hirth.«i the rate was actually 389, and it was probably swelled by inooMplete 
birth registration. 
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Dr. Turner himself (who does not give the rate for urban Abeokuta) 
says: 


The figures obtained were as follows : — 
Abeokuta (Rural) 
Cameroons — Forest 
„ Hill 
Arogbo 


330/1,000 

288/1,000 

250/1,000 

233/1,000 


The Abeokuta figure is probably too high owing to the tendency of the women to 
understate the number of pregnancies. The Cameroons data for the several villages 
gave rates varj^ing from 250-350 per thousand,’- 

In some areas the inquiry proved in fact to be a complete failure. Of 
the 539 women under 40 in Kaita one was reported to have lost 3 children 
in infancy, one woman 2, and aU others none.^ It is obvious that the 
officials who conducted the inquiry did not succeed in asking the question 
in the proper form and that they ^d not realize their mistake in time. As 
regards the Cameroons, Dr. Turner’s comment is not quite clear. He says 
that the rates for the several villages varied between 250 and 350, but if 
the rate for the Hill area, which comprised four villages, was 250, the rate 
must have been lower than 250 in at least one village unless the rate was 
250 in each of the four villages. The explanation of the rate for rural 
Abeokuta is also not plausible, as it suggests that understatements of 
surviving children were more frequent than understatements of deceased 
infants. The rate for rural Abeokuta may appear very high at first sight, 
but it must be realized that the ‘infant deaths’ ascertained at the Medical 
Censuses included not only children born alive and deceased under one 
but also still-births^ and some cliildren deceased over one. 


In. the enquiry it was foimd to be impossible to separate stillbirths from infant 
deaths, and as the term ‘year’ is vague to the native, all deaths of viable children 
up to the period at which the child walks were included.'’ 

The fact that in the Cameroons the rvomen of 30 to 40 reported 388 
‘infant deaths’ and only 253 deaths of older children — although many of 
their children must have been exposed to death for more than ten years — 
suggests that a considerable number of deceased ‘infants’ were over one 
year old. It may well be, therefore, that if still-births and deaths of 
children over one had been excluded, an infant mortality rate of 330 would 
have been reduced to 250 or less. On the other hand, it is not unlikely that 
quite a few deceased infants were omitted in the mothers’ statements.'’’ 

Thus, all the available facts about infant mortality in Nigeria (outside 
Lagos) consist of (1) an incomplete inquiry of infant deaths occurring in 
1913 among a population of 20,000, (2) records of infant deaths in Kano 
Province in the second half of the 1920s which are not conclusive, as birth 

^ Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. vi, p. 10. ” See ibid., vol. v, p. 40. 

A See ibid., vol. y, pp. 2, 44-8; vol. vi, pp. 50-3. 

Ibid.,p. 9, ■ 

° In Ui6 Oimieroons, where the inquiry was apparently carried out with more sucooss than elao- 
whero, the ‘ infant mortality rate ’ among the children of \yomen over 40 was 216 as compared with 
298 for the women under 40. This suggests that the older women in particular did not report nil 
their children -who died ns infants. 
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records may have been more incomplete than death records, (3) a few 
sample surveys made in the Cameroons Province in 1925, 1926, and 1929 
which did not distinguish between recent deaths and deaths in a remote 
past, and (4) figures collected at the Medical Censuses which were aU more 
or less unreliable and which moreover included still-births and a number 
of children over one. We know nothing about infant mortality in any 
area since 1930, and none of the earlier figmes permit the drawing of 
definite conclusions concerning the past. 

I shall now give a brief survey of the opinions and estimates to be found 
in official reports. • 

» In December 1900 the Chief Medical Officer, Lagos, in an address to 
the African Trade Section of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, stated : 

That impaired health and a very high death-i’ate prevail on the West Coast of 
Africa among European residents is so notorious that it is not necessary for me to 
dilate on the point. . . . But it is not so well known, perhaps, that there is a fearfully 
high mortality among native infants and children — the future population, on which 
the working of th 0 .so colonies, governed by European nations, mainly depends, and 
whoso sanitary salvation must of necessity devolve on their Eurojeean rulers.^ 

Two years later Sir Frederick Lugard said: 

Investigations into the causes of the groat mortality among native infanta, 
estimated by Dr. Millei-, C.M.S., at 60 per cent., will, I hope, result in a diminution 
of this evil. My own opinion is that the main cause is the horribly insanitary con- 
dition of the native cities, which Residents are already doing what they can to 
improve.® 

Subsequent reports related : 

1903. Northern Nigeria. Gando and Argungu. Major Burden made a tour 
through these western districts bordering on the Niger and on French territory, and 
reports as follows: — 

‘ . . . the Jogwadawa Fulanis are credited with being the healthiest people in the 
country. I made particular enquiries about child mortality, and was assured that 
it was less amongst them and the nomad herdsmen than amongst any other people. 
The reason assigned was their milk diet.’® 

1905. Northern Nigeria. ... I regard the improvement of sanitation in native 
cities as a matter of verj’- great importance, in order to decrease the infant mortality 
(which is appalling), and so aid the increase of the population.* 

1906. Southern Nigeria, Central Province. The infant mortality is still as terrible 
a factor as over in the Vital Statistics.® 

in the next quarter of a century infant mortality was apparently dis- 
cussed only twice in Nigerian medical reports. 

1910. The problem of infantile mortality received considerable attention from 
the administration. It is a sorions problem here, as it is in. manj' other parts of the 

* Strachan , ffeallk Conditions of We.fl Africa, p. 3. See also ibid. , p. 10 : ‘ Anotlier point of nmoli 
importanoo ia the fact that native infants and children are, affected by Malaria to a very large 
exi eiit, the number per cent, of the infant population attacked is extremely high, and the deatli- 
I'a to correspondingly .so ; thus the malarialised infant population forms one of the oon.stant sources 
of infection.’ 

Cohiiial lieparts, Northern Nigeria 1908, -p. 80. ‘ Ibid. 1908, p. 7. 

* Statement by Principal Medical Officer quoted ibid. 1905—6, pp. 103-4. See also ibid., pp. 11, 
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woiid ; but, for obvious reasons, it’s extent cannot be accurately estimated from 
the data which are available. Although — ^which is all to the good— more than one 
fallacy touching it was exposed, no systematic plan of tacklmg the problem was 
decided upon ; but an useful train of inquiry was started, which it is hoped will 
afford a fruitful field for medical activity, what time the termination of the war shall 
have restored to the staff it’s normal dimensions. Infantile mortality is almost 
certainly greater among the Mohammedan than it is among the pagan divisions of 
the population : and, remembering the conditions of mohammodan domestic life, it 
hardly seams necessary to labour the point, how much more difficult this fact renders 
the problem.^ 

1926. At Ilorin the Medical Officer registered 438 bhths dm-ing the last nine 
months of the'year, 202 were again examined by the Medical Officer at six months 
old and all were vaccinated. » 

Taking into consideration the children who were lost sight of the Medical Officer 
is of opinion that the infant mortality was about 378 per 1,000.^ 

In his report on the Medical Census taken in the Southern Provinces in 
1930-2 Dr. Turner, after having shown the rates for some areas,® said; 

A fah’ estimate for Southern Nigeria would appear to bo about 300 per thousand, 
and data from the Ibibio country and from Lagos, prior to an infant welfare scheme, 
give similar figures. Results in Lagos, where the mortality has been reduced to 
134 per 1,000, shew that a great deal of the mortaUty is preventable. . . . 

The principal causes of the high mortality are probably congenital debility, 
incorrect feeding of the infant, broncho -pneumonia from exposure and living in 
a smoky atmosphere, bad housing conditions, infantile diarrhoeas from impure water, 
the agbo given to the Yoruba infant, lack of care on the part of the mother because 
of her occupation, the neglect of minor ailments, and the poor advice or lack of it 
by the native doctor, and epidemic disease. Tetanus plays an important r61e in 
early infant deaths, and is due to faulty methods in cutting the cord.'* 

The 1932 Report on the Administration of the Cameroons, after having 
quoted Dr. Turner’s estimate of infant mortality in Southern Nigeria, 
said : 

There is no reason to suppose that infant mortality is any greater in the mandated 
territory than in Nigeria or any other tropical country where the climatic and other 
conditions are similar.® 

In his Memorandum on the Hausa People, dated 11 November 1932, 
the Dietetics Pathologist Dr. McCulloch said : 

We cannot arrive at the infantile death rate at present but it is undoubtedly 
very high. In Katsina Town, whore there is a system of recording, the average for 
four years was the appalling total of 412 per thousand infants. This figure was 
raised by the presence of epidemic disease, but I feel confident that the normal 
infantile death rate is not less than 300 per thousand. 

There is an extremely high infantile mortality rate conditioned by inherited disease, 
chiefly venereal, inherited poor physique, and terrible environmental conditions.® 
The statement concerning Katsina Town is evidently incorrect. 
Mr. Brooke, who in his Report on the Census of the Northern Provinces 

^ Northern JProvincea, ikedicoZ Report WI6, p, 10. 

® Nigeria, MerZicffiZ Report 1926, p. 37. ® Sec p. 766 above. 

■* Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. vi, p. 10, Dr. Turner does not say wliioli of these 12 i)rinoipal 
canses were the moat important. The reports on the Administration of the Cameroons whioh 
contain many complaints about high infant mortality suggest repeatedly that the economiu con- 
dition of the people and overworking of the mothers were the main causes (see Kuozynsid, pp. 299- 
300). “ Report 1932, p. 94. ° Nigeria, JllsdicaZ R^ort 7932, p. 109. 
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oollected all tlie records available, was not in a position to give the numbers 
of births and deaths for Katsina Town and said: ‘In 1927 the infantile 
death rate for Katsina City was estimated at 412 per 1,000 births. This 
was an estimate for one year and not an average for four years computed 
from records. It is, moreover, quite unlikely that ‘the presence of epidemic 
disease’ should raise a ‘normal infantile death rate’ of 300 to an average 
rate of 412 for four consecutive years. 

Other reports say : 

1933. (Ilorin Province.) No reliable figures are available, but there can be no 
doubt that among the Yorubas and Nupes of this Province child mortality is 
appalling. Local methods of teeatment ai'6 crude in the extreme, and it is necessary 
to contend with the combined forces of ignorance and superstition. The parents 
are devoted to their children, and no doubt in time they will accept new methods, 
hnt meanwhile public opinion and the conservative instinct of the mother-in-law 
has to bo overcome. “ 

1934. (Pagan tribes in the Plateau.) There is ... an exceedingly high infantile 
mortality whioli varies from 400-800 per 1,000.* 

1938. (Plateau Province.) . . . attempts have . . . been made to examine the ques- 
tion of infimtile mortality, which appears to be very heavy indeed, and to obtain 
more accurate .statistics of population.* 

The incidence of infant mortality in Nigeria is now as much as ever 
anybody’s guess. 

Population Oroivth. When Sir F. Lugard, in January 1900, took over 
the administration from the Royal Niger Company he was convinced that 
Northern Nigeria was a country depopulated by slave-raids, and that 
slave-raids still had a devastating effect. 

There is, probably, no part of the ‘Dark Continent ’ in which the worst forms of 
slave raiding still exist to so terrible an extent, and are prosecuted on so large and 
systematic a scale as izr the British Protectorate of Noi'thern Nigeria.* Each year, 
as the grass dries up, armies take the field to collect slaves. Nor are they even 
provident of their himting grounds, for those who are useless as slaves are killed 
in large numbers, the villages burnt, and the fugitives left to starve in the bush. The 
first great step to check this evil was taken by the Royal Niger Company in 1897, 
when, after the defeat of Bida, they severed from the rule of that emir all the 
territories south of the Niger (Kabba province). The relief came almost too late, 
for the country is depopulated, and hundreds of ruins attest the former existence 
of a population and a prosperity which have gone.* 

1 have found that there is a considerable export of slave children.’ 

’ Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, p. 191. * Report on Northern Provinces 1933, p. 29. 

* Nigeria, Medical Report 1934, p. 99. 

^ Report on Northern Provinces 1933, p. 48. For Kabba Province see ibid., p. 30 ; for Niger Pro- 
vince see Reports for Northern, Western, Eastern Provinces, and Colony 1939, p. 44. Finally, see 
the passage from Nigeria, Medical Report 1940, p. 7, quoted p. 721 above. 

* Ho emphasized in particular ‘the necessity of ohecldng the rapid depopulation by organised 

slave-raiding in the eastern states’ {Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1900-1, p. 10). Colonial 
Office Lists 1901, p. 245, 1902, p. 265, 1903, p. 272, said that ‘large areas are frequently devastated 
by slave-raids’. , 

“ Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1900-l,pp.\%-V3. Seenlao ColonialReports, Nigeria 1914, 
p. 87: ‘Slave-raiding had assumed gigantio, proportions, and the armies of the Bmira had depopu- 
lated vast areas which had previously been inhabited by a dense and industrious pagan popula 
tion.’ 

’ Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1900-1, p. 16. See also ibid. 1904, p. 79: ‘The famine 
which prompted the people to sell their children caused a great increase in the slave trade.’ 
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When a few years later he presented a table showing the population 
per square mile and the proportion of males to females he pointed out 
that ‘ both hear striking witness to the devastation caused by war and slave 
raids ’.1 But as he says that the returns are largely guess-work it may 
well be that in many cases the sex ratio — ^in Bauchi Province 1 male to 
2-83 females — ^was wrongly guessed.® 

Pinally, in 1919, he stated: 

The population of the North — described 60 years ago by Barth as the densest 
in all Africa — ^had by 1900 dwindled to some 9 millions, owing to intar-tribal war, 
and, abova all^to the slave raids of the Fulani. But these dreaded horsemen could 
not peneteate the forests of the South, where a population estimated at 7J millions 
(probably an over-estimate) found refuge.® 

Northern Nigeria had suffered in fact very much from slave-raids. But 
since most of the slaves captured by thd Fulani remained in the country, 
their raids caused probably less depopulation than the raids which, before 
1860, had furnished slaves for the export to America. Even so Northern 
Nigeria was about as densely settled in 1900 as Sweden is to-day, and the 
Colonial Office apparently shared the then prevailing opinion that 
Northern Nigeria had the densest population of any country in the whole 
African Continent,* This opinion was based on a gross overestimate of 
the population and was not quite correct, since density was greater in 
Southern Nigeria. But I doubt whether in any earlier period the popula- 
tion of Northern Nigeria had been very much greater than in 1900. 

Since Sir F. Lugard estimated the popiilation in 1919 at approximately 
9,000,000 he evidently did not think that it had increased between 1900 
and 1919,® and it certainly did not increase between 1919 and 1926, as the 
' Oolmiial Beporis, NoHIiern Nigeria 1004, p. 84. 

® It is iiiterosting to note in this respect the estimates for Kontagora Province. Sir P. Lugard 
said in his report for 1902 (p. 46): ‘The province is imder Major Sharpe, O.M.G., and will, I hope, 
gradually recover its population and prosperity. Major Sharpe states that at present its condition 
is lamentable. There are few children and no girls, and evorywhero are to be seen the ruins of 
burnt villages. He estimates the population of the imovince at 9,600 men, 0,000 wviuon, and 5,000 
children.’ This indicates an enormous preponderance of males. Two years later, Sir P. Lugard 
accepted au estimate by the Assistant Resident showing 34,360 males and 44.660 females. The 
population was now put four times as high as two years earlier, and the enormous oxoess of males 
had changed into a huge surplus of females. After another year the population tvas given as 
45,269 males and 44,409 females (see Colonial Beports, Northern Nigeria 190S-0, p. 128), suggest- 
ing an increase of nearly 10,000 for males and a slight decrease for females. ‘The meagre popula- 
tion of this devastated province is reported to have increased by about 10,000 during the year, 
owing to tlie return of people to their former districts and the influx of ex-slaves’ (ibid., p. 66). 
Por 1909, on the other hand, the population was given as only 36,489 males and <10,286 females 
(see Blue Booh 1909 R, p. 1). 

Slave-raids, of course, may just as well reduce the nuraher of females as of males. As sliown 
above it was stated in 1913 oonoeming the Kwongoma Divdsion of Niger Province tliat ‘in many 
of tlie villages, until recently, the men were more numerous than the women ; because in the slave 
raiding days not long over, more females than males wore captured’. 

“ Beporl on the Amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria, p. 6. 

■* See Colonial Office List 1900, p. 196, quoted p. 587 above. 

“ In earlier years he apparently had expected an iuoroaso. See his statement in Golmiial 
Beports, Northern Nigeria 1905-8, p. 61 : ‘I should imagine the population of the Protectorate to 
bo about 81' millions. It is no doubt increasing rapidly, both by immigration and by natural 
causes; hut, on the other hand, the epidemics of cerebral fever and small-pox. and the aovaro 
famines of 1902-04, together 'with the terribly high rate of infant mortality, liave counteracted 
the increase which might otherwise have been expected.’ 
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Northern Provinces in this period suffered enormously from cerebrospinal 
meningitis and relapsing fever. The estimate for 1926 based on tax assess- 
ment showed, it is true, a native population of 10,233,000 (including 
Northern Cameroons), but this does not necessarily imply that the popu- 
lation was larger than in 1919, The official reports in the first quarter of 
this century discussed frequently conditions in various provinces, but they 
did not suggest that the population of the Protectorate as a whole in- 
creased in this period, and I suppose there is a consensus of opinion that 
tlic population in 1926 did not differ essentially from that in 1900. 

Prom 1926 on, the question becomes controversial. The ‘eSnsus’ of 1931 
sliowed a native population of 11,433,000, and the Government Statistician 
concluded therefrom that the population had increased by 1,200,000 or 11-7 
per cent, in 4-1 years. I have showp above^ that the apparent large increases 
iir some Provinces were due to closer counting and that also the smaller in- 
creases in some other Provinces were due to this cause. A comparison of the 
1921 and 1931 census returns for various tribes conveys a similar picture.^ 



Tuareg 

Manga 

Mimshi 

Kanuri, 

Kanetnbu 

Yoruba 

Hausa 1 

Fulani 

Nupe 

Inoreaso . 

08,602 

61,467 

127,958 

197,405 

98,219 

212,292 

73,809 

-22,991 

Per cent. . . j 

165 

89 

29 

27 

24 

6 


-7 


The Pulani and Hausa who in 1931 comprised about half the population 
of the Northern Provinces showed only a small increase since 1921. As 
regards tribes which showed a very large increase the Census Officer, 
Northern Provinces, reported: 

A striking feature of this Census has been the large morease in number of Tuareg 
from 44,000 to 112,060 mainly as a result of closer enumeration.® 

. . . the Kanuri, who are found in largo numbers in Kano, Bauohi, Zaria, and 
Sokoto Provinces, have been more closely enumerated. . . . The increase in the 
Manga (the figures for the tribe are doubled) is also due to a closer enumeration.'* 
The Munshi and Yoruba increases seem to be due to a large extent to closer 
enumeration.® 

As regards the Nupe, who showed a decrease, the Census Officer said: 
The Nupe including their sub-divisions, show a decrease of 23,500 or 7 per cent. 
This decrease coincides with a low net fertility rate, with high per mille figures for 
blindness (10'6) and a low proportion of non-adults (895) per 1,000 adult males." 

* vSoo pp. 59;i, 595. 

" See Meek, vol. ii, pp. 185-92; Cenms of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, pp. 26-9, 68-74. 

" Ibid., p. 20. The Government Statistician said (ibid., vol. i, p. 55); ‘The very remarkable 
inoreaao in the number of Tuareg in the last decade from 44,000 to 112,650 is, at least, partially 
explained by the high fertility of their mothers, and the low sterility among their women of 
reproductive age.’ But ho shows on the same page that fertility (children alive per mother) was 
exactly the same (2-8) among the Pulani with an increase of 4 per cent, as among the Tuareg with 
an inoreasB of 165 per cent., and the differences in sterility (actually percentage of women 30-39, 
who have no children alive) were not very considerable (Tuareg 13-6, Pulani 17'6). See also 
p. 675 above. ■* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 28. " Ibid., p. 29. 

" Ibid. It should bo noted, however, that the net fertility rate of the Nupe (1-8 children alive 
per mother) was exactly the same as that of the Yoruba. As regards blindness, the proportion of 
10’5 per mille w-as that ascertained at the General Census for the whole of the Niger Province (see 
ibid., p. 38). According to the Intensive Census which gave figures by tribes, the proportion for the 
Nupe was 5-9 par mille as compared with 6-8 per miUe for all natives (see ibid., p. 110). 
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Thus, there is a great deal of evidence that the increase appearing from 
a comparison of the 1931 and 1926 population figures was more or less 
fictitious. It was wholly fictitious if the Government Statistician’s estimate 
of a death-rate of 40-50 per 1,000 in the Northern Provinces in non- 
epidemic years was correct. But this, I think, was a gross overestimate,^ 
and it may well be that the population had actually increased somewhat 
between 1926 and 1931. 

The population estimate for 1942 suggests an increase of 1,000,000 or 
8-7 per cent, since the census of 1931. I see no reason whatsoever for 
assuming tha*b the increase was larger than that. However, all figures are 
so uncertain that it is impossible to say anythmg definite. The population 
may have increased between 1926 and 1940 by something like 10 per cent., 
but one cannot rule out the possibility tjiat it has not increased at all. 

The situation in the Southern Promnces is more obscure still. The data 
on which population estimates were based have been all the time quite 
inadequate and prior to 1931 the official reports paid very little attention 
to population growth. When the census of 1921 showed a native popula- 
tion of 8,369,000 as compared with 7,856,000 in 1911, Dr. Talbot said: 

Despite the immense mortality among children the West African negro is probably 
even more prolific than the native of South Africa. The increase, however, in the 
last ten years has perhaps been more than counterbalanced by the large number 
of deaths duo to the infiuenza epidemic of 1918. It is difficult to estimate the effect 
of this disease on the mortality, but in Lagos, whore registration is compulsory, 
there was a case incidence of at least 60%, while it was estimated that quite 16% 
of the population died from this cause. Among the 418 Europeans who were treated, 
the deaths ammmted to 36%. On the other hand small-pox, which is endemic in 
the country, has been brought, to a certain extent, under control through the larger 
number of people now vaccinated when the disease breaks out in a neighbourhood. 
On the whole, therefore, it is probable that the population is about the same as 
in 1911.2 

But this argument ia not at all convincing. There is no evidence that 
the natives of Southern Nigeria were particularly prolific or that child 
mortality was immense or that the number of people dying from smallpox 
(outside Lagos) had decreased considerably. As regards the influenza 
epidemic, mortality in Lagos had been estimated at 1-6 per cent, (not 
15 per cent.) and in the whole of Southern Nigeria at nearly 3 per cent. 
But it may well be that Dr. Talbot’s suggestion that the population in 
1921 was about the same as in 1911 was correct. 

Tlie ‘census’ returns for 1931 and the estimate for 1942 show a, native 
population of 8,490,000 and 8,828,000 respectively and, therefore, indicate 
a very slight increase since 1921. I have discussed above® at great length 
the value of these figures. At this place it will suffice to note that the 
increase since 1921 has been possibly much larger. 

It is hardly necessary to add anything concerning Nigeria as a whole. 
I am inclined to think that the population increased very little, if at all, 
in the first quarter of this century, and that it increased somewhat but 
probably less than 10 per cent, in the following 15 years. 

See p. 092 above. . “ Talbot, Vol. iv, pp. 6-7. “ See pp. 664-fiO. 
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VII. Non-Native Mortaxity^ 

1. Lagos 

Until the beginning of this century mortality among Europeans was 
excessive. It was very much higher than among natives and was frequently 
discussed in official reports. 

1873. Ainongsli the European population, which at tho beginning of the year 
numbered 90, there were 13 deatlis, showing a mortality at tho rate of 14-4 per cant, 
per annum.® 

1868-79. . . . dysentery and fever, the chief diseases of hot climates, have been 
productive of tho greatest mortality among Eux-opeans in Lagos.® 

1880. Tho deaths among Europeans, which wore 10 in 1879, rose to 16 in 1880, 
but only 10 of these can be attributed to climatic causes. People who come here 
from abroad are now more careful of themselves than were many of their prede- 
cessons.'* 

1886. Eight deaths in 1885 ; of these six were due to climatic causes, 23 were 
invalided, ono died shortly after leaving port. The Europeans at Lagos usually 
number 100, hence the death rate in 1885 was 9 per cent., or 90 per 1,000, a figure 
which well roiu'osonts the deadly nature of this climate.® 

1887. . . , there was a large mortality amongst the Bui'opean population in the 
town. Ton deaths were registered. In addition two persons who were invalided died 
at sea. This, out of a resident population of almost 100, is a large per-oentage, and 
gives a fair idea of the amount of Bicknes.s. It also points out the urgency for sanitary 
works, as most of tho deaths were duo to malaria.® 

1890. The average annual number of residents from 1881 to 1886 was 107; the 
average number of deaths for the same iDeriod was 8f per annum ; the death rate was 
therefore as nearly as po.ssible 8 per cent. Calculations on a similar basis show that 
from 1886 to 1890, inclusive, the average muhber of Europeans and Americans was 
110|; there were in all 44 deaths for the five years, giving an average of per 
annum ; the death rate, therefore, for the second period was much the same as for 
the first, viz., nearly 8 per cent. 

, . . Eain-water tanks have been provided for all offieers’ quarters and public 
institutions, and tho planting out of eucalyptus in considerable quantities has been 
resorted to in the hope that in this way the malarious choi’acter of the climate may 
be to some extent counteracted.’ 

1893. . . . there was no epidemic disease, but tho number of deaths amongst the 
European population amoimted to 17, which is the highest death-rate recorded for 
the last 10 years, the lowest being 6 in 1890, and the highest 11 in the years 1883, 
1884, 1888, and 1889.® 

1894. The death rate among Europeans during the year is by far tho heaviest 

’ Data floncorning non-nativo births are extremely scanty for the early times. In a report 
showing that 130 Europeans died in Lagos from 1868 to 1879 still-birth is given in two cases as 
tho cause of death (see Colonial Posseasmis Reports 1879, p. 217). A report for 1882 says that no 
European birth occurred in that year in Lagos (see ibid. 1882, p. 243). In 1883 one European 
child was born in Lagos (see Lagoa, JSlite Book 1883, p. 130). Eor 1928-30 the numbers of non- 
nativo live-born in Lagos have been given as 3, 0, and 6 respectively, and for 1932-8 as 6, 11, 12, 
12, 0, 10, and 16 respectively (see Lagos Town Council, Report of the Medicnl Officer of Health 
1028, p. 16; 1929, p. 14; 1930, p. 25; 1933, p. 26; 1935, p. 21; 1937, p. 26; 7933, p. 26). 

In the whole of Nigoiia the numbers of non-native live-born in 1931-4 wuie 18, 26, 42, and 30 
respectively (see Nigeria, Medical Report 7937, p. 19; 1932, p. 14; 1933, p. 14; 7934, p. 13). No 

data seem to have been published for any earlier or any more recent year. 

“ Oolmial Possessions Reports 1874, Part n, p. 118. 

® Ibid. 7S79, p. 218. ■* Ibid; 7S?'9-S7, p. ,304. 

' Ibid. 7SS4-S, p. 117. ^ Sanitary Report on Lagos for 1887 , p. 1 . 

’ Colonial Reports, Lagos 1800, p, 13. ^ Ibid. 1893, p, 7. 
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on record, viz. 23 . . , this, out of an estimated population of 150, being nearly 
16 per cent . . . can only be termed appalling, and clearly shows that this part of 
Africa is still unfortunately entitled to be termed ‘the white man’s grave. 

1895. Among Europeans the deaths numbered 16, in a community of about 160, 
seven of them appearing m the returns a.s duo to fever. This though better than in 
1894, when nearly 16 per cent, died, is still sufficiently appalling. “ 

1896. The year was very fatal to Europeans, there being no I0.SS than 28 deaths 
out of an e.stimated population of 150. From these figures it will be seen that the 
European death rate reached 190 per thousand. Six Government officials died during 
the year in Lagos . . [in addition] Major Edward Stanley, who was invalided home 
and expired at Accra some few hom-s after leaving Lagos. 

This is a vorj' heavy record, especially when it is romombored that all the pei'.sons 
named were in the prime of life and had been medically examined before they wera 
appointed. 

In 1896 there were sixteen deaths amongst the European section of the com- 
munity .... In 1894 . . . the total number of Heaths amongst Europeans [was] 23. 

From these figmes it does not look as if the conditions of life in Lagos have 
become more healthy as the Colony has developed. It may, of course, be said that 
1896 was an exceptionally bad year and this is midoubtedly true, but I regret to 
say 1897 shows no improvement, as up to tho present date (10th September) no less 
than 18 Europeans have died, of whom six were in the service of the Government.^ 


Table 27. Registered European Deaths in Lagos 1868-96^ 


1870 

1871 

1872 


Ses Colonial Possessions Reports 1S79, p. 217, 1879-81, p. 302; Colonial Reports, Lagos 1892, 
p. 37 ; Liigoa, Abstract of Registration 1898, p. 4. The 130 deaths in 1808-79 include 2 stillbirths. 
Visitors included were 1881-92: 3, 1, 3, 1, 3, 2, 4, 0. 0, 1, 4, 3; 1896-0 (‘Abstract 1896’, p. 132): 
3, 2. Ill Payne’s A Imawcfc the deatlis ore shown by sox for 1868-86 and 1888-92. The totals agree 
with tho.se given above. Tho numbers of female deaths were 3 in 1874, 2 in 1876, 1877, 1878, 
1889, and 1801, 1 in 1870, 1880, 1888, and 1890, and 0 in all other years (see Almanack 1878, 
pp. 28-9; 1887, pp. 49-62; 1891, pp. 67-8). 

1897. The resident European population averages about 260. . . . Twenty' -three 
Europeans died during the year . . . .“ 

1898. The health of Lagos Island was, as far as Europeans were concerned, 
undoubtedly more satisfactory in 1898 than for some years previous.® 

1899. During the last year or two the health of Europeans has been oxcoptionally 
good 

There is no doubt that the climate of Lagos, like that of most places on the VSffist 
Coast of Africa, remains very unhealthy to Europeans in spits of all the advances 
that there have been iix hygienic matters.® 

1900. Among the Europeans the deatlis rose from 18 in the year 1899 to 21. 

' Colonial Reports, Lagos 1894, p. 6. “ Ibid. 1S9S, p. 0. 

® Sec also Lago,s, ‘General Abstract of Registration 1896’, p. 126: ‘Of the 28 deaths 17 arc 
set down to Merchants and Mercantile, Clerks. The names of six Govomment Offioials appear 
on the death roll, 1 Massionary and 3 Mercantile marine.’ 

* Statement by Colonial Secretary, CoZonialReports, ictgos p. 9. 

® Ibid. 1897, p, 8. As regards total mortality of officials in 1881-97 see ‘Vital Stati3tic.s ro-spoot- 
ing Ifiuropeans employed by the Governments of the Gold Co.ast and Lago.9, 1881-97’, quoted in 
chapter ‘Gold Coast’, p. 636 above. 

“ Colonial Reports, Lagoa 1898, p. 15. ’’ Ibid. 1899, p. 21. 


Ibid., p. 2‘2. 
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The character of the climate is wall known to be unhealthy and depressing, the 
more pronounced periods of unhealthiness being at the change of the two seasons 
of the year, the ‘rains’ and the ‘dries.’ 

Lagos Island, the seat of Government, could never be made a truly healthy town, 
and it is proposed to erect residences for Europeans and natives at Oloko Meji hills, 
on the railway line. 

Oloke Meji is situate about ninety miles from Lagos.i 

Of flic 13! (leatlis occiimng in 1900 among the 270 or 280 Europeans in 
L!igo,s 17 were due to malaria or blackwater fever. But this was the last 
j'oar in whieli (liese diseases claimed so many victims. The explanation 
given in 1907 by the Principal Medical Officer was; ‘Anti-Mosquito work 
starlcd, and Q,uinine Prophylaxis more emphasized during latter part of 
lilGO. In siiite of a very great increase in the European population of the 
town t he average yearly number of European deaths from, malaria and 
blackwater fever dropped from 12 m 1897-1900 to 6 in 1901-10. 


T\vble 28. Regififered No7t-Native Deaths in Lagos Township, 1897-1910^ 



^ ,Sce hiigoH. Ahslract of Registralim ISOS, p. 8, ‘1900’, p, 77; Lagos, Shia Book 1001, p. 77 ; 
Lagos, Medical Report 1004, p. 13 ; Colonial Reports, Lagos 1905, p. 33 ; Southern Nigeria, ‘Medical 
Report 1906’, p. 290; Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1007, pp. 15, 17, IMS, p. 14, 1909, 
p. 40, 1010, p. 12. In the years 1907-9 there died in addition ‘on the two railway extensions’ 

from malaria 1 , 4, and 3 Europeans and from blackwater fever 0, 3, and 1 . 

° Tlie Asintios were nearly all Syrians (the Asiatic deceased in 1909 was said to be an East 
Indian). ® Including Asiatics. “ Including Ebiito Metta. 

From ion to 1027 the data concerning non-native deaths in Lagos are 
extremely sciaiity.^ For 1928-38 figures have been published by various 
Dopartiucnts, but it is not easy to interpret them.* As far as I can make 
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out the noii-iiative deaths in Lagos Township in those 11 years numbered 
15, 10, 13, 13, 13, 16, 9, 8, 11, 10, and 12 respectively.^ These figures 
suggest a very low mortality. 

2. Southern Nigen-ia 

No death records are available for the earliest years of British Adminis- 
tration. The first report on the Mger Coast Protectorate, covering the 
period from August 1891 to 1894, merely says: 

16 is a notewprthy fact that up to the present time no single death or serious case 
of illness has taken place on the Consulate hill, although bn an average there arp 
from fifteen to twenty officials resident thereon, while in the factories which are 
situated on the river, four Government officials, not counting many members of the 
mercantile community, have died during the game period ; this marked difference 
is without doubt due to the houses on the hill being situated to a great extent above 
the malaria of the swamps and also to the clearing of the surroimding busjh, which 
always has a beneficial effect.® 

In subsequent years the numbers of European deaths in the Mger Coast 
Protectorate (from 1900 on Southern Mgeria) were as follows:® 


Year 

Total 

Tear 

Officials 1 

Others 

Year 

Officials 1 Others 

1894-6 

16 

1900 

7 

13 

1906® 

9 9 

1895-6 

19 

1901 

4 

14 

1907 

4 1 14 

1896-7 

21 

1902 

3 

9 

1908 

14® 

1897-8 


1903 

2 

10 

1909 

8 1 20 

1898-9 

14 

1904 

7 

12 

1910 

8 13 

1899-1900 

20 

1906 

6 

7 




^ In addition 1 Kuropean officer in Bonin City. 

® In addition 6 Europeans died on steamers and were bnried in Southern Nigeria. 

® Including 2 non-residents on ships in harbour. 

These figm’es exclude the Western Province (former Colony and Protec- 
torate of Lagos). Including the Western Province the deaths were given 
as follows:^ 


Officials. 
Others . 


1012 j lOU I 19U 


^ See Lagos Town Counoil, Report of the Medical Officer of Health 1928, p. IS, 1929, p. 14, 1930, 
p. 26, 1933, p. 25, 1935, p. 21, 1931, p. 26, 1938, p. 25; Nigeria, Medical Report 1931, p, 20, 1932, 
p.U, W33,p.U,193i,p.n,1935,p.l. 

“ Report on the Niger Coast Protectorate 1891-4, p. 6. 

® Sec ibid. lS9i-o, p. 18, 1895-G, p. 116, 1896-1, p. 7, 1891-8, p. 6; Oolo^ml Reports, Niger 
Coast Protectorate 1898-9, p. 10; Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria 1809-1000, p. 17, 1900, p. 17. 
1901, p. 14, 1902, p. 34, 1905, p. 34, 1906, p. 59, 1901, p. 22, 1908, pp. 29-30, 1909, p. 22, 1910, 
p. 26; ‘General Abstract of Registration in Southern Nigeria 1906’, p. 20; Southern Nigeria, 
Jilue Rook 1906 R, p. 2, 1901 R, p. 2, 1908 R, p. 2,1909 R, p. 3. 1919 R, pp. 3-4. 

* Sec Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria 1901, p. 22, 1910, p. 26; Southern Nigeria, JJi'ae Rook 
1901 M, p, 2 ; Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1911, p. 8, 1912, pp. 12, 14, 1913, p. 14 ; Nigeria, 
Medical Report lOld, p; 00, 1915, pp. 40, 42, 797?', pp. 10, 12; Southern Provinces, Medical 
Report 1916, pp.l-S, 1918, pp.lQ-n. 
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From 1919 on, no sej)arate statistics have been published for Southern 
Nigeria. 

In the period 1894r-1900 mortahty among Europeans was excessive. 
With a population averaging about 225 the yearly deaths averaged 18. 
J3ut such a mortahty at that time did not appear extraordinarily high. 
The report for 1894-6 said: 

Population of Protectorate, 214; total cases treated, 1,398; deaths, 16; invalided, 
33; death-rate, 7'47 per cent, of population, 74-70 per thousand; invalided, 33, 
16-4 per cent, of population. 

These returns may he considered fairly satisfactory, and if one only had the 
records of years gone b 5 ’- to compare mth these figures it would unctoubtedly show 
that the health of the European residents had materially improved since greater 
attention has been paid to habits of life and sanitation.^ 

The reports for 1895-6 and 18-07-8 emphasize the high mortality among 
employees of trading firms : 

It is interesting to note that nearly all the deaths which took place in the Protec- 
torate dm-ing the period occurred amongst the young assistants of the commercial 
trading factories. This mortality is in a great measure due to the fact that the 
majority of assistants sent out to the coast are much too young and inexperienced 
to contend with the risks of this wretched climate.^ 

The Acting Principal Medical Officer in his report as regards the death-rate of 
Europeans, makes the following remarks: ‘I would like to point out here that the 
mortality has always been the highest among those of long service (traders’ assistants 
doing three years), and should recommend that something should be done in the 
matter towards having the excessive service of non-officials shortened.’ 

Those remarks need no comment, and there is no doubt about it that young 
assistants sent out, of the ages of 19 to 21, who are at work all day, which work is 
not at all congenial, being the tallying of casks and sacks, should not be sent out 
for more than eighteen months or two years, whereas the rule is to send them out 
for throe years.® 

When in 1898-9 the death-rate was still 62 the Governor Sir Ralph Moor 
said ; 

The decrease in the death rate may bo attributed to a great extent to the 
improvement of the conditions xmdor which the Europeans now live, the greater 
attention given to general sanitation, and (probably) to the general improvement 
in the methods of treatment of tropical diseases, judging by the statistical returns. 
Among the stations of the Protectorate, Sapele still maintains its unenviable 
eminence as being the most unhealthy. With a European population avei-aging 14, 
there have been 119 oases of sickness, which would allow each European at the 
station to have been in the hands of the medical officers between eight and nine 
times during the year. There have been five deaths and eight cases of invaliding, 
which totalled would appear effectually to dispose of all but one of tho average 
fluropean population within a year. The death rate shows 214-2 per tliousand, 
which it is satisfactory to note is a decrease on that of last year which was 226 pier 
thousand. This gives ground for slight satisfaction, and I anticipate that in next 
year’s report much better results will be shown, as improvements have been made 
which it is hoped will appreciably affect the general health at the station.'^ 

In the following year the death-rate rose to 74, and. the differences at the 
various stations were again enormous. 

^ Report on the Coast Protectorate 189d-5, 'p. 18. " Ibid. 78,95-6', p. 117. 

® Ibid. 1S97~S, p. 5. * Colonial Reports, Niger Coast Protectorate 1898-9, p. 11. 
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As the inajority of the European inliabitants only stay in the Protectorate for one 
or two years at a time, there is a constant change going on, and consequently a 
percentage of deaths estimated on a fixed population cannot be quite accurate for 
purposes of comparison with former years. This system is, however, followed, and 
is, I think, sufficient for general mformation. Calculated on this basis, the total 
European death-rate for the year mider review was 7-40 per cent., and shows an 
increase of 1-24 per cent, over that of the preceding year. ... 

Taking the death percentage in certain details, the death-rate in Old Calabar 
district was 2'04 per cent., showmg a decrease of 6-25 per cent, on that of the 
previous year. On the other liand, Opobo, Warri, and Benin River districts, which 
were considered the most healthy in the Protectorate, show for the year under 
review an increase in the mortality of 14-5 for Opobo, 13'16 for Warri, and 40 per 
cent, for Benin River. Sapele, which for the lost five years has bean notoriously 
unhealthy, compares favourably with the most healthy districts, and .shows a 
decrease in the death-rate of 14-28 per cent, on that of the previous year, which 
decrease was anticipated by Sir Ralph Moor hi his report for 1808-1899, '• 

Mortality decreased conspicuously in the first years of this century. The 
Resident of the Central Province, in his report for 1906, made the following 
interesting comment: 

Considering . . . the great change which has come over the habits of the majority 
of the official population in Nigeria, I should imagine that by reason of medical 
science, sanitation, bush clearing and the knowledge of how and %vhen to take proper 
precautions, West Africa, Qspeoiall5' Southern Nigeria, is nothing like as unhealthy 
as it used to be. 

I can remember when not of the work done now in one day was regarded as 
a day’s work, when a march of ten miles was regarded as a most wonderful under- 
taking, whereas now twenty, thirty or forty miles are often done on a bicycle and 
a good half day’s work as well ; when an offloial no more dreamt of going out in the 
afternoon sun than he did of flying; when, in fact, anything that might require 
exercise of either brain or body was recommended to be avoided in deference to 
the climate. “ 

In 1906-10, with an average population (in the Eastern and Central 
Provinces) of 675, deaths averaged 19. Some further improvement was 
apparently achieved in 1911-17, but in this period the death data for the 
non-official population are too incomplete to permit the drawing of 
final conclusions. It is furthermore impossible to state anything definite 
about the comparative mortality of officials and non-officials. The Colonial 
Report for 1906 said : 

It will ho noticed that the death aard invaliding rates among officials arc consider- 
ably higher than among non-officials. This is no doubt beoau.se the officials midorgo 
more exposure than the non-officials, who carry on their business generally at woll- 

^ Oolo7iial Reports, Southern Nigeria 1899-1900, p. 17. 

^ ‘Report, Central Province, 1906*, p. 331. But railway and road extenaion and the inereiiB- 
ing employment of motor trauaport apparently changed habits again. In liia report for 1922 Dr. 
Blair .said ; ‘ This progress is nearly all to the good ; but not entirely so. It ia little if any exaggera- 
tion, to state that with some, walking is becoming a lost art; new-coniera are apt to fed ill-used 
when they have to walk five or ten ihiles where their predecessors habitually walked twenty or 
twenty-five, without thinking or saying anything about it ; and many olerlm and artizans habitually 
put on the martyr’s orown so soon as they find themselves obliged to walk half so far to their 
work as average London olerlrs and artizans habitually walk to theirs. While all this increase 
in tho general use of mechanical transport is good for trade, iind saving time and economising 
energy, it is undoubtedly introducing an element of softness whioh is not good for the public 
health’ (Nigeria,, jRciZicabiJeport 1922, p. 48). - 
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established centres, except those employed in the timber industry, -whereas the 
officials are in many cases engaged in opening up new country and improving the 
rnethods of Government in up-country districts -where the conditions of life are more 
difficult owing to lack of proper housing accommodation, sanitation, and to the 
necessity of living to a great extent on tinned food.^ 

But -when an investigation of blackwater fever showed that the 
incidence was apparently higher among officials than among non-officials 
it was argued : 

This fact is difficult to explain, for the official is, on the average, better housed, 
better segregated, better paid, enjoys better medical treatment, has shorter hours 
of work, and is usually considerably older than the non-official, aAd his tour of 
service is rarely extended over twelve months.'-* 

Finally, the Medical Report for 1914 said that the then higher death-rate 
among the non-official population was ‘due probably to longer tour of 
service, poor housing and lack of strict medical supervision’.® 

3. Northern Nigeria 

The official death statistics start here on 1 April 1898, twenty-one 
months before the British flag was hoisted in the territory then adminis- 
tered by the Royal Niger Company. They appear quite adequate until 
1919 ; population data have been published regularly for this period, and 
official comments on mortality are ample. The death figures for 1898-1902 
may be summarized as follows:* 


Apr. 1898 

Apr. 1899 

Apr. 1900 

Year 

Year 

to Alar. 1899 

to Alar. 1900 

to Mar. 1901 

1901 

1902 

_ 

14 

14* 

9 

9 


Inolvuling 4 deaths at sea from disease contracted in the Protectorate. 


Mortality in 1898 was excessive.® In the last nine months of that year 
there were 27 deaths, exactly as many as in the following twenty-four 
months. Yet mortality was very high stiU both in the last year of the 
administration by the Royal Niger Company (1899) and in the first year 
of the British administration (1900). Both in 1899-1900 and in 1900-1 
the deaths constituted about 8-6 per cent, of the average population. It is 
interesting to see how various medical and administration officers viewed 
the situation. In a report dated 29 December 1900 the Medical Officer, 
West African Frontier Force, said: 

Januaiy 1st, saw the inauguration of the Protectorate, and up to the loresent little 
has been or could be done to remedy the insanitary condition of the largo towns." 

* Colonial Beports, Smthern Nigeria 1906, p. 69. 

Beport on Blackwater Never in Southern Nigeria 1899-1911, p. 26. 

" Nigeria, Medical Beport 1914, p. 69. 

■* See Colonial Meports, Northern Nigeria 1901, p. 36, 1905-6, p. 103. According to Northern 
Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1 Jan. to 31 Mar. 1900V p. 60, there were 5 deaths in the first quarter of 
1899 and 6 deaths in the fir.st quarter of 1900. Aocording to ‘Report on the Public Health of 

Northern Nigeria 1907 V p. 91, there were 13 deaths in the calendar year 1900. 

" See also Colonial Meports, Niger, West African Frontier Force 1897-8, pp. 18-19, 22. 

" Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1 Jan. to 31 Mar. 1900’, p- 60. 
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A few mouths later, the Acting Principal Medical Officer, in his report 
on the year 1900-1 dated 1 April 1901, MTote: 

The general health of the Europeans during this period shows an improvement 
on former periods, but the death rate is still abnormally high. There is no doubt 
that more suitable houses, healthier modes of living, and improved hygiene are 
having their due effect, but I do not anticipate that the death rate will reach its 
normal level for several years yet.^ 

Sir Frederick Lugard, in a report dated London, 1 May 1901, said; 

1 have the greatest j)leasure in recording the fact that the past year has witnessed 
a most satisfactory diminution of mortality among Europeans in Government 
service. The steady diminution of deaths and serious illne.ss which has been notice- 
able since the beginning of 1898 (when the West African Frontier Force was raised) 
is due largely to the introduction of polo and tennis, which provide the active 
exercise so vitally necessary in a climate like West Africa. It has become a byeword 
in the country that no one who plays these gftmes is ever invalided.'^ 

From 1901 on, mortality became much more favourable. The Medical 
Officer, in his reports for the calendar years 1901 and 1902, made the 
following comments : 

The general health of Em-opeans dui’ing the above period [1901] has greatly 
improved in comparison with the previous years. This is mainly due, in my opinion, 
to (1) the better housing of Europeans; (2) the improved water supply at Jebba 
and Lokoja; and (3) great improvement in the sanitation at the different stations. 
The average strength of Europeans in the Protectorate for the year has been 166. 
There were six deaths during the year as compared with fourteen, fourteen, and 
thirty -two, respectively, in the three previous years.® 

The marked improvement in the health of the Europeans, to which I called 
attention in my last report, has been well maintained.^ 

But when in 1903 deaths were twice as numerous as in 1902® the 
Medical Officer said; 

Comparisons made between statistics of mortality based on such a relatively small 
population as that of Northern Nigeria, which has been occupied by Europeans for 
so short a time, are, however, obviously fallacious, and until records of a number 
of years are available it cannot be stated that the death-rate of one 5'ear is above or 
below the normal rate.* 

Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Eeport 1900-1’, p. 57. He said furthermore (ibid., p. 68): ‘There 
has been a very marked diminution in the number of oases of Blaokwator Fever, from 23 in 1899, to 
8 in the year 1st April 1900, to 31st March 1901. This is due to the fact that there has been no 
clearing and digging of ground on a large scale, and also that the conditions of living .are much 
improved.’ However, according to Northern Nigeria, Medical EepoH 1913, Chart A, the oases of 
blaokwater fever in 1898-1902 were 21, 22, 12, 12, and 20 respectively. 

* Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria, 1 Jan, 1300 to 31 Mar. 1901, p. 26. The number of people 
invalided in 1900-1 was actually 32 as compared with 26 in 1899-1900. See ibid. 1901, p. 36. 

* Ibid. 1901, p. 31. Actually deaths in 1901 seem to have numbered 9. 

■* Ibid. 1902, p. 80. “ The pffloial death-rate rose from 31 to 58. 

* Ibid. 1903, p. 34. When the number of deaths in 1906 was very low, the Medical OfBoor laid 
great emphasis on the decrease. ‘The general health of Europeans has been better than in any 
year on record. The average death rate for the last five years is 49'66 per thousand, and was this 
year only 29'23. The average invaliding rate for five years is 144'6, and was this year 143-27 per 
1,000’ (ibid. 1905-0, p. 105). But when in the following year the ofBoial death-rato rose to 40 
and the invaliding rate to 159, the Modioal Officer said once more: ‘The figures, however, dealt 
with, are so small that oonolusions based on comparisons of one year with another are largely 
fallacious’ (ibid. 1908-7, p. 44). The same argronent was used when the death-rate rose in 1908 
(see ibid, 190S~9, p^lS) while the decrease in the numbers of deaths in 1907 had been considered 
quite significant (see ibid, lOOM, pp. 64, 67). 
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l'"rom 1903 to 1918 the deaths were as followed 
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1 Offi- 

Year | cialfi | Others 

Year^ 

Ss 

Others 

Yerwj 

Offi. 

Others 

W 

Offi- 

cials 

Others 

1903 1 

12^ 0 

1907 

4‘- 

3 

1911 

74 

6 

1915 

7 

7 

1904 1 

8 5 

1908 

10» 

— 

1912 

6 

16 

1916 

7 

10 

1905 

7 i 3 

1909 

8^ I 

5 

1913 

4 

9 

1917: 

7 

12 

1900 

10' 7 

1910 

’ 1 

0 

1914 

20® 

7 

1918 

16' 

20’ 


^ Inoludiiif' It Idllotl ill action, 

= Thorn were in addition ‘i<mr doatli-s amongst officials on leave in England, two of which 
were duo to hlaekwator fever’. ■» 

>“ E.vciuding U doatlm wliich occiirred on the Northern Extension of the Lagos Bailway. There 
wore in addition fi deaths amongst officials on leave. 

•* Mxiduding one deat h on the Northern Extension of the Lagos Bailway. 

' Including !l Idllcd in uotion. , 

* Intilnding U trom iniluonxa, 

’ Including 10 from iniliionza. 

Until 1910 nori-ollicials constituted only a small fraction of the Euro- 
pean population— increasing from 13 per cent, in 1903 to 24 per cent, in 
1909 — but one-third of all deaths in 1903-9 occurred among non-officials. 
The Principal Medical Officer gave the following explanation: 

1904. This difference is brought, about, almost entirely by the inoro careful 
selection of candidates for employment in Government service, and by their shorter 
tour of residenc(.> — many of the men sent out by the trading firms being obviously 
physically unfit for tropical service.^ 

A considerable projiortion of the European deaths were due to black- 
water fever. The importance of this disease appears from the summary 
overleaf.® 

In 1898-9 the incidence of blackwater fever among the average Euro- 
pean population was about 13 per cent. ; from 1909 to 1918 it was below 
3 per cent, in every j-oar without showing any definite trend. 

‘ .See ibid. J.m, p. 3 1, p. bid, jmS, pp. 102-3, Jm-7, p. 44, mrS, p. 64, JOOJl-!), 
p. 13, WHO, p. 16, p. 21, Wll, p, 17, 1012, p. 19; Northern Nigeria, Blu6 Book 1913 

B, p. 3; Nigeria, MriUail licport 1014, pp. 6-7, 1915, pp. 7-8, 1917, p. 112; Northern Provinces, 
2Icdkal BtpoH 1010, p. 4, lOL'i, p. 6. 

“ Ooloiiial lUpaHs, Northern Nigeria 1901, p. 138, But see also the atatoment by the administra- 
tion ibid., p. 113i 'This [difl'ert'ucB] is due, no doubt, as the Principal Medical Officer says, to the 
longer period of .servieo of the noii-officiols and to the greater care in selection of officials, but also 
to the bettor housing and sanitary measures adopted by Government.’ See, finally, in this con- 
nexion the comment by the. Senior Sanitary Officer, Northern Provinces, on tho ‘Townships 
Oidmanee, 1!)17’ w Inch pre'.cnbcd tlint ‘the European Eeservation shall be separated from the 
Non-European lleservation by a Neutral Zone having a miniranm breadth of 440 yards, or two 
furlongs ’ : ‘ It i.H goi id that (lie principle should be the law of the land ; it is the only defence which the 
young commercial European lias agaiuat his firm, if the latter call upon him to reside against a 
native slum ; and tlm pre.sent writer is thankful, for the sake of his countrymen’s reputation, that 
it is never likely to be his lot to give, evidence before a Commission enquiring into past casualties 
directly traceable to the fashion in which Merchants have quartered their European employees— in 

tho comparatively recent past’ (Nigeria, IfedicurEeyjort 291?', p. 131). 

“ ,Seo Northern Nigeria, Meiieal Report 1913, Chart A; Northern Provinces, Mcdiml Report 
1913, p. 8. 'i’he Medical Beporls show also the percentage of fatal oases but these figures 
are misleading, tm only deaths that occurred in Northern Nigeria were included. Thus while no 
death was recorded for- 1967, two officials on leave in England in that year died from blackwater 

fever.' ' 
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Year 

1 Blackwater 

All 

deaths 

1 

Elackwater 

fever 

All 

deaths 

Year 

Blackwater 

All 

deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Gases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1898 

21 

5 

22* 

1905 

18 

4 

6 

1912 

14 

4 

17® 

1899 

22 

3 

11 

1906 

27 

6 

9® 

1913 

17 

6 

7 

1900 

12 

3 

6® 

1907 

12 


6* 

1914 

22 

6 

12® 

1901 

12 

1 

8 

1908 

16 

7 

1® 

1915 

22 

4 

'10 

1902 

20 

6 

4 

1909 

14 

3 

6» 

1916 

22 

8 


1903 

17 

8 

7® 

1910 

10 

3 

10 

1917 

i 

4 

15 

1904 

35 

« 

6* 

1911 

12 

& 

7® 

1918 

27 

7 

29*“ 


^ Prom April to December. “ Excluding 4 on voyage to England. , 

’ Excluding 3 in action. * Excluding 1 from accident. 

® Excluding 2 from wounds. “ Excluding 4 from accident. 

’ Including 1 on the Northern Extension of the Lagoa Railway. 

* Excluding 1 from drowning. ” Excluding 9 in action. 

Including 19 from influenisa. 

The following quotations may serve to throw additional light on 
European mortality in Northern Nigeria. 

1904. With regard to the probable effect of the meteorological conditions on the 
health of the community, it may be stated, generally, that Europeans have the 
bast health in the dry season, and natives in the rains. Europeans, by taking proper 
precautions, avoid in great part the diseases that affect the native in the dry season 
when water is scarce and polluted, and the native being less affected by the great 
cause of the excessive mortality amongst Europeans — malaria — a disease more 
especially of the wet season.^ 

1907. A fact to be remembered is that all the Europeans serving in this country, 
whether official or non-offloial, have to bo pronounced fit for service before leaving 
England.® 

Although the health improves, the climate remains the same. The precautions 
necessary to attain for ono year a tolerable condition of health are irksome, and can 
only be enforced by constant reiteration.® 

1908. The greatest amount of sickness among Europeans has been duo as in 
forrner years to malaria. The total number of admissions from this disease (black- 
water fever being classified separately) was 307, compared with 318 admissions 
during last year, and 370 in 1906, 445 in 1906, and 515 in 1904, a progressive 
diminution in the number of oases notwithstanding the increase of the European 
population.* 

The general sanitai’y condition of the European stations is very satisfactory, and 
is being improved year by year. The systematic measures taken for the prevention 
of malaria — segregation of Europeans, drainage, and the general use of quinine as 
a prophylactic — continue to give most gratifying results . . . 

1910. In spite of a considerable influx of Eurojieans, mostly in connection with the 
mines and many of whom have had no previous experience of the trojjics, the propor- 
tion of deaths and the invaliding rate show a most satisfactory improvement. 
Greater care in matters affecting health, and better precautions as regards exposure 
and manner of life generally, are having a marked effect on medical statistics, and 
the death-rate of 16-36 per 1,000 among the resident Em-opeaii population is the 
lowest on record since the Government assumed the administration of the territory.® 

* Colonial Zeporls, Northern Nigeria 1904, p. 140. See also ibid. 1905-6, p. 103. 

® Ibid. MOT-S, p, 64. ® Ibid., p. 67. 

* Ibid. IW-.9, p. 14. * Ibid. 

® Ibid. 1910-11, p. 6. Actually, however, the death-rate was 20-4 (see ibid., p. 21) and was 
somewhat higher than in 1907 and 1908. 
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1912. Malaria contimioa to be the most prevalent cause of ill-health. The total 
number of European patients admitted into the hospitals at Zungeru, Lokoja, and 
Baro was 219, and of that number 80 were certified as suffering from malaria; the 
only other complaint that affected more than ten patients was gastritis, which 
accounted for 13. 

Amongst out-patients malaria was responsible for 225 cases of sicluiess out of 
a total number of 968 out-patients treated. These figures show an increase of 101 
cases of malaria.'^ The incroa.se was principally amongst employees of trading and 
mining companies, many of whom during the year were compelled to live under 
unfavourable conditions with regard to both sites and living accommodation. 

It has been pointed out by the medical and sanitary authorities that the steadily 
increasing mining and commercial activities of the country have bei>n rosijonsible 
fof the introduction of an ever-increasing number of Europeans who have never 
previously served in the tropica . . . .“ 

1917. It remains true that the more experienced members of the European Com- 
munity are infinitely loss affected by Malaria than was the case formerly; it takes 
toll chiefly of the younger and less experienced. But their lack of experience and 
possible carelessness do not account entirely for its heavier incidence among the 
young : as a rule, the younger members of the community endure most exposure ; 
for they do most of the travelling and, consequently, pass most time in undesirable 
situations which are but I'arely visited and not constantly dealt with.^ 

1918. The return of the Nigerian troops, together with their numerous special 
service officers and non-commissioned officers, from overseas resulted in a vei'y 
material increase of the official European community; and this led to a heavy 
incidence of European sickno.ss, for many of the Europeans alluded to lacked the 
personal experience necessary to safeguard their health adequately in this country.* 

4. Nigeria and Cameroons 

The numbers of European deaths in Nigeria and the Cameroons in 
1919-38 are summarized in Table 29. The figures for officials suggest a 
very low mortality for recent years. Mortality of non-officials has been 
higher, but it is difficult to appraise it correctly as the numbers of non- 
ofiicials living in the country are uncertain.® There is, however, not the 
least doubt that mortality of non-officials has also decreased considerably 
in the course of time.® 

* The numbers of eases treated in 1911-18 were 207, 309, 370, 400, 298, 270, 301, and 646 
roapeotivoly, and the numbers of deaths 1, 2, 1, 1, 1, 0, 3, and 2 respectively. See Northern 
Nigeria, Medical Report 1911, p. 4, 1912, p. 6 ; Nigeria, Medical Report 1914, p. 8, 191S, pp. 7, 23 ; 
Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1916, pp. 4, 30; Nigeria, Medical Beport 1917, pp. 112, 163; 
Northern Provlnoes, Medical Report 1918, pp. 6, 37. 

Colonial Beports, Northern Nigeria 1912, p. 20. See also Northern Nigeria, Medical Beport 1911, 
pp, 39-40, 1912, p. 12, 1913, p. 48; Nigeria, Medical Beport 1914, pp. 18, 26-7, 191S, p. 13; 
Northern Provinces, Medical Beport 1918, p. 16. 

“ Nigeria, Medical Beport 1917, p. 136. 

* Colonial Beports, Nigeria 1918, p. 19. 

Some of the official deiith-i-ates for the European population are evidently wrong. Thus, 
Medical Beport 1932, p. 14, gives for ‘Europeans and Whites’ as population 6,442, as number 
of deaths 27, and as death-rate 4-96. But the figure of 6,442 represents the total number 
of non-natives ascertained at the 1931 census, including Asiatios. Medical Report 1937, p. 11, 
on the other hand, assumed that ‘the average non-native population’ was ‘in the neigh- 
bourhood of 2,600’, and as 29 deaths were recorded concluded that ‘the death rate is 11-0 or 
three times the official death rate’ which was 3-9. Actually the average non-native population 
must have exceeded 4,000 in 1937. 

“ During the Second World War health conditions among Europeans deteriorated consideralfiy. 
There was in particular a great prevalence of malaria. See ibid. 1941, pp. 2, 4, 6 ; 1942, pp. 3, 6 ; 
1943, p. 6. 
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Table 29. Deaihs of Europeans, Nigeria, 1919-88^ 


Year 

Officials 

Non-officials 

Total 

Number 

Deaths 

Number 

Deaths 

Number 

Deaths 

1919 

975 

19 

2,193 

26 

3,168 

46 

1920 

1,160 

23 

2,908 

23 

4,074 

46 

1921 

1,302 

11 

1,784 

23 

3,086 

34 

1922 

1,406 

7 


31 


38 

1923 

1,396 

16 


13 


29 

1924 

1,567 

16 

(2,347) 

23 


39 

1924 

1,466 

18 

1,997 

31 

3,463 

49 

1926 

1,776 

16 

2,126 

27 

3,901 

42 

1927 

1,762 

14 

2,207 

26 

3,969 

40 

1928 

1,990 

14 


24 

(6,699) 

38 

1929 

2,681 

15 


18 

(7,066) 

33 

1930 

2,649 

13 


• 17 

(8,249) 

30 

1931 

1,681 

17 


21 

(4,882) 

38 

1932 

1,041 

6 


16 

(4,376) 

21 

1933 

1,680 

6 

2,7k 

26 

4,317 

30 

1934 

1,508 

8 


22 

(6,021) 

30 

1935 

1,473 

7 


21 

(6,246) 

28 

1936 

1,660 

11 


262 


372 

1937 

1,520 

6 


292 


362 

1938 

1,626 

11 


272 


382 


' Sea Nigeria, Meikal Maport 1919-21, pp. 13, 20; 1923, p. 17; 1924, pp. 8, 11 ; 1927, pp. 21-2 
ms, p. 18; 1929, p. 22; 1930, pp. 16-16; 1933, pp. 10-11; 1935, p. 8; 1936, p. 14; 1937, p. 11 
193S, pp. 10-11. The population figures in parentheseB refer to 31 Dec. 

“ Non-native deaths. 
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COUNT IN THE PROTECTORATE OP THE GAMBIA, 1945i 

The Senior Commissioner, 'Protectorate Administration, Mr. Neil "Weir, describes 
the method used at this count as follows: 

Aa no decennial census of the Protectorate was taken in 1941, His Excellency the 
Governor has expressed a wish that I should amplify the information given by the 
figures contained in the usual rotmns attached to the Annual Reports which are 
submitted by the Commissioner of each Division. ’ 

Certain changes wore made in the forms forwarded with the Annual Reports in 
1945. For the pxirposes of the assessment and annual census two appendices were 
found to be rnxeessary. The first (D.A.B. Appendix 1) now contains particulars 
showing the numbor.s ixi each District of yards, huts, lodgers, African adult males 
and fomalos, African non-adult males and females, strange farmers and their 
follower-s, literates in English and Arabic, different types of sickness, livestock 
and lastly non-natives. The second (D.A.R. Appendix 2) show.";; the areas of 
each District and tlie numbers of poz’sons of eveiy prominent tribe within those 
areas. 

Figiu'es are now readily available to provide data for a number of departmental 
activities which concern izarticular areas in which these departments are interested, 
although it should be appreciated that such figures may be far from accurate owing 
to the fact that the revised forms were in use for the first time last year. 

The figures relating to the Protectorate in the official Census Reports of 1911, 
1921 and 19,31 were obtained in much the same manner as the annual census is 
taken nowadays when the a.ssessment for payment of tax for the forthcoming year 
is made. This assessment usually takes place between July and October at a time 
when the ‘ Strange Farmers ’ or seasonal immigrants are in residence for gi’omidnut 
farming prior to the trade season from November to April. 

Scribes are employed temporarily for this asso.ssment, which consists of counting 
the number of yards in each village in addition to any extra houses over four in 
number in each yard a.s well as the lodgers (or persons mirelated to the Yard owner) 
who reside therein. The Yard owner also declares the number of ‘Strange Farmers’ 
working on his land. 

Each yard pays a tax or rate of 8/- por annum with an additional 2/- for every 
oxtra house over four xvithin the yard. Lodgers pay 4/- and Strange Farmers pay 
8/- por annum. 

At the conclusion of their coimt, the enumerators return to Divisional Head- 
quarters where the particulars obtained are entered by Districts on two forms — 
the Assessment for Tax summary and the Census summary. The latter summaries 
are consolidated into Divfeional Census siunmaries which are forwarded as Appendix 
No. 1 with the Annual Report. The tribal statistics are entered separately as 
Appendix No. 2. It is from all these that the 1945 figures shown herein have been 
obtained." 

The report .shows the African residents in the Protectorate (‘obtained from. 
Annual Census Summary’} in 1939-46 and the Strange Farmers in 1912-45.® 

* The first copies of the report on this count, dated 13 March 1946, reached London in June, 
by which time it was no longer possible to deal with it in the chapter on the Gambia. 

® Meport of the Semor Commissioner on the Anmutl Census of the Protectorate of the Oambia, 1045, 
pp. 1-2. 

® See ibid., pp, 6, 10, The figures for Strange Farmers, 1912-31, are identical with those shown 
p. 334 above, except lOin (32,330). The figures for 1932-.8 read: 16,613, 14.613, 8.332, 13,341, 
9,764, 13,497, and 0,195. 
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Year 

' Residents | 

Strange 

farmers 

1 Males 

Females 

Total 

1939 

88,666 

88,181 

176,846 

4,643 

1940 

91,328 

87,345 

178,673 

4,890 

1041 

1 89,228 

86,796 

176,023 

3,741 

1942 

93,573 

91,422 

184,996 

2,685 

1943 

96,825 

96,927 

193,752 

6,996 

1944 

106,196 

94,161 

199,367 

10,793 

1946 

112,624 

103,683 

216,107 

19,979 


The number of African residents which Avas reported to have decreased 
hetAveen 1921 and 1931 from 201,303 to 186,160 and to have oscillated in 1936- 
42 betAveen 170,255 and 184,996 rose to 199,357 in 1944 and to 216,107 in 1945. 
Emigration and immigration seem to have .fluctuated all the time in the same 
direction as seasonal migration. Economic factors Avhich attracted Strange 
Farmers attracted also settlers. But the apparently enormous increase in the 
number of resideirts from 1944 to 1945 AA'as probably due in a large measure to 
more accurate counting.^ 

The 1945 report contains some interesting details about the composition of 
the population. They may be summarized as follovA's :'•* 



The report gives also a comparison of the sex and ago composition of the 
African resident population at various dates.® 


Year \ 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1911 

42,417 

43,676 

27,288 

25,121 

1.38,401 

1921 

63,511 

60,146 

42,266 

36,391 

201,303 

1931 1 

62,142 

54,887 

34,786 

33,336 

185,150 

1946 1 

76,060 

67,636 

37,464 

1 36,047 

216,107 


^ It HGeins in particular that the number of females rras understated in 1944. The Annual 
Census Suminarie.s show betAveen 1943 and 1944 an increase of 8,371 inale.s and a deoreaso of 
2,708 females, and between 1944 and 1945 an increase of 7,328 males and an increase of 9,422 
females. 

It .should be noted, furthermore, that, quite apart from iniicouracies, the numbers of residents 
shown in the A'arious statistics are not strictly; comparable. The Senior Commissioiior, it is true, 
assumes that the figures given in the Census Reports for 1901-31 and in the Annual Census 
Summaries for 1939-45 ‘include Lodgers, but exclude Strange Parmors’. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the Annual Census Summaries always inelnded lodgers (see pp. 337-8 above), and while 
they exclude Gambian.? temporarily absent working as strange farmers within the Protectorate, 
such persons were included in the decennial counts, 

® See Re-port, Table 12. * See ibid,, p. 6. 
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The Senior ComniisHioner makes the following comment: 

Til the 1911, 1921 and 1931 Census Reports, adults wore considered to be over 
15 years, wheri'tis in tho year 1945 they were classed as such if 17 years or over 
which may account for tho difference in percentages. 

Througliout the period, non-ndults represented 37% of the population whereas 
in 1945 (hey were 34% only. Boys are shown as 4%, more than ghls.’- 

, But tho raising of the age limit between non-adults and adults from 15 to 17 
yeiH'S cannot account for tho increase in the percentage of adults. To what 
extent the large risii in tlie mnnbcr of adults between 1931 and 1945 was due 
to (lie inllux of for('ign .settlers it is impossible to tell. As regards non-adults 
the figure's suggest that the number of children (under 15) decrea3ed enormously 
hotween ] !121 and 1931 and that there was also a slight decline thereafter. The 
data are too mieertaiii t-o permit the drawing of final conclusions, but they raise 
grave doulets as to tlu' validity of the opinion ’The bulk of the races forming the 
])oj)ulation of the ( lambia arc suffioiontlj’' virile and their numbers are definitely 
on the increase. 

While the census reports for 1921 and 1931 did not mention any non-Africans 
outside Bathurst and uliile the annual Blue Books state explicitly that there 
are no udiites in the Protectorate,® the report on the 1945 count showed 137 
Non-Natives. 

' Ibid. '■* Sec p. 383 nt>nve; see iilso p. 301. ’ See pp. 340-1 above. 
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Aden, born in, N. 612-13. 

African Institution, 19, 73-4, 76, 79, 81, 
90-1, 97, 113-15, 133, 160, 164, 779, 
786, 788-9. 

Afzelius, Adam, 58, 69. 

Age-composition (;?. 317, 324, 333, 343-6, 
770-7; G.O. 390, 416, 429, 434-7, 
441-2, 629; N. 565-9, 668-9, 683, 
586, 689, 591, 690, 004-11, 014, 621, 
760-1; S.L. 33-6, 70, 81, 84-6, 92, 
117-18, 171-6, 186, 190, 192, 190, 

. 237, 279. See also under Asiatics, 

Ohildren, Europeans, Non- Africans. 

Age. difficulty of determining, G. 312; 
G.O. 434, 451 ; N. 661 ; S.L. 173-4, 
176. See also under Children, 
Infants. 

Aitkin, Dr., 239, 248, 256. 

Akii,S'.A. 121, 130-7, 158. 

Albrcda (G.) 308, 317, 327, 366, 383, 370. 

Alcoholism G. 377 ; G.G. 13, 476-6, 528; 
S.L. 48-6; W.A. 14. See also under 
Europeans. 

Alexander, .Iame,s Edward, 131, 317, 
364, 779. 

Andrews, Edward Bullock, 407, 489. 

Ankylostomiasis, see under Helminthic 
diseases. 


Ante-natal care, see under Infant Mor- 
tality. 

Ai-abia, bom in, N. 612, 615; S.L. 196. 
Arabs G.G. 441-2, 641 ; N. 612-14, 734; 

S.L. 192-3, 196. 

Ai-buekle. Dr. H. E., 249, 265. 

Archer, IVancis Bisset, 311, 326, 327, 
368, 382, 386, 792. 

Archibald, Adams G., 54-7, 61, 66, 68, 
96, 787. 

D’Arey, G. A. K., 326, 328, 382, 386. 
Area G. 330-1, 337-8 ; G.O. 404-6, 408-9, 
412, 416-16, 420-1 ; N. 642, 673-7, 
684, 690-1, 694, 598-9, 732; S.L. 
33, 44, 47, 76-6, 96-0, 168-61 ; W.A. 
14. 

Arnett, E. J., 738. 

Ai’thui', George, 161-2. 

Asamangkese (G.O.), Yellow fever epi- 
demic, 480, 493-6. 

Ascension, Liberated Africans sent from 
S.L., 116, 126. 

Ashantees, see under Ashanti. 

Ashanti, 11. 182,389-90,394-402,405-6, 
411, 416-37, 439-43, 465-8, 401.-2, 
408-9, 473-4, 486, 489, 492-3, 496, 
498-610, 628, 630-1, 778, 792-4. 
Asiatics: 

Age -composition iV. 196. 

Bu'thplace 6; S.L. 4, 167, 192, 190, 
280. 

Census, special provisions for, G.O, 
390-7, 400, 403. 

Childi-en G.O. 6 ; IV. 6, 614 ; S.L. 6, 192 ; 
W.A. 6. 

Conjugal condition S.L. 192, 196. 
Deaths N. 766; S.L. 307. 

NationaUby G.G. 441-2; N. 014; S.L. 
192-4. 

Nmnbor G. 3 ; G.G. 3 ; JV. 3, 612, 614 ; 
8.L. 3, 167, 171, 191-4, 190, 276; 
W.A. 2-3. 

Sex G.G. 4, 441 ; iV. 4 ; S.L. 4, 171, 192, 
194, 196 ; W.A. 4-6. See also under 
Arabs, Indiana, Non -Africans, 
Syrians. 

Athy, 632. 

Augu^in, George, 300, 301, 787. 
Australia, born in, S.L. 195; N. 613. 
Australians S.L. 193-4. 

Axim (G.G.) 392-3, 396, 397. 400, 411, 
413-14, 420, 427, 430, 447-8, 452, 
464r-6, 461, 471, 489. 

Babatu, 428-9, 431. 


^ G.= Chiuibia; G.C. = Gold Coast and Togoland; N. = Nigeria and Canieroons; 
S.L. — Sierra Leone ; W.A. = West Africa. 
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Babington, Thomas, 60. 

Backhouse, M. V., 800. 

Badagri {N.) 136-8, 642-3, 545-6, 568, 
673-6, 624, 629-30, 641, 666. 

Bahama.?: Convicts, from Barbados, 152; 
Former TJ.S.A. slaves brought to, 
40; Mortality of black troops, 122. 

Bakwori N. 678-9, 766. 

Banana Islands {S.L.) 19, 88, 123, 166, 
168, 214. 

Banco Island (S.L.) 46-6, 48-61, 66, 118, 
293. 

Bancroft, Dr. Edward Nathaniel, 296. 

Bandinel, Jamts, 97, 104, 787. 

Bannerman, James, 406, 467, 628. 

Baptisms G. 348, 366 ; S.L. 197, 199-203. 

Barbados : Area, 44 ; Convicts irom, S.L. 
161-3, 166, 102 ; Emigration to jS.jO., 
160; Soldiers from, S.L. 118, 166; 
Vice-Admiralty Court, 104. 

Barra Point, see under Ceded Mile. 

Barry, Dr. William, 109, 182, 248, 292-3, 
296. 

Barth, Heinrich, 13, 688, 760. 

Basutoland, Cost of census, 403. 

Bathurst, Earl, 21, 119, 134, 151-6, 184, 
248, 288, 292-5, 317. 

Bathubst (St. Mary’s Island, O .) : 

Housing, 322, 364-7, 377, 379, 387. 

Migration from, 318-23, 377-8 ; to, 313, 
317, 319-24, 327-8, 340, 363, 367, 

Misoollaneoua, 1, 5-6, 8-9, 308, 313-14, 
317-24, 330, 340, 340-51, 363-72, 
374-88, 791. See also under Cen- 
suses. 

Population optimum, 314, 367. 

Removal of Und6.sirables, 313-14, 317, 
323. 

Sanitary conditions, 9, 363-8, 376-7, 
382-7. 

Vagrants, enlistment in Army, 322-3. 

Beaver, Philip, 66, 787. 

Belgian Congo : Density of population, 
14 ; Migration from G.O. 392 ; 
Sleeping-sickness, 370-1, 606. 

Bell, H. Hesketh, 693, 739. 

Beriberi 379; G.C. 486; N. Q98; S.L. 
263, 265. 

Boringer, Dr. F. J. A., 499. 

BiiiTH AND Death Reuisth-ation : 

Area G. 6-7, 348-55, 367 ; G.Q. 6, 448, 
461-3, 459, 461-3, 471 ; N. 6, 623, 
636-41, 644-8; S.L. 5, 198, 207-8, 
214, 217; TFA. 5-6. 

Attitude to, 6. 362, 368; G.O. 446-7, 
461, 463-5, 464-6 ; N. 626-8, 631, 
633-4, 647-8, 663-4; S.L. 198, 202, 
204,219-20,223-8, 

Compulsory G. 5-7, 347-8, 363-5; 
G.O. 6-7, 451, 455-61; N. 6-7, 
623-4, 627, 629-32, 635-41, 643-7, 


Birth and Death Registration (oont.) 
664; S.L. 6-7, 197-8, 201-6, 207-9, 
211, 214-19, 223, 226-8; W.A. 6-7. 
Fees O. 348; G.O. 451, 463, 466, 468, 
460-1 ; N. 641-2, 044 ; S.L. 204, 207, 

209- 11, 224, 226-7; W.A. 7. 

Forms Q. 6-7, MB; G.O. 6-7, 461, 468- 

60; N. 6-7, 643, 649; S.L. 6-7, 

210- 14, 218; W.A. 6-7. 

Informaut G. 6, 346, 348 ; G.O. 6, 4i8, 

456-6, 460; N. 6, 026, 636-7, 639- 
40, 043; S.L. 6-7, 197-8, 207-16, 
224; W.A. 6-7. 

Introduced upon requests by Native 
Chiefs S.L. 216-17, 220-7.' 
Legislation G. 6-7, 347-9, 363-6 ; G.O. 
6-7, 446-63, 456-63 ; N. 5-7, 622-7, 
, 630, 635-48, 664-8; 6’.L. 6-7, 197-8, 
201-6, 207-21, 224; W.A. 5-8. 
Native Authorities, offecting, G. 7-8, 
352-4; N. 7-8, 636-8, 641, 643, 
648-55, 728; S.L. 218; W.A. 7-8. 
Penalties for neglect G. 7, 348, 356, 368 ; 
G.O. 7, 463-6, 460 ; N. 7, 627, 039- 
40, 643; S.L. 7, 197-8, 205, 208, 

216- 10, 219-20; W.A. 7. 

Rules and Regulations G.C. 461--2, 
466-0, 458-9; N. 630-43, 684-5; 
S.L. 197, 204, 207, 211-14, 224. 
Voluntary G. 363, 365; G.O. 467, 469, 
471, 488 ; N. 622-3, 034, 043-6, 647, 
064; S.L. 206, 207-9, 211, 214-16, 

217- 19, 224-8. 

See also under Europeans. 

Birthplace G. 310-17, 321, 324, 340-2, 
346, 347; G.O. 400; N. 5, 600, 657; 
S.L. 4, 166-9, 172, 221, 277, 280-2; 
W.A. 6. Sec. also under Asiatics, 
Birth and Death Registration 
(Forms), Enumerations (Forms), 
Europeans, Non-Africans, Origin. 
Birth -Ratb: 

Computed from recorded births apd 
estimated population O. 360-7, 
369-61; G.O. 463, 463-6, 469-71; 
N. 627, 629-30, (i3.‘)~4. (i lO-S. 061-4, 
669-61, 676; S.L. 110, 207, 220, 
222-3, 225, 233, 2;i6-8, 2(jS. 

Derived from average number of 
children born to woman N. 677. 
Derived from ratio of infante to total 
population AT. 078; S.L. 229-30. 
Inflated by inclusion of birth.? occurring 
outside registration area G.O. 466. 
471; N. 634, 047 — liy uiidorstalc- 
ment of population G. 360; G.O. 
470-1; N. 647, 068-61, 675: S.L. 
219, 233, 237-8 — by inclusioji of 
stUl-bii'ths G. 369-61 ; N. 629, 668, 
600. 

Reduced by ineorapleto registration G, 
350-7, ‘369-01; G.O. 463, 463-6, 
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Birth-Rate (cont.) 

409-70 ; N. 627, 629-30, 633-4, 647, 
651-2, 675, 691; S.L. 207, 219-20, 
222-3, 225, 233, 237-8, 268— by 
overstatement of population O. 
369 — by preponderance of men Q.G. 
466, 470; S.L. 110-11, 174, 230, 
237 — by return of pregnant women 
. to native villages G. 357, 361 ; G.G. 

470; N. m-, S.L. 222. 

Birth Registration : 
and claim to free medical attendance 
N. 636-7. 

Defective G. 349, 362-60 ; G.G. 7, 463-7, 
' 403-0, 522-6; N. 8, 624-35, 638, 

640, 044. 048-55, 657, 001, 670-1, 
091; S.L. 173, 198-9, 201-5, 207, 
219-28, 233, 237-8, 241, 247, 204-5, 
207-8, 271-2, 276-8; W.A. 7-8, 12. 
Soe also undnr Still-birtlxs. 

Delayed G. 348, 369 ; G.G. 463-4, 461 ; 

N. 644, 672-3; S.L. 210-12, 220, 
226, 269. 

Time limit G. 6. 347-8 ; Q.G. 6, 453, 455, 
459 ; N. 0, 025, 636, 640, 643 ; S.L. 

O, 198, 208-9, 216, 220; TF..4. 6. 

Seo also under Birth and Death Regis- 
tration. 

Births : 

Early notilication demanded N. 673; 
S.L. 216, 

Illegitimate G. 380-1 ; N. 010-11, 070; 

S.L. 198, 212. 

Multiple N. 067 ; S.L. 212. 

Number.? ascertained at census S.L. 23. 
Numbers ascertained by questioning 
women about total births G.G. 
400-9. 520; N. 666, 667, 676-7, 
680-1, 755; S.L. 229, 231-2, 269, 
272:ir..4. S. 

Numbers derived frorh informal records 
of Native Authorities G. 362; N. 

■ 048-50, 764-5. 

Numbors derived from inquiries relat- 
ing to preceding twelve months N. 
655, 674-5, 764. 

Number.s derived from records of 
b.'iptisms G. 348, 366 ; S.L. 199-200, 
202 . 

Numbers registered G. 348-61, 363-61, 
380-2, 384; G.G. 8, 463-6, 463-4, 
470-1, 524; N. 624-30, 633-6, 638, 
646-8. 650-1, 653, 659-62, 669, 
754-5, 758. 763; S.L. 198, 201-2, 
206, 219-28, 234-6, 241, 264-6. 

Sex G. 318, 351 ; G.G. 460, 470, 472; N. 

i)24; S.L. 210, 234-5. 

See also under Europeans, Fertility, 
‘Nova Scotians’, Still-bu’ths. 
Blackburne. K. W., 365. 

Bluoklock, Dr. B., 239, 251, 262, 270. 
Blackwator fever, see wider Europeans. 


Blair, Dr. M. Cameron, 706, 722-3, 734, 
768. 

Blindness: Incidence N. 761 ; Smalliiox 
and, N. 704 ; Treatment of sleeping- 
sickness, cause of, N. 711-12. 

Blyden, Edward Wilmot, 302. 

Bonthe (S.L.) 19, 26, 28-30, 32, 37, 
160-1, 207, 260, 262, 268, 262, 276. 

Booth, Charles, 60, 787. 

Bowen, J. T., 673. 

Bowesman, Dr. 0., 373-4. 

Boyle, James, 82, 182-3, 288, 291-2, 
300, 787. 

British G. 4, 341-3, 343, 347; G.G. 4, 
441-2, 446, 641 ; N. 4, 601, 612-4, 
616, 622;N.D. 4, 190-1, 193-4, 196; 
W.A. 4-5. 

British Empire Leprosy Relief Associa- 
tion, 508-9, 612, 74.3-4, 746-7. 

British Guiana: Immigration from S.L., 
83, 137-42; Mine labourer from, 
G.G. 426; Vice-Admiralty Court, 
104. 

British Honduras: Convicts from Bar- 
bados and Jamaica, 151-2, 165; 
Mortality of black troops, 122. 

British Kombo (Q.) 6, 308, 311-12, 326, 
327-30, 349-62, 366, 362, 366-8, 
370, 382. 

Brooke, N. J., 758-9, 797. 

Brymnor, D., 87-8, 787. 

Bryson, Dr. Alexander, 107, 787. 

Bulama (S.L.) 26, 66, 169, 187, 

Bulloms S.L. 73, 76-8, 88, 92. 114, 127, 
133-4, 166, 232, 265, 275. 

Burden, J. A., 767. 

BtroiAHS : 

and death registration Q. 363; G.G, 
6-7, 448, 463-5, 457, 460, 464; N. 
6-7, 029, 631, 633, 643, 647 ; S.L. 7, 
205, 208, 211, 213. 219-20, 223-6; 
W.A. 6-7. 

in bush G.G. 460-1, 466, 478 ; S.L. 202, 
260. 

in dwelling-houaes G.G. 447-8, 461, 
476-7 ;iV. 670; ;S'.L. 202. 

Landed for, S.L. 302-6. 

Nimibers G.G. 449-60, 478; S.L. 74, 
199-200, 219. 

Outside townN. 625; S.L. 220, 223-4. 

Permits G. 366-6, 368; ©.O'. 449-50, 
463-6, 467, 460, 464 ;N. 631-3, 041, 
643; N.L. 209, 220, 224. 

Registration G.G. 448-9, 461, 460; N. 
668 ; S.L. 197, 109-203, 210. 

Bums, Alan Cuthbert Maxwell, 507, 
613, 621, 672, 795. 

Burton, Richard Francis, 376-6, 384, 
386, 792. 

Butt-Thompson, Frederick William, 41- 
4, 47, 63, 58, 65-6, 88, 117, 124, ] 32, 
150, 787. 
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Butte, R. Cl„ 76, 82- 3, !)2, 97, 103, 122, 
132, 137, 163, 182, 784. 

Buxton, Thomas Fowoll (senior), 44. 

Buxton, Thomas Fowell, 103, 787. ■ 

Camerooiis, British, 279-80, 642, 663, 
666, 600, 662-3, 672, 584-6, 687, 
591-2, 696-9, 606, 607, 611, 620, 
632, 047, 663-4, 666-7, 676, 677-83, 
687-9, 694, 698, 710-12, 718-21, 
732, 746, 766-0, 768, 779, 800. 

Campbel, 49, 787. 

Campbell, Benjamin, 128. 

Campbell, Fre&ick, 129. 

Campbell, Henry Dimdoa, 109, 132, 136, 
248. 

Campbell, Neil, 21, 106, 129. 

Canada, born in, N. 613, 615; S.L. 196. 

Canadians G.G. 641 ; 8.L. 193. 

Cancer S.L. 278. 

Cape Coast (G.C.) 99, 182, 298, 392-3, 
396, 400, 407-8, 413-14, 420, 422, 
430, 448-62, 464, 461, 463, 471, 
476-8, 488-9, 491, 513-14, 522, 
632-6, 

Cai’dinall, Allan WoLsey, 793. 

Cargill, Dr. F., 691. 

Carr, John, 82, 93-4, 98, 148-9. 

Carter, Gilbert T., 380-7. 

Oastlereagh, Viscount, 164, 

Cathonrt, 94. 

Cauchi, Dr. J., 679-80, 631-3. 

Caulfeild, J, E„ 123, 787. 

Ceded Mile ((?.) 6, 9, 308, 311-12, 325, 
337-8, 330-1, 348-62, 366-7, 364, 
382. 

Cemeteries, see under Burials. 

Censuses; 

Definition, 1. 

Legislation G. 1, 308-12, 314-16 ; G.O. 
1, 389-90, 400-1; N. 1, 642-3, 
648-9, 670-1; S.L. 1, 19-20, 22-3, 
25, 27-30, 32; IF. A. 1. 

Methods aud Restti.ts : 

Bathurst .7526: 317, 340; 7567: 318, 
340; 7577: 318; .7557: 318, 340; 
75.97: 318-19; 7667: 318-20, 340; 
7.977: 318-20, 340; 1921-. 3, 318, 
320-1, 340, 342, 347; 7657: 2-4, 
308-11, 318, 321, 323-4, 337, 340-6; 
7.944: 313-18, 322 4, 340-1, 343, 

■ 345. , ■ 

Freetown 7577: 19, 70, 74, 89-90, 92, 
154, 162, 186; 7577: 19, 84, 166, 
186; 7575: 81, 84-5, 92, 118, 165-6, ' 
185; 7526: 81, 86, 92, 118, 166-6, 
185; .7523: 81, So, 92, 118, 156, 186; 
.7526; 20, 86, 96, 185; .7537; 21, 96, 
126, 157 ; 75.33-6', 1838-40, 1842-51 
22, 26, 82, 94, 97, 126, 159, 169; 
7555: 159; 7555: 159; 7866: 169, 
170; 7865: 169, 170; 7577 : 26, 169, 


Censuses (amt.) 

170; 7857: 26, 169; 7597: 26, 159, 
170, 276; 7967: 26, 169, 163, 242, 
276; 7977; 26, 169, 191, 242, 246, 
282; 7927: 26, 30, 159, 246, 281-2; 
7937: 26, 30, 32, 160, 168, 191, 246, 

Gambia 7557; 325, 327; 7577: 326-8, 
382; 7557: 326-8, 382-3; 7597: 
326-9, 382; 7997: 326-9, 340; 7977: 
326-9; 7927: 326; 7937: 308-12, 
326, 383. 

Gold Coast 7977: 389, 396-402, 404, 
415, 419, 439-41, 446; 7927: 3, 389, 
400-4, 416, 419, 439-41, 446 ; 7.937' 
2-5, 389-91, 403-4, 416, 419-22, 
436, 437, 439-42, 446, 471. 

Lagos 7599: 642-3, 673, 673; 7595: 
642-3, 573 ; 1871 : 643-4, 676, 673 ; 
7557: 644-7, 676, 611, 673; 7597: 
644-0, 675, 611, 017, 628-9, 668, 
673; 7997; 648-8, 676, 617, 628-9, 
658, 673-4; 7977: 548, 563, 677-8, 
074; 7927: 548-9, 677-8, 674; 7937: 
548-51, 666, 671, 677-82, 698, 
600-1, 612, 616, 674. 

Nigeria 7595 : 642-3, 573 ; 1871 : 643-4, 
676 ; 1881 : 544r-7, 676 ; 7597 : 644-9, 
575-6; 7977: 651-3, 596, 612, 619- 
20; 1921: 3, 548, 663-4, 696-7, 612- 
14, 016, 620; 7937: 2-6, 39-40, 
564-6, 66.1-2, 664-72, 690-7, 699, 
601, 604-6, 607, 609-16, 018, 621. 
Sierra Leone 1802: 19, 70-1, 74, 80, 
89-90, 164, 162, 186; 7575: 19, 70, 
74, 81, 92, 96-7, 118, 123-4, 166-6, 
162, 169, 186, 288-91 ; 1820: 20, 70, 
74, 81, 85-6, 92, 96-7, 118, 122-6, 
142-3, 166-6, 162, 169, 186; 1822: 
20, 70-1, 74, 81, 86-6, 92, 96-7, 
118, 122, 124-6, 142-3, 163, 166, 

162, 169, 186, 297-9; 182(1: 20-1, 
70-1, 74, 86, 92, 96-7, 122, 126, 

163, 166-7, 162, 186-6; 7537: 21, 
96-7, 125, 167, 169, 186-7; 7553-57: 
22-5, 74, 82, 86, 92, 94-7. 125, 14S - 
60, 163, 157-9, 1.62. 169. JS6-7, 202 ; 
1855: 2i5, 158-9, KiO. 187; 7555: 26, 
158-9, 169. 187; WiO: 26. 76. 82-3, 
96, 163, 1,58-9, 162, ] 69-70, 187, 
278; 7535: 26, 168, 169, 187; 1871: 

25- 8, 169-70, 186-7, 274-5; ISSl: 

26- 8, 82-3, 158-61, 163, 169, 186-7. 
190, 193, 274^6; 1891: 26, 28-9, 
82-3, 158-61, 163, 170, 172-7, 186-7, 
193, 276; 1901; 26, 28-9, 32, 82-3, 
158-60, 163, 170-2, 174-6, 186-91, 
193, 276-9; 1911:20, 29-30, 32, 82, 
84, 158-60, 103-7, 170-7, 187-8, 
191-4, 276-8; 1921: 3, 26, 30, 82, 
84, 168-60, 163-7, 170-8, 187-8, 

, 190-6, 279-82; 19,31: 2-6, 26-7, 
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Censuses (coni.) 

30-2, 82, 84, 168-61, 163, 166-78, 
187-8, 190-6, 281-2. 

Unpopxilarity among Oensixa Officers 
G.O. 401. 

Sec, also under Enumerations, Enu- 
merators. 

Otn'ebrospiual meningitis G.G. 428-9, 
• 431-2, 434, 491- 3, 630; N. 10, 13, 

691, 695, 704, 721-9, 734, 760-1; 
Senegal 492 ; S.L. 246. 

C^evlon, born in, N. 612-13. 
t!liikibii'l,h O'. 361, 380; G.G. 622-3; N. 
, 670, 683, 689, 768 ; 8.L. 266-7, 278. 

See also under Midwives. 
CxiiLDnEssNEas : 

Canses G.G. 474 ; N. 660, 663, 679, 683, 
686; S.L. 230 -2; l'K.*4. 8. SeS also 
under Fertility. 

Incidonce G.G. 468-9; N. 657, 663, 
676 7, 679-81, 683, 686, 761; S.L. 
230-2. 

LTnreliabiUty of returns G.G. 468-9 ; N. 

667, Qn-BiS.L. 231. 

See also under Births. 

ChiXjB Mobtality : 

Causes G. 309, 377; N. 671, 721, 733, 
767, 769 ! S.L. 228, 240, 260, 286. 
Differontuil N. 767. 

listimates (and guesses) G. 376 ; N. 757, 
7.69 ; S.L. 240 ; W.A. 767, 762. 
Statistics, based on questioning women 
about all their deceased children, 
G.O. 466-7, 409; N. 666-7, 765-6; 
S.L. 229, 231-2, 285; W.A. 8— on 
registered deaths, Q. 367, 369 ; S.L. 
264, 271, 273. 

CniLDHEN: 

Age-composition G.O. 436; N. 604-6, 
m-n;8.L. 173-6, 196. 

Age-limit, upper, G. 311-12, 333, 339, 

■ 344, 398, 776 ; G.O. 434-7 ; N. 661-3, 
■ 669, 604-6, 608, 610, 613-14; S.L. 

174; Tr.-4. 3. 

Illegitimate. Bathurst, 380-1 ; Lagos, 
010-11, 670. 

Jlalnutrition (?. 377; N. 671, 698, 767 ; 
S.L. 228, 240. 

Numbers G. 317, 324, 333, 343-6, 776- 
7 ; G.G. 396, 416, 429, 436-7, 441, 
629, 632; N. 666-9, 662, 668-70, 
583, 686, 589, 691, 695, 604-11, 
0I3-M, 616, 618, 621, 760-1; S.L. 
33-6, 70. 74. 86. 92, 117-18, 171-2, 
17-1-6, 185, iOO, 192, 196. 

Sox a. 333, 343-4, 776-7 ; G.G. 428-9, 
434-7; N. 502, 568, 603, 606-11, 
613; AM. 171-2, 175-6, 106. 
Wanted G. 361 ; S.L. 230. 

See also under Asiatics, Europeans. 

. Chinese G.O. 441-2; iV. 612-13. 

Cholera G. 318, 320, 365, 363. 
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Clarke, Dr. Robert, 96, 109-10, 239, 
467-8, 476-6, 489, 608, 787. 

Clarkson, John, 47, 50-9, 01-9, 76-8, 
197, 787. 

Clarkson, Thomas, 42, 49, 66, 62, 787-8. 

Climate, effect on morbidity and mor- 
tality G. 329, 357, 370 ; N. 626, 768 ; 
8.L. 44, 69-71, 74, 110, 122, 126, 
163, 241-3, 247; W.A. 14. See also 
under Eiu'opeans. 

Cochrane, K. A. B., 666-7. 

Cole, Thomas, 108, 112, 129, 133-4, 
146-7. ^ 

Cole, WiUiam, 129, 136. 

Collier, G. R., 790. 

ColHer, Dr. J. H., 491. 

Colonial Develojjment and Welfare 
Fund, 263, 366, 748. 

Colmnbine, Edward H., 113, 117, 132-3. 

Concubinage G.O. 437-8 ; N. 006, 679. 

Conjugal condition O. 3, 343-6; G.G. 
437-8; N. 3, 561, 504, 610-11 ; S.L. 
176-8; W.A. 3. See also under 
Asiatics, Em'opeans, Non-Africans. 

Connor, Henry, 632-3. 

Contraceptives N. 679 ; S.L. 286. 

Cook, Mark, 90. 

Counts of population 0. 1-2, 311-12, 
330-1, 776 ; G.G. 1-2, 389-94, 402-4, 
406, 410; Ah boz-i., 668, 601-4, 667, 
669, 679-80, 693, 696, 741, 743 ; S.L. 
33-40; W.A. 1-2. See also under 
Enumerations, Enumerators. 

Coupland, Reginald, 50, 787. 

Cox, H. B., 666, 797. 

‘ Creoles ’/S.L. 74, 96, 163-77, 221-2, 268, 
277-81, 

Crooks, John Joseph, 81, 91, 117-19, 
122-4, 135, 144, 160, 179-82, 787. 

Cuffee, Paul, 160. 

Cummings, Dr,, 262. 

Cyprus, bom in, N. 613, 616 ; S.L. 196. 

Dallas, Robert Charles, 87-8, 90, 788. 

DaJrymple, H. H., 56, 61. 

Dalziel, Dr. J. M., 739. 

Danish West Africa, 406, 412. 

Davison, Baker, 90. 

Dawes, WiUiam, 64-6, 62, 64, 72-3, 76-7, 
197. 

Day, William, 79, 89, 180. 

Death-Rate : 

Computed from recorded deaths and 
estimated population O. 367, 369- 
60, 363, 368, 378, 386; G.G. 17, 449, 
463-4, 471, 481, 484, 488, 495, 633- 
9; AT. 624, 626, 629-36, 046-8, 661-4, 
658-60, 664^6, 691-3, 730, 763-4, 
767-8, 772-3 ; S.L. 110, 219-20, 225, 
241-2, 244, 240-8, 304, 306-7 ; W.A. 
16-18. 
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Death-Rate (cont.) 

Inflated by hospitals, &c., in registra- 
tion area G. 363 ; Q.O. 488 ; N. 633 ; 
S.L. 247 — by inclusion of deatlis 
occurring outside registration area 
O.G. 488 — by understatement of 
population G. 360, 363; G.O. 461, 
470-1, 488, 639; N. 647, 668-60, 
691 ; S.L. 242, 247-8 — by inclusion 
of still-births Q. 359, 368; N. 624, 
668 . 

Reduced by incomplete registration G. 
369, 363 ; G.O. 447, 449, 463-4, 488 ; 
N. 447, 6^4, 626, 629-36, 649-52, 
664, 667, 664, 691-3; S.L. 219-20, 
225, 241-2, 244, 246-7— by over- 
statement of population G. 369; 
Q.a. 461 ; N. 660 ■,S.L. 242, 247— by 
removal of sick persons outside 
registration area Q.O. 488 ; S.L. 241. 

Death Registhation: 

Defective Q. 349, 362-9, 363; G.O. 7, 
466, 463-6; N. 8, 624-7, 629-36, 
640, 644, 648-66, 667, 691 ; S.L. 173, 
197-9, 201-6, 207, 219, 223-8, 241-4, 
246-8, 272, 277-8 ; W.A. 7-8. See 
also under Infant Deaths. 

Delayed G. 348 ; G.O. 461 ; S.L. 210-12. 

Time limit G. 7, 348; G.O. 7, 466, 469; 
N. 7, 636, 639, 643; S.L. 7, 198, 
208-9, 212, 216-16; W.A. 7. 

(See also under Birth and Death Regis- 
tration. 

Deaths : 

Age of deceased G. 348, 861, 367, 369 ; 
Q.O. 460, 460, 481-2, 484; N. 626; 
S.L. 210, 213, 264, 271, 273-4. 

Numbers ascertained at census S.L. 23. 

Numbers derived from informal records 
of Native Authorities G. 362; N. 
648-60. 

Numbers derived from records of 
burials G.O. 448-61, m-,S.L. 199- 
200, 202,219. 

Numbers registered G. 348-51, 363-62, 
382-3, 388 ; G.O. 462-4, 466, 464, 
470-1, 481, 484, 486, 641; iV. 624- 
34, 638, 646-8, 050-1, 053-4, 658-62, 
666-6, 764-6 ; S.L. 198, 201-2, 206, 
219, 223-8, 234-5, 241-4, 247-8. 

Sex G. 348, 361, 382; G.O. 434, 460, 
460, 470, 481-2, 484, 641; JV. 626; 
S.L. 210, 213, 226, 234-5, 244, 248, 
273-4. 

See also under Asiatics, Europeans, 
Infant Deaths, Mortality. 

Denham, Dixon, 21, 120. 

Density of population 6*. 3, 331, 337; 
G.O. 3, 401-9, 415-16, 420-2, 628; 
N. 3, 13-15, 664, 667-8, 687-8, 
598-9, 603, 760; S.L. 3, 80, 160-1, 
249, 254; A. 3, SO. 


Dental caries G. 379; G.O. 622; iV. 698, 
763. 

Dentists N. 763. 

Deutsclrman, S., 606, 796. 

Diarrhoea G. 366, 377, 380 ; O.G. 478 ; N. 
758; S.L. 110, 240, 268, 274. See 
also under Europeans, Slave-ships. 
Diet deficiencies, see under Infant Mor- 
tality, Malnutrition. <■ 

Diseases, dissemination through greater 
mobility Q. 367, 377-8 ; G.O. 473-5, 
48.6-6 ; N. 701, 704, 709, 726-7, 735 ; 
S.L. 233; W.A. 9-10, 12, 14. ' 
Diseases, Knowtcedoe oe Incidence^ 
Inadequate ; 

General G.O. 479-80, 621; N. 748-54; 
W.A. 10-11. 

Lei5rosy G. 12; G.C. 10, 480, 508-13; 
N. 738-45, 748: S.L. 261-4; IF. A. 
10, 12. 

Malaria N. Til-, S.L. 260; IF.A. 18. 
Sleeping-sickness G'. 372-4; G.O. 10-11, 
480, 498-607; N. 700-21 ; TF.A. 10, 
12 . 

Smallpox G.O. 11, 488-9; N. 00(5, 701, 
703 ; S.L. 257. 

Tuberculosis O. 376; G.C. 613-21; N. 
734-8. 

Venereal diseases G.O. 473-6 ; N. 663, 
684-91 ; £f.D. 232-3; W.A. 8. 

Yellow fevor G.O. 480, 494-7; W.A. 11. 
Dixey, M. B. Dimoan, 609-10. 

Dochard, Dr., 317, 364, 792. 

Doherty, Richard, 92-3, 136-8, 148-60. 
Doke, T. W., 313, 332. 

Dougan, Robert, 167. 

Dumaresq, John D’A,, 644. 

Dutch Guinea, 408-9, 411. 

Dutton, Dr., 370. 

Dwyer, P. M., 738. 

Dysentery G. 377 ; G.C. 478, 616 ; N. 600, 
070, 695; /S.£. 100-10, 240; IF.A. 
376. See also under Europeans, 
Slave-ships. 

Eakin, W. C. W., 708. 

Easmon, Dr. R. S., 228, 272. 

Bast Africa, British; Carriers from S.L., 
279 ; Slopping-.sieknc.ss, 600. See also 
under Uganda. 

Bbute Metta (N.) 642, 647-8, SSI, S70 -- 
80, 582, 617-18. 624, 629-33, (GO, 
646-7, 669-60, 662, C7(J. 766. 
Edwards, Bryan, 87, 90, 788. 

Ellis, Alfred Burdou, 120, 788. 

Elmina (G.O.) 98-9, 392, 411, 448 9, 
452-3, 465, 401, 471. 477, 513, 
633-6. 

Emigration G. 329, 336, 339, 382, 776; 
G.O. 392, 424, 433-4, 627, 629-31; 
S.L. 24, 45, 47, 01, 53, 83, 138, 141, 
165-6, 172, 274-7, 279-80. See also 
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Emigration (cont.) 

under Liberated AfricaiLs, Maroons, 
‘ Nova-Seotians 

.I'iiiglaiid and Wales, born in, N. 613, 
616; 106. 

English S.L. 100. See also under 
British. 

:Bn(tmehations : 

'.'\rea G. 311, 320-31 ; G.G. 304 ; N. 642- 
3, 645, 547-8, 551, 564, 504, 571, 
573, 575-7 ; S.L. 10, 22, 25-30, 159- 
60, 162, 274, 276. 

Attitude of Natives G. 311-13, 330, 338, 

, 352; G.a. 380, 302-4, 390-9, 401, 

403-4, 406, 409 ; N. 544-6, 648, 650, 
552-5, 595, 605-6, 656-7 ; S.L. 24-6, 
28, 31, 33 -5, 38, 84, 

Cost a. 313; G.G. 304, 306-7, 309-400, 
403 4: iV, I, 544-7, 561, 560, 562-3, 
565-7, 570, 572; ,S',L. 1, 28-30, 32; 
W.A. 1, 403, 

Drfeetive G. 311-13, 316-17, 329-33, 
338-0, 341, 345, 775-7; G.G. 390- 
404, 410, 413, 417, 419, 427-32, 435, 
437, 443, 461 ; N. 543-53, 661-3, 
565, 5()0-72, 602, 661, 674, QQ1;S.L. 
19-20, 23-6, 28, 31, 97, 125, 14.3-4, 
156-0, 162-3, 166-7, 170, 173-4, 
176-8, 274-5. 

Forms G. 308-11, 314-16; G.G. 390-1, 
394, 306-7, 400; N. 39, 543, 648-9, 
651, 65.3, 561, 663-5, 570, 512 S.L. 
22-3, 25. 27, 30-1, 35-6, 40. 

Native' Authorities’ co-opejration G.G. 
391-4. 396-7, 309. 401, 404, 406; N. 
5,54, 561-8. 505; S.L. 37-8. 

S(e also under Oc’naiisi'.s, Counts. 

Enuineralor.s G. 308 -11, 314-16; G.G. 
380-00, 303-0, 401 ; N. 544-50, 564, 
561 2, 564-7, 570 1 ; S.L. 10, 22-8, 
30 -2. 165, 174; ir..l. .3. 

Estiw.VI'ks oe I'UTtm.VTlON: 

nefeetive G. 310 22, 330-1, 338 -0, 867, 
360, 363; G.G. 2. 302-6, 309-400, 
402, 405-8, 411-13, 41.5-17, 419, 
421. 427, 434, 470; N. 15, 544, 652- 
61 , 560 72, 57.8. 582-3, 586-9, 591-3, 
506, 508. 602 4. 608, 610, 621, 629, 
658 61, 673, 760. 762; 6'.i. 2, 33-9, 
160-1, 247-8. 

Methods G. 330-1, 338-9, 3.57, 775; 
G.G. 302-6, 300-400. 404-8, 410-12, 
416-17, 410, 128. 434, 470; A7. 2, 
552. 554-0, 563-4, 568-9, .572, 677- 
83 , .586 -», 591, 696-6, 600, 602-4, 
608, 610, 658 -9, 761 ; S.L. 2, 32-40, 
156, 237-8, 281 -.5. 

Ihsults G. 2, 319-22, 324-5. 330-1, 
338-9, 352, 357, 360, 363, 383, 776 ; 
G.G. 2, 13, 302-6, 308-9, 402-17, 
410. 421. 427- S, 434, 470-1, 627-30; 
Ah 2, 13-15, 543 4, 552-63, 566-8, 


Estimates oe Population (cont.) 

670-3, 676-600, 602-8, 610, 617-18, 
621, 629, 661-2, 669-61, 673, 760-4; 
S.L. 2, 19, 24, 29, 32-40, 164-8, 
160-3, 166, 171-3, 236-8, 247-8, 
274-6, 283-6, 296-9; W.A. 2. 
Europeans: 

Absence in rainy season G. 386, 387-8 ; 
G.G. 533, 636, 638; N. 618, 767; 
S.L. 186-6, 288, 298-9, 303; W.A. 
18. 

AoE-ComosiTiON : 

General G.G. 636, 630; N. 614, 621, 
‘7U;S.L. 186, 196; W.A. 16, 18. 
Officials Q. 346; G.G. 44.6; N. 622; 
S.L. 197 ; W.A. 4. 

Alooholism: 

General G.G. 633, 638 ; S.L. 44, 46, 
69-61, 248, 292; W.A. 16. 

Military G. 384 ; S.L. 60, 63, 179-80, 
183, 291 ; TF.^. 16. 

Arrivals and Departures G. 317, 340, 
367 ; G.O. 395, 439, 443-4, 446, 632; 
N. 621, 772-3; S.L. 40, 42-3, 45-6, 
.50, 57-8, 65, 154, 166, 178-83, 186- 
8, 287-91, 298-9, 301, 306. 
Baptisms, numbers, S.L. 200. 

BmTH AND Death ErEOiSTBATiON : 
Compulsory G. 6-7, 347-8, 363, 365 ; 
G.G. 6-7, 461, 466-61 ; N. 6-7, 623- 

4. 636, 638-41, 043-4 |/S.D. 6-7, 197, 
201, 204-6, 207-9, 211, 215, 217-19, 
225-8; TF.A. 6-7. 

Defective G. 349 ; N. 768 ; S.L. 197. 
Legislation G. 6-7, 347-9, 363; G.G. 
6-7, 451, 456-61; N. 6-7, 622-5, 
035-6, 638-44, 646-7 ;S'.L. 6-7, 197, 
201, 203-6, 207-19, 224; W.A. 6-7. 
Vohmtary N. 622-3 ; S.L. 206, 207, 
209, 211, 215, 219. 

Birthplace G. 342, 346, 347; N. 613; 

5. L. 4, 166-7, 190, 194-6, 280 ; IV.A . 

6 . 

Birblis, numbers, G. 384; G.G. 632; N. 
7d3-,S.L. 2S5. 

Blackwater fever G.G. 17, 633-4, 639 ; 
N. 786, 769-72. 

Burials, lumibers, G.G. 460; S.L. 199- 

201 . 

Census, special provisions for, G.G. 
390-1, 396-7, 400, 403; N. 664, 
661-2, 664-6, 671 ; S.L. 29-31. 
Children G.G. 5, 632, 536; N. 6, 618, 
621 ; S.L. 5, 50, 68, 63, 65, 1 85, 190, 
192, 288, 290, 296, 298, 300, 306; 
W.A. 5. 

Climate, effects of, G. 300, 376, 380-8; 
G.O. 16, 300, 632-4, 536-7 ; N. 618, 
763-6, 772; S.L. 15-16, 46, 59-61, 
63, 67, 10.5-6, 149, 180-1, 183-4, 
186, 287-9, 292-4, 300-6; W.A. 16, 
182-4, 386-7. 
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Europeans (cont.) 

Conjugal condition S.L. 190, 196. 
Diarrhoea G.O. 535. 

Dyaenterjr G.C. 632-6; N. 763. 

and Moebidity (in Genisbai) : 
General 0. 304, 384-8 ; Q.G. 16, 477-8, 
632-9; N. 763-4, 766-8, 770, 772; 
S.L. 46, 69-66, 77, 106-6, 186, 287- 
307; W.A. 15-18, 299, 304-5, 767. 
Military &. 384-6; G.O. 532-3; S.L. 

69-60, 63, 179-84. 

Hospitals G. 376 ; N. 700; S.L. 249. 
Housing 0. 36J, 384, 387 ; G.O. 477-8, 
637-9 ; N. 760, 709-73 ; S.L. 46, 69- 
63, 65, 179-81, 183-4, 292, 304-5; 
W.A. 17-18. 

Influenza G. dll ; G.O. 17, 639; N. 762, 
771-2. 

Malaria O. 377, 384, 386; G.O. 17, 521, 
632-8, 638-9; iV. 763-6, 772-3; 

3. L. 301, 304-7; W.A. 17-18. 
Malnutrition S.L. 69, 62, 65, 293 ; W.A. 

171, 183-4. 

Mobtality : 

General G. 340, 384-8; G.O. 17, 304, 
621, 632-41; N. 763-74; S.L. 16, 
44-7, 88-63, 86-7, 106, 186-6, 109, 

286- 307 ; W.A. 18-18. 767. • 

Military G. 384; Gor8e 180-1; G.O. 

832-3 ; N. 771-2 ; S.L. 68-9, 63, 66, 
121, 179-84, 190, 286-7, 290-3, 
298-9, 302-8 ; W.A. 15-16. 
Nationality G. 4, 340-2, 346, 347 ; G.O. 

4, 896, 440-2, 446; N. 4, 613-14, 
616, 821-2 ; S.L. 4, 193-4 ; W.A. 4-6. 

Numbers G. 3-4, 318, 321, 324-8, 340-1, 
345-7, 384-6, 388, 777; G.O. 3-4, 
394-6, 408, 416, 410, 430-46, 632-7 ; 
N. 3-4. 543, 648, 696, 611-12, 614, 
616-22, 763-6, 767-8, 770, 773-4; 
S..L. 3-4, 46, 47, 68, 66-6, 156, 167, 
166, 171, 178, 186-96, 202, 276, 

287- 91, 294, 296-9, 301, 303, 306; 
W.A. 2-6, 15. 

Prostitutes brought to S.L., 40, 42-3, 
45, 47, 61. 

Sex: 

General G. 325, 327, 340-1, 347 ; G.O. 

4, 440-1, 443-5; N. 4, 617-19, 621; 

5. L. 4, 56, 58, 63, 66, 171, 185-8, 
194-6, 287, 297 ; W.A. 4-5. 

Officials G. 346-7; G.O. 444-6, 632; 

N. 618, S.L. 197; W.A. 4. 

Sleeping-siolmess 0.0. ,499-500; N. 
706-8, 710, 719. 

Smallpox imported by, S.L. 266. 
Tuberculosis O. 374; G.O. 633 — intro- 
. duced by, G. 374. 

UNStUTABEE HABITS : 

General G.O. 632-3; N. 763, 767-8, 
773 ; S.L. 46, 60-61, 63, 292, 300-1. 
Military G. 384; S.L. 63, 180-1, 183. 


Europeans (cont.) 

Unsuitable settlements 0. 0, 363-4, 
384.-7 ; N. 663-4, 766 ; S.L. 9, 46, 
106, 300-2; W.A. 9, 16-17. 

Venereal disease.s N. 684-5. 

War casualties G.O. 632; N. 771-2; 
W.A. 18. 

World War, Second, effects on health, 
N. 763, 773— service G. 340. 

Yellow fever G. 384-6; G.O. 17, 494-7, 
521, 634-5, 5dO;S.L. 293-.301. 

See also under Military, Missionaries, 
Non-Africans, Oflieiais. 

Evans, P. W., 408-11. , 

Evans, Leman Evan Cox, 19, 43, 60, 
67-8, 76-7, 176, 197, 788. 

Palconbridgo, Alexander, 49-62, 65-62, 
64. 

Palconbridgo, Amra Maria, 42-3, 49-52 ; 

65-8, 60-2, 64-5, 67-8, 76, 78, 788, 
Palk, E. M., 657. 

Famines G. 376; G.C. 481, 609, 617 ; N. 
13, 696, 698, 769-60; G.L. 240, 288; 
W.A. 11. 

Panti G.O. 410-11, 426, 627; JV. 673. 
Porgusson (or Ferguson), Dr. William, 
110, 137, 183, 239, 266, 293. 
Fernando Po: Envisaged for Mixed 
Commission Court, 106-7 ; Migration 
from G.O., 392; Natives of S.L. 
trading with, 26 ; Sleeiiing-sickness 
imported to N., 709, 718. 

Fertility: 

Differential G.O. 8, 469, 472 ; N. 677, 
683, 691, 761. 

Estimates (and guesses) G. 382; 0.0 , 
451, 464, 467-8, 529, 631; N. 692, 
699;S.L. 144, 228-31, 280; W.A. 
762. 

Factobs Reduoing : 

Diet N. 682-3, 699 ; S.L. 228. 
Interbreeding JV. 679. 

Malaria 6.0. 469 ; S.L. 230. 

Polygamy G. 382 ; G.C. 467-8, 528 ; N. 

678 ;<S.L. 229-31. 

Sexual licence JV. 670 ; S.L. 230. 
Spacing of pregivancies iV. 682 ; W. A . 8. 
Suckling extended N. 682 ; S.L. 22!), 
231. 

Venereal diseases Q.G. 8, 472-4; N. 
660, 663, 678-9, 682-4, 686 -7 ; S.L. 
230-3 ; W.A. 8. 

Sec also under Abortions, Childless- 
ness, Liberated Africans. 

General position Q.G. 472; K'..4. S. 
Inimical to longevity N. 677. 

Sec also under Births. 

Findlay,; Aloximder, 21-2, 108-9, 111, 
126-7, 135, 144, 146, 183, 201, 782. 
Findlay, G. W. M., 366. 

Fitzpatrick, J. C., 405, 527. 



Fleming, (A-. 11., 694. 

Foran, Dr. P. F., 700. 

Forbea (Captain), 181. 

Forbes, Frederick B., 74, 05, 788. 

F’onlis, Andrew, 108-9. 

F'ourah Bay, .see under Granville Town. 
F’ox, William, 300. 324, 384, 788, 792. 
France, born in, O. 342, 346, 347 ; N. 613, 

' 615; ,SVL. 195. 

L.'raser, Alexander M„ 121, 302, 782. 
Frazer (Colonel), 179. 

Fn'oman, 11. S., 573, 

FmoErowH (*V. Z..): 

, Housing, 211-2, 24-1-S, 250, 268-9. 
Migration from, 136, 276, 283; to, 75, 
164, 204, 221-3, 237, 244, 246-8, 262, 
255, 276, 279 84. 

.Miscellanoous, 5, 9, 32, 44, 52, 66, 70-9, 
81 2, 84 -6, 88-0, 91, 105, 110, 115- 
17, 123, 132, 147. 152-8, 163, 187-8, 
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10, 466, 469, 478, 480, 482-3, 493, 
502-3, 515, 619, 521 ; N. 664, 666, 
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Medical and Sanitary Services: 

Coat G. 373; G.G. 10, 4S!5, 60.3-4, 764; 

N. 10, 087, 089, 718, 748, 751-2. 
754; S'.L. 250-2, 258-60; W.A. 10. 
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for Africans in particular G. 375-6: 
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Migrant Labourers (cont.) 
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443-6, 477-8, 534-40; N. 561, 618- 
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Causes {oont.) 

Alcoholism G.O. 13, 476-6, 628 ; W.A. 

14. See also under Europeans. 
Blaokwatev fever, see under Europeans. 
Childbirth G. 361, 380; N. 683; 8.L. 
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Diarrhof'ii. G. 356, 380; O.C. 478; N. 
. 75S; ,S'.b. no, 268, 274. 

Dysentery O. 377 ; G.G. 478. .532, 534; 
'N. 666‘, 670, Ki^iS.L. I0!)-10, 240; 
W.A. 376. 

Holrniuthie di.sotise.s G.G. 486; S.L. 
240, 274. 

' Homicide G.O. <176, 527. 
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,529- 30, 539 ; N. 14. 601, 731-3, 762, 
77D2; S.L. 244, 26S, 280, -284; 
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Lo])ro,sy G.G. 508, 511; N. 740, 742, 
746 ; S.L. 240. 

Malaria Q.O. 17 ; N. 666, 670-1, 721, 
765 ; S.L. 240, 260, 274 ; W.A. 1 1, 18. 
Malnutrition 0. 377, 379-80; (7.(7. 
480-2, 486-7, 622; jV. 13, 670-1, 
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274. 

Old ago (7. 386; G.G. 13, 475, 628. 
Plague G.O. 449; N. 9-10, 668, 731. 
Recording of, (7. 348; G.O. 449, 469- 
00: N. 642, 644, 047-8; S.L. 197, 
203, 210-11, 213-14, 244; W.A. I. 
Remittent fever Q. 884; G.G. 533-4; 
S.L. 293-6. 

Respiratory disease-s G. 376-7 ; Q.O. 
483, 487, 518-19; N. 634, 664, 670, 
672, 731-4, 758; S.L. 240, 242, 274. 
Slave-raids N. 13, 603, 701, 769-60; 
W.A. 9. 

Sleeiiing-sickness Q. 370-2, 374; G.G. 

. 486, 498-604 ; N. 706-13, 719 ; W.A. 

14. 

Smallpox G. 11, 368-9, 376-7, 386; 
G.G. 11, 489-91, 493; N. 9, 11, 13, 
647, 067-8, 686, 700-.5, 700; S.L. 
11, no, 112, 241-2, 248, 2.55-7; 
W.A. 11, 14. 

Syphilis N. ti84, 080. 

Tuherculo-sis G. 377; G.G. 482, 487, 
513 -20, 533; N. 735-8; S.L. 240; 
W.A. 12. 

Wars a. 376, 383; G.O. 602, 532; N. 
i:03. 701, 759-60, 771-2 ; TF.A. 9, 13, 
18. 

^741o^v Cover G. 384-5 ; (7,(7. 17, 480, 
4-93-7, 534 -5, 539 ; S.L. 29-4-301, 307. 
Sea ah'o under Cercbro,spinal menin- 
gitis, Cholera, Climate, Infant Mor- 
tality (Congenital debility, ‘ Con- 
viilsion.s’, Tetanus), Relapsing fever. 


Mortality (c&nt.) 

Estimates (and guesses) G. 382, 387; 
G.G. 447, 449, 476, 478-9, 621 ; JV. 
664, 660, 691-3, 699, 762 ; S.L. 24. 

General position G.G. 521 ; Ah 600, 691 ; 
S.L. 246-8; W.A. 8-11. 

See also under Europeans, Housing, 
Liberated Africans, Maroons, Mili- 
tary, ‘Nova Scotians’, Officials, 
Syrians. 

Moyamba {S.L.) 34, 37, 101, 261-2, 285. 

Muir, Dr. Erne.st, 264, 612-13, 743, 745, 
748, 780. 

Mulattoes G. 0-7, 326, *340, 384; G.O. 
392, 394, 439; /S'.L. 103-0, 172, 186, 
200, 277. 

Munninga, William Vesey, 162. 

Munshi N. 589, 676, 092, 761. 

Murray, George, 21, 106-7, 109. Ill, 
127-8, 130, 144-7, 184. 

Nationality Q. 4, 336-7, 340-3, 770. See 
also under Asiatics, Birth and Death 
Registration (Forms), Enumera- 
tions (Forms), Europeans, Non- 
Africans. 

Native Kings: Firania, 76, 95; Jammy, 
44, 47-8, 51, 60 ; Naimbamia-, 46-7, 
49, 51, 66, 75-6; Tom, 43-4, 46-8, 
95. 

Native medicina-mon and medicines G. 
361, 380; G.O. 472, 479; iV. 663, 
670-1, 083, 768 ; S.L. 230, 241-3, 274. 

Natural increase G. 366, 382-3 ; Q.O. 15, 
464, 476, 627-32 ; N. 1 3, 700-2 -.S.L. 
16, 24, 38, 80, 156, 240, 200, 276-81, 
286-0; W.A. 13. See also under 
Liberated Africans. 

New Zealand, born in, S.L. 195 ; AT. 01 3. 

Now Zealandeivs S.L. 193-4. 

Nieoll, Dr., 290-2, 295, 297. 

Nigeria and (Br.) Cameroon^, 1-17, 39- 
40, 136-7, 166, 168, 203-4, 304, .342, 
392, 423-4, 426, 433, 457, 484, 501, 
642-774, 778-9, 796-800. 

Nigeria, Colony of, sec tender Lagos, 
Nigeria. 

Non-Africans: 

Age-comj)osition (7.(7. 441-2; jV. 007, 
013-14; N.i. 176, 190. 

Arrivals and departures JV. 010. 

Bibth and De.ath Keoi-stuation ; 

Compulsory G. 5-7, 347-8, 353, 365; 
G.G. 6-7, 461, 466-61; JV. 6-7, 
623-4, 636, 638 -41, 643-4; A’.L. 5-7, 
20<D6, 207-9, 211, 215, 217 -19, 
225-8 ; W.A. 6-7. 

Defective JV. 644; IF. A. 7. 

Legislation G. 6-7, 347-9, 363 ; G.G. 
6-7, 461, 465-61 ; Ah 6-7, 622-5, 
636-6, 638-44, 046-7; S.L. 5-7, 
204-5, 207-19, 224; IF.A. 5-7. 
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Non-Africans {aont.) 

Voluntary N. 622-3; 8.L. 206, 207, 
209, 211, 215, 219. 

Birthplace Q. 342, 345 ; N. 4-6, 612-13, 
616-10; S.L. 3-4; W.A. 3, 6. 

Births G. 360; 0.0. 471, 532; N. 638, 
783; 286. 

Census, special provisions for, O.C. 
390-1, 396-7, 400, 403 ; N. 663-4, 
661-2, 664-6, 671 ; S.L. 29-31. 
Oliildren G.O. 441 ; N. 607, 613-14, 610; 
S.L. 176. 

Conjugal condition Q.O. 6, 442 ; V. 016 ; 

S.L. 6, 19ff; W.A. 6. 

Deaths O. 360; 0.0. 471, 641 ; N. 638, 
766-6, 773-4. 

Mortality G.O. 632-41; N. 763-74. 
Nationality G. 342, 345, 347; Q.O. 

440-2; N. 012-14, 616; G.B. 193-4. 
Numbers G. 318, 340, 346, 347, 776-7; 
Q.O. 416-21, 439-42; N. 664, 687, 
696-7, 699, 605, 607, 612-16, 621, 
773; S.L. 160-1, 171, 176, 192; 
W.A. 2-6. 

Sex Q. 776; Q.O. 4, 440-2; N. 4, 607, 
613, 616-16; S.L. 4, 171, 175, 194, 
196 ; W.A. 4. 

Yellow fever Q.O. 493, 496, 497. 

See also under Asiatics, Europeans. 

' Non-Natives, see under Non-Africans. 
Nordenskiold, Augustus, 68. 

Norris, A. W., 890. 

Northern Territories (G.O.) 3, 11, 389-90, 
394-402, 418-40, 442-3, 467-9, 461- 
3, 469, 472, 474-6, 479-80, 484-6, 
487, 490-3, 496, 600, 602-11, 614-16, 
617, 622, 626, 630-1, 778, 793. 

Nova Scotia: Considered unsuitable for 
ex -slaves in England, 41; Former 
U.S.A. slaves brought to, 40, 64, 65, 

87, 164 ; Maroons in, 97-8. 

‘Nova Scotians’: 

Baptisms and burials S.L. 74, 200. 
Births in S.L., 67-8, 70, 74. 

Brought to S,L., 62, 54-7, 64-9, 72, 
76-7, 87, 142, 163. 

Emigration of, from 8.L., 70-4, 92-3, 
137,141-2. 

Intermarriage with Liberated Africans 
and Maroons S.L. 74, 149. 

Mortality in S.L., (56-70, 73-4, 89, 142. 
Numbers in S.L., 66-71, 74-5, 88, 142, 
166, 162. 

Settlers in S.L., 62. 67, 70-4, 78-80, 86, 

88, 178. 

Unwillingness to register births and 
deaths £'.B. 198. 

Nupe N. 092, ,738, 769, 761. : 

Nyasaland, Demographic survey, 229. 
Nylander, Gustavus, 294-5. 

■ O’Brien, Dr. A. J. R., 466, 473. 


O’Connor, Luke S., 328, 376. 

Oi'iriciAi.s, Btjbopean : 

MortaUty G. 386, 388; G.O. 17, 632, 

.0 534-40; N. 764-6, 708-71, 773-4; 

S.L. 58, 00, 66-6, 287, 290, 294-6, 

. 299, 303, 306-7; TV. A. 18. 

Numbers G. 346-7; G.O. 439, 443-6, 
632-7, 639; N. 536, 017-22, 774; 
S.L. 43, 47, 67-8, 65-6, 186-93, 197, 
294-6, 307 ; W.A. 4-6. 

Replaceable by Natives S.L. 302. 

See also under Europeans, Medical and 
Sanitary Services. 

Oldrieve, F., 743. 

Oluwole, Dr. I. L., 680, 632-4. 

Ord, R. E., 375, 407-8, 778. 

Orde Browne, (iranville St. J obn, 484. 
Origin, area of, G.O. 403, 422-6, 433 ; N. 
600-2. 

Ormsby-Gore, William Georgcj Artliur, 
10-11, 779. 

Oxley, 88. 

Palestine, bom in, iV. 013. 

Parr, 66. 

Payne, John Augustus Otonba, 408-9, 
544, 623-6, 667, 764, 780. 

Pearl, Raymond, 673. 

Pepys, 76. 

Perbam, Margery, 666, 800. 

Peters, Thomas, 64-6. 

Pine, Benjamin C. Campbell, 24. 

Pitt, William, 44-6, 49. 

Plague O. 366; G.O. 449-60, 479; N. 

9-10, 664, 068, 731, 761. 
Pneumonia, see under Respiratory 
diseases. 

Polygamy G. 382-3; Q.O. 13, 438, 628; 
N. 606, 611, 078, 683; S.L. 176-8, 
229-31 ; W.A. ik See also under 
Fertility. 

Poole, Thomas Eyre, 376, 792, 
POPtUATION; 

de facto Q. 310, 316, 318; Q.O. 390; N. 

647, 649, 670-1 ; W.A. 1. 
dejure G. 316-18, 323 ; N. 647 ; S.L. 19, 
30-1. 

Numbers G. 2-4, 311, 317-39, 352, 
357, 360, 382, 770; G.6\ 2-4, 391-6. 
398, 404^24, 427-31, 449-56 ; N. 2 -6, 
13, 643-4, 648, 661-4, 660-02, 664. 
566, 568, 570-3, 576-606, 607- -9, Ii38, 
640, 640-7, 660-4, 692, 696, 72(i, 
723, 725, 730-2, 739, 715, 760 ; S.L. 
2-4, 23-0, 28, 32-3, 30-7, 43-5, 47-8, 
51, 84-0, 96, 150. 15-1-63, 165-72, 
202, 221, 226-7, 236-7, 252, 276-7, 
280-2, 284-6; W.A. 2-6. See also 
Asiatics, Euroxieans, Liberated 
AMoans, Maroons, Non-Africans, 
‘Nova Scotians’. 

: Port Loko {S.L.) 30-7, 51, 161, 285. 
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Porter, Georgs Richardson, 201-2, 
Portuguese Guinea, born in, Q. 341-2; 

Migration to (?., ,3,36. 

PoB’riJGtrESB West Aebioa: 

Density of population, 14. 

Migration to Bathurst, .322, 342-3 ; to 
'G., 776. 

Sleeping-sickness, 374. 

See also under ‘Strange Farmers’, 
f’robyn, Leslie, 160, 789. 

Proctor, Mieliael, 130. 

Prostitution W. 678, 082. See also under 
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Front, Dr. W. T., 206, 241, 243, 249, 
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Pnjolmn (S.L.) 37-9, 161, 227-8, 262, 
260. 

Quiah, British (S.L.), 26-7, 29, 168-60, 
187, 276-6. 

Rankin, F. Harrison, 74, 83, 92, 121, 132, 
292, 789. 
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696. 

■Reffell, Josepli, 106. 

Regent (S.L.) 26, 32, 109, 160, 214, 277, 

■ 301. 

Relapsing fever 0. 378; N. 10, 503, 601, 
727-31, 751, 761. 

Remittent fever, bilious, G. 384, 387 ; 
G.O. 633-6; S.L. 203-6, 300; W.A. 
376, 

Renner, Dr. W., 278. 

Respiratory diseases Q. 376-7 ; O.C. 483, 
487, 618-19; N. 034, 664, 070, 672, 
696, 731-6, 768 ; S.L. 239-40, 242, 
247, 274. 

Rico, Dr. T. E., 499. 

Richards, Arthur, 669, 706, 718, 727, 
747-8, 763, 800. 

Ricketts, Henry J., 21, 106, 782. 

Riley, 0. W., 138. 

Robertson, D., 302, 376. 

Rockefeller Yellow Fever Commission, 
494, 490. 

Rogers, Dr. Leonard, 264, 613, 743, 746, 
748, 780,800. 

Ross, George, 88. 

Ross, Dr. Ronald, 243, 521. 

Rowan, James, 317. 

Rowe, Samuel, 410-12, 676. 

R.nvland, Dr. J. W., 447. 
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